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Farmer in England, 118 
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— of Robert Bums, 353 

Borer in Apple Trees, 133, 403 

Borrowing tools, evils of, 317 

Boys, valuable Hint to, 177 

Bran, analysis 0^ 199,945 

Breeding stock, mduences affecting, 179, 990, 

Brick work, wash for, 101 

Bugs, Striped, to destroy, 381, 403 

Buckthorn seed, how to sow, 191 

Buffalo nursery, 399 

BUILDINGS— Bam, Plan of, 948 

Chester County bam, 344 

CoUlVincries, 18 

Country Houses, 16, 98 

— School House, 75 

Design for a House,. 98<X 
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Remarks on, 887 
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Butter, to prevent tumop taste in, 385 

— product of; ...tt. .310 
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Cabbage Plants, Wintering, 402 

Calamus or Sweet Flag, to destroy, .... 83 

California, Com in, 376 

CatcM>laria, Cnltnre of, 230 

Canada Provincial Fair, 381 

— Agricultaral Resoarees of, 399 

Canker worm, description of, *, WL 

Can Money be Made by Farming, 3G3 

Carrots, Belgian, culture of, 218 

— and Oats, oomporative ralne of,. . 370 

— for Horses, 138 

— Value of, for Stock, 286 

Carbon Engine, 380 

Catalogueof the American Pom. Society, 401 

Catterpillars, destmctiTC, 270 

CATTLE: 

Ayrshire, properties of, 116 

— sales of, .' 69 

— bull"Dandy," 240 

Breeding, 170, 290, 316 

Bulls, capacity of, 192, 934, 405 

Cows, importance (^good, 31 

— chapped teats in, 376 

— great milkers, 45, 370 

— Goenon*s mode of examining, 398 

— for the dajrv, 41 

— products of, 81, 143, 149 

— escutcheons on, 204 

— wonderful, 290 

— garget in, 266, 287, 323 

Calf, remarkable, 290 

Calves, disease in, 57 

— management of, 102 

— how to skin, 136 

Choked, to relieve, 11, 151 

Devons, sales of, 121, 378 

— Bull, Mr. Wainright's, 144 

— — Mr.Colby's, 349,406 

Early use of Males, 192, 234, 405 

Feeding for market, 104 

Oruband Garget in, 256 

Hereford, importation of, 68 

Horns of, to raise^ 319 

Hazard of importing, 235 

Heavy, 259 

Hungarian, 55 

Imported by Ohio Company, 226 

In Texas, 79 

Nagore Bull, 217 

Number and value of in New- York, 367 

Pennsylvania, 50 

Premium at Smithfield, 154 

Quantity of food necessary for, 385 

Rearing on the Prairies, 364 

Running at large, evils oC, 07 

Salesof; 225 

— Mr.Morris', 194,256,258 

— Mr. Voil's, 396 

— Mr. Alien*?, 194,321 

— of Ohio company, 385 

Short-horns, Mr. Vail's, » . . 89 

— Mr. Chapman's Bull, " Hallon," 216 

— Prize Heifers, 405 

— CowAzalia 377 

— Bull, "Splendor." 247 

— — »' Lord Eryholme," , . 376 

— History of,. . 150, 211, 217, 253, 273 

Shropshire, 104 

Singular disease in, 51 

Stall Feeding, 56 

Steers, large, 138 

— Thuning, 394 

Unmly, 252 

Vcrmmon, 134 

Wens on 270,323,348 

Cauliflower, best, 403 

Cavuga Co. Ag. Society, Fair of, 980 

Cellars, dry aiki rat proof, 234 

Cedar, red, to grow from seeds, 155 

Chickens vs. Insects, 47 

Chimneys, high, C8 

Cheese, amount per cow, 81,143 

— cream, how mads, 30 

— factory, larffe in Ohio, 225 

^ pine apple, how made, 29 

— press. Pick's, 349 

Chains for drawing timber, 211 

Chenango Co Ag. Society, Fair of, ... . 379 
Cherry trees at midsummer, 259 

— — iiiieciaou, 147 

— — peel uig bark from, 256 

— — spllltingof, 153 

— — - slag oil, 13 

Chess coniroversy, 87 

Chestnuts, how to raise, 153 

Chicken Hatcher, 405 

Churn, The Excelsior, 243 

Clinton Co. Ag. Socieiy, 80 

CSimbuig plouis, impporu fur 20 



Clover, prolific white, 371 

— sowing with com, 387 

Connecticut Ag. Society, 286 

Color of apples, * 372 

Cobs, value of as food, 190 

Corn Sheller, Smith's, 6 

Com Sulk Cutter, Wheeler's, 8 

Cortland Co. A^. Society 41, 119 

Cotton Mattrasses, bow made, 256 

County Fairs, 370 

Crab Grass, valuable, 329 

Crab. English, and the Apple, 375 

Cranberries, culture of. 352, 385 

— grown on upland, 35, HO 

Cross cultivation, 309 

Cucumber, rapia growth of, 385 

— analysis of, 397 

Cultivation, general theory of, 807 

— successful, 181 

CuLTiVATOK, The— For 1853, 388 

Postage on, Il9 

Premmms to agents of, iio 

— Award of, ]94 

ToReadersof, 68 

^alue of; 4, 15, 78, ill, 117, 138, 249, 307 

Cultivators, importance of, 31 

Curculio catcher, plan for, 146 

— description of, 223 

— destroyed by swine, 221 

— in Michigan, 210 

— oil troughs for. 182 

— protection asanist, 28, 310, 381 

— whitewash for. 105 

Currant Wine, excellent, 354 

— Bushes, how to train, 20 

— — insects on, 257 

Cuttings, Fruit Trees from, 77, 79 

Cypress Vine, to vegetate seeds of, 311 



Dairy Products of New- York, 81 

— business on the Prairies, 65, 306 

DairieSj construction of, 378 

Dandelions, culture of, 279 

DeathofS. W. Cole, 59 

— A. J. Downing, 297 

— Prof. Norton, 329 

Diseases of Plants, 386 

Distance for Standard Pear Trees, 110 

Dogs, Expense of, 252 

— Shepherds, 50 
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Cheese, Cream, how made,. 90 

— Pineapple, to make, 28 

Cotton Mattrasses, how made, 256 

Grapes, to keep fresh, 152, 301 

Fruit, preserving ui a fresh state,. . . 374 

Hams, tocure, 30,352 

House- work, weekly routine of, ... . 8 

Hints, Domestic and Rural 6 

Husk Beds, how made, 256 

Maple Molasses, how made, 203 

Plums, to pickle, 301 

Potatoes, how to fry, 8 

Pork, sailing for summer use, 56 

*Peach Leatiier' and 'Pumpkin Pap,' 66 

Soap, Crane's Patent, 74 

Smoking Meat 103 

Starch, now to make com 289 

Tomatoes, how to dry, S59, 348 

-■to pickle, 320 

Whitewash, how to make, 3 

Washing fluid, how made and used, 28 

— drying and ironing clothes, 73 

Don't Fret, 31 

Door-yards, village, on planting, {5 

Draining, advantages of, 24, 153, 224 

~ cheap, 131 

— eflTects of, ,.,.,. 355 

— in Indiana, igg 

— on heavy and light soils, 36S 

— tilefor,. no 

— Plow. Fowler's, 382 

— ten reasons for, 283 

Drills, Rickford and Huff'mau's, 10 

— . Emery's 57 

— Nolicesofj 31 

— trial of, at Geneva, 353 

Drouth iu Vermont, 291 

Ducks, profits of raisingi lis 



Eclipses in 1858j «.... 2 

Education, Agricultural,... 34, 92, 117, 267 

— Female,. ..,.•••• 397 

— of Animals, 394 

— in Agricultural science, 107 



Education necessary to the Fanner, ... 8f 

Egg Physiology, 38f 

Electricity, laws of. 81 

Embellishments of nome,. 406 

Kuglish crab and the apjue, 375 

Errors in Practice, 216 

Engine, Carbon, 380 

Evergreens, Economy of, 130 

— rare, severe winter for,. 255 

— transplanting, 256 

— trees and shrulM, 105 

Excellent advice, 130 
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Fair Dealing, 23 

Fairs, Agricultural, remarks on, 362 

Farm, a fine one, - 209 

— A little one well tilled, 186 

— Mr. Ayrault's, 82 

-^ of Mr. tStickney, 375 

— Products of an English, 7 

— Power, economy <H, 171 

— Snbdivison of, 65, 153 

— Tools, value of in New- York, 367 

Farms, val ue of in New-York, 367 

— GoodandBad, 3O6 

Farmer, the good. 3S2 

— Daniel Weuster a, 4(|0 

Farmers, Education necessary for,^. .... 87 

— Families, contrast between, 83 

— Healthof, 235 

— Present Position of, 205 

— Talk, 271 

— Wives, 206 

— What every one may have, 300 

Farming, inacuracy in, 128 

— can monev be made by it,. 963 

— in Pennsylvania, 43 

— importanceof doing it well....... Ill 

— in the Housatonic Valley, 135 

— Mechi's, aoi 

— on the IVairies, • , 67 

— profitsof, 290 

— remarks on, 265 

— superficial, 68 

— theory and practice of, 305 

Female Education and Influence, 3D7 

Fences, Coon's Patent, 322 

— in Pennsylvania, 50 

— law decision about^ ." 99 

— new mode of building, 140 

— wire, how made, 213 

Fertility of Oliio Bottoms, 406 

Figs, American,... 381 

Flax, culture of, 178 

— cotton, 152 

Fleeces, heavy 120, 363 

Flies, Iiow to calch, 234 

Flower Seeds from Oregon, 354 

Flowers, beautiful, 133 

— cultivation of, 22 

— succession of, 403 

Forces of the Farm, - iflO 

Forei^ers, what they thiak of us,. . . . 44, 70 

Formidable Losses, 233 

France, notes of a tour in,. . .. 139, 204, 275 

Franklin Co. (Vt.J Ag. Society, 119 

FRUIT— Blighted by wet weather 4i3 

— Catalogue Am. Pom. Society,. ... 401 

— at Stale Fairs, 402 

— Crop, value of, 77 

— Culture at Washington, 811 

— Dried, for foreign markets, 212 

— Keeping fresh, 222 

— House for drying, 259 

— Market not overstocked, 133 

— New and old in Western New- 

York 309 

— New, tested at Boston, 342 

— Packed in ice, 77 

— Profitsof, 143 

— Preserving in a fresh slate, 374 

— Stealing, 133,221, 240 

— Trannatlaniic exchanges of. 210 

— White, not attacked by birds, .... 133 
Fruit Trees, cultivation about, , , , . 23| 

— — from cuttings, .' 77,70 

— — liquid manure for, 221 

— — manuring, 403 

— — moeson 77 

— — oversttick of, 77 

— — pruning ; 402 

— — surfeit of, 177 

— — summer pnming, 240 

— — to prevent ii\jiiry from mice 

and rabbits 403 

— — tobacco for, 10© 

— — traiwplBiiUnr, 311, 402 

Fumigator for destroying insects, 278 

Furrowcr, a double, 116 
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Galen Ag. Society, 119 

Garden of Plants at Paris, S9, 277 

Gardening about Loudon, 50 

Gardens, Farmer^s, 103 

— I^ayin^ out kitchen, 11 

— toa nij 14 

Gerauiunu, skillful growing, 24 

Goose. Cauadiftu or wild, 86 

Gooseberries, how to train, 2o 

— ilie beat, HO 

Gophers, 155 

Grafting and Pruning shears, 172 

— Grape vines,. •• 11 

— timefor, ••• 132 

— tool for orchards, U 

GraAs from old trees, . • . . • 183 

Grain separator, Boothia, 315 

Granary, rat proof, 110 

Grapes, seedling, 47 

— best for Iiouae culture, 403 

— tokeepfresh, 152,301 

— fine samples of. 354 

Grape vines, houses lor,.. 18 

— — tograA, 11,133 

Grass, Crab, valuable, 339 

— best for meadows, 405 

— Orchard, remnrks on, 287 

— Quack, to destroy, 100 

— Seed, not enough sown, 93 

— — tor lawns, 143 

— — time to sow, 192 

Great West, Agricultural resources of,. . 364 

Green crops foir manure, SSfl 

Greenhouses, to destroy insects in, 133 

— value of to invalids, 903 

Gnano and Lime, efEecu o(, 172 

— and Lobos Islands, 377 

— best mode of applying, 221 

— cost of in Great Briiam, 133 

— Fraudin, 170 

— howtoapply, 191,294 

— on wheat, 2fl5 

— Premium for substitute for, 355 

— value of, 91 

Gypsum for painting, 320 



H. 

Hampden, Franklin and Hampshire Fair, 379 

Hanw, prize, how cured, 30 

Hasty conclusions, 121 

Hawks, how to catch, 122 

Hay and Fodder, cutting and curing,. ... 170 

— on western pniines, 304 

— Presses, description of, 180 

— Salt, value of, 91 

— unloading by horse power, S25 

Heating apparatus for houses, 5 

Hedges, Osage Orange,. . 154, 195, 272, 315 

— Thoni, 335 

Hickory trees, to miae from seed, 402 

Highland and Ag. Soeieiv of Scotland,. . 354 
Huns, domestic and rural, 6 

— horticultural, 279 

Hoe handles, long, 303 

Hog, pointsof a good, 383 

HoUyhocks, fancy varieties of, 246 

Home embellishmeuts, 406 

Homer, village of, 152 

Horse Rakes, importance of, 31 

— Racket, 288 

HORSES— Carrots for, J.36 

Clydesdale draught, 49 

Crushing grain for, 56 

ColtSj lice on, 256 

English draught 20, 105 

Floors (f.t foundered, 245 

How to treat bnulky, 291 

Mr. Burnen's " Consternation,". . 48 

Morgan, notices of, 56 

Norman, notices of, 50. 199. 205, 282 
Number and value ofin New York, 367 

On raisuig, 105, 173, 239 

Pennsylvania, 50 

Shoulder slip in, 3B1 

Vermont, why good, 236, 333 

HoQsatoiiic Valley, farming in, l.'K 

HoiMC work, weekly routine of, 8 

— Plants in winter, 372 

Husk beds, how made, !^ 

Hydraulic Ram, 9 
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Ice Trade, history of 141 

— Houses, cheap, 351 

— — construction of, 380 

Illinois State University, .-. .. 153 



Implements, trial of, at <3eneva, 220, 201, 312 

Indefinite Statements, 286 

INDIA:^ CORN : 

Crop, value of,. . . 1 189 

CoMi of growing 91, 134, 206, 407 

Culture of, 252 

— on the Prairies, Ml 

Curing'^lalks of, 268 

Early Mandan, .TSO 

Experiments in harvesting, 52, 332 

— in growing. 174 

— in manuring, 205 

— needed wi>h, 247 

Grown with Potatoes, 181 

Growing for Fodder, 3^ 

Hi California, 376 

On Toppinr, 69 

Premium Crops of, 88, 99 

Saltpetre for seed, 371 

To improve, 69 

Ink for marking labels, 81 

Insects, attacks of on vegetation, 14 
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Jefferson Co. Ag Society, .' 119, 3S2 

— — Agriculture of, 334 

Joint Worm, description ofy 384 



Kind Words, reasons for using, 31 

Knife Sharpener, 99 

Knowledge, how to acquire, 250 

Kossutli's Vinil, 260 



L. 

Labor, dignity and disgnce of, 91 

— saving machines, 31 

I«ard oil for lamps, 01 

Lamp, a new one, 380 

Lawns grasses for, 143 

Indies' Riding Match, 388 

Letters from Sandwich Islands, 206, 241 

Lightning rod«, 84 

Lima Beans, to raise early, 3 

Liipe Gas, 222 

— Bumhig, kilns for, 351 

— stone, weight of, 227 

— Sunerphospliate of, • • 385,406 

— ana Guano, effects of^ ]72 

Live Stock, value of in New- York, .... .367 
Locust, seventeen year, 121 

— Red Legged, ravages of, 367 

Ijong Island lands, value of. 54 

LolxM Islands and Gnano, 377 

liong pasture, 97 

liooking glasses to frighten birds, 311 



Machines, Labor-saving, 31 

Magnolia, hardineas of^ 143 

Maine, season in, 311 

Mangle, description of, Ill 

MANURES— Bone--s«« Sonet. 
Guano— Me Guano. 

How to manufacture, 47, 308, 369 

How to apply, 154 

How to make cheaply, 183 

How to preserve, 257 

Inquiries about, 276 

Keeping and ap^l ication of, 48 

Liberal application of, 91 

Liquid and solid, 91 

Liquid, 221,220,255 

Mineral, theory of, , 90 

Management of, 195, 304 

PoiDsh, 55 

Retained by the soil, 282 

Special and general, OS, 2't3 

The best, 17 

Marls of No w- Jerncy, 269 

Maryland Ag. Socictv, 171 

Massachusetts Hort. Society, 143 

— tioard of agriculture, 120, ,122 

Meat, smoking, 103 

Meadow, improved, 154 

— biat ffrnsses for, 405 

Mechi-s high farming, 201 

Melons, succes«fVil culture of, 68 

— to raise early, 3 

— the Christiana, 43 

Michigan, wool growing in, 270 

— State Pair, .381 

Mildew on plants, 221 

Milk, per cow, 226 



Milk, difference in richness of, 203 

Milking, instrument for, 287 

Mill for grinding feed, 03 

Moisture of untilled grounds, 323 

Molasses, maple, how made, 203 

MoMrern. Keichum's, lOJ, 130, 312 

— Manny's, 312 

— notices of, 31 

— Rugg's, 313 

Mules, advantages of over horses, 144 

— number of In New- York, 367 

— on raising for market, 370 

Muskhighom (0.) Ag. Society, 57 



H. 

New Brunswick Ag. Society, 354 

— Letter from, 300 

New Hampshire State Fair, 391 

New Jersey, agriculture, and marl«, . . 200 
Niw-York StaU Ag. Society: 

Aiuiual meeting, i 89 

Fair of, 331, 354 

Notices of, 57 

Officers of, 88 

Premiums awarded at Utica, 330 

Proceedings of Kx. Committee, .... 254 

Suggestions to, 187 

Winter Premiums, 88 

Niagara Co. Ag. Society, 57 

Notes of a Tour in France, . . . 139, 904, 275 
Northampton Cattle Show, 378 



0. 

Oats, Black Tartarian, IS* 

— and Carrots, comparative value of, 37C 

— culture of, 25i 

— premium crops, 86, 9i 

Ohio State Fair, 331 

— Bottoms, fertility of, 406 

Oil Cake, analysis of, 24i 

— for fattening animals, 104 

Onion Fly, ravages of, 334 

Onions, culture <k, 82, 108, 334 

Orchard Ornss, remarks on, 288 

Orchards, cultivating, fffl 

— caterpillar destructive in 199 

— their management, 1» 

Osage Orange, hardiness of, 405 

Ot-»ego Co, Ag. Society, J19 

Oxen, breaking, 139 

Ox Yoke, Chase's Potent, 354 



V. 

Patent OfRce, report from, 57 

Peaches destroyed by Frost, IsL 

Peach Trees, curl on, 309 

— — to destroy worm in,. 13?* 

Pears and Pear Trees, notes on,.' 36 

— best for marketl 371 

— Dwarf, for marketuig, 341 

— high price for Whiter, 330 

— large, 79 

— notices of new, 36, 43, 77 

— Rosliezer, 374 

— Seedlings, blight in, 188 

-— tested at Boston, A3 

Pear Trees, blight in, 255 

— — best for quince stocks, 374 

— — double working, 110 

— — forms of, 41 

— — notes on, 36 

— — on Quince stocks, 109 

— — productive, 133 

— — profitable. 373 

— — pyramidal, how I rained, 10 

— — results of manure on, 341 

— — transplanting in summer, .... 77 
Peas, to raise early, 91 

— and beans, fHttening qualities of,. . 105 

Pennsylvania, farming in, 48 

Penobsicol Hort. Society, 59 

PERIODICALS :— 

American Veterinary Journal,.. 57, 224 

Boston Cultivator, 122 

Country Gentleman,. 388, 392, 393 

Farmers' Monthly Visitor, 1S7 

— Jouninl, 226 

Farmer and Artisan, 226 

Graham's Mngazine, 76, 193, 258, 320, 387 

Green Mountain Farmer, 187 

Harper's Magazine, 57, 76, 118, 132, 193 

289, 320, 387 
International Magazine, 57, 76, 118, 132 

Jefferson Farmer, 226 

Journal of U S. Ag. Society, ...... 328 

Kentucky Cultivator, 290 
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Ptriodieatt : — 

Little's LiTiur age, 118, 133,824, 880, 397 

New.Eugland Cnltirator, 187 

New York Farmer, 187 

Northeru Farmer, 187 

Ohio Farmer, 187 

The Horiicolturist. 855, 311 

TlieNewEra, 800 

The New EnglaDder, 330 

The Plow. 187 

The Wool Grower, , 800 

Philosopher's Stone, 16 

Phosphate of Lime, 57 

Planets, rising and setting of. 3 

— phenomena of for 1853, 8 

Planting, sacceasfnl ptogrem in, . . . .^ . . . 375 
Plants, eaten by different animals, 38 

— diseases of, 386 

— house, oare of in winter, 373 

— injured by winter, 846 

— supports lor climbuig, 36 

Plaster on wheat 380 

Platinus reviewed, 211, 317 

Plowing, deep, 850, 380 

— headlands, 183 

— • importance of frequent, 155 

— necessity for deep, OS, 101 

— subsoil, 50 

— straight, 81 

Plow for draining, 355 

Plows, Gang, 315 

— Fowler's Draining, 382 

— Michigan sod and subsoil, 

— Old Olid new, 17 

— should pulverize the soil, 83 

Plums, Lombard. 31 1 

— attheSouth, 373 

— remarks on different varieties,. . . . 106 
Plum trees, black rust cm, 180, 379 

— — best for light soils, 387 

— — insects on, 121^ 858 

— — knots on, remedy for, 18, 386 

POETRY— A Domestic Picture 50 

Forest Musings, 320 

The Home of Taste, 403 

The Old Mill, 823 

The Plow 339 

Pomological Congress at Philadelphia,. . 342 

— convention in Illinois, 134 

— meetings in Utica, 340 

Pork, sniting for summer use so 

Potnsh for manure, 55 

POTATOES— culture of, 115, 175 

Blight in, 379 

Disease in, investigations relating to, 350 

355 

From seed, 57 

Grown with com, i^i 

Mulching 140 

Prospects of crop, SOS 

Rot in 153, 175, 350, 355 

Stone Hill, 58 

Sweet, flnnly«i» of, 132 

Grown in Illinois 133 

Varieties snlnect to rot, 104 

POULTRY: 

Care of in winter, 18 

Confined to fatten, 133 

Cross between common and Musk 

Ducks, 381 

Dorkingi, 387 

Ducln. nrofits of raising, lig 

F<8lahlishmenl, large, 3B5 

Fancy and common, 24o 

House, 807 

Inquiries about, 886 

Management or, : 193 

Manner of feeding 323 

Oniamenlal, Mr. Gilet*, 53 

Profitable, 154 

Sales of in Boston, 370 

Show at Boston, 64 

— at Cincinnati, •• 128 

Shonld not roo«t in horse stables,. . . 313 

Turkeys, expense of raising, 807 

To keep lice from, 220 

VariRtiex and management of, 305 

Poverty and Procrastination,. 300 

Prairie Farming ! 67 

— dairy bu«>inem on, 85 

Pruning Frnit Trees, 403 

— and Grafting Shears, 172 

— Autumn, 851 

— Summer, a<l6 

Punctuality, importance of, 155 

Puuiam County, cropt in, 09 



Quack Grass, to destroy, 100 

Quinces sahfor, 856 



B. 

Rabbits, Fancy Lop-eared, 84, 354 

— gnawing of,. . . .' 344, 408 

Ram, Hydraiuic, 

— — improved, 87 

Raspberry culture, profit of, 306 

Reapers, Atkin's, 314 

— Burrall's, 313 

— Danford's, 314 

— Densmore't, 314 

— Denton's, 383 

— Hussey's, 46,854,313 

— McConmck's, 85, 46, 850, XS, 407, 418 

— Manny's, , 314 

— > notices of, 31, 314 

— trial of in England, 46 

— — at Geneva, 313 

— Seymour & Morgan's, 314 

— sales of in Engluid. 331 

Reaping machines, remarks on, 380 

— in England, 369 

Rhubarb, leaves of poisonous, 310 

Riding match, 388 

Roads, importance of dry, *. 136 

Roofs, paint for,* 6 

Roots, length of^ 138, 31 1 

Rose bug, description o^ 100 

— Insects, 300 

Roses, best sorts, 143 

— Hybrid perpetual 188, 403 

— Lists of, 77 

— Moss, 403 

— select list of,. 877 

— wintering lender, 846 

Rural Axioms, 131 

Ruta Baga, culture of,« 818 

— — heavy crop of, 885 

By®} premium crops, 88, 00 

8. 

Salt, as food for plautt, 15 

— as a manure, 180 

Sandwhicit Islands, agriculture of^. 808, 341 
Saw, cross-cut, worked by horse power, 81 

Saw Mill, Page's portable, 73 

St. Lawrence Ag. Society, I19 

School House, ilcsign for, 75 

Science, iu effects on agriculture, 113 

— of Agriculture, 137 

Scientific Agriculture, 365 

Seed, advantages of change of, 330 

Seeds, Frozen, ; 133 

— number of m a given weight, 18 

— to preserve pure, 122 

Shade trees, remarks on, 373 

Serpents, nature of, • 50 

Sewing Machines, 303 

SHEEP— Average product of wool, 283 

Black-faced Scotch. 17 

French Merinos. Mr. Botch's 90 

— — foundation of, 840 

— — Mr. Jewett's,. . . 184,104,316 
_ — Mr. Campbell's, . .. 251, 283 

— — Rambouillet, S75 

— — notice of, 889 

Foot Rot in 15i 

Heavy and Light wooled, PQ 

Husbandry 377 

— in Michigan 270 

— on the Prairies, 314 

In Pennsylvania, 50 

ImpTovcraent of our common, 367 

Jackets for, ; 186 

Large fleeces of, 363 

Ijcicester, 145 

Mr. Avery's 185, 226 

Number in United States, 283 

— in New- York, 367 

Pbisoned by peach leaves, 12 

Remarks on, 185 

South Down, 80 

Silesian Merino, 281 

Shearing, Mr. Bingham's, 274 

Smearing, 376 

Shepherd's dog, 50 

Silk, domestic, 389 

Slugs, Cherry, 13 

Soap, Crane's patent, 74 

Soils, Anal)*fli8 of, 345 

— pulverization of, 13, 345 

Solar System, table of, 3 

Starch, to make Com, • • 2^9 

Siaie and County Fairs, 379 

Steam, cultivation by •• . 83 

— Enghie for farm work, 800 

Stock, food for sick, 151 

— hard mouth for, • • . 72 

— regular feeding, ••.... 80 

— ahclter for fattening, 50 



Stock, stall feeding, 68 

Stone, machine for picking, 318 

Stoves, Franklin Cool, 5 

Sriaining after large statements, 188 

Strawberries at Rochester, 277 

— analysis of, : 183 

— — correction of, 838 

— culture of, 806 

— English 341 

— five ben sorts, 143 

— notes on, 308 

•— raising seedliiigs, 375 

— profits of, 345 

— productiveness of, 846, 401 

— RivalHudson, 311 

— transjrianting, 77 

— treatment cfm blossom, 174 

— wintering, 375 

Stump Puller, Stewart's Patent, 87 

Striped Bugs, to destroy, 381 

Style, new, when adopted, 3 

Superphosphate of Lime. 385 

Sugar, Beet, in Frmice, ', 174 

— boiling, 110 

— Maple, how to make, 803 

Sullivan County, Agriculture of, 308 

Swamps, reclaiming, 195 

SM'eet Flag, to destroy, 175 

Sweet Potatoes, analysis of, • • 138 

— — grown in Illinois, 133 

SWINE: 

Apples for fattening, 14 

Best food for 104 

Chinese, 81 

Good, 154 

Heavy litter of pigs, 90 

In Pennsylvania, 50 

Live and dead weights, .* 104 

Number of, in New- York, 367 

Styes for, 188 

Points of a good, 383 

The Babimssa, 20 



T. 

Texas, Live Stock in, 70 

Theory and Practice, 183 

— — — of farming, 305 

Thermometers, Cream, 287, 351 

Things I have seen, 271, 340 

Thoughts and Experience, 848 

Threshing Machine and Winnower, 

Wheeler's, 30 

— Machines, Trial of, at Geneva,. . . 314 

Tide Table for 1852 3 

Timl>er, sfdittuig frozen, 810 

Time, Equation of, ' 3 

Tin RooA, painting, 888 

Toads in Gardens, 14 

Tobacco for Trees and Plants, 100 

— grown in the United States,. ..... 380 

Tomatoes, culture of, 206, 856 

— howtodry 358,948 

— longuseof, 381 

Transmutation, 87 

Transplanting, remarks on, 311 , 408 

Trees, for fencing, 176 

— for protection from wini^s, 7 

— never too late to ^ant, 154 

Trial of Implements at Geneva,. . . . 220, 271 

— — report of, ,, 318 

Tiu-keys. ex|)ense of raising, 207 

Tuniep Fly, guano for 108 

— — ra^niges prevented by fish oil, 286 

— — to destroy, , ,,,, 118 

Tumepa on heavy soil, 859 



V. 

United Slates Ag. Societv, constitution 

and oflScers of, 884 

— — Journal of, 388 

— — growth of, 70 

University of Albany, 35, 90, 158 

Ubscienlific and scientific agriculture, . . 365 

V. 

Variejies from a single species, 279 

— limited duration of,. 837 

Vermont State Ag. Society, organization 

of, 39 

— — Fairof, 333 

— — notices of, 181,885 

Ventilation, necessity for, 818 

Victoria Regia Lilly, 83 

Village door yards, on idanting, 85 

Vineries, I9 

Vines for decorathig houses, 1^ 
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YiDM, forTerandakk 958 

— to ke«p bugs from, 290 

Yirgmia, crops in, 3S3 

~- prices of land in, 189 

— State Aff. Society, IM 



W. 

Walks, to destroy weeds in, 231, 227 

Wash for barns, 279 

Washing Fluid, how made and nsed, ... 28 

— drsring and ironing cloihes, 73 

— clothes by wholesale, 9d9 

Water, importance <^ on a farm, 2"^ 

Webster. Daniel, as a farmer, 400 

Weeds, m gravel waks, to destroy, 227 

— losses occasional by, 233 



Weeds, the way they increase, 79 

Wells, ice water in, 304 

Western world institme, 00 

What every farmer may have, 300 

Whatever yon do, do well, 219 

WHEAT— covering with straw, 388 

Drill colture of, 38, 365 

Does not tarn to chess, 87 

Great crop or 224 

Growing on the prairies, 345 

Harrowing iu spring, 300 

Leached affhes for, 254 

Manures for, , 205 

On clover sod, 226 

Plaster for, 22G, 3&9 

Rsvages of joint worm in, 3B4 

Sowing- thick, 24 

Spring, wishmg, ,. 91 



IFfcaat— Premium crons, 88 

To increase new icinds of, 251 

Winter, Premium crops, 88 

White wash^ to make, 3 

— for brick work, 191 

Wife, seleetirg a, 

Willows, amount imported,. SI91 

Wmds, protection from whiter, . . . 4. . . , 7 

Winter, the time to think, 115 

Wintenng cabbage plants, 402 

Wire fences, how to make, 213, 327 

Wire worms, salt for, 50, 01 

— — to destrov, 253,319 

Wool, average product of, 283 

— large fleece of, 120,363 

World's Fair at New- York,; 388 

Writer, A Practical, 251 
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BUILDINGS. 

Bam, plan of, 248 

Chester comity bam, 344 

Comitry house, 28 

Farmhouse, 112,113 

Hoa^ plan of, 280 

— for a clei^man, 16 

Poultry house, 207 

School lioase, 75 

Vineries, 18 



CATTLE. 

Ayrsfave Bull "Dandy," 240 

Devon Boll, Mr. Wamwrigtai»s, 144 

_ ^ "Champion," 348,400 

Hungarian. 55 

NagoreBull, 217 

Short Horn Bull "Halton," 216 

— — — *'Lord Eryhome," ,'176 

Heifer ."YarmLass," 80 

Cow, **A2alia,» 377 

— —Ball, "Splendor^'' 247 

-. — Mr. Chapman's Prise HeifeiB, 401 

Shropshire Ox, 104 



HORdES. 

Clydesdale, 49 

*K5onstematioiV 48 

English Draoght, 20 



SWINE. 

Chinese, 81 

TheBabimsta, 20 



SHEEP. 

Black fiiced Scotch, 17 

French Merino, Mr. Jewett's. 184, 316 

— — Mr. Campbell's, 263 

Leicester, 145 

Silesian Merino, 281 

South Dowm, 80 



RABBITS. 
Fancy Lop Eared, 24 



POULTRY. 

Group of, 03 

Wild Goose, 86 



FRUIT. 
Blackberry, , .,, 188 



PLANTS AND TREES. 

Grouping trees, 7 

Geranium, 24 

IVramida] pear trees, 19 

Victoria Regla Lily, 23 



MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTa 

Atkin's Reaper, 314 

Burrall's Reaper, 313 

Bickford & Huflman's Drill, 10 

Cross-cut saw, Emery's, 91 

Double Ftirrower, no 



Emery's Threshing machine 32 

Fowler's Draining Plow, 382 

Ketchum's Mower, 130, 312 

Manny's Mower, 312 

Michigan sod ana sub-soil plow, 9 

McCormick's Reaper, 25 

Old and new plowA, 17 

Run's Mower, 313 

Smiin's com-sheller, 6 

Stuart's Stump Puller, ;... 27 

Stone picking machine, 318 

Wheeler's com stalk cutler,. 8 

— Thresher and Winnower, 30 



s 

MISCELIANEOUS. 

Box for Growing Early Peas, 21 

Bmlding Wire Fences, 218 

Brown's Fumigator, 278 

Cttttiiws, how to (riant, 79 

Curculio Catcher, 146 

Cheese Press, Dick's, 348 

Chum, Excekoir, 243 

Diagrams of Farms, 65, 60 

Franklin Coal Burner,. . . : 5 

Frame for Keeping Grspes, 301 

Grafling Tool for Orchards, 23 

Garden of Plants, Paris, 29 

Hydraulic Water Ram, 27 

Laying out door yanls, 25 

Plan for Kitchen Garden « 11 

Pruning and Grafling- Sh^rs, 172 

Sausage Cutter, 30O 

Supporu for Climbing Plants, 26 

The Mangle 7; Ill 

The Curculio, 223 

Trial of Implements 112 

Vase of Flowers, 22 

Worm taken from windpipe of a calf, . . 61 
Washing Machine, 74 
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It hu been Boid tliat " w« to*; Judge of tbesMllora 
fkrmer by tlie number of iOTCTcifiii he pockcU by Ihe 
end of the year ;" and u Uw nbole object of Lha buii- 
ana is to reap iti reward, the inquiry Tcry naturally 
Uices, "What [9 the secret why goiuo rurmert with the 
■tme amoniit of capiUlaod labor, gain more tbaDotben, 
and why Bome work bard all their Uvea without iMiiiiiig 
to tarn up with their ilwreB but lUtU that it valnabtel" 
The answer ti obriona — M do not know where the 
concealed treasnree lie, which the more fortunate have 
diaoovered, — andkaviDE diacoTered, immediately 
nence throwing out freely from the boftom of (heir 
rich furrows. It la surpiidng wliat miuea of wealth lie 
within reach of aome wbo are tolling laborluualy for 
what theae mines would at once afford them. We have 
known a very indualriouj mao draw stable manure from 
a distance of aereral niiles, to H>ply to the turface of 
land, that contained just twelrc incbei below, powerful 
means of fertility. The nanuriog was iodecd highlv 
profltable, bat a great mistalie waa committed by neg. 
lecling the other means. Aoolher former in one of the 
best counties of Western New- York, told us years 1 
that (O valuable wm the subauU of his land, that he would 
Iw glad to hare half a fbot of the top aoil of hla whole 
tve bandred acres at once nmored and tahcn away. 
Bat his knowledge baa slumbered ; for to this day, iicl. 
ther suheoil nor trench plow ha9eat«rgd beyond the usual 
depth. 

Accidental occurrences often teach valuable facts, of 
which the KKoestful ftnner at once avails himself. 
During one of those years whan the wheat-crop was 
nearly destroyed by adverse cansaa, a strip of land was 
observed tbrough a neigbbor'a field, bearing s finedenae 
crop of grain, while the real did not avqrage live bushels 
per acre. On Inquiry, it waa found that tbc anbaoil. In 
cutting a ditch, liadbeen ^read, merely for coDvenieace 
over ttie ground on either aide, and tbue imparted to It 
tbia extraordinary fertility. In another caae, by niliJag 
op by means of deep furrows, the marly subsoil with the 
light and spongy top soil of a piece of low land, an ac- 
quaintance aucGsedcd in expelling at once the worthless 
Toah and sedge grasses, and restoring a fine growth of 
Glover, A casual observation in cutthig a trench had 
pointed out this great improvement. 

We do not mean to assert that tlie anbsoil always con- 
Ulns, to BO great an extent, tha elemenU of IfertlUty. 
When It approacbo barrenness, caatioa Is of coarse 



needed In gradually deeping the soil, accompanied with 
manuring. But this condition is more frequently the 
exception tlian the rule. Fifty years of tillage, asfarm- 
Ing is too oHen coudncted, rather impoveriahes, than adds 
to mineral manures. The soil was not ori^oatlr de- 
posited so as to accommodate the surface- it ratnm of 
fi^rtilEty, to (lie exact depth penetrated by the modem 
cast-iron plow. The same ingredients essentially, often 
extend to many feet in depth ; and after cultivation liaa 
lessened or removed them, It in usually much eo^r to 
bring np from below a new supply ot the carbonate, anl- 
pbate, and phosphate of lime, tlun to apply them arti- 
ficially in suOicleDt abundance, although both may be 
adrantageouily resorted to. A veryslmple experiment 
will show, throughout a large portion of the country, a 
dlflbreni^e betweeu the top and under soil. Let a por- 
tion of any long-worn soli be dropped into diluted mu- 
riatic acid, and no action wilt be viable; a portion taken ' 
a few Inches lower, by Its effi;rvescence, will usually In- 
dicate carbonate of iiaic fn considenble quantity. So 
mnch Ifar a single ingredient oat of several. 

We bave Just witnessed a moat interesting example^ 
the results of deep [Jowinf. A fleVl of land, tepnted 
almoet to a prDvarb for ttie hard crisping to which ft 
had been sabjseted for nearly half a century, recently 
changed bands, and skim-culture immediately gave way 
to a different mode of treatment. By means of three 
comhined yoke of oxen, attached to that magnlflaeut 
implement, the Hicbigan sabsoll plow of largest dae, 
Ihe earth was turned up In the most beaulinil manner, 
taan average depth of one li>ot, aotaal measorement, 
and the light of the sun waa let in where 11 never sbono 
before, ft was InteregtiDg to observe the anrftce of 
fresh earth which aflerwardi covered the field. Miied 
with the marly anbeoll, were large portions of deoayod 
leaves, black monid, and crumbled loola, which bari 
slumbered there in security for half an age, while Ibe 
scratching system bad been so loi% in exiatenee bnt a 
few Inches above; and the whole presented very much 
the appearance of the fresh or virgin soil ot newly cleared 
land. 

It is not however, deep plowing alone that brings hid- 
den treasure hito use. There are many, many instancea 
where the sbarp-slgbted and active farmer will avail 
himself of much tbat is highly valuable, but usuallyun- 
observed. An interesting example of this Is fbroished 
by the practice of a distinguished scientific and sue. 
cessful farmer of wettemNew-Torb. Afewyearsdnce, 
when be first took possession of his Isnn, be found almost 
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eTery where, stores of neglected wealth. The batcher 
had thrown oat on his back lot, vast quantities of bones. 
These he was glad to give away in order to get rid of 
them. The neighboring plaster mill soon reduced tbcm 
io a highly fertiliaing powder. Now, in the same neigh- 
borhood, waste bones are eagerly sought by all . Again, 
it was customary to draw out and pile up in huge use- 
letB heaps, the refuse ashes of the soap-boilers and 
potash factories. This same observhtg farmer obtained 
permission to remove these heaps to his fields. His 
neighbors witnessed his success, and as a consequence, 
he cannot now get leached ashes without paying a good 
price for them. 

Again,— he discovered that much of the fertility of 
his farm i^as lost by the presence of a superabundance 
of water in the soil. He adopted a thorough system of 
tile-draining, laying his drains scientifically with an 
engineer's levelling instrument. He can now plow his 
ground sooner in spring, and secure earlier sowing ; the 
plow runs more easily through the fine crumbling earth 
than in the wet adhesive mass as formerly ; the roots 
penetrate deeper, drouth does not affect the porous 
bed of earth; the cold water of the subsoil does not 
chill the early plant ; in short growth commences sooner, 
and advances without interruption until it reaches full 
and perfect maturity. The result of this successful 
practice is, that an imported tile-machine of the best 
construction, has been scarcely able to supply the general 
demand. Who can estimate the benefit thus resulting 

from the enlightened example of a single individual. 

»#« 

Agxicalture— A Bcimce. 

Progress is the almost universal law of the present 
age. We hear about a higher law than the commonly 
received one in government,— of a more perf^t organi- 
sation of society,— of a more refined literature— of im- 
proved facilities for commerce, travel, and the intercliange 
of thought,— of startling discoveries in science and the 
' mechanic arts— of surprising inventions of machinery, 
and so on to an unlimited extent. Yet whenever a new 
principle has been broached, the timid have refused to 
recognise it because it was netoy and empirics have seized 
eagerly upon it, and by false induction, drawn absurd 
conclusions; while those who would promote sound 
knowledge, have been obliged to contend wHh both these 
classes, as well as to enforce and illustrate the nature 
and bearing of the idea they aim to bring into notice and 
to make useful. 

So is it now, when the Importance of elevating Agri- 
culture to the rank of a science, and making its practice 
a rational employment and a means of culture, is openly 
advocated. All seem well content that there should be 
improvement in other pursuits j but when the hand of the 
reformer is laid on the farms which private industry has 
tilled, some rise up in defence of the old paths, as if their 
household gods had been insulted and dishonored. With- 
out spending a thought on a class of persons who ridicule 
the very idea of improvement in Agriculture, we propose 
to answer an honest objection, and to endeavor to remove 
a prejudice against the introduction of scientific principles 
Into practical Agriculture. 

" The art of makiog science inaccessible," which has 



so long been taught in the schools, must, in this progres* 
sive and thinking age, give way to a system of a more 
popular and practical nature, retaining all that is truly 
valuable in the old, so modified and brought down to 
common apprehension, as to be serviceable to those who 
most need its benefit. 

All knowledge is derived from first princlides, and 
tbese, in natural science, become evident only after a 
series of careful experiments, and long continued ob- 
servation. It is the ultimate object of physical science 
to discover these laws, and by inductive reasoning to 
generalise them and draw fVom them logical conclusions. 
All that exceeds this, ^oes beyond the proper province 
of physical science, and belongs to the sphere of specu- 
lation. No mind is saffidently eomprehennve and powerful 
to grasp this universe as a whole, and by an analysis of all 
its parts, to exhibit its perfect harmony, the mutual re- 
lation of each integral part, and all the laws of nature. 
The phenomena of nature, are alone g^ven to us, and it 
is by observing the oopnection between these and certain 
resnlta, that first principles are established, and advance 
nmde. In works on the various branches of science, we 
find only the record of the observations of others and the 
conclusions they have drawn fhmi them, upon the truth 
or falsity of which tatare observation must again decide. 
It would be erroneous, however, to infer that there can be 
nothing fixed and determinate in physical science ; for there 
is a wottderfVil simplicity and completeness in the laws of 
nature* apparent to every mind. Phenomena, resulting 
f^om the law of gravitation, and those of astronomy, 
were once the objects of mystic speculation, and gave 
rise to a thousand dogmas which we have received as 
the melancholy inheritance of the past. Mind has ever 
been obliged to wade through error in its search for truth ; 
but once discovered, like the diamond in the mine, it 
shines by its own native light, bringing irresistible con- 
viction of its worth. 

Natural science is, then, cmpliatically a progressive 
one, always giving scope to the perceptive and logical pow- 
ers, — always exciting curiosity , and repaying investigation 
with the most certain and satisfying knowledge. The in- 
fallibility which attaches to every truth brought to light 
by actual and rei)eated experiment, makes definite and 
undeniable every step of progress, and furnishes unmis- 
takable data for farther research. This brings within the 
grasp of every inquiring mind, all the means necessary 
to the perfect comprehension and successful application 
of the results of investigation. Every person who has an 
eye to observe, a hand to work, and ahead to think, may, 
if he choose, be a student of nature, — an experimenter in 
the great laboratoryof the world, and a demonstrator of 
practical science. Nature is a text-book, alike open to 
all, and he whose area of observation is confined to the 
limits of bis own garden, may discover facts as important 
as one who traverses the earth in search of the strange and 
inexplicable. Tliere cannot be a stronger incentive to 
action, than the fact that so much which is beautifVil and 
instructive lies half concealed and half revealed in the 
bosom of the earth — that the means of filling both the 
purse and the brain are within the reach of all. 

It is, in this country, comparatively a short time since 
Agriculture has been ranked among the branches of na- 
tural science, and it has not the completeness which be- 
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loi^ to those of longer etendiog, and upon which more 
elaborate attention haa been bestowed. Nor oan a per- 
fect system of Agriculture be expected. There is snch 
a Tariety in soils, so much that is variabke and condition- 
al in climate and seasons, that it is difficnlt to determine 
whether apparent results are referable to peculiar oir- 
cunstances or invariable laws. So long as the earth 
continues her revolntions, will there be changes in the 
practice of cultivation, and the capacity of the soil will 
sever be so fully known that no undeveloped power will 
be latent in it; yet, that there are certain rixxn pbihci- 
pLss in Agriculture, alike operative under all circum- 
stances, and in all climates, no well#infonned mind can 
doubt. Now so far as accurate observation has estab- 
lished these principles, so far is Agricultures Scissox— 
i.e., so much is known, on which all may safely rely, a 
fket to which they may refer for authority ; and so fast 
as farther experiment reveals other determinate laws, 
just so fast will the science progress. 

The community has long felt the need of some means 
of ascertaining definitely what is prineipU, and what 
mere conjecture and hypothesis, in all that is written on 
improved systems of Agriculture. If profound and 
practical knowledge is ever to take the place of empbi- 
dsm, it must be by fundamental instruction in the first 
rudiments of science, — as we have defined the term, — 
and who can impart this instruction, if not those who 
rank among our scientific men, and add to minute and 
long observation, high talent and ripe culture? It is to 
Buch men, we must look for authority, and by them be 
guided in investigation; and it will be no little advance 
in agriculture, to be well assured that the true founda- 
tion is laid, on which every intelligent farmer must build 
for hnnself. 

It is with a view to teach the application of sdence to 
practical agriculture, to form a nucleus for inquiring 
farmers, that the Trustees of the University of Albany 
have organized a department exclusively for tliis purpose. 

Prof. Jo0x P. NoKTOV will deliver a course of lectures, 
commencing the second Tuesday of January, comprising 
''a complete outline of the best system of modem Agri- 
culture,'' embracing the general structure and growth 
of plants, — ^the composition of soils, and how affected by 
different manures, — ^the elements of barn-yard, mineral 
and artificial manures, — an analyas of the products of the 
soil, showing their properties and value,-— the composi- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese, and the best method of 
feeding and fattening animals. That these lectures will 
be eminently practical, reliable and instmctive, the well- 
earned reputation of Prof. Noktox, is a sufficient guar- 
antee. 

Prof. Jakes Hall, of the K. T. Geological Survey, 
will deliver a course of lectures, on the bearing of Geolo- 
gy on Agriculture, conveying a fund of information that 
no one should be without. 

Dr. Hexxt GrOADBT announces a partial course on En- 
tomology, taking up the importance of a knowledge of 
insects to the agriculturist, the injuries caused by them 
to crops and ftuits, &c. Prof. Goadby has recently 
dosed a course of lectures in this city, and no one who 
listened to them^ can doubt the accuracy of his know- 
ledge, or (kil to be pleased with his elegant style. 



These lectures are not designed for the advanced scholar 
or the young student merely, but for the working farmer, 
and all who wish to inform themselves on these subjects. 
They are eapedaUy adapted to yomig men, who are en- 
gaged in active agricultural pursuits. The dergyman. 
teacher, lawyer and physician are required to pursue a 
course of study to fit thenoielTes for the practice of thefar 
profession, and why should the profesrion of Agriculture 
be entered upon, with no preparation, and with no higher 
purpose than '< to get a livii^?" A marked disdnction 
is every where made, between a thorouj^ly read prac> 
tioner and a quack, and this distinction ia now very pro* 
perly carried into farming. When three months atten- 
dance on instruction will give one an insight into the 
prindples of Scientific Agriculture, and fiimish data for 
life-long research, we cannot believe that an ambitious, 
right-minded young man, will " settle down" to plod in 
the old beaten track. The narrowest policy would dic- 
tate a course the most profitable, in which the greatest 
income might be secured with the least outlay, and 
when, to a system of profit and loss are added the laud- 
able ambition oi promoting sound, practical knowledge 
and self-culture, it becomes a privilege and a duty to use 
all possible means for improvement^to lead a rational 
and not mechanical life. 

We trust that a scheme so admirably adapted to the 
wants of the public, will not fail for lack of ready sup- 
port, and that the time is not far distant when our farm- 
ers wHI be as desirous to send their most promising sons 
to an agricultural school, as they now are to our law and 

medical schools. [See advertisement.] 

»»< ■ 

Oranberziea on Upland. 

The question whether cranberries can be grown advan- 
tageously on upland, is not, probably, fully settled. A 
correspondent of the Keto-Engtand Farmer, referring to 
several articles, says — ^^ihe feasibility of growing this 
fruit on upland, is beyond a doubt ; but of the expedien- 
cy of it, as a matter of profitable culture, I am not fully 
adrised.'^ The Pratrt« Farmer states that it has been 
tried in that vicinity, and says— -'^ we tried the vines very 
faithfiilly, as did others in this region, all with the same, 
or similar success. Our vines did grow for a while, but 
gradually got tired of it, and gave out by degreea; tiiey 
never gave us any fruit. They were plainly not at home." 

The most encouraging information we have seen in re- 
gard to success of cranberries on upland, is in a com- 
munication of Paul Hathaway, North-Mlddleborougb, 
Mass., in the Ploughman of Dec. 6th, last. He states 
that he has an acre of cranberry vines on upland, set 
out in 1846 and 1846— that they have borne fruit every 
since they were set out. But he gives no definite state- 
ment in regard to quantity of ftvAt produced. He says 
he has had a " good supply'' for himself and others, and 
this year '^ sold a few at two dollars a bushel." He left 
the vines, after they were set out, to " take their own 
way," and they have obtained full possession of the 
ground — some dT them having run seven feet. We have 
no particular description of the soil, and know not 
whether it is moist or dry . Some writers say they should 
be manured with bog muck, or peat, every year or two. 
Let us have more results. 
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A few obsenratioos made daring a short visit to some 
of the eastern gardens, may prove interesting to the 
firoit-growing readers of this journal. 

Blight. — A remarkable fact, and throwing some light 
(negatively,) on the pear blight, is the entire absence 
from this disease among the trees in the neighborhood 
of Boston. It seemed indeed strange to hear snch men 
as the preddent and ez-president of the world-rcDOwned 
Horticaltnral Society there, inqniring for the appearance 
and symptoms of the blight as of a disaster personally 
unknown to them, but so universally known and dread- 
ed in Western New- York and in Ohio. Boston and 
Rochester are not dissimilar in temperature of climate, 
hence we cannot trace it satisfactorily or wholly to the 
weather. Nor is rapid growth a necessary cause, for 
more freely growing trees than the thousands on the 
grounds of M. P. Wiu>Ea, S. Walksr, or C. M. Hovbt, 
are nowhere to be found. A part of Col. Wilder's 
grounds consist of reclaimed bog, with an ample addi- 
tion of improving and fertilizing materials; and the 
finest pear grounds belonging to President Walkeb he 
stated had been very heavily dressed with yard manure, 
with additions of ashes and guano,and the whole repeated- 
ly plowed, and repeatedly subsoiled, till mellow and rich 
in a high d^sree to a depth of about two feet. The 
growth of the trees fully corroborated his account. 
Limited observations at Philadelphia indicated a some- 
what similar condition of the trees at that place. 

Pyeaxidal PiABs.-*The finest collection, perhaps, 
in this country, are the 1500 pyramids of Hoyet k Co., 
at Cambridge, some of them 10 feet high. The pear 
crop proving this year mostly a failure, but few of them 
were loaded with fruit ; but the beauty of their training, 
as presented in the long avenues of these trees, could 
scarcely be surpassed by Cappe's celebrated trees of 
Paris. These were mostly, like Cappe's, on pear roots. 
Equally handsome specimens were observed on some 
parts of Col. Wildek's grounds. 

New PEAn8.*--Of the newer varieties which have been 
considerably proved, none appear to be more generally 
admired than the Doyenne Boueeockj for size, growth, 
productiveness, and quality. We have never heard a 
word against its high character. The Beurre Langelier 
is regarded by Hovet as the best early winter pear, and 
is highly esteemed by Mahviho, Walker, and others; 
while on the other hand, Mahnikg thinks the Lawrence 
is decidedly the best, so fkr as a partial trial will indi- 
cate. Col. WiLnsR finds the Doyenne grU d*Hiver 
Nouveau of good quality, and ripening later than Easter 
Beurre; the ifoioei/ large and fine; the Triomphe de 
Jodigne, ** good ;'' Nouveau Poiteau, handsome and fine; 
and SoldtU Laboreur a beautiful grower, and a fine pear. 
Van Mon^ Leon U Clere, as elsewhere, cracks badly 
with hiifl, and the Dix very badly. Some of the worst 
looking specimens of cracked pears observed anywhere, 
were on a tree of the Dix. Has this new and hardy 
American tree, already reached old age? Or will it die 
of old age at Dorchester, at the same time it is fiourish- 

• This article wm written for the Nov. No. of the Cultivator, but 
bat been aecidentaUy deferred to the present. 



log in youth and vigor near Rochester? A puasling fact 
in relation to cracking, occurred on the grounds of tho 
writer, — a young Doyenne pear on new ground, while 
bearing its first crop, became dotted with black specks 
precisely like those of leaf blight, on both leaves and 
fruit at the same time, and the fruit cracked and was 
worthless. This was some years ago, and has not been 
repeated. Not far distant, on very shnilar soil, stood 
another old Doyenne tree, bearing yearly six to twelve 
bushels of uniformly fair fruit, This fiict is very adverse 
to the theory of exhauetion qf soil by trees of long 
standing. 

Robert Maenieq ^as found only two of Knight's 
pears of much value, the Slyewood and Moccae, The 
Monarch f after a vast amount of pains to get it correct, 
proves after all, of no great value. Manning't Eliza- 
beth, he regards as one of the finest early pears. The 
Duchesee d^ Orleans promises to become very valuable. 
Of Grov. Edwards' new sorts, the Calhoun proves the 
best, and the Dallas a good fruit; the others not so 
worthy of notice. 

Standards ok Quiece.— Those sorts which grow 
freely and endure well on the Quince, as Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Angouleme, Glout Moroeau, fcc, may be set 
out in orchards and trained standard height. Specimens 
thus treated, more than twenty years old, bearing usual, 
ly several bushels a year, were observed in a fine condi- 
tion in the gardens of S. Walker and K. P. Wilder. 
The Langelier and Boussock promise to be good for tiiis 
purpose. 

Double. Worked Trees .—S. Walker strongly doubts 
the propriety of double- working many of the refractory 
sorts. He has trees of the Aremberg, Yan Mens' Leon 
le Clerc, and Dix, all double worked, but they succeed 
but poorly. Their growth is usually slow, and it is 
some years before they bear much ; and the first good 
crop exhausts nature and the tree commonly perishes 
after a full efibrt at bearing. Dearborn's Seedling, when 
double worked, does well, and it is nearly the only sort 
that does so. Results may sometimes prove more favor- 
able on other soils and in other places; but these show 
the necessity of caution in the promiscuous planting of 
such trees. 

Imfluemce or Locality. — ^The difference thus created 
is often remarkable. Dr. Brihokle of Philadelphia 
showed specimens of the Scckel pear, which would be 
looked upon by cultivators farther north, as of great 
size ; one specimen, which he assured us was by no 
means the largest he had seen, measured only two lines 
less than three inches long; and a fine crop of Doyennes 
in Baxter's garden, furnished plenty of specimens three 
inches in breadth and in height. The Pennsylvania and 
Chapman pears are greatly superior to the same sorts 
grown further north; and the Lodge, so poor with us, 
becomes really a fine pear at Philadelphia. 

A Productive Tree.— A tree of the IVinkfield pear, 
not of very large size, at S. Walker's, bore one year 
15 bnshels of fruit. The second rate ones (that is, after 
all the best had been selected,) sold for $6.00 per barrel. 
What would an acre of such trees yield per annum, 
admitting the value of the crop at half the preceding 
price, or $8 per barrel? 
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Honay B a» c T he Apiary. 

The old system of keeping honey bees has always ap- 
peared to me to be very defective. It is but one small 
remove from the state of nature— just so much of an im- 
provement as to induce the bees to accept of it and serve 
in it in preference to their old hollow trees, and no more. 
Numerous experiments have proved that bees can be 
managed upon systematic and economical principles^ just 
as well as cows, and other domestic aninials can, and 
that the per centage of profit on the outlay and labor is 
far greater. An examination of the plan of an apiary, 
hivented by Mr. Gilmork, of the state of Maine, has 
afforded me much pleasure, and led to a desire to call- 
public attention to the improvement of this valuable de- 
partment of rural ecwiomy. Before proceeding, howev- 
er, to speak of the apiary, I will say a few words as to 
the habits of the honey bee. Many, nearly everybody, 
supposes that the bee collects honey from the nectar of 
the flowers, and simply carries it to its cell in the hive. 
This is not correct. The nectar he collects from the flow- 
er, is a portion of its food or drink j the honey it deposits 
in its ceil is a secretion from its meliiflc, or honey secret- 
ing glands, (analogous to the milk secreting glands of 
the cow and other animals.) If they were ibe mere col- 
lectors and transporters of honey from the flowers to the 
honey-comb, then we should have the comb frequently 
filled with molasses, and whenever the bees have fed at a 
molasses hogshead! The honey-bag in the bee performs 
the same functions as the cow's bag or udder, merely re- 
ceives the honey from the secreting glands, and retains it 
till a proper opportunity presents for its being deposited 
in its appropriate store-house, the honey-comb. Anoth- 
er error is, that the bee collects pollen ft-om the flowers 
accidentally, while it is in search of honey. Quite the 
contrary is the fact. The bee, when in search of nectar, 
or honey, as it is improperly called, does not collect pol- 
len. It goes in search of pollen specially, and also spe- 
dally for nectar. When the pollen of the flower is ripe, 
and fit for the uses of the bee, there is no nectar; when 
there is nectar, there is no pollen fit for use in the flower. 
It is generally supposed, also, that the bee collects the 
wax from which it constructs its comb, from some vege- 
table substance. This is also an errot. The wax is a 
secretion from its body, as the honey is ; and it makes its 
appearance in small scales or flakes, under the rings of 
the belly, and is taken thence by other bees, rendered 
pla.<ic by mixture with the saliva of the bees' mouth, and 
laid on the walls of the cell with the tongue, very much 
in the way a plasterer uses his trowel. 

Now, by a proper understanding of these facts, the 
reader will be able to judge of the propriety of the im- 
provements in the apiary. They must understand that 
the bee will make honey, no matter what food it may 
feed upon, if the food be such as is appropriate for the 
bee, and it will not eat it if otherwise. The flavor of the 
honey is derived from the aroma of the flowers or other 
food, but the article will be honey, and not molasses or 
sugar, whether the bees feed on flowers, or molasses, or 
sugar. 

The apiary, therefore, should be constructed in such a 
way, and should be managed on siicfa principles 93 to af- 



ford the bees the best accommodation, and fullest supply 
of food, at the least expense of tiine and labor to the 
bees, and the least cost to the proprietor. Gilmore's 
plan seems to the writer to afford all these advantages to 
a greater extent than any other. He constructs a bee- 
house of the siae that will accomjnodate as maay hives 
as he httends to keep. The house is made tight, with a 
window to afford light to the attendant. Inside frames 
are arranged to receive the hives. The hives are made 
in three divisions, one above onother, so that when the 
upper division is full of honey, it can be removed, and 
another put under the lower one. The tops of the seve- 
ral divisions are so arranged that the bees can pass 
through them to the division above. When the bees 
have multiplied sufficiently to require more room, a fresh 
hive is set by the sides of the old one, and the bees that 
on the old plan would have '' swarmed," and probacy 
have been lost, go to work in the new apartment, with a 
queen at their head. 

This secures all the advantages of the old single hire 
system, with a queen to each family, and the communi- 
ty system, which prevents swarming, and the loss of bees. 
It is a curious fact, that although the bees of all the 
hive live and work In one common large community, yet 
the queens all remain in their several separate apart- 
ments, never leaving them like troublesome neighbors. 
The whole community form a large republic composed 
of numerous separate states, in a perfect confederacy. 

But the greatest improvement of Gilmoes is his plan 
of feeding the bees. He has prepared a kind of liquid 
food, which is placed in a feeding trough, under or near 
the hives, in the house, at which the bees feed, instead 
of going out in search of flowers; so that they only have 
to go out when they require '* bread," in search of pol- 
len. This saves much time, and enal^es the bees to pro- 
duce much more honey than they do on the old plan. 
The going out after pollen, is just enough to afford them 
necessary exercise and fresh air, and in wet weather they 
have their regular supply of food, and are not obliged to 
fall back upon their stored honey. Though Gilmore has 
made no claim to the discovery, it is certain that the ar- 
tificial food may be flavored vnth vanilla or lemon, or 
any other aromatic, so that the honey will partake of it, 
and honey of any flavor may be produced. The injur!* 
ous qualities of wild and West India honey — ^that pre- 
vent so many people from eating it — may also, by this 
artiflcial feeding, be mainly, if not entirely avoided, as it 
is pretty well known that these qualities are derived from 
the wild plants which the bees feed upon, just as the flesh 
of pheasants and wild animals, are often rendered pbison- 
ous by the wild berries and foliage they feed upon ; and 
as cow's milk is rendered garlicky and bitter, by what 
she feeds upon. The advantages of Gilmore's plan, 
therefore, are very great, and it is believed that there is 
no appendage to the farm that would pay so well, for so 
small a capital, as a snug apiary, constructed on those 
principles. 

The annoyance of the bee moth, for a remedy for which 
so much trouble has been taken, and so many inventions 
made, it is believed is more effbctually provided against 
by this plan, than by any other. In the first place, the 
external house acts to a great extent, as a shield, the 
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faires beiDg all inside, and some distance from the walli; 
in the second place, all the bees of all the hives are in 
immense nnmbers inside the houses, in yigorous and ro- 
bust health, ready to attack and destroy any moth that 
may venture to approach their domicil. For, although 
there may be in the house fifty different hives, each with 
its queen, the bees of the whole mingle socially togeth- 
er, and are ready at all times to make war upon the en- 
emy. 

This plan also enables the proprietor to have his honey 
" put up and packed ready for market,-' in large or small 
packages or boxes, by the bees themselves. This is a 
most beautiful feature of the plan. The purchaser can 
get a box containing two pounds or twenty pounds, of 
virgin honey, that human hands have never touched, pure 
as '' twilight dews.'' 

But I have said enough, probably you will think too 

much, uiK>n so small a subject. But when we consider 

that the production of honey may be made as important 

a snbject of rural industry, as the dairy itsdf, I think 

you wiH agree With me, that much more might be said in 

reference to it. * 

i»« 

The Dtill Onltnra of Wheat, Ac 

Ens. CuLTiTATOE — Vo branch of improved husbandry 
has attracted greater attention among the wheat grow- 
ing farmers, during the past six years, than the drilllDg 
of wheat and other small grains, by the use of appro- 
priate machinery for the purpose. The drilling machines 
in use in this country, like the plows, have peculiar dis- 
tinctive features, differing in many important particulars 
from those of Great Britain, or any other portion of the 
globe . There are already ten or twelve different patents, 
embracing each some particular quality of merit which 
entitle it to favor among their respective friends and ad- 
vocates ; but upon a practical examination of their work- 
ing powers, a few will be found to possess such extraor- 
dinary advantages over the others in use, that even a 
person unacquainted with them would find no difficulty 
in determining which would, under all circumstances, be 
the most efficient and profitable. It is not our purpose 
at this time to decide in favor of this or that drill, but 
shall rather show a few reasons why the system of drill 
culture can in many cases be profitably adopted, and 
also, the effects it would produce upen growing crops of 
grain, when performed by an experienced and skillful 
workman. 

We have been much amused in reading the flaming ac- 
counts widely circulated by interested parties in the sales 
of thoso drills, in favor of drill ]ius!)andry, and in many 
cases the most extravagant calculations have been made, 
ha\nng a tendency to deceive those who may blindly 
purdiase the machines. It certainly cannot bo ques- 
tioned at this day, but that drilling in wheat (Mis-^CBses 
many valuable claims over the broadcast system of sow- 
ing grains; and what those claims are, and the circum- 
stances under which the system could be ad\'antagcously 
practiced, will be presently satisfactorily explained. 

A small saving of seed : regularity and precision in 
covering the seed to a goon and suitable de]>th ; an in- 
crease of product ; a superiority in tlie quality of grain ; 
less liability to the crop in lodging, and a protection to 
the crop against winter-killing and rust, are among the 
many reasons that may be adduced in favor of drill cul- 
ture. The saving of seed is not much of an item, al- 
though many of the venders of machines set forth ihat 



a saving of fVom two to three pecks per acre is effected 
over broadcast sowing. In most cases too little seed is 
sown in this country, and even when seeded with a drill 
not less than six pecks of wheat should be sown per 
acre. 

This practice Is opposed to the theory set forth by many 
of the most enlightened farmers in England who have re- 
duced their average seeding from three bushels per acre 
down to three pecks! and that too with an increased pro- 
duction, ranging from five to ten bushels per acre. In 
England, those who employ the drill for the sowing of 
wheat and barley, either horse or hand hoe, their crops 
in the early spring months, which practice has in no in- 
instance been carried out on a large scale on tliis con- 
tinent. The stirring of the soil between the rows of 
growing crops of grain, produces stimulating effects on 
the plants e^iual to what are obtained on com, potatoes, 
tumeps, and on other crops, that are ordinarily hand or 
horse hoed ; and therefore their sowing cannot be profi- 
tably practiced, unless the hoeing system be adopted, 
which cannot be done on a large scale, in a country like 
this where agricultural labor is enormously high, when 
compared with the low price of produce. A less quan- 
tity than six pecks of seed per acre, will lessen the ave- 
rage 3rield of wheat rather than increase it, although the 
drilling machine may be employed in seeding the groimd. 
This is obviously the case in all locations where the wm- 
ters are severe, and the plants are apt to be destroyed 
by frost, or seriously retarded in their growth by the 
freezings and thawings that occur during winter and early 
spring months. The ordinary distance that drilling ma- 
chines deposit the seed in parallel rows, ranges from eight 
to ten inches asunder, and on most soils ten inches is pre- 
ferable to eight , from the fact that the greater the dis- 
tance between the rows, the better opportunity will the 
niys of I he sun Ija veto directly strike on the growing 
plants, thus maturing and hardening the outer surface 
of the straw, which in connection with wind and other 
atmospheric infiuences, will in a great measure prevent 
rust, mildew, blight and other diseases indicated by pre- 
mature growth and maturity. If the seed be liberally 
and uniformily distributed to the depth of from three to 
four inches, in rows of not less than seven nor more than 
twelve inches asunder, it must be obvious that the plants 
will form a mutual protection to each other througlumt 
the whole line of roi^^s, and the roots will become soccm- 
pletely interwoven in each other that the one cannot be- 
come dislodged by frost, without removing with it a solid 
phalanx of neighboring plants. This by good manage-, 
ment on the part of the farmer need not hapj)en, frcm 
the fact that if the surface of the ground be kept free 
from a superabundance of water, the frost under such 
infiuences will rarely have a prejudicial effect upon the 
crop. In ordinary cases the sowing of wheat conimences 
about the first of September and closes with that month. 
By early sowing and lilieral seeding the plants obtain a 
rank growth before the setting in of winter, and the tops 
of those plants form a sort of umbrella covering to the 
roots, which to some extent protect them from the se- 
verity of late autumn and early spring chilling winds, 
which advantage cannot be reaped when the broadcast 
system is adopted. From this influence alone under fa- 
vorable circumstances, the crop will attain a much ear- 
lier and more perfect development, and a perceptible 
difference in favor of drilling may be seen in the crcfis 
during the whole of the season, so much so that the m<.'st 
skeptical would readily accord to the system a decided 
preference over the broadcast sowing. 

If the machine employed be efficient, and the ground 
be brought to a proper state of cultivation, the seed may 
be distributed with the greatest degree of precision, and 
the field throughout will present a perfect uniformity 
exacting from all portions of it a relative product in pro- 
portion to its powers of production, which could not be 
so perfectly done, if even the most experienced seeds- 
man be employed, by the common process. 

By using the drill, the seed may not only be sown 
much more evenly, and buried under the surface at a 
given uniform distance, but unlike the common plan, the 
work may go on successfully somewhat regardless of the 
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peculiar state of the atmosphere, and high winds espe- 
cially prove no barrier to the progress of the work. As 
the best season for sowing wheat is confined to the single 
month of September, throughout the entire wheat belt 
of the union, any process, that would at all times secure 
the early and perfect Completion of the w^ork, is deserr- 
li^ of consideration and &vor. This in the hands of a 
good managing farmer may be greatly facilitated by the 
use of an dnctent drilling machine, and any person who 
becomes once acquainted with their properties and use, 
would not return to the old and somewhat slovenly me- 
thod, although they obtained no additional yield from 
the use of the implement. 

An increased product may in a majority of cases be 
realised, but the greatest disappointments will occasional* 
ly occur, which to the uninitiated might create prejudices 
against the improvement, from the fact that the cause of 
the failure could not be practioally comprehended. It 
will frequently happen that an increased production of 
from eight to ten bushels of wheat may be realised per 
acre from the employment of the drill, but in other cases 
decided damage rather than a benefit will accrue from the 
practice. It is of the greatest importance to the farmer 
that he should know all about the influence that this, or 
that, practice has upon his growing crops; and it ought to 
be the business of the a^icnlturai philosophers of the 
day, to point out the shoals and quicksands upon which 
so many flounder, in their vain attempts to carry out 
systems of farm practice and management, of which they 
are practically totally unacquainted. No one should at- 
tempt to use the drill unless the ground be previously 
brought into a fine state of tilth and cultivation. The 
work cannot be creditably or perfectly done when the 
ground is rough, or the surface is uneven, and when an 
attempt is made to plow the land in ridges, either nar- 
row or wide, regard should be had to regnlating the width 
of those ridges, so as to work the drill lengthwise of 
them, securing, if possible, straightness and uniformity, 
so that the furrows made by the drill shall correspond 
exactly with the open fnrrows of the ridges. On a fine 
porous wheat soil, such as is underlaid either by a strata of 
gravel or drift sand and shales, some five feet from the sur- 
fkoe, there will be found no advantage whatever from 
forming the land in narrow or even wide ridges, as no 
surface water can long remain in.contact with the roots 
of the wheat plants. In the management of all soils of 
this kind, the indented appearance given the surface by 
the coulters of the drill, is a decided advantage, as the 
rows of plants are considerably below the common sur- 
face of the ground, and they are thus sheltered from the 
raking wln£ of winter, and in process of time the soil 
crumbles down around the roots, thus imparting strength 
and vigor to the plants at a period when their gro>\'th is 
passing through its most delicate stage. Whilst this is 
true on all soils on which the surface water passes ofi" 
freely, the reverse is the case, on heavy clays, or on soils 
which are underlaid near the surface with a close reten- 
tive sub-stratum calculated to hold water like a basin. 
The furrows or indented lines formed by the drill, act as 
BO many reservoirs to retain the falling rains, and when 
the ground freezes up in winter, by a minute examina- 
tion, it will be found that immediately around the roots 
of the plants it is completely saturated with water, and 
in many cases pools of ice are formed by this influence 
in places where the water would have passed from the 
surface had the common practice of sowing been adopted. 
JThe lof»es obtained from this cause have in many cases 
staggered the faith of many of the strongest advocates 
of the system, and not a few can be found who are dis- 
posed to condemn rather than favor drill husbandry, 
simply because they did not understand the influence 
that an imperfect application of the practice would have 
upon the growing crops. In all cases where the drill is 
used upon a stiff clay soil, or where the water would be 
likely to remain on or near the surface, a light pair of 
seed harrows should be passed singly lengthwise of the 
drills, which will smother the surface witliout displacing 
the seed from the bottom of the drills, and thoroughly 
remove the cause producing the prejudicial efiocts pointed 
oat. 



When the drill is used by a farmer, who, understands 
its practical working powers, and who takes proper pains 
in preparing his ground for its use, he may not only rea- 
sonably hope for a greatly increased product, but he may 
safely expect that the sample of the grain will be superior 
to his neighbor's. The straw is invariably much harder 
than when the seed is sown broadcast, and consequently 
the rust is not so liable to attack it; and besides the crop 
is not so likely to lodge^ as would be the case were the 
common system of sowing practiced. The advantages 
resulting ffom the adoption of the drill system of hus- 
bandry, might be greatly extended, but sufficient has 
been adduced to convince those whose attention may be 
turned to the sulject) that in careful hands at least, no 
modern improvement will pay a better interest upon the 
investment, than drill culture. 

This, however, like most other branches of improve, 
ment, requires great care in its management. It ought 
not to be att-empted by a slovenly farmer — and unless the 
ground be previously fitted for the process, it would be 
unwise to attempt usipg the Doachlne, although it might 
be in the hands of the farmer, and be paid for at an ex- 
travagant rate. Only now and then a field is sufficiently 
cultivated to warrant the employment of a drilling ma- 
chine ; and this fact is pressed upon the attention of the 
readers of the Cultivator at this time, to- prevent them 
from taking steps which for want of better experience, 
they might have reason to regret. The use of the drill 
is strongly to be commended, but no slovenly farmer need 
expect to derive any advantage from it. W. G. Ed- 
MUKDSOH. Keokvk, lotea, 1851. 
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State Agiiooltosml SocUtisf. 

EnrroRS of the Goltivator — The enterprising fiir- 
mers in Vermont are friendly to a Stat© Society for the 
advancement of Agriculture j many of them read The 
Cultivator, and they would, doubtless, like to know the 
doings and present position of their State Association. 
It may also, perhaps, be agreeable to individuals in other 
communities, about engaging in a similar enterprise, to 
have our state organization in a convenient form for re- 
ference. With your permission, then, I will give a brief 
history of the Vermont State Agricultural Society. 

Several months ago. The Cultivator and other papers, 
announced that a respectable number of the fanners of 
Vermont, met at Middlebury, and resolved to try the 
experiment of a State Fair, fixing upon the 10th and 11th 
days of September, at Middlebury, as the time and place 
for holding the same. At the time and place designat- 
ed, an Exposition was accordingly made j the people of 
the state were there in great numbers, and this first ef- 
fort of the kind ever made in Vermont, proved quite 
successfbl, exceeding, in results, the expectations of its 
most sanguine friends. On the second day of the Fair, a 
State Society was organised, by the adoption of a Con- 
stitution, and by a choice of the necessary officers, a list 
of whom may be found in The Cultivator for November, 
1851. 

The Constitution ts a pretty close copy of that of the 
New-York State Society, but for immediate and conve- 
nient reference, I here give it. 

Constitution of the Vermont State jSgricvltural Society. 

Sbc. 1. Tliis society shall be called the Vermont Slate Agricnliiiral 
Society, aiid its object is improvement iu Agriculture, Horticoliure, 
aikl the Arts. 

Src. 2. The Society shall comistofmch citizens of the State as shall 
signify, in writing, their wish to become members, and shall pay, on 
subseribin$r, uoUcss than one dollar; and also of nrnarary and cor- 
responding members. 

The Presidents of Connty Apxirnltural Societies, or a delegate 
from each, shall er-offino he members of this Society. 

The pay ment of twenty* five d(4iars or more, shall consiitute a mem- 
ber for life, and shall exempt the dmior from ational cooiribatioa. 
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Sec. 3. Tlie officer! of this Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, one to be located in each judicial circuiif a Record- 
ing Secretary', a Correi>ponding Secretary, a Treasurer, aiid Direc- 
tors, to conj»if>t of the officers above named, and five additional mem- 
bers, ajid five of the ez-Presidents whose term of office has last ex- 
pired, shall 1)e eX'Ojffieio Directors; and also a General (Committee, — 
members of which shall be located in the several counties, and be 
equal to the representations in the State Senate. 

Sec. 4. The Recording and Corresponding Secretaries shall per- 
form the duties usual to aucb officers. 

The Treasurer shall keep the fuiuls, and shall disburse them on or- 
der o( the President, or a Vice-President, countersigned by the Re- 
cording Secretary, and shall make a report of the receipts and expen- 
ditures at every annual meeting. 

The Directors shall take charge of and distribute or preserve all 
seeds, idauis, books, models, Ac, which may be transmitted to the 
Society; shsJl have charge of all publications; shall appoint the Ge- 
neral Committee ; shall have power to fill any vacancies which may 
occur in the officers during the year, and shall have the general con- 
trol of all matters pertaining to the interest of the Society, not special- 
ly acted upon by tue Society at large. 

The General Committee are charged with the interests of the Soci- 
ety In the counties in which they shall respectively reside, and will 
constitute a medium of conununication between the Directors and the 
other members of the Society. 

Ssc. 5. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society at such 
time and place as the Directors shall designate, at which ail the offi- 
cers — save the General Committee— shall be elected by a plaraliiy of 
TOtes, and by ballot. Extra meetings may he convened by the Direc- 
tors, and at such meetings tweuty-nve members shall be a quorum. 

Sec. 6. The Society shall hold an Aiuiual Cattle Show and Fair, 
at such time and place as shall be designated by the Directors. 

Sxc. 7 This Constitution may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members attending any Annual Mcf^liuf . 

A meeting of the Directors was held at Burlington, on 
the 26th day of September last, when the General Com- 
mittee were chosen, and also a committee to draft a Bill 
for the consideration of the I.«gislatare, granting the So- 
ciety an incori)oration and an annual appropriation of 
money from the State Treasury. In October the follow, 
ing Bill was introduced to the House of Representatives, 

referred to the Committee on Agrknilttire, and by them 
returned to the House, with a report in favor of its pas- 
sage: 

jSn Act cheating a State Society for the Promotion of 
jSgriculture, HorticuJturef and the Arts. 

Whereas, certain citizens met nt Middlebury, in this State, on the 
lOlh and lllh days of September, A. D. 1851, formed an Association, 
chose a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Rec. Secretory, a Cor. Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and a Board of Directors, named tlieir Association 
" The Vermont Stale Agricultural Society," and announced iis object 
to be "improvement in Agriculture, Horticnllurc, and the Arts :" — 

Now, therefore, li i> hereby enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Vermont : — 

Sec. 1 . Said citizens so associated together, with such citizens of this 
Stale as shall hercaAer signify, in writing, their wish to become mem- 
bers of said Society, and pay, on subscribing, such sum of money as 
the Constitution or Rules ami Regulations thereof, may prescribe, are 
hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, to be Known and dis- 
tiuguished by the name of The Vermont State Agricultural Society. 
whi>sc ohject »hnll be improvement in Agriculture, Ilorticullare, and 
the Arts. Said Society may; make and establish such By-laMrs, Rules 
and Regulations, not inconsistent with the Constitution or laws of this 
State, or of the United States, as shall from time to time appear need- 
Ail for its proper goveinment,->and the By-laws or Rules and Regu- 
lations adopted by said citizeius, al their meeting in Middlebury, afore- 
said, shall be the By-la\«n«, Ru'es ond Regulations of said Society, 
witil others are adopted by the merobera thereof; may have a com- 
mon seal, ond the same alter at pleasure; may sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, contract and be contraeted with, and |iro!*ecute 
and defend to final judgment aiul execution, in any court of law or 
equity; may hold by gift, purchase, or otherwise, real ojid personal 
estate to an amount not exceeding ten thousand dollars, for the pro- 
motion of the object of said Society, which estate shall be exclusive- 
ly devoted to such ol^ect. 

Skc. 2. The oflicers of tVe Association mentioned in the Preamble 
to this Act, shall he the oflicers of ihe Vermont State Agricultural 
Society, and shall hold their places for one year, or until others shall 
be chosen at a regular annual meeting of the Society called for that 
purpose, agreeehle to the Rules and Regn'aiions thereof. ThercafVer, 
the officers of said Society shall consi-si of a President, four Vice-Prc- 
•idents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Trea- 
surer, and such numlwr of Directors as may be determined by a vote 
of the Society. Said officers shall be chosen annually, at such time 
and place, and in such mamier. as the Society by ii.« l^y-laws or Re- 
gulations shall de«igunte; sliall h(4d their places until their successors 
are elected, and have power- to fill all vacancies that may occur 
among them during the year. 

Skc. 3. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary of said So- 
ciety, to keep full and fair records of all proceedings of 'the same in 
a book provided for that purpose, and such book may bo used as evi- 
dence in any Court in this State. 

Sec. 4. 'Whenever the Vermont State Agricultural Society shall 
raise any sum of money not less than $1000, and place the saine in 
tftio haiios of ilt Treasurer, to be awarded and poia out in premiums 



as hereiuaAer mentioned, the said Treasurer sliall make an affidavit 
of the same, speciiying the amount of money so raised and deposited 
with liim, which amdavit shall be filed with the Treasurer of this 
State, who is thereupon directed to pay to the Treasurer of said So- 
ciety , out of the Treasury of the State, the sum of $1000, to be 
awarded and expended in premiums as hereinafter mentioned | and 
annually thereafter^ a like sum of money, for alike purpose, is direct- 
ed to be paid out oj the Treasury of the State, to the Tre sparer of 
said Society: Provided, however, that in each year, before suidsum 
of #1000 shoil be paid out o( the State Treasury, it shall appear, by 
the affidavit o( the Treasurer of aaid Society, that a sum of money 
not less than 41000 has been raised by said Society, and is in his hands 
for the purpose aforesaid. 

Skc 5. At least 6*3,000 shall be annually awarded and paid ottt ia 
Premiums by the Vermont State Agricultural Society, in such sums 
as said Society, bt its Rules and Refrulaiious. may, from time to lime, 
direct ; and it snail be the spirit and intent of such Rales and Regu- 
lations to encoDrage the people of this State in the breeding and rear- 
ing of the best and roost profitable agricultaral aaimals,— in the prac- 
tice of the most correct methods of Agriculture and Horticulture; to 
stimolate them lu enterprise, experiment, discovery and improvement 
in these primitive and important pursuits ^ so far as moy be, to diffuse 
light and knowledge upmi these sobjecte; and to nromote the saccess 
of those arts worthily engaging the application or the people of Ver- 
mont. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer of said State Society shall withhold all pre- 
miutifs awarded on field crops, fat animals, orchard or general tarm 
majtagement, Maple sugar, the products of the dairy, and, generally, 
upon all the methods of Agriculture and Horticulture in regard to 
which it is desirable to diffuse speci^c information, antil the person 
or persons to whom the some shall have been awarded shall oelivcr 
to said Treasurer, in writing, an accurate description of the process 
of preoering the soil, bicluding the nature and quantity of the manure 
applied, and a full detailed statement of the manner of cultivating the 
land and raising the crop, feeding the animal, or manufacturing tlie 
article,— as the cnse may be, — also, of the expense, increose, and 
profits of the same: with the view to supply the exact and necessary 
data from which said Society may collect and diasemniale useful in- 
formation upon these subjects. 

Sec 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer of said Society to de- 
duct from the premiums awarded to any person the sum required to 
be subscribed annually for membership therein ; and said sum, so re- 
served, shall constitute «uch person a member <^ the Society for the 
year then next following. 

Sec 8. The Treasurer of wid Society shall, in the month of Octo- 
ber annually, furnish six copies of the Annual Reports of the Society 
to the Secretary of State, to be by him placed in the Library of this 
Slate. 

Sec. 0. This Act is subject to alteration, aroeudment, or repeal, by 
any future Legislature. 

Sec. 10. This Act shall take eflect from its passage. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that the foregoing bill 
received little consideration from the Legislature, and 
was dismissed with the greatest despatch—not being 
deemed worthy of even a fair argument. It is really 
humiliating to humanity that almost always when legis- 
lative bodies are invited to do something to advance agri- 
culture, they not only refuse, but often treat such ap- 
plication with contempt. There seims to be an inability 
to understand that whatever improves the agriculture of 
a State, directly or indirectly favors all other interests. 
An advancing flourishing agriculture is sure to invite in 
other trades and callings; and thus the school house, the 
church, good roads, in short, all the institutions and pri- 
vileges of good society are readily provided, the neces- 
sary burdens of government are easily borne, and the 
flower of the population, insti^ad of emigrating to other 
districts, causing the gradual depopulation and decay of 
towns, is tempted and induced to stay at home. Not- 
withstanding that an improving cultivation secures these 
other results, it is difficult to convince legislatures of the 
propriety of appropriating money for the promotion of 
good farming, though they will vote it to almost all other 
objects. Practically, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
the sentiment seems to be that the world must be rolled 
backwards; that nothing new, no discoveries or improve- 
ments are needed ; that we must look to past ages for 
our rules of cultivation; that all of valne, all the farmer 
can possibly need to know, all that is safe for him to 
practice, was found out ages ago. What a compliment 
the holders of such sentiments pay themselves, and their 
age generally! A sufficient rebuke to such ideas maybe 
found in the memorable words of Lord Bacon, who, more 
than two hundred years ago said: ^* The opinion which 
men entertain of antiquity, is a very idle thing, and al- 
most incongruous to the word ; for the old age and length 
of days of the world, should in reality be accounted an- 
tiquity, and ought to be attributed to our own times, not 
to the youth of the world, which it enjoyed among the 
ancients: for that age, though with respect to us it be 
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Ancient and greater, yet, with regard to the world, it was 
new and le88. And as we justly expect a greater know- 
ledge of thingSj and a riper judgment, from a man of 
years than from a youth, on account of the greater ex- 
perience, and the greater Tariety and number of things 
leen, heard, and thought of, by the person in years ; so 
might much greater matters be justly expected from the 
present age, than from former times; as this is the more 
advanced age of the world, and now enriched and furn* 
ished with infinite experiments and observations.'' 

The late Judge Buel, and his associates and colaborers 
in New- York, early and clearly saw the advantages that 
would flow to agriculture from associated eflbrt, backed 
by appropriations of money by government. They were 
a company of as able, enterprising and useful men as 
ever graced and honored any State. They were far in 
advance of public opinion around them, and were at 
times thought to be quite wild and enthusiastic. After 
years of earnest solicitations for legislative aid to agri- 
culture, and after exhausting every argument in its favor 
which their capacious min^ could f^-ame, they in |jart 
obtained the objects desired. Some of the measures they 
advocated, are now in full operation ; the benefits realised 
therefrom in their own State can hardly be estimated 
high enough; the Transactions of the State Society they 
labored so earnestly to establish, are among the very 
riehest contributions to the agricultural literature of the 
age, and form a light to enlighten the most distant i)art8 
01 our country: and society already acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to tnese men for their far reaching and com- 
prehensive views, and early, earnest, persevering efforts 
to carry the same. I had lively hopes that Yermonters, 
seeing the rich results of concerted action and legislative 
aid to promote agriculture, would at once and quite 
generally favor measures calculated to produce like re- 
suits in their own State ; but judging from the present 
aspect, a majority choose rather to consider such mea- 
sures in the light of an unsolved and uncertain experi- 
ment. Although disappointed in this part of our present 
efibrt at advancement, I cannot but hope that the spirit 
of the nineteenth century will get a fast hold upon our 
algriculture, that the dry bones hanging to it will be 
shaken, and awakened to life and activity, that the in- 
telligent and active men of the State will be awake and 
in action, and that we shall somehow contrive to keep 
along with other communities in the forward movements 
of the times. 

In Yermont, there are various circumstances favorable 
to the existence and success of a State Society ; and 
around the State, on all sides, there are circumstances 
which make such a Society quite necessary to its farmers. 
We live compactly, and feel a community of interests. 
Railroads span the State in almost every direction. In 
from three to six hours, they can bring the people togeth- 
er in any one of a dozen of our largest villages ; and they 
will quickly and free of charge. tranqK>rt all kinds of 
stock to a place of exhibition, ^hey open new, distant, 
and desirable markets to our farmers, and invite them to 
engage in new modes of farming, in the production of a 
variety of articles heretofore unprofitable for cultivation 
on a large scale, or of a nature too perishable to reach 
a suitable market by the old modes of conveyance. We 
have fine breeds of horses, cattle, and i^eep, — indeed, in 
this regard, we occupy a high vantage-ground; and we 
must not only preserve their present excellence, but also 
strive to improve them. This is best done by associated 
effort, and by comparing ourselves among ourselves; and 
if we fail of employing these aids, each trusting to him- 
self, in ignorance of what his neighbors arc doing, other 
communities on either side of us, by organised efforts for 
improvements, will be altogetlier likely to get ahead of 
us. 

A portion of the fanners of Yermont will certainly en- 
deavor to sustain their State Society by voluntary effort. 
They will probably prove a sufiiciently spirited band of 
men, to carry it forward successfully. The repulse they 
have met with In the outset, will quicken them in efforts 
to do not only their own work in the matter, but also a 
considerable portion of that which should have been done 
by the State through its legislature 



Now let me suggest an idea or two regarding the ad- 
vantages which may result to the country at large A'om 
the operations of State Societies. If generally organis- 
ed in the states, they may exert a double influence ; for 
while singly they have their own legitimate, decided, and 
powerful home influence, collectively, they may furnish 
the means for exerting a very important national influ- 
ence. For instance: the State Societies of Mew- York 
and Georgia gave very general invitations to the friends 
of agriculture in other states, to meet with them at then: 
late Festivals, to observe their improvements, and to con- 
sult with them and with one another, for the general wel- 
fare of agriculture. Now, if these State Associations 
become general, and these courtesies are extended from 
one association to another, the farmers of different and 
even distant sections will be likely to meet together more 
or less, compare views, counsel upon their mutual inte- 
rests, become well acquainted with one another, find they 
do not differ so very much after all, and thus the agri- 
cultural community may move forward unitedly and un- 
derstandingly in efforts to promote their great and com- 
mon cause, and the prosperity of the country. If Con- 
gress should persist in a refusal to establish a Bureau of 
Agriculture at Washington the farmers through their se- 
veral State Societies, may in time form a Central Na- 
tional Organization, to do in part those things contem- 
plated to be done by a National Bureau. In the course 
of a correspondence with Hon. J. Delapiei.d, President 
of the New- York State Society, this subject has been 
briefly discua8<?d. I trust he will pardon the liberty I 
take in now using an extract from one of his letters to 
me, — ^though of the character of familiar private corres- 
pondence. He says: << You allude, among other things, 
to a Central Agricultural Bureau. Upon this point I 
tbink we may move to advantage as State Societies or 
Associations; and with a hope to confer upon this and 
other matters of moment, I invited the Presidents of all 
other State Societies to attend our late Fair, and from 
each I received replies corresponding with the brief views 
then given. • • • It seems to me improbable that 
the Greneral Government will take any decided steps in 
regard to a Bureau. The State Societies may form an 
association, hold its office at Washington, and being a 
representative body from the people, carry at an early day 
a clear conviction to Congress that such a Bureau as has 
been indk»ited, is imperatively needed in our Agricultu- 
ral Republic.'' 

While upon the subject of Agricultural Societies, al- 
low me to throw in a word or two of caution. At all 
great or small festivals of these Societies, allnsions of a 
distinctly political cast should be strictly avoided. Hen 
of all political parties may meet to consider the interests 
of agriculture, and find ground spacious enough to stand 
upon, and weighty matters enough to consult about, all 
in harmony and good fellowship. These Festival occa- 
sions belong to agriculture, not to politics. Political oc- 
casions are numerous enough, in all conscience ; and these 
men may kindle up such enthusiasm as the good of the 
country may seem to demand ; but the quiet and harmo- 
ny of agricultural gatherings should not be disturbed by 
matters so exciting as those of politics. F. Holbrook. 
Brattleboro, Dec. 2, 1861. 
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Apples, Ac, in New-Bngland. 

Agreeably to your polite invitation sometime ago ex- 
tended to me, I sit down to write a few lines for the 
pomological department of The Cultivator. 

Not to waste time or space with any unprofitable pre- 
liminary remarks, I will say a few words respecting, 

1. The Forms of Trees. — No writer that I am aware 
of has yet given a good classification of trees in this re- 
spect. Barry, in his " Fruit Garden," recently publish- 
ed, has made the attempt, but not, as I think, with en- 
tire success. For the purpose of bringing this subject 
under discussion I would propose the following terms for 
designating trees: 
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1. standards. — ^Thcae are trees grafted ' on stocks of 
their own species, and pruned after the common old 
fiishioned orchard style ; that is, with heads five or six 
feet from the ground, and clean naked trunks. 

2. Pyramid*. — These are trees grafted as standards, 
but branching out at, or very near the surfiu^ of the 
ground, and trained to a conical or pyramidal form — 
hence the name. 

8. Dwarf Standards. — These are the same as stand- 
ards, excepting the size. 

4. Half Standards. — Trees of nze and form between 
standards and dwarf standards. 

6. Dwarf Pyramids. — The same as pyramids except- 
ing the size. 

6. Half Pyramids. — ^Trees of a size and form inter- 
mediate between pyramids and dwarf pyramids. 

7. Espaliers, and if you please, Dwarf Espaliers ; 
no description of which is necessary. These terms are 
conrenient, comprehensive, and easily intelligible. 

And now that I am writing, I have a few remarks to 
make in regard to the cultivation yf 

Ths A^plb. — Our best educated fruit cultivators here 
in New- England, do not bestow such attention upon this 
inestimable fruit as it ought to receive. To the masses 
of our people, it is oertaioly the most important of all 
Pomona's gifts to the regions of the temperate zone. In- 
deed with regard to the section of country lying between 
New. Jersey and the Ultima Tkule of Yankeedom, the 
apple is the first of fruits, ** and there is none second." 
So important is the apple for culinary purposes, that, 
without either fresh or dried apples,a kitchen would cease 
to be a kitchen. Then again what a noble dessert fruit 
it is ! One of the most ancient rites of New-England 
hospitality is to set a dish of ripe apples before a friend. 
How many associations of childhood entwine themselves 
around this noble product of the orchard ! The New- 
England farm-house of the days of our lathers — ^the 
brave roaring fire of blazing logs piled one upon another 
in the glorious old, honest, broad open fire-place; the 
row of roasting apples spluttering upon the capacious 
stone hearth, and the good old grandmother at her little 
spinning-wheel, buzzing away in the corner! 

Again — ^what a healthful and refreshing beverage is, or 
rather might be, made of this fruit ! for it well known 
that with proper care and attention, and from suitable 
Tarieties of grafted apples, a cider may bs made which 
will improve like wine by age, until it almost equals in 
richness the most highly esteemed products of foreign 
vineyards,* 

But to return to my subject. Wishing some months 
ago to furnish a fViend with a select list for an orchard 
of one hundred market apple trees, I was greatly sur- 

* Our Mieemed oorrespondent will permit us to express our views 
in relation to the general oae of such wines, in the language of a 
distinguished iiidividnal (P. T. Barjium) as published in the Western 
Horticultural Review .'—"Water is the best thing to quench thrisi>-ii 
in the best to aid digestion— it forms a lai^e portion of the human 
body— it is necessary to our life and well-being— and, although I 
trust I am not a bigot, I, as a matter of duty, as well as choice, es- 
chew with all my heart, all substitutes for that glorious element which 
a kind Heavenly Father has provided so bountifully for every living 
thing, and without which the eulire animal and vegetable creation 
must perish.'* Em. 



prised at the narrow limits within which I was compelled 
to confine myself. I was tempted to recommend to set the 
entire orchard with the Baldwin only ; for tlus has proved 
to be by far the most profitable market ax>ple hitherto 
cultivated in the Eastern States. But there are obvious- 
ly some objections — at least so it seemed to my friend— 
to being confined to only one variety ; and so after a great 
deal of deliberation, I recommended that one-half or 
more of the hundred trees should be Baldwins, and that 
the balance should consist of J2. /. Greenings, Hvbbarda- 
ton Nonsuch, Roxbury Russet, and Porter. 

I hesitated to insert the Roxbury Russet, because it is 
not a very good bearer, and the fruit seems to be dege- 
nerating, three apples in four being knerly, wormy, or 
otherwise unmarketable. Still I retain it as being the 
only late keeping apple that I could recommend for ge- 
neral cultivation. 

We have many other fine apples, I am glad to ack- 
nowledge. The Early WUlianu, for instance, is a beau- 
tiful, large, excellent fruit, but it is a mortal slow grow- 
er. The Early Sweet Bough is large, handsonte, pro- 
ductive, and the tree grows well; but, as ibr all other 
sweetings, there is only a limited demand for it, most peo- 
ple considering such apples as valuable merely for culina- 
ry purposes. The Duehesse of Oldenburgh, Gravenstem, 
Leland's Spice, Mother, Northern Spy, and Sutton 
Beauty, all promise well, but none of them have yet 
earned a well established reputation in this section of 
the country. The Esopus Spitzenbergand Peck's Pleas- 
ant, are apples of exquisite fiavor, but are not quite suf- 
ficiently productive. The Ladies' Sweeting is hjmdsom- 
er than Dauvers Winter Sweeting, but its flavor is only 
second rate with me ; and besides, they are both " noth- 
ing but sweetings." 

Had my friend been at all inclined to experimenting, I 
should have recommended to him, as particularly worthy 
of trial, Duehesse of Oldenburgh, Leland's Spice, Gra- 
venstein and Northern Spy, especially the latter; as we 
are actually entirely destitute of any profitable late-keep- 
ing variety of the apple. 

You are well aware tliat a list of apples for market is 
one thing; a list for home consumption is quite another; 
a list for an amateur, still something else. The first class 
must be handsome, productive and popular: the second 
must be various in flavor and in season of npcning ; the 
third class must be — every thing. 

A list of market apples is alr^Miy given above; I would 
recommend for home consumption, (flavor, productive- 
ness, Sec., taken into account,) the annexed list. 

SbASOH. DeSSEKT. SWEETINOS. 

Summer, — Early Williams. Early Sweet Bough. 

{Porter. Pumpkin Sweeti^. 

Gravenstein. 
Hub. Nonesuch. 
Leland'§ Spice. 
C Northern. Danvers Winter Sweeting. 

Winter, I Baldwin. Ladies' Sweeting. 

( R. I. Greening. 
Spring, — Roxbury Russet. 

(perhajis,) N. Spy. 

In the present state of information fn regard to this 
noble but neglected fruit, I should hardly feel inclined to 
extend the list farther, pomological conventions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Should the above prove acceptable, I shall at some fu- 
ture time, send you some notices of pears and other 
fruits. Truly yours, Geo. Jaqubs. Worceeter, Mass., 
Nov., 1861. ' 
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Fruit blij^htad by Hot Weather. 



The Intenae heat of the weather daring the fore part 
of last September, caased ImiiieQse injnry to all kinds 
of frait. AppleS) peaches, and grapes suffered greatly 
in all the regioB round Baltimore, and, I presume, 
wherever it prevailed. An Isabella vine, that for twelve 
years past has not failed to perfect an abundant i^rop of 
fruit, and last year, up to the first of September, gave 
usurance of a very large yield, fiHed to produce a 
single bunch of perfect fruit. The filling up and ripen- 
ing of the berries was arrested at the commencement of 
that hot weather, the berries began to shrivel, the bunch- 
es seemed to hang Hfeless, and the leaves of the vine to 
dry and fiJl off. About one-third of the berries had 
become dark colored, bat did not fill up. On examin- 
ing other vines about the city I found all In the same 
condition. Konebut the earlier varieties ripened. All 
late peaches became prematurely and imperfectly ripe, 
and made their appearance some two weeks too early in 
our markets, small in size, and of imperfect quality. 
Late apples were also injured, and the &11 apples pre- 
maturely and imperfectly matured. 

How are we to account for this singular effect of heatf 
I believe the explanation to be this:— 

The nutritious Juices are thrown Into a state of fer- 
mentation while exposed to the hot rays of the sun and 
hot air in the leaves, and thus all the sacchariDe and 
other nutritious principles, instead of being sent back 
to the fruit are evaporated ; and thus the f^utt perishes 
for want of nutrition. This theory also explains a simi- 
lar accident that often occurs to all kinds of plants during 
very hot dry weather, and which is often called scalding. 
Corn is often very much stinted in its grain by it. We 
know that the saccharine Juice is converted by the as- 
slmilatiang organs of the plants into starch, &c. Wc 
also know that these saccharine juices possess all the ele- 
ments of fermentation except temperature. Now it seems 
reasonable to suppose that if the necessary degree of tem- 
perature be supplied by the sun, fermentation will be 
immediately commenoed, and the saccharine principle 
will be converted into spirits and evaporated Arom the 
leaves; and of course the firuit or grain that depended 
upon this saccharine principle for food, must perish. It 
la readily admitted that this is all theory ; and that, if 
correct, the evil is without remedy. One, at least, of 
the readers of the Cultivator would be glad to hear 
what others, more experienced and skilful, have to say 
on the subject. 

Another idea suggests itself. If the above theory be 
correct, the Aruit and grain thus effected, (2t«« of starva- 
tUn, Can they then be wholesome food for man or 
beast? Several persons who had partaken of the above 
described imperfect grapes, were more or less effected 
with stomach and bowel diseases. No one ever thinks 
of eating meat from an animal that had diedy and if it 
die of starvation it would appear to be much less fit for 
food. Why should we eat fruit that has perished in the 
same way ? All this may seem speculative and unwortliy 
of attention, but it does seem to the writer worthy of 
careftil consideration. G. B. Smith. Baltimore, Nov., 
1861. 



Quality of New Fniita. 



From the proceedings of that veteran body, the Jlfaa- 
tachutetts Horticultural Society, we copy the following 
docisions of its able fruit committee, relative to the 
diaracter of some new fruits: 

MsLoir. — CAru^iona,— ^ery fine— on account of ita 

earliness, flavor, and fine quality, maintains its character 

ast he best melon for general cultivation. 

Pkars. — Beurre de Rkint, new, green, pyramidali 
large, melting, juicy, good. 

Beurrt Sprin , yellow and red, pyramidal, large, excel- 
lent. 
Collins J very fine, juicy, and brisk. 

Jersey Graiiolif large, obovate, yellow dotted with 
ru.ssct, of a fine vinous flavor. 

Beurre Beaumont, very fine. 

Bonne de Zeu, large, oblong, yellow, meltingi sweet, 
fine. 

Beurre Triquer and BenoUt, melting, juicy, fine. 

Semtrier, promises well. 

Nouveau Poiteau, alrge, promises well. 

Soldat Labortur^ Colmar d^Atemhergy Eyeufoodf 
good. 

Apples — Walworth, from Clinton county, N. T., 
large, handsome, yellow with a flush, tender, pleasant, of 
fine quality. 

Nofihsm 8%oeet, same origin, very handaome, fine. 

Bailey Spice, handsome, fine. 

The Diana grape ** continues to maintain Its high re- 
putation." [So fiir it appears to have Diiled at ChKsin- 
nati, where also the Isabella is becoming of little value, 
the Catawba taking the lead there of every thing else.] 



••• 



The Beat Pears. 



C. M. HovET, of Boston, who has a very extensive 
knowledge of both old and new pears, gives the follow- 
ing list of nine unexcepttonablo pears for that vicinity: 
Bloodgood, Bartlett, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Seckel, 
Belle Lucrative, Beurre Bosc, Le Cure (Winkfield,) 
Winter Nells, and Beurre d'Aremberg. To these he 
adds the 28 fbllowlng: — GloiitMorceau, Paradise of An* 
tumn, Dix, Beurre Diel, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre d' 
Anjou, Fulton, Andrews, Urbaniste, Tyson, Gansel's 
Bergamot, Rostiezer, Passe Colmar, St. Ghtslain, Easter 
Beurre, Heathcot, Thompson's, Stephens' Genesee, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, SlcuUe, Flembh Beauty, 
Coropte de Lamy, Dutchess of Angonleme,LoQg Green, 
Marie Louise, Wilbur, Buffum, Lawrence, Ike. Some 

'* more recent kinds of equal merit'' are not included. 

•-•^ 

Ziazge Strawberry Story. 

A writer in the London Gardener^e Chronicle, de- 
scribes the mode in which a distinguished strawberry 
raiser obtains enormous crops. It consists, in substance, 
in the \no of a deep vegetable sandy loam soil, or re- 
claimed osier ground, so situated as to admit of perfect 
irrigation. The latter we know to have an astonishing 
influence on the increase of sise in the growing fruit. 
The British Queen Strawberry is obtained by the most 
skilful cultivators of enormous size In that country ; yet 
when that writer speaks of single specimens weighing 
THEEE ovvcES, that Is, about ss much as a moderate sized 
Spitzenburgh apple^ he draws very heavily on the ere* 
dnlity of those who have not seen them. 
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What ForelgnMa Think of U*. 

AMikLTTICAL IaIBORATOBY, YaJUB CoLLXGX| I 

JVew-/faec}i|Conn., JV(W. 96, lasi. ) 

Mss8B8. E0iTO&»— I take the above Bub)ect as one 
vhich has often, of late, occupied my own mind, and 
one in which we as a nation, whether we acknowledge 
it or not, certainly do feel a strong mterest. Sensitive- 
ness on this point, is one of onr characteristics, and it is 
frequently carried to an absurd extreme. Filled with 
indignation at some foolish mistake, we often neglect hints 
or suggestions that would be of great advantage, if pro- 
perly received and acted upon. This should not be so j 
there was more excuse for it when we were very young 
and comparatively powerless, but now we have grown to 
that stature, and to that established character, that we 
need not turn in a rage upon every snarler that yelps at 
our heels; we can afford to acknowledge imperfections, 
and can look every evil report fairly in the face. 

With such views as these, I design to devote a few 
words to this subject, more particularly with reference 
to foreign reports of our agriculture. Our farmers have 
for tho most part been neglected by foreign visitors, but 
within a few years this immunity has ceased, and they 
have received their full share of attention. The ship- 
loads of agricultural produce that have kept pace with 
every European demand, have drawn the eyes 6f older 
countries to a new and powerful rival; the stories of 
boundless and fertile alluvial districts, have called men 
across the Atlantic to visit them, with the special end of 
deciding what our future would do with the markets of 
the other continent. 

The most numerous of our viaators have been from Great 
Britain, and it is not to be disguised that their reports 
of us have, more than all others put together, awaken- 
ed ill feelings, and caused strong protests against not (mly 
the correctness of the authors, but their desire to dis- 
cover the truth. It must be acknowledged that ground 
has been given for such charges; when men come here, 
and scamper hastily over our country, with upraised eye- 
brows, and stiff, proud reserve; when they greedily swal- 
low every prejudicial report, look out for defects rather 
than excellencies, and regard every variation from Eng- 
lish manners or customs, not as belonging to another 
people and therefore to be considered in its adaptation 
to national characteristics, but as differing from an Eng- 
lish standard, and therefore to be condemned, — then we 
naturally feel aggrieved, and insulted, by their misrepre- 
sentations. 

It is unfortunate that so many Englishmen assume a 
defensive and hostile attitude toward all other peo- 
ple, immediately on leaving their native shores; that 
by their air of immeasurable superiority, and haughty 
condescension, they alienate those who would otherwise 
fraternize with them most cordially. There are most 
. liberal and honorable exceptions to this rule, but in our 
American experience, we are constrained to believe that 
they are exceptions. I do not willingly say these things, 
but with real regret, for I have lived long enough in Eng- 
land and Scotland, to know and love their people. We 
may find fault with the British nation, but after all it 
speaks and will speak for itself. That little island, not 
00 large as some of our single States, exerts a sway fiu* 



mightier than Borne or Greece ever knew, and is at this 
moment more powerful than any kingdom of the world. 
England has her great defects, her glaring inconsistent 
cies, and what nation has not ; but when we see her armi 
stretching around the globe, her colonies growing and 
prospering where others have failed or stood still, her 
sails whitening every sea, her wealth and strength com- 
pelling all others to be subsidiary to her aggrandisement 
and increase, we are filled with astonishment, and cannot 
but be proud to own such a parentage. The virtues and 
the vices of the English are in the main ours ; indomitable 
perseverance, restless enterprise, far reaching energy, and 
strong practical sagacity, are common to the two nations, 
and these qualities are bringing them together in a friend- 
ly contest for supremacy. Already we divide the seas 
between us, and united can almost without a serious e^ 
fort sweep every other fiag from its surface; united as 
for the past fbw years, during the next oentury, and It 
seems probable that the English tongue will prevail gra- 
dually over all others. The same in the prevailing re- 
ligion, the same in so many characteristics both of ex- 
cellence and defect, we should encourage every tie of 
amity, and while each pursues by all proper means, the 
path to its own advantage, should frown upon all who in 
blind prejudice or narrow ignorance, either intentionally 
or unwittingly, pursue a course likely to sow seeds of 
dissension between us. 

It is then in a spirit of kindness that I would examine 
in a general way, some of the criticisms that have lately 
emanated from our &therland. I do not propose to 
mention names, but to point out some reason fbr certain 
erroneous conclusions. 

In the first place, I would say distinctly, that we need 
not expect any satisfactory results when a traveller goes 
over our country by railway and steamboat, for a few 
weeks or months, collecting an item here, and an item 
there, and then comes out with a deep and profound dis- 
quisition upon our minutest springs of action and the 
causes which influence the most important of our nation- 
al movements. He who attempts anything of this na- 
ture, without any apparent fear of error, or the influence 
of preconceived opinions, is so evidently superficial thai 
he may be condemned in advance. If the writer has 
been clearly desirous of giving a candid relation, and has 
fairly tried, although in vain, to see things In their true 
light, we can only feel sorry that he has so greatly mis- 
taken hfs vocation ; but if he has been determined to see 
nothing but what he wished, we are now strong enough 
to express our contempt for his spirit of blind prejudice, 
and let our character and history alone contradict him. 

It is not by any means my object, to deny that there Is 
no good reason for fault-finding with us, for it is not to 
be disguised that we have many and glaring imperfec> 
tions. Our agriculture more particularly, is quite open 
to animadvernon, and the farmers of some districts, sunk 
in apathy, or armed with hostility toward everything 
new, deserve all the pungency, both of ridicule and 
reprehension, that can be bestowed upon them. Yet 
even here there is ample room for telectiofiy as. to the 
points with reference to which they may fairly be blamed. 
Some deists are inseparable fVom our present condition; 
others are the results of our faults and ignorance. It is 
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in the inability to diatingulsh between these^ that most 
foreigners offend and alienate ns. 

Any candid obaerver who considers the circninstances 
of our farmers, must at once be struck with many con- 
ditions that differ so entirely iVom those formed in the 
long settled districts of Europe, as to bring us under the 
operation of an almost- distinct set of laws. 

The immense extent of rich country still unsettled, 
where land may be bought fbr a mere trifle, and the con- 
sequent high price of labor, accounts for many of the 
imperfections in our farming. While broad unbroken 
forests invito the pioneer to enter, and let the sunlight 
upon the vegetable accumulations of centuries; while 
verdant prairies open out almost like the boundless sea, 
there is a strong temptation to cultivate only for the pre- 
sent hour, to take off crops with no labor beyond that 
of plowing, and when the produce begins to decrease, to 
move toward another untouched tract. In this way a 
rolling shifting tide of population advances, leaving the 
land behind them in a partially exliausted condition. 

Now it is all very well to say that this is wretched 
forming, and to declaim against our improvidence; but 
the &ct is, that any elaborate Bystem of cultivation would 
not succeed at all in these new lands so remote from the 
sea-board. The former who attempted to cultivate his 
land according to the most improved modern systems, 
would not obtfidn enough, large though his crops might 
be, to pay more than half of his expenses, and this for 
the reason that the conditions of Europe are reversed: 
in place of cheap and abundant labor and dear food, we 
have cheap food with scarce and high priced labor. The 
farmer then In the extreme west, must simplify every 
process to the last possible degree, before he can make a 
profit. As we come east into the longer settled regions, 
the state of society, the value of land, and the abund- 
ance of labor, allow of a higher and higher style of cul- 
tlvaUon. Still even in our oldest agricultural districts, 
I of course exclude market gardens, &c., in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Uirge towns, there are few if any places 
where the highest style of English farming, with all its 
expense of implements, and elaborate finish of cultiva- 
tion, could be profitably carried on. 

This is one of the points in relation to which foreigners 
are often most obstinately prejudiced ; they demand the 
same kind of perfection that they have seen at home, 
the same implements, the same character of stock. In 
this they make the identical mistake that they do in con- 
demning our laws and habits, simply because they differ 
from those to which they have been accustomed. Be- 
fore speaking, they should consider tlie force of circum- 
stances. 

My opinion is, that in this country a man is a good 
former, whose land is improving under cultivation from 
year to year, and at the same time yielding him a profit. 
Thousands of forms in this condition might be pointed 
out, and yet perhaps not more than one or two would 
elicit the approval of that class of Ibreigners described 
in the preceding paragraph ; they do not consider that 
perfection is relative ; a system of cultivation may be 
essentially as high as any in England, and yet the farmer 
not be able to afford those niceties of the art which dia- 
tmguish the best English and Scotch farms the result 



may be as good, while the ifystem and appliances are 
cheaper and rougher. In shorts— while we would aim at 
the highest perfection, we must still compare ourselves 
with ourselves, and claim the right to decide what is the 
best farming on this nde of the Atlantic, with only a 
secondary reference to foreign standards. We would 
follow all that is profitable and advantageous in the 
practice of others, but will not submit to be tied to their 
criterion of excellence. 

It is my firm belief that some districts of this country, 
have improved as rapidly in their agriculture, during the 
last five years, as any that can be found in the world; 
but I perceive that it will be necessary to defer any fur- 
ther remarks upon this and other points, until my next 
letter. Yours truly, Johs P. Nobtov. 



-•♦•- 



Milch Oows. 



The American JgrieulturUt , in the number for Feb- 
ruary last, speaking of the '*Oaks cow" and the 
'* Nourse cow," said— ^' We can show numerous instances 
of larger ylelders, whether of milk or butter," In our 
March number, we asked the AgriculturUi to point us 
to these *' numerous instances" claimed. In the Se|^ 
tember number of that paper, (five months after we 
asked for the information,) there is an editorial article 
on the subject, in which, in reference to its previous as- 
sertion, it is said— 

'' We had an impression that many results were on 
record to verify tliis assertion, but on recurring to writ* 
ten authorities, we found our convictions had been formed 
upon oral testimony, rather than the more formal and 
documentary." 

The jSgrieulturisi next calls our attention to '' such 
brief authority," in support of its original assertion, " as 
on a moment's investigation has presented itself." Before 
proceeding to notice this " brief authority," it is proper 
to say that we called for the information alluded to, 
simply in relation to the settlement of a foot, and not, 
as our cotemporary falsely charges, firom '' zeal for up- 
holding the natives." We gave the product of the Oaks 
cow in butter for three years, as follows: 1814, 800 lbs. ; 
1815, 400 lbs.; 1816, 484| lbs., and desired to know 
where we could find the proof in regard to the " numer- 
ous instances of larger yielders from Short-horn herds." 

We obtained the facts in regard to the produce of the 
Oaks cow fVom the Massachusetts Jlgricultural Reposi- 
tory and Journal J Yo\. IV, pp. 254,265. It appears 
from the account, that the product put down as for the 
latter year, embraced but a little over eight months, as 
follows: She calved April 5th. and suckled her calf till 
the 8th of May, when it was killed. While the calf was 
with her, she gave 17 lbs. of butter, and from the time 
the calf was killed, or May 8th to December 20th, she 
gave 467i lbs.— making a total of 484^ lbs.— besides fot- 
tening her calf to the age of four weeks and ffve days. 

Now, the Agriculturist said it could '' show numer- 
our instances" in which this product had been exceeded 
by ^'^hort-hom herds," and we merely asked that the 
'' instances" be shown to us. It has not complied with 
this request, although it has given two pages of what it 
calls *' brief authority." We have carnfully looked over 
all this, and still ask for evidence of the truth of the 
first assertion. 
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We have not room to notice all the so called ** au- 
thority'' which the AgrteuUutUt brings forward, but 
will select a few examples, which may be taken as fair 
specimens of the whole. 

The first example cited, is that of a Short-horn cow 
mentioned by Touatt, whkh is said to have yielded 872 
lbs. of butter in 82 weeks. To prove that this beats the 
Oaks oow, the JgrictdtHriit says — ^' Had this rate been 
•continued for 52 weeks, she would have given 606 pounds.'* 
Sage conclusion! This is the rule assumed: If a cow 
will produce, say, 14 lbs. of butter in a week, soon after 
calving, and will continue to produce at the same " rate'* 
for a year, she wHi give 728 Ibe! Suppose we try the 
Oaks cow by this rule, and see how she will compare 
with this Short-horn. In thirty-tvHi weeks and two day*, 
the Oaks cow gave 467 j lbs. of butter; and at the same 
<< rate" for a year, she would have given 785 lbs! But 
every sensible person knows that such a rule is utterly 
fallacious, and that such a case as is supposed, could not, 
in the nature of cows, occur — It being virtually impossi- 
ble that the same " rate" of produce in milk or butter 
should be conthmed for a year, that is yielded for a short 
time after calving. The case mentioned by Youatt is 
stated in his treatise on cattle, p. 247, (English edition,) 
where the number of pounds of butter given each week 
is put down; and the improbability of the same <' rate" 
being continued for a year, may be inferred from the fkct 
that during the last three weeks of the trial, she gave 
lust tevcn pounds of butter each week! 

Another example given by the jSgriculturist, is that 
of a Short-hom cow owned by Mr. Vaii, of Troy, which 
in one produced .19| lbs. of butter. This one toeek ap- 
pears to have comprised the entire trial. But look at 
the deduction which our cotemporary makes from it. He 
says—'' Thus, a thorough-bred Short-hom produced over 
2 pounds 12 1 ounces of butter per day, which rather ex- 
ceeds the quantity yielded by the Oaks cow." And yet, 
according to the same article, the Oaks cow produced — 
" a fraction over an average of 2] pounds per day," from 
the 5th of April to the 25th of September! 

Next follows a statement,— on whose "authority," 
except that of the jigrictUturist, does not appear, as it 
is supported by no reference, — ^in regard to the produc- 
tion of butter from Col. Powell's cow Belina. It is as- 
serted that she gave an average of sixteen pounds of 
butter per week from the 2(Hb of September 1880, to 
the 20th of May following. 

The only account of the butter produced by this cow 

which we have been able to obtain, (although we have 

written to Col. Powell on the subject,) is that published 

in a work entitled "Hints for American Husbandmen 

with Comniunications to the Pennsylvania Agricultural 

Society,"— 1827. It is there stated that, 

" Belina produced milk between Thursday morning 
the 24th, and Saturday evening the 26th [May 1827,] 
i.e., in three days, fW)m which eight pounds thirteen 
ounces of butter were obtained-Hit the rate of 20^ pounds 
per week." 

So much for three days. Will the jtgHctdturist inform 
us where we can find an authentic record of the state- 
ment that the cow in question produced rixteen pounds 
of butter per week from the 20th of September to the 
20th of May? 



National Agricultural Bureau. 



Prc«dent Fillkore, in his late Message, reiterates his 
former reeommendation for the organixation of an Agri- 
cultural Bureau. He says: 

Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great in- 
terest of our people. Four-fifths of our active popula- 
tion are employed in the cultivation of the soil, and the 
rapid expansion of our settlements over new territory is 
daily adding to the number of those engaged in that vo- 
cation. Justice and sound policy, therefore, alike re- 
quire that the Government should use all the means au- 
thorized by the Constitution to promote the interests and 
welfkre of that important class of our fellow citizens. 
And yet it is a singular fact, that wliilst the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests have engaged the attention 
of Congress dgring a large portion of every session, and 
our statutes abouml in proviaons for their protection and 
encouragement, little has been done directly for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. It is time that this reproach 
to our legislation should be removed ; and I sincerely 
hope that the present Congress will not close t^eir labors 
without adopting efficient means to supply the omissions 
of those who have preceded them. 

An Agricultural Bureau, charged with the duty of 
collecting and disseminating correct information as to the 
best modes of cultivation, and of the most effectual 
means of preserving and restoring the fertility of the soil, 
and of procuring and distributing seeds and plants ana 
other vegetable productions, with instructions in regard 
to the soil, climate and treatment best adapted to their 
growth, could not fail to be, in the language of Wash- 
ington, in his last annual message to Congress, a '' very 
cheap instrument of immense national benefit." 



-»♦•- 



Trial of Reaping Haohines. 

The English papers inform us of the result of a trial 
which took place on the 25th and 27th of September, 
between Hussey's and McCormick^s reaping machineS| 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Agricultural Society. 
It was a trial agreed on by the parties interested in the re- 
spective machines, who signed an agreement by which 
the reapers were placed in the hands of thirteen jurors, 
who were directed to ascertain which of the two— 

1. Cuts the com in the best manner. 

2. Causes the least waste. 

8. Does the most work in a given time. 

4. Leaves the corn in the be^ order for gathering and 
binding. 

5. Is best adapted for ridge and furrow. 

6. Is the least liable to get out of repair. 

7. At first cost is less price. 

8. Requires the least amount of horse labor. 

9. Requires the least amount of manual labor. 
Whichever of the two. so tried, a nu\iority of the jury 

ascertained to combine tne greater number of the abovs 
qualities, was to be pronounced the best implement. 

The following is the substance of the report of the 
jury: 

The jury regret exceedingly the most unfkvorable state 
of the weather on the days of trial (a perfect hurricane 
raging the whole of the first day,) and their consequent 
inability to make so full and satisfactory a trial as they 
could have wished. 

The machines were tested on a crop of wheat, com- 
puted at 25 bushels per acre, very much laid ; and on 
barley at 25 bushels per acre, very short in the straw, 
and if possible more laid than the wheat. 

The jury, taking the difi^erent points submitted to them 
into consideration, express — 

1. Their unanimous opinion that Mr. Hnssey's ma- 
chine, as exhibited by Messrs. William Dray ana Com- 
pany, cut the corn in the best manner, especially across 
ridge and farrow, and when the machine was working tn 
the direotion the com laid. 
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2. By a minority of eleven to one, that Mr. Hufisey's 
machine eansea the leaAt waste. 

8. Taking the breadth of the two machines into con- 
sideration, that Mr. Hnssey's did most work. 

4. That Mr. Huney's machine leares the cat com in 
the best order for gathering and binding* This question 
was submitted to the laborers employed on the occasion, 
and decided by them as above, by a msjority of 6 to 4. 

5. Their unanimous opinion that Mr. Hussey's ma- 
chine is best adapted fbr ridge and furrow. 

6. This question was referred by the jury to Mr. Ro- 
binson, foreman to Messrs. Bellerby, of York, a practical 
mechanic of acknowledged ability. 

7. That Mr. Hussey's machine at first cost is less price. 

8. 9. The Jury decline to express a decided opinion on 
these points, in consequence of the state of the weather. 

In regard to the trial, the Gatttheod Observer re- 
marked — ^^ One thing was clearly demonqjtrated by both 
machines — ^that reaping by machinery is practicable. As 
sorely as the threshing machine has superseded the flail, 
so certain is it, that the reaping machine will set aside the 

scythe and the sickle.'' 

>•« 

BfaniifiiotDxe of BSaimrs. 



We have been favored with the annual Report of the 
doings of the St. John (N. B.) Jg. Society y for the last 
year, from which we select the following, from a state- 
ment furnished by Mr. Robert Bowss, of the manner 
in which he manufactures annually large quantities of 
manure. It is worth remembering. 

I have the bog earth raised one year before being mix- 
ed with any thing, as muck is so long excluded from the 
atmosphere and sun that it requires a year's frost and 
sun and air to absorb the sour water properly out of it, 
to make room for the rich liquids it is to receive in tanks 
and elsewhere. I keep my cows in the bam at night, 
and place dry muck behind them to absorb the liquid 
manure. The cow stable is cleared out every morning, 
and the manure is mixed once a week with one load of 
rich earth to three of manure. Clay loam is the best. 
If it can be got, to mix a compost, as there is a retainer 
hi clay that other earths are not possessed of. In addi- 
tion to this^ I have in rear of my dwelling house a tank 
sunk that holds thirty common cart loads of dry muck ; 
this tank is fourteen feet long, seven feet wide, and six 
feet deep,* it is made of three-inch plank, with hackma- 
tack posts' and is properly caulked and paved to hold 
water. When this tank is is filled with the dry muck, 
there are conductors that convey all the slops ttom the 
kitchen into it, as well as all the chamber lye and the 
soap suds from an outside kitchen ; the hearth ashes are 
likewise put into it in a dry state. In about a month, 
when the tank gets pretty well filled up with the liquid, 
it gets into an acid state, and in a few days will ripen 
and be ready for removal, which b easily known by a 
disagreeable odour and an increase of yellow flies. In 
the spring and fall of the year it requires tYB or six 
weeks to ripen, ae the weather is not so hot. To prevent 
surface water getting in, the tank has a covering, which 
is removed when required. I can make at least one 
hundred cart loads of good powerful manure by this 
tank in a year. I have manure removed to a large shed 
at the end of my cow stable, the bottom of which is Iq 
the shape of an amphitheatre, from which no liquid can 
escape. I add one load of earth to three loads of tank 
manure, which, in the fall of the year, will cover the 
floor of the shed about four feet deep. The manure 
from the cow stable Is thrown on the top of this through 
the winter, and spread evenly over it. The roof of the 
manure shed is constructed so as to admit the rain freely, 
which washes down the liquid into the compost ; but the 
sun and wind are excluded. 

I have a piece of ground, about a quarter of an acre, 
which was so poor that it would give nothing but weeds . In 
May last I plowed and hurrowed it, and then put on 



six loads of tank manure, unmixed, to try its strength. 
I sowed it with barley, harrowed it well, and rolled it. 
I never saw ranker barley, and I am happy that you saw 
it, so that you could Judge for yourself. 

The Primats Appls. 

About a year since, we noticed an apple which had 
been described as new in Hovey's Magazine under the 
unpomological name of*' Roagh and Ready," remarking 
at the same time that it was an old variety, having been 
cultivated in diflbrent parts of Western Kew-Tork for 
twenty or thirty years. A late number of that Journal 
fhmishes a communication firom A. Fahnestock of Syra- 
cuse, tracing this variety to eastern origin, and to grafted 
trees in Western Kew-Tork fVom twenty to forty years 
old. The oldest name known appears to be tlie Prijultb 
•*-a name that will probably remain fixed to this variety. 



Eds. Cultivator — I have been for several years, a 
successful owner and manager of bees, and am led to 
wonder that farmers do not more generally include this 
among thdr varieties of productive stock. I am confi- 
dent that, on a comparatively small scale, it makes the 
most profitable return for the investment and labor re- 
quired, of aU the stocks a farmer can keep. They re- 
quire no daily feeding, no housing, save the two dollar 
tenement allotted to each separate colony ; no fencing, 
either for protection or escape ; no room, when hung on 
fhimes in open order, where grass can grow under them ; 
and no expense of wintering, as they provide their own 

stores. 

I have a grass plat of about nine square rods, sur- 
rounded by a clothes line of tinned wire, which has stood 
the weather for the last ten years without msting, and 
within this are arranged my bees on frames. I cut two 
crops of grass each season, and have some thrifty young 
fruit trees interspered. I use Week's Vermont hive, 
and thmk it the best in use. My hives are made of pine 
plank, painted white, so that they neither warp nor al* 
low the comb to bo melted in hot weather. I had 518 
swarms last spring, and shall sell $150 worth of honey. I 
may at some Aiture time give in detail the result of several 
years experience in this business, with some hints or 

management. H. W. Bulkelet. BalUton, Oct. 16&i, 

••• 

Seedling Orspes. 

Kicholas Longworth informs us in the Western Hor- 
ticultural Review, that he has a few thousand seedUngs 
from our best native grapes, and of one superior variety, 
has 800 plants of extra vigorous growth, and shall be 
disappointed If he has not grapes of black, white, and 
red color, among them, equal in the aise of the grape 
and the bunch, to the Black Hamburgh, and its rival in 
quality. So much for a man renowned for his doubts 
and incredulity. He says two or three years wiU 
test the question. 

OtdokBDM wemnis Insects. 



Cuthill says '' one bantam is worth fifty toads.'' He 
states that his rabbish comer, where all the rakings, 
leaves, and general refuse of the garden were put, be* 
came the grand brecding.place for all soris of insects. 
He inclosed it with four-feet laths, and placed a brood 
of bantams there ; it is now the most valuable comer of 
the garden. 
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" Constemktion," the propertj' of J. B. Bdbxet, Sy- 
Ttcnte, — received the highest premium of the N. T. State 
Ag. Soo. on Blood Horses, in 1&15, and hai received k- 
Teral certificates as the best horse in that ckss, at several 



labMqDent ihowi. " CoDstenuitJon" was imported b; 

Hr. Albott, (^ Oneida county. He is alibrse itt good 
bone and lubstance, and l9 the wrc of much good stock Id 
that locality. 



Fanning In Pennaylvania. 
BiBiia. — Id that p>rt of PeanaylTaoia throng^ which 

we passed, the bams are generally built of stone. They 
consist of two stories, the lower of which is divided Into 
apartmeDta for horses and cattle, and the npiier is ap- 
propriated to the storage of hay, grain, &c. The walls 
are nsniJl; rery thick— not less than two feet — and being 
well Wd in mortar, are oeArly linpenioui to moistnre 
and air. Windows arc placed in the walls at proper 
places, for ventilation. The large doors are on the side, 
»Dd teams witt loads Teach the Boor of the SBOond story 
by means of a bank or wharf made for the purpose. Sta- 
tionary horse-powers, mostly on the lever principle, re- 
quiring IVom Stc to six horses fbr threshing grain, are 
generally placed in the hasement, or in an adjoiuliig 
buDdiug. fo some instances these poirers are being dis- 
placed by the endlets-chaln powers, which occnpy much 
leas space, and are worked by one or two horsei. The 
stalls are very warm — or can be made so — and in winter 
afford eicellent quarters for the aninula. In warm 
weather, they may be cool, but In some instances there 
appeared to be ituufficlent ventilation. The fodder is 
thrown from the upper itory through scuttles or holes 
fn the floor, and Is then distributed to tlie various ani- 

The practice of pitching hay fVom the load by horse- 
power, prerails on many farms in Bucks county. The 

apparatus for this operation consists of a strong fork, to 
which Is attached a rope passing over a pulley fastened 
to Q» ridgepole of the bam, and thence over another 



pulley attached to the barn-floor. A horse is attached 
to the lower end of the rope and when the fork is plunged 
into the hay be raises it by pulling. The balance of the 
fork when loaded is preserved by a snwU rope, attadied 
t« the end of the handle, and held by a man on the floor, 
who by slacking the bold of tlie rope, permits the fork 
to discbai^ itaelf, when it has reached itadestioed place. 
By this contrivance the hay Is readily r^sed to the high- 
est parts of the bam. A man, with a boy to lead the 
horse, can pitch six tons of bay In an hour, — raising it 
fifteen to twenty feet. 

M*SAGKHEST OF HjHOKB. — The general plan of tbo 
bams is tolerably convenient, as reopects most of the ar- 
rangemcnls; but Ibey diSTer in some important features 
from the plan which ts most approved in some other 
sections, especially as to the accommodations for animals 
and the disposition which is made of the mannre. The 
stalls are dally cleaned, and the masare is thrown into 
the yard. The imprei^on of a Kew-Goglander, accns- 
tomed to depodcing manure in a collar under tlie haro, 
would l>e that this exposure of that suhstanoe, spread 
about as it is over the yard, would bo productive of great 
loss. It ii probable that some loss does take placeunder 
these circumstances, but to a less extent than would oc- 
cur if It were not for the fact that the manure la mixed 
In the yard with a large quantity of vegetable matter. 
Wheat ii lai^ly grown on many of tbe Pennsylvania 
farms, and the straw is at intervals spread orerthc yard, 
and is trodden In by tbe slock with the mannre tVom the 
stalls, which is also q>read about Uk yard. Thiaabsorba 
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" Clyde," the property of Mn. Jive Wasd, Mftrk- 
bam, Canadft West, — received Ibe first premium in the 
dam of foreign draft-horses, at the ebow of the N. T. 
State Ag. Soc. ID 1848, and ■ certiflcatc m the best tn the 
Bune claaa, at the show of 1861. Be Is of the Clydes- 
dale breed, so celebrated In ScotUnd, as drafl-horsei. ' 



Be is 



2,000 Ibc. — and evldentlir possesses great strength, as ia 
indicated by bis capacity of chest, muscular riiiartersaiid 
close jointed , unewy limbs. The chief defect in his sbape 
is a boUow over bis loins, nhicb is Bhown by tha figure. 
The figure, however, fails U> giro an idea of the massive 
and imposing appearance of the borae, being com* 



I borao of great size — havii^ wcigiied npwards of paratively loo small and light lo the body. 



the Ii<]uid and prevents the waete of gnKs from the 
manure. The nrine voided by the animftls io the stalls 
is partly taken np by the litter nritb which they are (or 
roajr be) atnindaotly supplied, pertly soaks Into the 
gronnd, (the animals generally Etandlog on the ground 
witbont any mtervening floor) and jiartly rung Into the 
yard. But witb all practicable atl^ntion, there is more 
waste of thU valuable liquid than there is where the 
animals are kept over cellars into which the manure and 
urine fUls, and is there mixed with muck, litter. Sec., 
to any neccemry extent. In nirao instances, it was no- 
ticed that there was a drrinage of the liquid from the 
yards—the ixlracl of the manure being thus carried in- 
to the highway, or astroara, or to some neighboring field 
where it rendered a smnll portion of the soil too rich to 
give good crops. This U scarcely avoidable where there 
are no means of governing tbe quantity of water which 
goes into tbe yard. In seasons of abundant rain more 
water will accumnlate in the yards, unleu It is allowed 
to run away, than is useful for the proper rotting of the 
tninure. For this reason a sheltered depostory, where 
Just the requisite amount of moisture could at all times 
be secured, and where it would be protected from wash- 
ing, and IVom exhalation, would be preferable. 

But It will perhaps be argued, that It is necessary to 
spread the straw and corn. stalks, which are lo be con. 
verted Intomsnnre, over the yard, In order that tbey 
may be broken np and made thort by the tresd of stnclt 
— Ihat Jf the llltpr were thrown into a miM with the 
mannre, It would not rot well, »nd hence could not be 
readily moved with the fork or shovel. The aniiver to 
this is, that it is better (o cut tbe straw and corn.slalki 
with a machine. This Is readily and cheaply done by 



the ajjplicaliOQ of horse power, and is the quickest and 
best wBy of canverling these articles into manure. Thoy 
absorb more liquid when cut, mix better wilb the manure, 
and offer no Impediment to its being worked over for 
composting, or loaded for carrying to the field. 'Vt'heD 
xpreud in the yard, and uncut, these substances decay 
qloivly, and even when deposited on the wheat or com- 
field, are often in so rough a slate as to obstruct theope- 
rations of the plow and harrow. This objection would 
be done away by passing the materials through a cuttiog 
machine. 

The common practice In the section of which we are 
speaking, Is to spread the maaure on tbe surface of the 
ground, for wheat and com, and plow it in three and a 
half to fonr Inches deep— a very suitable deplhfur bury- 
ing mannre, unquestionably, though It can scarcely be 
doubted that it wonid be useful to loosen the soil, which 
is of a tenacious tendency, to a greater depth. We re 
marked in a previous chapter, that the land here is seK 
dom plowed deeper than five inches. It seemed lo bo 
tbo almost universal te^ttimony, that all experiments at 
a greater depth bad resulted injuriously — that the mix- 
ing of (he underlying clay with the surface soil, tends 
to sterility. Some examples of this kind were dclniled 
lo ui, by persons whom we regard as entirely reliable; 
but no trials at subaoiling, so far aswc learned, had been 
made in this district. It would be highly desirable to 
ascertain what would be the effect of loosening this clay- 
ey stratum, thns opening it in some degree, lo the action 
of the air, and giving to tbe roots of plants a wider ex- 
tension. 

It should have been mentioned when speaking of the 
course of cropping, that ll Is osnal to apply about firiy 
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buflheU of lime, freah from the kiln, to the acre, once in 
six or aeven years. This costs ten cents per bashel. 
Experience, we arc assured, lias demonstrated the use- 
falness of this application, though tho specific effect of 
the lime may nut be fully known. 

Fences.— These are generally made of posts and rails. 
White cedar affords the best rails j white oak is much 
used for posts. Cedar rails will last forty years, oak 
posts twelve years. The rails cost nine dollars per hun- 
dred—the posts the same. The cost of the fence when 
set, is fifty cents per pannel, of eleven feet — four rails 
to the pannel. 

Frequent attempts have been made to raise hedges of 
various kinds of thorn. These attempts have mostly 
failed. The thorns do not grow well, and their proper 
management in hedge form is often neglected. It is the 
opinion, however, of judicious farmers, that such post 
and rail fence as has been described, is on the whole, 
most economical — that the interest on the additional 
'sum which a hedge, or some more permanent fence 
would cost, would more than support a fence of the for- 
mer material. Most of the fences here are well put up, 
present rather a neat appearance, occupy comparative- 
ly little ground, and form a good barrier against stock. 

HoBSES. — The horses api>ear to partake in a great de- 
gree, of the character of the Dutch stock, introduced by 
the early emigrants to this district. They seem to do 
tolerably well for common farm purposes. They are 
large, and throw so much weight into the collar, that 
they readily carry large loads. But in general they are 
not quite the right kind of animal even for draft. Their 
defects are, being frequently long in the back, not well 
ribbed up, inclined to be pot-bellied, long-jointed, with 
a laxness of tendon and muscle which unfits them for 
endurance. They tend to carry much flesh, and when 
in high order, as they often are, make a showy appear- 
ance, and please the eye of the cursory observer. There 
are exceptions to this description, and animals may be 
found which are comparatively free from these defects. 

In a few instances we met with horses begotten by the 
noted Norman horse imported and owned by Edward 
Harris, Esq., .of Moore8t<»wn, New- Jersey. They are 
generally excellent, asfkrm horses,— much more strongly 
made, and of better action than the Dutch stock. A 
general cross with such a horse as Mr. Harris's, would 
be a great improvement in those parts of Pennsylvania 
which wo visited. 

Cattle. — Most of the cattle which we saw, appeared 
to be of mixed blood, and mixed too, Avithout regard to 
any particular rules or object. In some neighborhoods 
the blood of the Short-horn was very obWous. On some 
farms the full bloods of that breed had been tried— the 
stock having been obtained from the herds of Messrs. 
Powell, Wolbkrt. Cope, and others. The general tes- 
timony was that they were not sufficiently hardy, and 
had not, on the whole, manifested any superiority for the 
dairy. Some herds of cows were met with, which were 
a cross of the Short-horn with other stocks, whose dairy 
properties^were evidently good. As examples, we might 
name those of Messrs. John Fbaster, James C, David, 
and Adriah Cornell, Jr„ near Newtown, Bucks coun- 
ty. Mention was made of the latter in a former chapter. 



These men have bred then- cows with an object. That 
object is a good yield of butter, annually, and a profitable 
return of the animal in the shape of beef at last. They 
have already attained a very creditable success, and by 
continuing a judicious course, this success will be in- 
creased. Mr. Jambs C. Cornell keeps twenty cows, 
and they average over 200 hundred pounds of butter 
each, in a year, besides the new milk and cream used in 
a family of fourteen persons. His cows are weil-shaped, 
hardy, and thrifty, but have not the extreme tendency 
to fatten which would iiyure or destroy their value for 
the dairy. He has a cow which is half Aldemey and 
half Holstein, which has given 15J pounds of butter « 
week, on grass feed. 

Swine. — A variety called the " Chester county breed" 
prevails in some neighborhoods. It is a white hog, of 
enormous frame, loosely put together, a thick, heavy 
jlo'P ear, large tail, too heavy for the animal to curl, and 
a general character indicating coarse quality of flesh. 
The animal is not destitute of fattening properties, and 
at eighteen to twenty-four months old, not unfrequenUy 
attains the weight of 600 pounds, dressed. But it Is 
often the case that their disproportion and looseness of 
structure is such that they break down, and become al- 
most totally helpless, with not more than two-thirds this 
weight. The variety appeared to be losing favor with 
many farmers. The Berkshire, and what appears to be 
a cross of the Leicester breed, under the name of the 
** Dutchess county hog," was seen on several farms. 
Either of the latter is far preferable to the former. 

Sheep. — Comparatively few sheep are kept in the 
section we passed through, the farmers in general deem- 
ing thein less profitable than cows. Those which are 
kept, are of the breeds adapted to mutton. The Lei- 
cesters, Cotswolds, and South-Downs,, are occasionally 
met. Mr. Aabon Clement, of Philapelphia, exhibited 
some good specimens of these. The Broad-tailed Afri- 
can sheep were introduced into Pennsylvania from Tunis, 
by Col. Pickering, while Secretary of State, upwards 
of sixty years ago. Traces of their blood are still dis- 
tinctly visible in the sheep of this section. They were a 
hardy race, and the first crosses with the common stock 
were thought to be particularly valuable as early lambs 
for market. But the objections to the stock were, that 
they were not prolific, and that the fat tended to accu- 
mulate chiefly on the outside of the rump, and more 
than any whereelse, on the tail, which, in the fuUbloods, 
sometimes became eight or ten inches wide, and weigh- 
ed ten pounds or upwards. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the vicinity of a large 
city, like that of Philadelphia, there are fkrms on which 
mutton might be fattened to good advantage ; and with 
the facilities of communication by railroad, which are 
now becoming extensive in Pennsylvania, an increased 
attention will be profitably devoted to this branch of bu- 
siness. 



The Shepherd's Dog.— Without the shepherd's dog 
the whole of the mountainous land in Scotland would 
not be worth sixpence. It would require more hands to 
manage a flock of sheep, gather them from the hills, 
force them into houses and folds, and drive them to mar- 
kets, than tlie profits of tho whole stock would be capa- 
ble of maintaining. 
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fifingnlar Dlseaso ia Oattle. 

Editors Cultivator — Having met with a disease in 
calves and young cattle, which I have not heard spoken 
of J or seen descrihed in any farming work, I havn con- 
cluded to send you a description of it, in liopes some 
of your subscribers may give us some further iufor- 
mation on its cause, cure, or a prevention. About 
a year from last August, three of my Ayrshires calves, 
some four or five months old, that had been weaned 
from the cows and were kept iu a pasture lot adjoining 
the farm-house and fed on milk twice a day. were at- 
tacked, apparently, with cold, accompanied by a bad 
cough. I physicked them with sulphur, shifted them in a 
lot of fine young grass, with a shed for them to go un- 
der during the heat of the day or when it rained, gave 
them fresh milk or water to drink as they choose; but 
all to no effect, as they continued to cough as much as 
ever, and two of them became very thin ; the other ap- 
peared to have a good appetite and kept fat. One of 
the lean ones died. I bad it opened, and in its bronchos 
or windpipe, I found nearly half a pint of thin whiteworms, 
somewhat similar to the gap-worms in fowls, having five 
instead of two trunks, much longer bodies, about the 
thickness of a gap- worm, but white instead of being red 
as the gap- worm is. From the position in which I found 
them, they appeared to have collected together in a 
mass or bunch, and to have strangled the animal. They 
were perfectly alive when I examined the calf some 
hours after its death, and continued to move about while 
I was examining them under the miscroscope. With 
one of the remaining calves I attempted to remove or 
loosen the worms, as you do the gap- worms in poultry, 
but neither I nor my assistant succeeded in getting the 
tongue far enough out to see the aperture of the wind- 
pipe, so wc gave it up; but a butcher afterwards told 
me there would have been no difficulty in doing it, if we 
had pulled the tongue out on one side of the mouth, 
and then the bronchus or windpipe might have been 
cleaned out with a large feather. The two other calves 
died about a week after the first, on the same night, 
and upon examining them, I found about the samequan- 
ty of similar worms In the bronchus of the lean one. 
The fat one had very few worms in its bronchus, but up- 
on examining its Inngs I found quite a number through- 
out the air vessels of the lungs. 

I have before this lost cattle, I have no doubt, with 
the same disease, (Vom the cough and other symtoms 
being precisely similar, but considering it in them an in- 
fianunation of the lungs, I never thought of examining 
their bronchus or windpipes, but being in the habit of 
operating on poultry for the gaps, I thought this might 
be somewhat of a similar disease, and was thereby led 
to the examination. 

The only manner in which I could account for the dis- 
ease in these calves, was from their having inhaled some 
minute insects which had been brod in the milk, which 
was left standing in the tun, and that the eggs of these 
animals had turned into these worms, as I liad fi-equent- 
ly observed myriads of almost imperceptible flies hover- 
ing over the tub in which the milk was poured for the 
calves. So this summer I raised four calves in the same 
lot, but took the precaution to have ihsm fed f^om pails 



which were removed and^wasbed out as soon as the calves 
bad fed. and they had nothing of the gap or bronchial 
disease. 

In page 805 of the 1st. vol. of your new series of the 
Cultivator, you publbbed an article on the subject of 
gapes in chickens, &c., since which time I have practic- 
ed the mode there described, on chickens, turkeys, and 
goslings, with perfect success, and am of opinion, that if 
you make use of a feather of an appropriate size, to the 
bird to be operated on, and go leisurely and carefully to 
work, you will never fail to cure the fowl. With some 
of my goslings they were so large that I had to splice two 
quills together, making them over a foot long, to enable 
me to reach the bottom af the windpipe, and I then re- 
moved twelve large gap- worms from each of them. My 
ducks have never had the gapes; whether ducks are ob* 
noxious to that disease, I cannot say. 




Herewith I send yon a drawing of the bronchial worn 
talten from the calf's windpipe, as it appears when mag- 
nified ; three of the trunks or tubes are filled with eggs, 
similar to the female gap- worm. I remain yours, Ice. 
Charlss F. Mortos. MortonvilU, Orange Co., N. F., 
Nov. 26, 1851. 



i»* 



Agzioaltnral Soonomy. 

Do our agriculturists study economy as attentively as 
they ought to do? I do not mean economy in the ordi- 
nary sense — in expenditures, saving every cent they can, 
and stinting supplie*. I mean the economy of manage- 
ment. True economy adapts means to ends, applying no 
more or less of the one than is necessary for the comple- 
tion of the other. For example, ten acres of land well 
prepared and thoroughly tilled, will produce five hun- 
dred bushels of corn. The economical farmer, there- 
fore, who intends to produce that amount of corn, will 
not nee twenty acres of poorly prepared, and badly till- 
ed land; to accomplish it; because the same amount of 
crop will require more labor on twenty acres, in plowing 
and tilling, however imperfectly performed, than it will 
on ten acres, however well it shall be tilled and prepar* 
ed. Again, if a farmer have an hundred loads of ma- 
nure only, if he study economy, he will rather apply it 
all to a small piece of land, and thus manure it well, 
than to a large piece, and thus manure it very imperfectly ; 
because, in the former case, it will require less labor to 
produce a given amount of crop, than in the latter. 
Again, a farmer that has a given amount of manure, will 
apply it in snfiScient quantity to as much land only as it 
will supply with sufficient fertilization, and thus, by an- 
nually improving a small piece, at length render the 
whole fertile. So, also, the owner of a large tract of 
land will attempt to cultivate only just so much of it at 
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bis forces can cultivate thoroughly. Two farmers, each 
with the same number of acres, and the same amount of 
labor, shall show very different balance sheets at the end 
of the year, the one footing up $1,000 profits, and the 
other $500, simply because the one studies economy in 
the application of means to ends, and the other takes no 
thought of the matter. 

One great fault of many ikrmers may be found in a 
peculiar passion for Urge fields. How much wheat will 
you put in this fall? 250 acres, 500 acres, Slc. The ques- 
tion should be, how much wheat will you produce this 
year, and the passion should be for the large yield, in- 
stead of the large surface seeded. The New-England 
farmers differ from ouf middle and northern state far- 
mers in this. The former study economy in all things. 
They cultivate no more land than they can cultivate well. 
They do not weaken the result of their forces by diffu- 
sion, but strengthen them by concentration. 

There is much want of economy also, and much loss, 
in not closely attending to times and seasons. We con- 
tinually hear farmers complaining that they have not yet 
got their land prepared for fall seeding, and now the 
weather will not admit of its preparation ; one has not 
finished planting his corn yet; another had not secured 
his harvest before the rain set in, and it is beginning to 
sprout. As a general rule, there is a time and a season 
for every thing to be done on a farm, and those who are 
late in any thing, must expect to suffer the consequen- 
ces. To study the economy of times and seasons, is as 
much a part of the science of agriculture, as is the pro- 
per adaptation of means to ends j and both are as neces- 
lary to success in farming, as a correct application of 
skill in mechanics is necessary to success in any mechan- 
ical employment. Many of our farmers seem to sleep 
all winter, wake up in the spring, late or early, as it 
happens, and go to work when the humor moves them, 
without system or forethought, go ahead as chance may 
lead through the summer, and in the fall grumble at the 
ikilure of their crops from unfavorable seasons. If any 
one takes this to himself, let him, — I mean it for him. 
Ah Ons£&VEE. 
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Hanresting Com. 

Eds. GutTivATOR — On looking over the pages of the 
Cultivator for September, I noticed an article on " Har- 
vesting Indian Com." The subject is one of great Im- 
poirtance, and comparatively little understood. 

With a view to more light, I have conducted a few 
experiments with some degree of care and accuracy, al- 
though upon a limited scale. Fearing some of the nu- 
merous young farmers who look to the Cultivator for 
advice, may be led to the belief that Mr. Oliver Moore, 
in an article in the October No., has proved that corn 
left to ripen in a natural, or uncut state, produced the 
greatest weight of grain, I send you the result of my ex- 
periments thus far, and intend to pursue them farther as 
opportunity presents. 

About the middle of September, when the corn had 
done growing, and the ends and edges of the leaves be- 
gan to turn brown, I selected a place of uniform appear- 
ance in soil, size, and ripeness. I then proceeded to cut 
close to the gronnd across five rows, taking two hills 



from each, and placing them together in an upright po- 
sition, binding the tops tightly. Next, topped, or cut 
the stalks from an equal number of hills in the same 
rows. And lastly, left two hills natural, in each of the 
same rows, making thirty hills in all, or ten of each kind. 
On the 7th of November I husked and carefully weighed 
each parcel, separately, with the following result : 

10 bilU — cut close lo grouiMl 13 lb«. 13 oz. 

10 bill*— staJlu cut off above the ear, 13 Ibt.* 6 ox. 

10 hills— led ualural, 121bt. 13 oz. 

This experiment was made in 1849, and in the follow- 
ing autumn I made one similar in every respect, except 
the number of hills, which were double the former^ and 
the time of cutting being the 10th of September. Time 
of husking being ali^o about twenty days earlier. Re- 
sult as follows: 

20 hills—cul close to crouud, 20 Ibe. 14 oz 

20 hill»— sialks lopped, 26 lbs. 

20 hillu— left imturul 25Ibt. 

I find the following note in my experiment book, made 
at the time of husking — " Again, as last year, the corn 
cut and put in stook, is much the soundest, and in the 
best condition.^' 

It will be perceived that the experiment of Mr. Moork 
and the above, do not agree — he having arrived at the 
conclusion that '' the most corn will be produced by let- 
ting the com ripen in the order of nature." While lam 
about ready to conclude that the theory of Liebig is 
correct, that '' all plants left in a natural state to m^ 
ture their seed, give back to the earth in the form of ex- 
crementitious matter, a portion of their seed-forming 
substance, thereby diminishing the weight of the graia 
or seed," yet if the stalk be severed before the down- 
ward flow of this substance shall have commenced, ii 
must be retained either in the stalk or the grain, or per- 
haps in both. 

The above experiments show clearly a greater weight 
of grain on cutting near the ground, in the first instance, 
of nearly half a pound, over that topped, and just a 
pound more than that left natural. In the second, only 
two ounces short of four pounds over that topped, and 
two ounces short of five pounds over that left natural. 
That left in a natural state weighing least each time. It 
is my intention to continue the experiment farther, and 
double the number of hills each time. I should have 
done so this fall, had I not been absent during the corn 
cutting season. G. W. Coffix. jSmenia, Nov. 8, 1851. 

.i^^ 

On the Culture of the Onion. 

Ens. Cultivator — ^As I have devoted some of my time 
to the cultivation of the onion, this last season, I have 
thought it to be an act of kindness to give your numer- 
ous readers a short sketch of the success I had in rais- 
ing them. I made choice of a piece of wheat stubble in 
the spring, and hauled on leached ashes about two inch- 
es thick. Then I hauled on barn-yard manure, at the 
rate of 40 loads to the acre. After this I plowed it 
about eight inches deep, about the last week in May. On 
the second day of June, after I had it leveled off pretty 
well, I made shallow drills with the hoe, one foot apart, 
and drilled the seed therein, and covered it with a rake. 
About two weeks after the plants wore up, I thinned 
them out to six Inches from plant to plant. Shortly afl 
ter I weeded them, and put on rotted and half-rotted 
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oiKiure, M K top-dm^ng, between tbe pUnU tud be- 
tweeo Ibe roits, to (lie depth of about ono inch. I weed- 
ed tbem once more after the top-dresaiiig was put on. 
The onioiu grew to the Mtonishment of «11 (hoie irho 
cast tbeir eyes upon Ihem, and tarned out M the rate 
of two hundred busbelii per acre, some of whicli DicasLtr- 
ed fonrteeu inche« in eiicutnfi-'reiice. Thcj- sell foi- six 
■hillings per bushel, which you see would net $50 from 
one acre. Johx Pibhl. Brulolvitle, O., Oct. 25, ISfil. 



Onuunental Ponlbry. 

In nutny ^tuaUoui tbere U an object dlsUoct from po- 
caniar; proQt,lQ keepingaTariet; of poultry. This ob- 
ject is the oToameDt they add to the premises, end tbe 
pleasant interest and instniction wbich their churocters 
and habit* afford. The cooutry- seat ortbege&tlcmanof 
wealth, cannot be considered complete without Ibis sp- 
pendage. One teasoa tiby il is so seldom found in this 
country is, probably, the want of proper iDforaiatioa in 
regard to the raatugemeat of this kind oT stock. A lead- 
lag cause of the disappoinliueDt aud failure of those who 
hare attempted to forni collections, hoi been the difficul- 
ty of preserving the health of tbe blrda. 

The writer htid lately tbe opportunity of examining tbe 
poidtry-establishmentorMr. JouM GtLKS, of Providence, 
R. I., a few remarks in regard to which, as it is one of 
the most noted in tbe country, may benefit the public. 

We noticed in Mr. Giles' yards, the following qtecies 
and varieties; 

Of the Gallut gtntu, (fowls,)— Cochin. Cliina, Black 
Spanish, Surrey, Speckled Dorking, White Dorking, 
Black BanUm, Wbite Silk Cliina BanlAin, Sebright Ban- 
tAm. Fhtatanli — Silver, Golden, Ring-necked, White, 
Bohemian, Gtt$t — Indian, or Chinese, Canadian, or 
wild, Egyptian, Bcmacle, Brunt, Snow-goose. Ducfci — 
Aylesbury, Ronen, Wbtle top-knot, wild .Mallard, wild 
Black, Gjdwall, Bed.beaded Pochard, Tufted Pochard, 
PtntAll, Whistling, Wood, or Summer,. Guernsey Wid- 
geon, Summer Teal, Penguin. Pigioni — ten varieties. 
Partridge, (Ruffed Qtoum,) and QiiaU. 



Altogether, it is the most beautiful collection we have 
ever seen. Particularly worthy of note, was the health. 
fuIneBS of the stock, their qulctnde, and evident enjoy- 
ment — indicating that all the reqaistea of their natare 
were provided for them. 

The great secret of Mr. Giles' succcsi is care. Strict 
attention is paid that each fowl is placed in a sltuatton 
adapted to its wants. Ifthc weather Is too hot, it can re- 
sort to cool shades; if too cold, it can find aheltur in 
apartments which furnish a congenial temperature. Tlie 
aqnatic tribes can gratiiy their instinct and brighten their 
plumage by a douse In tbe pureit water ; aud tbo balf- 
rcclaimed land species can enjoy tbe secrecy afforded by 
shrubbery and trees. 

Two great points in the general management, are cUan- 
lintu and wholaomt air. To secnre these, all the 
apartments are thoroughly plastered inside, and are pro- 
vided with openings through tbe roof (which can be 
closed at pleasure) for ventilation. The Imttom isparth, 
the Burfaoo of which is frequently renewed by a fresh 
layer. The manure is Bwe]it from each apartment every 
day, and a thorough airing is given whenever the weather 
will justify it, which prevents the origination of noxioni 
gaaes. The plastering prevents the harboring of lice, 
which at« rrequently so li^urious to fowls; but ihonld It 
be necessary, a thorough fum^tlon of tbe spartmeirta, 
with sulphar or tobacco, can be given, 

Wlthsuch conveniencesnnd precautions, Mr. QiLU has 
been little troubled with diseases among his fowls. That 
malignant and contagious disease called roup, hat some- 
times made its appearance among them, having been 
contracted by specimens taken to poultry exhibitions, 
or from diseased subjects being inadvertently introduced 
into the yard. Fowls that are attacked with roup, should 
at once be taken away from others. The bead should 
be ftequently washed with castile soap-suds, and cathar- 
tic medicines, as castor oil, and sulphur, have been ad- 
ministered with apparent sqcccbs. 

The hiner yard Ibr the poultry, contains about a quae. 
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ter of an acre, of which thirty feet square in water. In 
addition to this, most of the fowls have a range in ad- 
Joining enclosures, containing from two to three acres. 
The water for the goose and duck-pond is supplied hy a 
pump; worked by a steam engine, which furnishes the mo- 
tive power for a worsted factory belonging to Mr. Giles. 
The pond is walled around the sides^ and the ground 
for several feet from the water is paved, which prevents 
the formation of mud, and keeps the pond and the fowls 
clean. The water is five feet deep, and gold-fish are 
bred in it in great numbers. 

The mode of feeding adopted by Mr. Giles, is to give, 
on alternate days, Indian corn, buckwheat, millet, hemp- 
seed, and barley. Occasionally the fowls are fed witii 
equal parts of corn-meal and shorts, with a little sulphur 
mixed. 

Mr. Giles has taken great pains in obtaining his stock, 
and is very particular in regard to the purity of the dif- 
ferent kinds. Many of his choicest specimens were ob- 
tained direct from Messrs. Baker, of London, who are 
probably the most noted breeders and dealers in orna- 
mental poultry in Europe. 

The Boston Poultry Show. 

The annual exhibition of the New-England Society 
fbr the Improvement of Poultry, took place at Boston 
<m the 11th to the i4th of 2?ovembcr last. The show 
was much inferior in respect to numbers, to the shows 
of the two previous years, and the number of varieties 
was also somewhat less than on those occasions. The 
whole number of specimens exhibited, is stated by the 
secretary to have been 2,468, Of the Gallus genos, the 
large Asiatic fowls, as heretofore, took the lead. This 
tribe has a general tendency to coarseness and too much 
offal; but the specimens exhibited, showed considerable 
Improvement in symmetry over those presented at the 
former shows. It is practicable to produce a good stock 
from this tribe, by careful selection for several genera- 
tions. The (white) fowls exhibited by A. A. Andrews 
and Dr. E. Wight, Boston, those by A. White, East- 
Randolph, and those of the '* Forbes stock" exhibited 
by Mr. Brackett, Newton, showed that an important 
advance has already been made in this direction. 

Of Spanish fowls, some really splendid specimens 

were exhibited by J. P. Childs, of Woonsocket, R. I. 

The history of this stock, as given by Mr. €. is, that 

they were brought from near Bristol, England, by John 

Fricker. in 1850. who stuted that he knew them to have 

been bred for more than fifty years, without crossing. 
They are beautiful in form, and of larger size, in 
general, than any Spanish fowls we have before seen — 
the hens weighing upwards of six pounds each, and the 
cocks large in proportion. 

Very handsome Dorkings were shown by Dr. Wight 
and A. A. Andrews, Boston; Guelderknds,— « good 
sized, ravcn*black fowl, destitute of comb, — ^by H. L. 
Devereux. Boston; Bolton Gmys, or Creoles, by George 
Dorr, Dorchester, and John F. Brown, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; good game fowls by O. and S. Sonlhwick, Danl 
vers.O. M. Stacy, and E. Varney.Lynn; Golden Polands 
(or top-knots) by W. B. Parsons, Rockport — very 
handsome; Sebright Bantams. — good except too large 
in size for that variety, — by Chas. Sampson, Boston. 

There were good specimens of turkeys, geese, (the 
Bremen best and most numerous,) ducks, and pigeons; 
tut nothing particularly rare was noted in these classes. 



liOng-IiUuid Ziaiids. 

In the central part of Long-Island, there are large 
tracts of land which have never been brought into culti- 
vation. Public attention has lately been turned con^ 
siderably towards these lands, through the infiuence of 
Dr. E. F. Peck, of Brooklyn, who is the proprietor of 
several thousand acres, situated io the vicinity of Lake- 
ville, on the L. I. rail-road. 

These tracts have formerly been deemed of very low 
value ; but no reason exists why they are not naturally 
as valuable for farming purposes as the coast lands which 
lie on each side of them, and only four or five miles dis- 
tant, at Smithtown«nd Islip, where farms are held at 
a hundred dollars an acre. The soil is of similar com- 
position, and the indigenous vegetation was the same. 
The writer speaks f^om personal observation, having ex- 
amined the lands in November last. If it is claimed 
that the shore lands have an advantage in respect to the 
facilities for obtaining materials, (as fish, sea- weed, &c.) 
for manure, it may be replied that this is more than 
counterbalanced by the advantage of being near the rail- 
road, which is the main avenue of communication. In 
fkct the only real or apparent advantage hi the former 
case, is that resulting fVom the different social circum- 
stances of the two neighborhoods. On the coast are villages, 
with the various appurtenances of old settlements, while 
on the LakeviUe tract, settlement has but Just com- 
menced. But it is probable that this state of things will 
continue long, as. In addition to equal agricultund ad- 
vantages, the Lakeville lands present good inducementa 
for city people to furnish themselves with country resi- 
dences. They can be reached in about two hours from 
New-Tork or Brooklyn. The railroad divides the tract 
nearly in the centre, north and south, and it is also 
nearly in the centre of the island, in the same direction. 
Near this central line is an elevated ridge, which forma 
the height of land between the north and south coasts. 
The top of a dwelling of two stories high, placed on this 
ridge, would command a view of both shores, either 
of which could be reached In an easy drive of five miles. 
)f ear the ridge alluded to, and within a mile and a-half 
of the railroad station at Lakeville, is Ronkonkoma 
lake, a beautiful sheet of water, nearly circular in form, 
and about a mile across. The water is perfectly clear 
and sweet, and abounds with fish, (red perch) ; the bot- 
tom IS hard and pebbly ; the shores, free from marshes, 
gently shelving to the water, with a beach, which, with 
but little labor, would form one of the lileasantest walks, 
or carriage drives, entirely round the lake. The level 
of the lake is very uniform, being but little aflbcted by 
rain or drouth. 

Few sections can boast of such attractive sites for rural 
dwellings, as the vicinity of this lake affords. There is 
sufficient unevenne.ss in the surface of the ground, to ad- 
mit of much beauty being imparted to the landscape by 
tasteful cultivation and improvement. The healthful- 
ness of the location is undoubted, as the longevity of 
the inhabitants of Long-Island is proverbial ; and when 
a beginning is once made, and this cannot be long de- 
ferred, which sliall constitute the nucleus of a good 

neighborhood, these advantages will be highly appre- 
ciated. 
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BnngarAD boll tnd co*; the property of R. L. Colt, 
Pkteraon, K. J., — received premlnm* In the cUai of 
foreign alock at the ahoir oT the N. T. Stftte Ag. Soc., 
1861, Tlio« cittle etlilently belong to a »<ry distinct 
breed — ire ItkTe teen none wblcb appeared to be more 
»a — and bave qualities wbtch would render them de- 
tlrable in certain locatiuna. Tbelr InlrodQcllan to thin 



coantry la an experiment. Tor which Mr. Cott la entitled 
to credit, Tbey are hardy, and show mncb rattening 
properly. Tbc flgurei herewith given do not give aa 
fltTorablo an impreulon In regard to the animala, aathey 
arc entitled to. That of the bull Ii fair, but the cov 
has a rongh wild expreaaton which does not belong to 



Dafng Booaa ibr BlaniiTe. 

Ena. Cdltitatob — Can yon, or any of your correa- 
pondenlj tell oa how to uie bonei and homa to the beat 
advantage, In tbe absence of all milla for grinding tbem? 
D. J. BiABoaur. Poriagt to., Ohio, Nov. 1S51. 

Bonea are naed in three waya — lat. By cracking tbem 
with a aledge Into fnigmenta from half an inch to an Inch 
In length; 2d. By grinding into powder; and 8d. By 
dlaolving fn nilpfaaric add. The flrat forma • durable 
mannre, bat aa the fivgmonta diaaolve alowly, it la the 
least powerfo] of the three. Tbe latter, by completely 
diaaolring tbe bones, rendera tbe aame amount several 
timea more active and powerAil than even by grinding to 

On page62of tbe Cultivator tbrlSSl, our correspond- 
Bnt wDl find a descriiAion of the mode of dissolving bonea 
by sulphuric acid, bearing Id mind that as great heat ii 
prodncod by the mixing of the acid with water, it must 
be added gradually by succeaaive portions at Interrala of 
some hours. The acid, bought by the carboy (or large 
bottles) will cost from 2i to 3 cents per pound, the ex- 
pense of which will be well remunerated by the great 
fertilizing power of the mannre. But in places quite 
remote from targe cities, it may be hard to obtain; la 
(ocb cases, one of tbe following ntw methods may be 
tried, and nwy by esperiencc prove valuable; — 

Tbe Qrstis tttamiixf, as described by Frof. Norton on 
page 270 of our last volume, and which is probably the 
cheapest mode for dissolving large qnantitlcs. Prof. 
Norton has nuce informed ns that snfllcient beat cannot 



be obtained with less than a preasore of SO lbs. on the 

square inch, or two gtrao^horea. 

The second mode, is by /trmtiifafian. Thia is de- 
scribed on page S3 of oar last volume. It has as yet 
been but little tried, but if It can bosuccesal^illy rednccd 
to practice, it may possibly prove tbe most conveiJcot 
and che^ mode of reducing them to powder, under or- 
dinary drcumsUoces. 

Livi BABTI.ETT, of Wsmer, M. H., describes in the 
Journal of Jgriculturt, various mode* by which bo bai> 
prepared bones for manure. He has come to tbe con- 
clasion that the best way is to boil the bones Ibr a short 
time, and while hot mix them with nnleached ashes, tbe 
whole to be covered with loam or muck to retain the 
heat and absorb the ammonia which will be set ftee. In 
a few montba, tbe bones would be decomposed. 

Potash for Maanra. 

" Wni yon, or some of your correspondents infbnn oi 
if potaob will not answer the place of ashes Id compost, 
if rightly applied— and if it will quit oosll" P. Pkitt. 
Detp Rivtr, Conn., JVor. H. 

Potash would undoubtedly Ibnn a valuable constituent 
Id composts; bnt where tdiet can be bad, they are 
cheaper and better, because tbe cost of extracting tbe 
potash separately is avoided ; and better, because aahes 
contain several other valuable ingredients beudcs potash, 
such for instance aa lime, gypsum, and phosphates. The 
relative coat of asbe* and potash may be ascertained 
to some degree of accuracy by determining first tbe 
cost of a pound of aahes, and a pound of potaah, and 
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then findiDg the proportion in the ashes, which in beech 
and oak is about one seventh to one tenth. Whether 
ashes or potash will ^* quit cost'' is only to be deter- 
mined satisfactorily by careful experiments on the particu- 
lar locality and soil under trial, accompanied with ac- 
curate weighing and measuring for some years. 

•»« 

Sbelter for Fattening Stock. 

At a late discussion by the members of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, in reference to the winter manage- 
ment of stock designed for slaughter, all the speakers 
agreed that it was most economical to shelter the ani- 
mals — ^that this mode cfiected a saving of food, and at 
the same time there was a greater gain of meat. The 
extra gain is doubtless owing to the food which would 
be consumed in keeping up the necessary warmth of the 
animal under exjiosure, being converted into flesh and 
fat, when the animal is placed in a genial temperature. 
One of the speakers, who had fattened many cattle, said 
his rule was to keep them in such a degree of heat, that 
their skins when touched felt damp with perspiration, 
but not so warm as to .make the pei*8piration run from, 
them. A similar rule has been adopted by successful 
feeders in this country. 
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in lor Work-Horses. 



Owners of work-horses are too regardless of the advan- 
tages of grinding or crushing the grain fed to them. They 
do not consider that the expenditure of muscular strength 
by the animal, in grinding grain with its jaws, is as great 
a waste of its energies as an equal outlay of strength in 
any other way; and that besides this, there is much waste 
of grain from its being imperfectly digested. When the 
animal is fatigued, he masticates his grain imperfectly, 
and it often passes through the intestines with so little 
change that it germinates and grows well. By crushing 
the grain, this loss would be saved. Another advantage 
would be, that different kinds of grain, as Indian corn 
and oats, when ground, could be mLxed together, and in- 
corporated with cut straw or hay— experience having 
shown that this is the most economical way of feeding. 
Where power mills are not within convenient distance, 
mills which can be worked by horse-power, or by band, 
may be used. Sinclair's will answer well; a horse will 
gi'ind four to six bushels an hour with it, and it can be 
worked ^ith two men. It costs $35. 
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Salting Pork for Summer Use. 

Ens. Cultivator — Last fall, I saw in some paper, a 
recommendation which struck me so forcibly as beiog 
good, tliat I tried the experiment, and with perfect suc- 
cess, and I would recommend tliat you publish it in the 
Cultivator. It was as follows: — In packing jiork for sum- 
mcr use, add to each layer of pork, a sprinkling of fine 
ground black pepper. I put about two pounds pepper to 
a barrel of side pork, containing about 400 pounds. I 
have been a house-keeper for nearly forty years, and I 
can truly say that I never had pork keep so sweet and 
fine. We are now using old pork, as good as if it had 
not been put up over a month. O. F. MjkasHALL. 
Wheeler, N. F., Nov. 19, 1861. 



Morgan Horses. 

One of the editors of the Jlmerican jSgricidturitt, 
who attended the Vermont State Fair, makes the follow- 
ing candid and judicious remarks in regard to this stock 
of horses: 

■ 

'* One of our correspondents has recently characterised 
the Morgan horse a humbug. We wish there were more 
such agricultural humbugs. He has equally failed in 
characterising this flne family of horse flesh. He has 
evidently drawn his ideas from the throng of miscella- 
neous brutes that have been picked up by jockeys of 
every hue, and palmed ofi* among the unsophisticated 
wherever such customers could be found. Of course, 
there is no such thing as a pure Morgan horse, as their 
origin dates from a single animal, and less than 60 years 
ago. But they have had about the same period to form 
a peculiar race as the ^Tshire cattle, and their success 
is fully equal. They are not homogeneous in form, ap- 
pearance, nor character J but they are enough so to be 
entitled to the possession of a distinctive family name. 
There are wide departures from their general resemblance, 
in many of the progeny that are bred from uncouth 
dams. We have seen some over 16 hands high, and 
some scarcely 12 ; some with steep rumps, big heads, 
and dull eyes, or sluggish gaits, that were called Mor- 
gans, and probably enough were gotten by them, but the 
characteristics of the dam were too potent to be subdued 
by a single cross. In conclusion, we are compelled to 
say, that the true type of the Morgan horse is as desirable 
an animal for the road, whether our taste, or convenienoe, 
or pockets are concerned, as we have ever seen in har- 
ness ; and success say we to the Vermont enterprise, of 
rearing and maintaining a new and highly creditable 
family of horses." 

'•■ 

^Peaoh Iieather,'* and "FumpUn Pap." 

Elizabeth Dishl, BristolviUe, Ohio, sends us the fol- 
lowing recipes*. 

Peach Leather. — ^Takegood ripe peaches— pare and 
cut them in two. Then with a case knife, spread them 
on a clean smooth board, which should first be rubbed 
with butter to prevent the fruit from adhering. They 
should be dried in the sun or a dry-house. Then with your 
knife, pare them off tlie board and roll them into rolls 
for eating in the winter. In this way they may be kept 
from one generation to another. 

PuMPKiM Pap. — ^I take a good ripe pumpkin, cut it 
into strips about an inch thick — cut off the rind, pare out 
the inside, and cut up in pieces about an inch square. 
Then, after having them washed in clean water, I throw 
them into my dinner pot with water enough to pass ofvcr 
them, and boil till done. Then I take them off the fl^ 
and mash them flne, — ^put in a good sised table spoonful 
of salt to a common sized pumpkin ; and mix up a large 
tea-cup full of wheat flour with sweet milk enough to re- 
duce it to the consistency of thick cream. Then I stir it 
in with the pumpkin, hang it over the flre,and let it sim- 
mer about 15 or 20 minutes. While it is thus boiling, I 
fry a small handful of crumbs of bread, with a lump of 
butter about the size of a hcn*s egg, till brown. I then 
stir it in w^ith the pumpkins, and it is ready to be served 

on the table. 

»«« 

Cultivating Fruit Trees. — The Prairie Farmer in 
speaking of the injury Ho young orchards occasioned. by 
the common practice of sowing them to grain and seed- 
ing to grass, makes this fair comparison: '' Small grains 
in the orchard, are worse than red i)epper in lemonade. 
So we think." He might have added that they are 
about as nourishing to fruit trees, as ten-penny nails 
would be to a horse, or a Scotch-snuff pudding to young 
cliildrcn. 
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▲gricidtiind Societies. 

New- York State. — It should be remembered that the 
amiual meeting, for the election of officers, &c., is to be 
held at the Capitol on Wednesday the 21st of this month. 
At the same time there will be an exhibition of Fruits 
at the Society's Rooms, and an exhibition of grain and 
fat cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, &c., at Gallup*s Hotel, 
Washington street. 

Niagara. —We are indebted to A. Hobiksok, Presi- 
dent of the Society, for the Report of its doings the past 
year, from which we infer that It is in a flourishing con- 
dition. The officers elect, for 1852, are Morgan Johnson , 
Pres't. — Moses C. Crawsey, Lockport, and J. W. Bab- 
cock, Somerset, V. PresHs. — B. F. Wilson ,Wilaon,Sec* y. 
— John Onderdonk, Wilson, Treasurer. 

MusKiKOBAM Co., O. — ^We have received the annual 
Report of this Society for 1851, from J. L. Cox, Esq., 
Zanesville. Their exhibition in October, appears to have 
been very successful. The following officere were elected 
for the current year; — Cornelius Springer, Pres't. — J. 
Dillon, V. Pres't. — Jas. L. Cox, Treas., and John Bar- 
nard, Sec'y* ^y^ believe these officers reside at Zancs« 
ville, 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

— ♦ * ■ . 

IksRASE iH Calves. — C. £. U., Monroe, Ct. We 
cannot say, from your description, what is the disease 
with which your calves are attacked. The stiffness of 
the hind legs may be caused by constipation of the bowels. 
A strict observance of the animal would determine 
whether the affection rose from this cause, and if it did. 
give castor oil or salts till a copious discharge is produced. 
But the stiffness may be simply rheumatism. In this 
case give the animal, instantly, warm shelter, and warm 
gniel sea-soned highly with ginger. Rub the loins with 
some stimulating liniment — as a mixture of alcohol, 
spirits of turpentine and laudanum. 

Seed-planters. — A. B., Bucks county, Pa. '^ Can 
any one machine be had which will answer for planting 
all kinds of seeds, from carrots and onions, to beans and 
com? Will any ouo plant corn in rows both ways?" 
Emery's seed-planter is provided with apparatus by 
which the small seeds yon mention may be deposited in 
the desired quantity, and at the proper int«rvals, and 
by the necessary variation will drop the larger seeds with 
equal exatness — the change of gear admhtii^ the seed 
to be dr<^ped at spaces of four inches to four feet. 
There is no drill and can be none, which can be depended 
on to plant in rows both ways. Even if each row were 
commenced prceisoly on the same line, and the seed was 
dropped at exactly the distance, the inequalities in the 
surface of the ground, would inrevent the hills being in 
regular squares^ 

Phosphate of Lihe. — ^R. S., New- York. " What 
liavc been the results from the use of phosphate of lime 
in this country?" We have known but few trials of this 
substance, and those were not conducted in such a way 
as to teach reliable inferences. It would be useful to the 
public to learn the results of «ny trials which have been 
made with phosphate of lime, in any form. It is the 



rock phosphate that is referred to^-^not bones— but it is 
desirable to learn theur comparative effects. 

Potatoes from Seed. — -M. L., Hartford, Ct. ** Have 
potatoes I'aised from seed shown any superiority in es- 
caping the rot, or disease 7'^ There is no evidence that 
potatoes raised from seed have in general escaped the 
rot better tlian others. Some varieties have always 
been more hardy than others, and have been more ex- 
empt from disease. The advantage of raising from seed 
is, that varieties are multiplied, and by trying them, the 
hardiest and best may be selected for general propaga« 
tion. A great proportion of those lately produced from 
seed, have shown as strong a tendency to disease as the 
old varieties; a few appear to have less of that tendency, 
but not becatu€ they were raised from seed, and, besides, 
tliey require to be further tried before their constitution 
can be fully pronounced on. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Report of the ComiissiONRR of Patents foe trs 
Tear 1 850 : Part II . Aoriovltvex. This vohtme com- 
prises near 600 pages of matter in reference to the agri- 
cultural products of this country, and the means of im- 
proving and increasing them. It contains several elabo- 
rate and able articles, besides many brief oommnnications 
of interest and value. Among the former we notice a 
paper on " The Study of Soils," by Dr. Lee, and one on 
" Fruit Culture," by J. J. Thomas. The volume also 
contains much statistical information in regard to crops, 
fisheries, manufactures, foreign and domestic commerce, 
Sec. Wo are sorry to see that the same objections which 
have heretofore been made in reference to the mechani- 
cal execution of the work, the quality of the paper, and 
the arrangement of the matter, apply to this volume. 
They are objections for which no sufficient excuse can be 
given. 



The December No. of Harper's Maqakise has the 
portrait and political history of Kossuth — ^a name that 
is on the H(»s of every one, and whose cause is exciting a 
deep symjiathy in every heart that desires freedom for it- 
self and the oppressed. The impartial record of news, 
both American and Foreign, marks this admirable peri- 
odical, and its style of execution commends it *to the 
favorable notice of those who wish to adorn their tables 
as well as inform their minds. 



The Ikterkatiohal for December contains a rare col- 
lection of historical and biograhical infoiTuation. Among 
the most instructive articles are Nanvoo and Descret, an 
account of the Mormon impostor; Windsor Castle and 

its associations, and Calcutta, social, industrial, and poli- 
tical. The portrait and brief notice of the life of Wil- 
LiAic Cullen Bryant, adds another to the valuable list 
of American authors that has embellished and contribut- 
ed to the popularity of former numbers. 



The American Veteriiiart Journal. — We have 
received several numbers of a monthly publication with 
this title, edited by Geo. H. Dadd, M. D., Boston. Dr. D. 
is well known to the public as author of several valuable 
works on the treatment of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, and enjoys a high reputation as a veterinary sur- 
geon. The Journal will be the medium of disseminating 
much useful information. Terms, one dollar a year in 
advance. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In entering upon the new year, we roost cordially ten- 
der the compliments of the season to all onr readers and 
friends. We congratulate them upon the rich blessings 
of the year that is past^ as well as upon the fair pros- 
pects which the new year opens before them . At no time 
has the profession of Agriculture held so high a rank in 
the public estimation^ as now; and for the reason that 
farmers are every year becoming more intelligent and 
consequently more respected and powerful. We wish 
we could infuse into the mind of every working farmer, 
B just view of his responsibilities, and the dignity of his 
calling. Too many (krmers, as well as their wives, for- 
get the true respectability and independence of their 
pursuit, and instead of seeking to make their rural 
homes the seat of refinement and happiness, seem to 
consider every other sphere of life, more desirable than 
their own. This should not be so, and would not, if 
parents would train up their sons and daughters for 
farmers and farmers' wives, instead of impressing them 
with the idea that the labors of the husbandman and his 
family are only proper to the ox and the blockhead. A 
change, in this respect, is slowly moving onward, and we 
think we see a brighter day dawning — a day when our 
fiirmers, having become wiser and better men, shall teach 
their children both by precept and example, that there 
is no home capable of higher refinement and purer en- 
ioyment than that of the American farmer. Education 
and intelligence,~a conviction that knowledge, in agri- 
culture as in everything else, is power, — ^will efiect the 
desired reform. Other professions, though few in numbers 
comparatively, have, and do now in a great measure ^vield 
the political and social power of this country. And 
why I Simply because they are educated for their calling. 
Not so with the farmer. Time was when it was not sup- 
pi iscd that MIND was necessary to him. All he had to 
do, was to *' dig and delve." But the truth is beginning 
to be felt, that agriculture affords as large and useful a 
scope for talent as any industrial pursuit, and that all 
that Is necessary to elevate the rural population, and 
give to them the po^ver which, from their numbers, they 
should possess, is to give them the same advantages of 
education which are bestowed upon those destined totlie 
professions. Let farmers, instead of sending their sons 
to the shop or the office, educate them for the farm, and 
we shall not much longer hear complaints that the law- 
yers and doctors possess all the influence in our social 
and political circles. Improve the nu'nd of the farmer — 
give him the power to express Iiis thoughts, and we have 
no fears but what he will take his true position in society. 

To effect this object, — ^to improve the mind, to elevate 
the character, and refine the taste of our rural popula- 
tion, is one of the prominent aims of The Cultivatob. 
It will avail but little if we show the farmer how to in- 
crease his profits, if there is not a corresponding eleva- 
tion of the aims and purposes of his life — ^if he does not 
seek, while his profits are enlarged, to increase the facili- 
ties for the mental improvement of his family, and to cast 
around his homestead those adornments which are, hap- 
pily, within the reach of all our farmers, and which serve 



in so high a degree to strengthen the attachment of both 
parents and children to their homes. The winter eve- 
nings are the time to think of these things, — ^the time 
to read, reflect, and to devise plans to be carried into 
effect, when '^ the time of the unging of birds'' shall 
again come round ; and if the^ pages of the Cultivator 
shall be instrumental in inducing the formation of such 
plans as will lead to a more just appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of their position, — to higher intellectual enjoy- 
ment, as well as to more satisfaction and profit in their 
labors, we shall have accomplished a most laudable ob- 
ject. — — 

AcKNowLEDOMENTs. — ^Lcttcrs from correspondents 
have been received during the past month, from D.J. 
Beai-dsley, John Diehl, Elizabeth Diehl, Charles F. Iffor- 
ton, Hon. F. Holbrook, Geo. Jaques, Dr. G. B. Smith, 
W. G. Edmundson, L. Durand, S. B. Bulkeley, Prof. 
J. P. Norton, E. Vail, J. Wilkinson. 

Books, Pamphlets, kc., have been received as fol- 
lows: — The American Muck Book, by D. J. Browke, 
and the Ladies' Guide, or Skillful House-wife, by Mrs. 
L. G. Abell, from the publisher, C. M. Saxton, New- 

York. Illustrated Agriculturist's Almanac, for 1852, 

from J. G. Reed, publisher, New-Tork. Saxton's 

American Farmer's Almanac fur 1852, from CM. Sax- 
TOH, Kew-Tork. ■ 



Pbbssimo Hat. — ^A corres{K>ndent solicits information 
on the best mode of pressing hay — ^the expense of tho 
press, the weight of the bales, the artrcle used for se- 
curing the bales, &c. &c. Will some one describe tho 
most improved mode? 

Stall Febdxhg. — A correspondent in Maryland, E. 
L., says — ** I have been much pleased with the remarks 
of your correspondent, J. Jobmston, on stall-feeding 
cattle, and would be glad if he would give some farther 
pariiculars, as to kind and quantity of feed, size of stalls, 
and whether he halters his cattle, or has gates between 
twecn them. I sometimes do a little at this business, 
and would like do more as my land improves, if I could 
make it pay at the price of grain generally in this vicini- 
ty." Will our friend Johsistom furnish the information 
asked for? — 

The Stone-Hill Potato. — In our November number, 
p. 879, we acknowledged the receipt of a fine sample of 
potato, to which the originator had given this name. We 
have since received a barrel of them from Mr. Bolke- 
LET, who gives us the following history of them. In the 
spring of 1847, he planted a quantity of seed, saved from 
the Carter potatoe. The product was a great variety <^ 
sorts and colors. Several of the most promising of these 
he planted in 1848. From these he selected three white 
varieties, so near alike as scarcely to be distinguished 
from each other, and planted them promiscuously. These 
he has continued to plant, the potatoes increasing in size 
each year. Some of them the pest season, weighed over 
2 lbs. They are liardy strong growers, productive, and 
of excellent quality — though not as early as the Jnne^ 
are much earlier than the Carter, and will crack open 
when boiled even before they are ripe, and retain their 
fine quality through the year. If they shall prove equal 
to this representation, hereafter, they will be a very 
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Taluable acquisition to our varieties of the potato. Hr. 
B. haa some of them for sale — price $2.50 per barrel, 
delivered at the depot. Address D. A. Bulkjelst, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. ► 

Atbshire Cattle.— Mr. J. C. TxriAUT, of Cossackie, 
has lately purchased of £. P. PasiiTicB, Esq., of Mount 
Hope, an Ayrshire cow, two yearling heifers, and a bull 
calf. They are all animals of superior excellence, and 
with the other stock of this breed whioh yr. Tiffant 
has in his possession, wQl form a good breeding herd. 

Mr, Pasntick procured from Massachusetts, in No- 
Tember, some valuable Ayrsbires; viz, from Mr« Bbmj, 
SflUBTLBTr, of Chelsea, five cows, two yearling heifers, 
and a heifer calf, and from Mr. Piter Lawsoh, of Dra- 
cut, a yearling heifer and heifer calf. Those from Mr, 
Shubtlsfv were of the stock formerly owned by Capt, 
Babda ll, of New. Bedford, and one cow and several of her 
progeny, imported by Mr. S. Those from Mr. Lawsob 
were from cows imported by him, the cows being in calf 
when imported. They are all good animals — somo of 
them quite extra in points compared with the general 
standard for this valuable breed. 



Address betobb tbe Pbbobscov Hort. Socibtt. — 
This address, delivered by Col. Hbbbt Little, of Ban- 
gor, shows much practical acquaintance with horticul- 
ture, and abounds with suggestions, which, if rightly 
heeded, must prove largely beneficial to those for whom 
they were intended. The state of Maine has much land 
that is well adapted to the production of apples, and it is 
well known that winter apples from that section are not 
surpassed in value by those of any part of the country, 
on account of their quality of long keeping. It is a sub- 
ject of surprise, that the advantages of this state, in re- 
ference to this article, have not been more fully improv- 
ed. Her " mission'' is, clearly,. the production of win- 
ter apples on a large scale, for exportation to other pla- 
ces less favored by nature for a profitable trade in this 
fruit. The truth is, it has been the cnstom--end the ci- 
tizens of Maine, are in common with others, diargeable 
with the fault — ^to underrate the value of that region in 
respect to its agricultural and horiicultural capabilities. 
It is gratifying to witness such effectual efforts as this of 
Col. Little's, to check this suicidal current of opinion. 
If the population of Maine will only direct their energies 
to the proper improvement of the resources of their own 
state, instead of carrying their capital to the " far west," 
they will find no cause to complain that they are not well 
rewarded. _ 

Dbath o? S. TV. CoiB, Esq. — We regret to learn that 

this gentleman,— 4ong connected with the agricultural 
press, late editor of the Ntxo- England Farmer, author 
of a treatise on fruit trees, and anotlier on the diseases 
of domestic animals, — died at his residence In Chelsea, 
Mass.. on the 8d of December last. He had suffered 
long from a painful illness. 

Subsoil Plowihq. — The condition of the ground, as 
to moisture, greatly afllbcts the results of this operation. 
If the subsoil is tenacious, it should be in so dry a state 
when the implement passess through it, that it will be 
pulverised, and left in a loose state ; if it is worked when 
wet, the effect is only to pack the earth more doaely to- 



gether. The various opinions in regard to the utility of 
subsoil plowing, have arisen in a great measure from 
these cireumstances. It should be remembered, more- 
over, that on tenacious soils, thorough drainage is essen- 
tial to the development of the advantages of subsoiiing. 

IYaturb or Serpexts. — A Boa Constrictor, in the 
Zoological Gardens at London, swallowed a woolen 
blanket on tbe 8d of October last, and diverged it on 
the 8th of November. It was supposed by the keep- 
er that the serpent wanted food, and a couple of rab- 
bits were therefore put into his cage, but he swallowed 
the blanket instead of the rabbits. 



Wi&s- WORMS. — ^In the Working Farmer for October, 
Prof. Mapbs refers again to the subject of killing wire- 
worms with salt, and in reference to the experinwnt 
spoken of by us, sometime since, in which salt, at the 
rate of 40 bushels to the acre had no effect on the worms, 
he says— ^' If so the wire-worms are not so well behaved 
as with us, for the slightest application of salt kills them 
at once.*' The N€Uh England Farmer of Oct. 2Sth, has 
an article which shows that the wire-worms of New- 
Hampshire are DO better <' behaved" than those on which 
we experimented. The writer says-*'^ He has tried va- 
riouB experiments, such as putting a small quantity of 
salt in the hill and sowing it upon the surface, but with- 
out effect . Finally, be made a brine as strong as it could 
be made, apd placed several wire worms in it, and let them 
remain three or four hours. Upon examination^ they 
were found not only alive, but in excellent spirits, aud 
not at all affected by the pickle they had been in." 

MaBKET GaBDEBING about LoNDOB. — J. CUTHILL 

states in Hovey's Magazine, that the number of acres 
under cultivation to supply the various London Markets, 
is about 12,000 acres occupied by vegetables, and about 
5,000 by fruit tKces. Some 35,000 i)eople are employed 
in their cultivation. Besides these, occasional suj^lies 
and sent by the more distant counties ; and hundreds 
of acres in Cornwall and Devonshire are employed in 
growing early potatoes, broccoli, peas, &c. which reach 
London by rail. 

A DomMtio Piotttre. 



The following lines, written by C. G. Eastmab, editor 
of the Vermont Patriot,, are " fiill of nature, truth, and 
tenderness i"^ 

Thu Fanner snt in his easy chair, 

Smokinr hi« pipe of cluy, 
White his liftle old wife, with buty caro, 

Waa clearing the dinner awny. 
A sweet tittle j^irl, willi fine blue eyes, 
On her g^randmiher's knee was catching fljMv 

The old num. laid his hand on her bead, 

With a tear on bi» wrinkled fnce; 
He ibongbt how oficn her mother dead 

Had sat in tlic sclu»ame placa. 
As the tear stole do\ni from his halfshtit eye, 
" Don't sinoke." said the child, '' bow it niakccyoo Ciy.'* 

Tbe botise dof lav stretched out on the floor, 

Where the shaJe after noon used lo steal, 
And the busy old wife, by tiie open door, 

Was taming the ^iiunng- wheel : 
And the old brass clock on the mantle-tree, 
Had plodded along to almost three. 

Still tbe Farmer sat on hia easy chair, 

While close to bis henving breosl, 
The moistened brow and tbe cheek so fair 

or his swoot grandchild was pressed; 
His head bent down on her soft nair lay, 
FaM asleep were they both that svmmcr day. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

T9 OUT SotMcribers* 

With this nnnber we Mnd you, afreeabiy to our promise, a copy 
of 

TIm Pietoriil ddthrmtor AlmaTiuft, 

which has been got up at a heavy expense, expressly as a New 
Yeak's Pbeseht, to the sahscribers of The Culttvatoe. If, iiire- 
torn, all who receive ihis number will use their influence to increase 
the list of our subscribers for the present year, they will confer a fa- 
Tor for which tbey will receive oar hearty thniiku 

»•• 

Bvery Subscriber an Agent. 

All oar Subscribers, as well as ail Postmitsicrs, are especially in- 
vited to ad as Agents for o«r publications, The Cultivator and 

TUE HoKTICCLTfrXIST. 

(C7* Agents who compete for our Premiums, will aid us in keep> 
ing their accounts, if they will number their subscribers, 1, :i, 3. ajid 
upwards. 

Xemember tlie Terms to Clnbf. 

Seven Copies for 95.00 — Fifteen Copies, and tiie Horticulturist, six 
mouths, to the Agent, for SICOO. 

q;7* In answer to several inquiries, we would slate, that it is not 
required that all papers in a club should be sent to one post office 
We will address tbero to as many diflereiU offices as may be ncce«- 

*•• ■ ■ 

Premioms to Agentii of the Caltivator* 

As an inducement to those disposed to act as Agents, the following 
Premiunu will be paid in Cash, Silver Platk, or Agrfcllti-kal 
Books and Implkmknts, to those who send us tlie hirgresi list o.'" sub- 
scribers for TuE Cultivator for 1SJ2, previoui» to the tenth of April 
ntxt. 

1. To the one sending us the largest number, with the pay in ad- 
Tance, at the club price of sixty^seveu ceut/< each, the sum of Fifty 
Dollars. 

2. To the one sending us the next largPAt list, the sum of Forty 
Dollars. 

3. To the one .•tending us the next largest list, the sum of Tiiirtt- 

FlVE UOLXARS. 

4. For tlie next largest li<«i, the sum of Thirty Dollars. 

6. For the next largest li«i, the sum of Twentv-Fivk Dollars. 

6. For the next larji^est list, Twkxty Dollars. 

7. For the next largest list, Fiftekx Dolla.bs. 

8. For the next largest li-.t, Ten Dollars. 
0. For the next largeJt list, Fivk Doli.ars. 

10 To all who send us Thirty t?ul»?cnbers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prizes, a copy of The Horticulturist for 
one year. 

II. To all who !»endns Fifteen Subscribers, nud do not receive ono 
of Cho above Prcmium.4, The Horticulturist fur six months. 

Postage of the Cultivator. 

We have been surprised to learn, by letters from different corres- 
pondents during the paM montli, that some Postmasters have cliarged 
three or four times as much a<i the legal postage on The Cultivator. 
We have heretofore published the decisions of several Postmaster Ge- 
rald, that the Cullivulor was subjeel to newspaper postage only. Wa 
now give another decision to the same effect. 

POST-Ot-FICE DEPAUTMIIXT, 

Appointment Office, Nov. 24, LS51. 

Sir— I have received your letter of the 20th Inst. The " Cultiva- 
tor" is considerod a* being under the elavification of a *' nev'spaper,*' 
a.<( that term isdcfniod by tlie Ifith section of the act of 3d March, 
lSi.5; nn<l it tiierefurc is entitled to all the benefit* granted to, and sub- 
ject to all the rcMrictionx imposed by law on such publications. 
Respectfully yours, «. D. JACOIW. 

Isi At^^i P. M. Genl. 

Tlie postage on the Cultivator is therefore as follows : 

For any distance not exceeding 60 miles, 5 cents per year. 

Over 50, and not exceeding 300 miles, 10 cents per year. 

Over300 " 1,000 miles, 15 " " 

Over l.OCO " 2, (100 miles, 20 " " 

Over2,0CO " 4,000 miles, 25 " « 

Over4,(KK) 30 " " 

To prex'cnt any misapprehension we quote the 16th section of the 
law of 9d March, ]&1<5, referred to in the above letter. It is as fol- 
lows : 

And l)e it further enacted, that the term '' Newspaper," 

*"ied, shall be, and the same is hereby defined to be, any 

ion, issued in numbers, cunsi^iting of not more than 



two sheets, and published at short slated uitermlt of not more ihaa 
one month, convejniig intelligence of paesiug erents, and bonm Jidt 
extra* and tuppUwunt* oC such publication." 

By this extract it will be seen that the Pictorial CuUivaior Atmamae 
a entitled to go to our subscriber* as a supplement to The Coltivalor, 
it being a **bona jkde supptemeni^^ to it, and nothing elae. The Al- 
manac is not published for sale, and is sent cnly to subscribers to the 
Cultivator. 

Albfiny Prices Current* 

* Albany, Monday, Dec. 15, 1851. 

The State canals have closed for the season. So suddenly wsi 
navigation 80spetide<l that a large amount of produce of all descnp- 
tions, but principally of flour, wheat and barley, is frozen in between 
Little Falls aiKl Schenectady. The condition of the markets at New- 
York for flour and wheat is such as to require at that point more 
than an r.rdinary supply to prevent high prices. Our latest advices 
from New- York represent the market there for breadstufls as laboring 
luider much excitement, influenced by the early closing of the caeal, 
the admitted light stock of flour (not exceeding 400,000 brls ,) and of 
wheat (not exceeding 170,000 bushels domestic,) the favorable advices 
from abroad and the good coiKlition of the home markets. We can- 
not place the matter in a belter light before our readers than the fol- 
lowuig quotations of the Xcw-Vorl^ market show: 

Nov. 9B. Dec. VL 

Sta!e,common brands,. ....- 3S7a04 4.37a 

State, straight do 3.04nS4 4.37a4.44 

St;ile, ravonte do 4.aS4.12 4.44a4.50 

Mirh , In., ami Ohio, mixed, 4a406 4.44a 

Miclugaii, fancy, 4.12a4.18 4 50a 

(ieiiewe. fancy, 4.2Sa4.50 4.aSa4.75 

Genesee, extra, 4.62a5.03 4.87a5.75 

Cnitnda, in bond, 4a4.12 4.1Sa4.25 

The greater advance hi the low grades \s owing to that descriptioa 
being in lighter supply than the better descriptions. In regard to the 
European markets we have already advices of the dosing of the 
lialtic, an early period, and the conceded fact by the English com- 
mercial press iliat from the Black Sea and America alone, can any 
supply be expected. 

FIjOUR — The market here has fallen off to the demand for the 
home trade and eastern railway, to be somewhat increased this wia 
ter by the demand from the river towns on the line of the Hudson 
R. R. Qoutaiious are $4.25 for State, 4.25a4.37^ for Michigan, In* 
dinna and Ohio, 4.50a4.62^ for fancy Genesee, $5 for extra Ohio and 
4.75a5.37^ for extra Genesee.* 

GRAIN — The slock of wheat here is light, and sales of Genesee 
are slowly made at 96al00c. for good to prime lots. At New- York, 
wheat has partaken of the upward tendency of floor, Genesee being 
held ut lOUalOjc. The sales of Rye are confined to street transac- 
tions at 02^. Oats in the street at 33a3^1c. Com continues in de- 
maiu! for the East with sales 23,000 to 30,000 bushels at59nG0c. taken 
at the load. Barley, since the close of the Canal, is held firm and 
may be quoted at 77a80c. ; the sales are limited. The stock here in 
store is estimated at 50,000 to 00,000 bushela 

PROVISIONS.— The transactions in barrelled meats uiclode 150 

bis. new mess pork at S15. A sale of 50 bis. beef Hams ywa made 

alSM. 

In cut meats the sales are 107 brls. hams and 93 do. shoulders, 
Chicago packed, pt. The retail quotations are $14 for new prime 
nork, $15 for do. mess and $10 lor do. clear Mess beef 9.50a$10. 
Bc^f hams 14h14.50. New smoked hams 10c. shoulders 8c. Lard 
9a0^. Butter 12al7c. for Stale dairies and Cheese 6a6j^. Dressed 
hoc* have fallen off at the close; the sales of the week aggregate 
3000 head, closing at $5} for still fed and 6aG.12i tor fair to gixtd lots. 

WOOL — Is in better demand tfl impro\'ingrata6 ; a sale of 21,000 
lbs. Michigan fleece was made on the5tb at 39|c. 

During thii week sales of 30.000 lbs. at 3?^. for mixed Michigan, 
40c for common Ohio and the balance p.t. 

At New- York the Reporter says the inquiry is light ; sales of fleece 
durhig the week of 10,000 lbs. full bUiod Saxony at 42^c.; 4,000 lbs. 
do. do. at 47|c ; 2,000 lbs. 3 blood at 40c.: 5,000 lbs. common at 37 ^c; 
8,000 lbs. do. on private terms. In pullea the transactions have been 
limited. We quote sails of 7,000 lbs. and (country) at 37^ , 3,000 
No. 1 do. at 32c. Report savs sheep have advanced 100 per cent in 
Ohio, and that few ysnl\ be slaughtered. This confirms our remarks in 
a previous nuinl>er, and must cause a scarcity of pulled wools for 
the year aiitl on increase in the clip of next year. In foreign m'ooIs 
the demand is small, and confinea entirely to operations helween 
small manufacturers and dealers. Under these circumstances stocks 
show no diminution. At Philadelphia there is a good demand from 
manufacturers, and a very firm market for this article. Further sales 
to tlie extent of G0a70,000 lbs. arc reported, in lots, at 3Ia32c. for 
pulled, oud 35a50c. for fleece, all on the usual terms. 
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Field and Gardea Seeds* 

WE fa«ve reeently imported, fniin Eoglmnd, France, wnA Ger- 
iDRiiy, and have growu in the United Slatcn exprcmAy for lu, 
a fine aMortmeni of the best and most approved kuidi of FIELI) 
and GARI>BN SEEDS. 

Agrienltanl and Horticultural Impleinenif, a lor^ aaeortmeiit of 
the varioua kinds suitable for North and Soaih Amenca. 

A. B. ALL.EN ft CO., 



Jan. 1, 185a-tn 



189 and 191 Watcr-gt., NcwTJ^ork. 



North American Sylva* 

'T^HE PUBLISHER woaM respectOdly coll attention to the fol- 
X lowing announcement of the most complete and beautiful work 
on American Ttees now published. It is of great value to Libraries, 
residents iu the oountr)', botanists, nnrserymen, and those who take 
an interest in the cultivation of trees. 

* Subscribers wttl please designate whether the/ wi»h the vrhait 
work, or Nuttall's Supplement separately. 

SuMcriptions received by the iSiblieher, and the principal Book- 
tellers of the United States. 

llie North American Sylva} or a description of the Forest Trees 
of the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, considered particular- 
ly with respect to their use in the arts and their introduction into com- 
merce; with a description of the most useful of the European Forest 
Trees. lUustraled by 156 finely colored copperplate engravings, by 
Redoate, dec. In three volumes. Translated from the French of 

P. ANDREW MICHAUX, 

KBiCBBm or TUB ▲mkkicaiv philosophical soctett, arc. xtc., 
With notes by J. Jay Smith, member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Ac. This work is of the highest standard value, with or 
'aotboot the Supplementary volumes by Nuttall. 

A new and ^uendid edition of this work, of the trees most com- 
monly known has jusl been issued in Royal 9vo., colored in a style 
equal to the best French editions. It is completed in three hand- 
somely bound voliunes, gilt edged and stamped, for twenty-four dol- 
lars. Uncolored copies sixteen dollars. 

ROBERT P. SMITH, Publisher. 

*«* Specimens will be forwarded on application post-paid. 



rpHE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. or a description of the 
X Forest Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia. Not 
described in the work of F. Andrew Michnux, containing all the 
Forest Trees discovered in the Rocky Mountains, the territory of 
Ore^o«i, do^vu the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of Cali- 
fornia, as well as in various parts of the United States. Illustrcted 
by 1*21 finely colored plates, ni three volumes, Royal octave. By 

THOMAS NUTTALL, F. L. S., 

MtnAer tf ike Amtrican Phiiascphieal Sonetffj and of the Aeademf 

of Natural SeUnees of Pkitadelphta^ fc. ft. 

[The whole completed iu six volumes, Royal octavo, with 276 
pintes.] 

Nutiairs continualion, now completed, with 121, finely colored 
plates, ui 3 vtrfs. Royal 8vo., is twculy-one Dollars. 

With uncdored plates, .... $15 

The persons who possess the former edition of Michaux^s work 
can procure the three additional voliunea by T. Nuttall s^yarately, 
and thus complete their copies. 

ROBERT P. SMITH, Publisher. 

Jan. 1, 18Gft— It. 15 Minor street, Philadelphia. 

*«* Specimens will be forwarded on applicatioii post-paid. 

THE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK, 

A eompitto Manual of 3tdnure». Frieo SI. 

CM. SAXTON, Bgricnlmral book jiubUsher, hns just published — 
• the American Muck Book— treating of the Nature, Properties, 
Sources, History and Operations of all the principal Fertilizers and 
Manures in common use, with specific directions for their preparation, 
preservation and application to the soil and to crops, as cnmbined 
with the leading principles of practical and scientific Agriculture, 
drawn from authentic sources, actual experience, and personal ob- 
servaiion. ninstrated with engravings. By 

D.J. BROWNE. 
Author of Sylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Tree9, American 
Poultry Yard, *c. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agricultural Bookstore, ISS Fulton street, New- York. 
The following is from Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, the best Agri- 
cnlmrai Chemist in the U. S. : — 

[Copyn 

Boston, November 6ih, 1851. 

Dear Sir : T have the pleamire of acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the " American Muck Book," recently published by yoo, 
and edited by Mr. D. Jay Browne. 

From an auentive examination of this book, I have come to the 
conciubion that it is one of the best works extant, on the principles 
of scientific apiculture, and the best compendium of our most recent 
knowledge of the nature of manures and their adoplaiion to particu- 
lar soils and crops. It cannot be expected that a sinsle volume could 
possibly contain the whole sum of ciiemical knowledge applicable to 
the science of chemistry ; but on looking over the closely printed and 
compact tables of analyses, and the nbuudant formulas, which this 
publication contains, I could not fail to be sarprised at the industry 
maniicsied in preparing it. I was also gratined to find it so well 
adapted to the American system of husbandry, and so practical in its 
character. Its copious and accurate hidex adds not a little to its value. 

I shall certainly recommend it to my ogricullnral frieiNU as a very 
useful book., and one necessary to every scientific farmer. I am, 
very respectfully, your ob't. servant, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, Stale Aasayiat, &c. Sec. 

To C. M. Saxxom, Esq., New-York. Jan. 1, 1883.— >)t 



PERUVIAN GUANO 

AND other Fertilicers. Several hundred tons of fiiat quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191. 

Water.sL, New-York. 
Jan. 1— If. 

McCoimick'a Patent Rcapini^ Maohiiiei* 

rpHE undersigned has been appointed Sole Agent for the Sale of 
X McCormick's Reapers and Mowing Machines in the city oT 
New- York. Farmers and otliers in want, will please send iu their 
orders at an eariy dale, that they may be suppliea in due time. 

A LONGETT, at the 
Jan. 1— It State Agricultural Ware House, 2S Cliff street, N. T. 

A Book for Wives and Daoghters* 

THE LADIES GUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, (pnes 
twentjf-Jive cents j) being a Complete Guide to Domestic Cook- 
cry, Taste, Comfort and feonomy; tmbncing six kundnd and J^f- 
nins Receipts, pertaining to household duties, Gardeuinr, Flowen. 
Birds, Plants, He. Pubfished by C. M. SAXTON, 

Jan. 1— 9t. 153 Fulton Sueet, New-York« 

Fine Fowls for Sale. 

TTKRY handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black Po- 
V land, end Silver Spangled Pdand, are for sale by 
Aibany, Jan. 1, 1832— 2t. E. B. PLATT. 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOUBVAL 07 BTJKAL ABT AHS EBKAL IA8IX, 

Edttki) bt a. J DOWNING, NswvuaoH, 

Author of Landscape Gardening^ Fruits and Fruit Trees vfAsnariea^ 
Cottage Residences^ Country Houses^ tfe.^ |v., 

Is published monthly, at the office of The Cultivator, Albany, by 

LtnrKUl TrcKKR, Predictor. 

This popular publication, which is gndually extending ita influence 
throughout the count ry, and is becoming iiidispensible to the tasteftil 
Gardener, the Fruit Cnlturist and the Floriculturist, will be continued 
as heretofore, under the Editorship of Mr. Dowmikg, whose ability 
and taste in sJl matters of comitry life, are nuequalled by any writer 
of the present day. 

The extended and valuable correspendence of Tna HomnctTLTiT- 
aisT, presents the experience of the most intelligent cultivators in 
America; and the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of 
the Editor, make it equally sought auer by even the general reader, 
interested in country life. To all persons alive to the improvement 
of their Gardens, Orchards, or Country Seats— to Scientific and prac- 
tical Cultivators of the Soil — to Norser^'men and Commercial Gar- 
deners, this Journal, giving the latest discoveries and improvemeuiSi 
experiments and acquisitions In Horticulture, and those oranches of 
knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. 

A NSW voLFMXithe 7ih,) commences with the January number for 
16SS; and it will be the constant aim of the Editor and the Publisher, 
by every means in their power, to render it ^till more worthy, by 
every practicable improvement, of the liberal patronage it is receiv- 
ing. 

It^ All letters on business must be addressed to the Proprietor 
LUTHER Tl'CKER, Albany, N. Y^ and Editorial correspondence 
to be addressed to tbe Editor, A. J. DOWNING, Esq , Newburgh, 
N.Y. 

Terms. — Each number contains 48 pa^es, embellished with a 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, prmted on the finest paper, 
and in tne best manner. Price, 83 a year — Two copies for 95. 

TO FAR]IIER8..«iPOUDR£TTE. 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for I\)U- 
drette Avith dispatch, and in all cases with n freshly manufactured ar» 
tide, at their usual prices, SI .50 per barrel lor any ouontity over six 
barrels. 3 barrels for 95. — 92 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
cartage on bcisrd of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New- York. 

The Company refer to their pomphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the emcacy, cheapness, ami superiority in 
all respects of their Poudrette over any other, known maimre for 
rai9ina a crop of com— also to A J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cashing, J. M. Thorbum it Co., and many others 
as to excellency ns a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State : . 

Wasbixgton, March 19, 1850. 

" If I neglect th« annual purchase of some af this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuable^ and cheoper, I think, thon any other 
manure at your prices. A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in gran, wticre the object is to produce a fresh 
aitd vigorous growth in tbe Spring. Our practice is to Roply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to sec its 
effects in the Spring." 

All communications addressed to the " LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New-York " will meet with 
prompt atletmon. J«n. 1, 1859— 6i. 
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Vnitod Statef AgTioaltaral Waiebooie and Bead Store. 

THE sulMcribern aulicit Ibe attention of the public to the lor^ aiid 
▼aried aMortmeiit of Agrrievllural nad Horticultural Implemenls, 
Field, and Gartlen ^eeds, which tliev have con^taiuly on hawl, aiid 
offer for sale at iha lowest prices, aua on the bevt lemw. Persons in 
want fi[ any articles in their line, would do well to call upon them 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue will be eeut 
gratis upon application, post-paid. 

N U. GuaiiOt Bone I)ust, and other fertilizers. 

vuuKP, ««. y^^^ MAYHER k CO. 

. Dec. 1— If. No. Iflt Water-St., New-York. 



Spamflh and Shaagbae Fowls. 

rfB subscriber has for sole fowls of these celebrated breeds, llie 
Spanish are from three to seven mouths old. and the oldesl of the 
pallets have laid regularly for two months. Both cocks and hens are 
of a glowy black color, with the larre sinde comb, and white ear- 
polch which disiuignish tliis race. No fowls, probably, combine in so 
great a degree as iheM, the advantages of fine quality of flesh and 
abundant production of eggs, with great beauty of form and plu- 
mage. The Shaiighaes comprise both the red or yellow, and the 
white. The latter have bred this year entirely imiform in color^-no 
variation from pure while having appeared in several broods. 

N. B. In a previous advertisement it was slated that the Spanish 
fowls would be exhibited at the State Fair at Rochester. They were 
not shown there — an accident preventing them from being sent. 

Albany, De c. l->lf J. M. U)VETT. 

FOWIiS AND BOOS. 

THE great desire manifested ui New-England for procuring good 
PouTiry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, iVtftrfcm, Mut., to pay 
particular attention to breeding and importing first rate stock. All 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being (aithfuUy served. Among many kuids of Fowls for 
mle by him, are tlie following, which he js very particular in breed- 

ing. , , 

Bhanghae— Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marsh stock. 
Cochin China— Coffin do 

White Shangbae do do 

j^ack Shnngtme do do 

Golden P«^and, or Spangled Hamburgh. 
Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Ortlers addiressed to No. 5 Ctrngrw Square^ Sotlon, will be promptly 
executed. 

Reference to Mr. J. Yak Dusbn, <^ Cincinnati, Ohio, who will 
take orders for FowU, a« advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1831—121. 

Splendid Farm in Ohio for Sale or Rent. 

WE have a splendid farm for sole or rent, containing about 900 
acres. It is situated 21.} miles weM of Uulumbus, and within 
9} miles of London, the couiiiy sent of Madison county. An excel- 
lent McAdamized rood, from Columbus to Xeiiia. pa^sses through it. 
The access to market either east or south, is easy and quick. The 
railroad from Cinciiuiati to Cleveland hns a depot at Loudon, 2^ miles 
from it. 

About 125 acres of the land are cleared and under good improve- 
ment. The balance is well timbered, and the whole u under fence. 
It is well watered, liaving springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a snbstuiuial brick dwel.ing house ajid iwo other comfort- 
able tenements. The orchard contains a!>out 200 apple, peucli and 
pear trees. The whole farm is well adapted for raising grain, or 
corn, aiul would make m\ admirable dairy or stock farm. 

Tiie pro|irieior hns made urrangements in the west to go uito anoth- 
er kind of business, and will sell the alxrve farm on reasonable terms. 
If not sold by winter the above farm will be rented for a series of 
years. 

For terms apply at this office or to 

WOMBAUGH & WHEELER, 

Oct. 1-- 4t. Real Estate Agents, Columbus, O. 

A Ohoioe Farm in Ohio for Sale, 

LOCATED in Stark county, three and a half miles south of Mas- 
sillon, coiitaunng three hmulretl and three acres alx>ui two hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres cleared, and in a high state of cultivation. 
The bfliance in limber, principally white oak. 

The improvements consist of a frame tenant house and barn, a 
Gothic Cottage, built of stone, lieautifully located, commnmling a 
view of the whole estate ; a thriAy young orchard of choice apple 
trees, Ate. 

The cleared land if a level plain, soil of a superior quality for the 
production of wheat, free from stumps, and all obstructions to a good 
svslem of cultivNlioiL The timber land is what is termed tolling, and 
elevated about thir^ feet above the plaiiL The Erie and Ohio caual 
pass through the farm, forming the western boundary, and the Pcnn- 
svlvania and Ohio Railroad within three miles. In short, it is one of 
tne most desirable estates in Ohio. 

The owner Insing permnnenily located in a foreign country, is the 
reason for the fm m being offered for sale. 
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For furllier particulars diiect, i)<>»l-nnid. to the aiUlress of the snb- 
riber, C. NKSKNBR, .Massillon Ohio. Oct. 1— 4t. 



CoIman'R Enropcan Asricultnr?. 

IpUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
!i IIknbt Colmah, of Massachusetts. T\\<t> large octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bonnd, the same ns published in Nos., 93. For 
■ale at th« offico ofTUE CULTIVATOR. 



New and Important laMuraace* 

IMhamV.Toik Life Stoek Ins. Oo., Flattibiiigh V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the aiate of New-Yorl^ 
July. 1S51. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Slock inaar«d 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Aocklenis, Dis- 
eases, kc. CAl'ITAL, «SO,000. 

DiKxcTont. 
James Farr, Washington eounty. Amasa C. Moore, dintoo eontty* 
Joseph Potter, do John Boyntoii, do 

Olif Abell, do Zephaniah C. Piatt, do 

Pelatiah Richards, Warren eo. Comelina Halsey, do 
Walter Geer, do James Averill, do 

Wm. E. Calkins. Bssex oow Jacob H. Ht>lt, do 

Albert Andnis. FrankUn co. Peter S. Palmer, do 

John Horton. St. Lawrence eo. George Moore, do 

Thomas Coukey, do Heiuy 6. Hewitt, do 

JAMES FARR, President. G. MOORE, Plattsbnt-gh, Scc'y 
A. C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z. C. PLATP, do Tnm. 
I. C. MIX, Port Ann, Gca Ageut. 

October 13, 18SL 

This company are now orniiizod and ready to receive applica* 
lions for insurance. It js oonndeiiUy believed tltat the OMriiers oC va- 
luable animals willavafl themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and ezpedkiit, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for iusorauce 
are equally aj^cable to alL 

The compmiy have adopted such rates as, they believe, wiU for- 
nish the means of paying ordinary losses, without resort lo an assess- 
ment. But to guard against extraordinary losses, which may arise 
from contagious diseases or epidemics, it becomes uBcessary to re- 
quire premium notes. 

To fhe OwiMff of Hones and live sfcoek. 

Office of (As Northtm New-York Live Stock In9. Co., I 
Plattsbusoh, August 16, IdSl. ) 

The Directors of the atove Company, incorporated by the Leguiai- 
ture of the Slate of New- York, at its extra session in Jnly^ 18&1, re- 
spectfully request your attention to the following facts besinngoa ihia 
subject. 

1st. Value of this class of prmierty. By the census of 1645, there 
were at that time in the S5tate of New- York, as follows : 

Horeesj 

One-half a million, 50S,1S5 

Neat CtMU, 

Over two millious, S,07S,330 

Cows milked f 

Nearly a million, 900,490 

Sheepy 
Over six nuUions, 6,443,855 

Over one million and a half, 1,584,344 

Whliout making any estimate of the value of this pnmerty, it is 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every uihabited spot, and 
estseuiial to the health and comfort, almost to the existeuce of the in- 
habitants 

ad. These aiumals are sul^t to diieaae and accident. It is asser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Stock Iiisumi\ce, 
as a iact which cainiot be disputra, that the aggregate loss upon this 
species of property throughout New-Enfflaud, is gnater than the 
loMes by fire ;*at all events, it is a fact uncutubted that the amraal lose 
is very great, and the owner is leA unprovided with any means of se- 
curity agninst the hazard incident to this description ot property. 

3d. The knowledge of this risk is one of the leadnig hinuFauces to ' 
improvement in the breed of that useful nud noble animal, the horse. 

Men of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable auiroal, 
whose loss toey must every day risk, to the amowit often from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valuable breeding horse. 

With the ample security to be afforded by sound Insurance Com- 
panies, the investment of capital in horses and live slock may be 
made as safe aiul safer thin the carrying of freight on the seas and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last business 
steady and profitiible ; while without it, it would want the confidence 
which ihnt branch of business now commands. The absence of this 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thiras oi its value wben 
needed for an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, *' the play thing of the wind and 
waves," may obtain any reasmiable advance; the owner of eqnallT 
valuable pro|)erty, invested in horses and cattle^ cannot obtaui a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market* In 
vain does the owner of the horse appeal to his industry or usefulncas. 
The answer is, thai his property ia liable to disease aiid accident, and 
iknt as security it is utterly worthless. 

4ih. The Insurnnco principle comes in. and does for him what LiAs 
Insurance has done for the young beginner in trade, taking avi'ay the 
risk arising fi om the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him wtiat Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a level whh the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is res}>ectruny solicited iu behalf of this company, the first 
chartered in this state for this object. The Directors mtend it shell 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidence 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the agents of the company. 

Gkorgk Moose, Sccretar}'. JAMES FARR, Presidenl. 

Dec. 1— 6i. 
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AgricQltiural Books ^ 

F all kmds, for sole Bt the Cultivator Oflice, 407 Broadway, AU 
baity. 
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PKOSPECTVB FOR 18SS. ■ 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

THE LEADING LITERART WEEKLV OF THE UNION. 

n-iEE BTiDncURaf ikc POST ihiok n onneceHrv lo dvRlL upon the dininniialiinc fcinim of Iheir wetl lnxnrn WFgklT. whcnc braiiwit 
X ui:«HdDringui«iueB«arTHIRTrYEAkS,iiiiursguuuiuel'utUisluiiir<>. Ws ban Ibe plcunn oT uiuoiincuiE oof eoD- 
liuBcd couDcuan wiUi Uai ilauiigiiiibaci luiliareB, 

naS. E. D. E. M. SOVTBirOKTH, 

Aalbot at " The Daertsd Wifr," " BttumaaiUle," Ac. Duriiif the eoming ynr, mkan Ilmdriixde DnngecieDti for Uie lollowiDf 

HiTaUMU.:- , EOMWEi OR MACHVOLIA TALEt 

By MBS. CAROUNE LEE HENTZ, ■inhw of " Lind*." " RtM," »«. 

TIOE.A; OR ADTBNTITRES IIV THE 80VTHWE8T: 

A CanpHUOa la "PRAIRIE FLOWER." By EMERSON BENNETT, nmtinTufPraJrie Ftawer," " Ths Buidlu of Ihe Oofe," ke. 
TRIAL. AND TRIIJIHPH i 

By T. 8. ARTHUR, »mhorof "The Inu Rind," ''TemperMiM TmIb," lie. Andlul bniaatlcH^ 

THE CVRSB OF CLIFTON: 

A TALB OF EXPIAHON AND REDEMPTION'. By MRd. B. D. E. N. SOUTH^VORTH, mnltaor oT " The Doened Wife," Ac 

Ttw POST vm iIk csDUiD enry wttk, Sdecled Ankt« of ihe ehoieen dcKhption, One or More Eninvingi. Ranurooa 
^^^ AnicLn, Ihe MnMlniiraliiig News, Lwel Newt, Bulk Nole [.in, Siole of tlie Mmrkeu, the Slocli Merliel, eir., cic. 

•nepoK "copies, "... « 00 PER ANNUM. 

8 " (Aiid«»ti.Afeiii,orf««r.iipofib«Clol>,l SIO 00 

U " (AmfaneToAfeot, OTRller-uporiheClub,) tlG DO " 

ao ■• (AndaielDAgeiii, oigfiter-upoflheCliib,) «0 W 

Tite mnney for Clubi moM alwoyii be unl iji sdvajLee. 8ub*crip<Kpin mey be eeul Hi nor riik. When Ihs lom it Ut^, m dnA ihouL] be 
ADlHt££S, lalwayi pon-pnid,) SE&COB A F^EBBOR, 

KOk at Bonth Third StiMt, Fhiladelnhla. 
P. 8.— A eepy of ihe POST will ba km k • iiKeiineii (o iiiy cne reqiiniinK ii. Jul f,— 1l 

FARMERS, HORSE BUVERB, BREEDERS, BUEAKERB, 8HITII8, Ac. 

BKR iraBX. OB m hossk. 

SENT FREE OF EXPENSE BY MAiU 

NOW reodr.ihe SeTenihT)»aMinilor"Yooait 

wiihilicirreiiiedie*,broiiKhtdoimi k>lM«, by W. 
C. SpooDer, M. R. G. v. S., la vhich u prefixed 
■u ■eeDanl of Ihe brrsll ia Ihe Uulled SInta, 
conpUed by H. 8. RandKll, wiih SS iUramtiont, 
)MTgn 13 mo., tS3 pe^eH^piice S1-A0, Bjld Tor Hie 
by bODbcllen genejBlJy, throngbout Ihe Umled 

Onlen iboiikl In •ddmied la 

DERBY ft MILLER, 

Pabllihen, Aoburn, N. Y. 

N. B. On receipt of Ibe price we win fonnnl 
MdSiMei. " my leem ni- 

" Every nan wba owM • tooi b(irw--the no- 
UcM, H wdl H the mcKt uaeftil of ■iiimil*. owes 

tahitbcaiihypreHimion. Rudill'i ' Spoanu'a 
Voiult.* it the irreaUH work of ths ege upon thii 
peftieuiu lople."— Am. Courier, 
" No leai Telnable Ihon the miimal it doeribei. 

book n niDch u m hoTH iweib 4 bnmeH in which 
ui perforni tm labort, if he woDid know how la 
make bia beaal of the grsaEaei poaAibla acrviee la 



ANSBB I.EROT, 
NqnerrmBiit at Angerg) France) 

RETURNS hit thanka for peal Ihvne, and btst leave to inCann 
h» rrirndi and ilic public ni gcneml thai hit cDialogiie for jeai 
ia iKTW rcnily and can be had on applicaliou lo hit n«nl Mr E. Boa- 
annrc, IM Peari alreel, N^-Yark. He oOeri for tale a largo col- 
Iccii.n of Ihe fineu fruit, foreal and ornameulnl treat cT all hiiidi, 
thtnlH, ioM», »c fte- The aiijerlor qonlhy of hii iic« it alrtady 

Nuraerymen. Oni™ Tind better be jciit early, althongli hi. Nur- 

■re limbed aid Knne of the Ian orden tent Ian year could not be 
eieeuied. Tbe itrmt, nrica, chargea. vid all detirable informaiioii 

of hiiagcnl biNew-Voik, who will nileiid lo Ihe receiving and for- 
wardiiK. For nifther panimlari and for the mlalegue apply id 
Not. I, tSil— 31 E BOSSANGE, I3S FearT nfccl, N T 
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University of Albany* 

TmoRT AMD Practice or Aoriccltdrk 



N. TOBK AORIOUZiTURAL WAKEHOU8B. 



THE Trustees aimonnce the following Courses of Tustraction for 
the ensuing winter, to commence on the 13lh of January, 1852, 
Olid continue three months. 

The facilities for the prosecution of tho^e branches of sicience con- 
nected with agriculture, although not vet perfected, will, it is be- 
lieved, be far greater than huve ever before been oflcred in this 
country. The Courses to be given are iiitondcd to be intelligible to 
every practical farmer, and at ihe same lime to point out Iho leading 
and the special advantages of scientific applications. To accomplijii 
this end the leolureiwill be fully i! I usi rated by experiments, diagrams, 
numerical tables and s|iecimens, while the use of scientific terras 
will be coiiHned to such as are absolutely necessary to tlie compre« 
hension of the various subjects presented. Conversational recitations 
will also be held in connection with the lectures, so that idl who wish 
may have opportunities for seeking the explniintion of every difficulty. 

The general coarse on Sci€nt$_fte and PrxicHcal AgricuUurt^ vt\\\ 
be delivered by Prof John P. Norton, of Ynle College, and of the 
University ; and will commence on the second Tuesday of Jiuiuary, 
and continue about three months, at the rate of three lectures in each 
week. Tickets for the course, 810. 

The course on Geology and PnlaBOiitniogy. will be given by Prof. 
James Hall, oi the New-Ynrk Geological Survey, and of the Uni- 
versity of Albany. This course of lectures will be given with es- 
Eecial reference to its applications in ogricniture, in civil engineer- 
ig, the mechanic arts^ and to mining. It will commence on the 
second Wednesday or January, and continue for three months, at 
the rale of five lectures In each week. TickeU for the course, 910. 

Dr. Henrt Goadbt, fopmeriy of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, will deliver a partial course on Kiitomology, with special 
reference to agriculture, commencing on the third Friday in January, 
and continue at the rate of two lectures m each week. Ticket for 
Ibe course, 95. 

In addition to the above courses, the students will have the opnor- 
twiity of attending a course of lectures on Astronomy, by Pror. O. 
M. Mitchell, of the University, and on Elementary Chemistry, by 
Prof. Geo. H. Cook, Principal of the Albany Academy. 

OCT* For Circulars and other information apply to B. P. JOHN- 
SON, Elsq., State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

Albany, January 1, \bSfi. 

ImproTed Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 
From our long ex|)erience as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excelleut sittwtion for purchasing and ship- 

Ciiig, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
onse in the United States. A B. AIXEN ft CO , 

Jan. 1, 1669— If. 160 and 101 Water St., New-York. 



A. B. ALLEN 9l CO., 

189 and 191 Water Street, New^Yark. 

PLOWS of a great variety of patterns and diflerenl sizes, calcnbu 
ted for sward and stubble land, wet meadoM's, and recently drain- 
ed swamps where roots abomid. Am(Nig these plows, also are the 
deep-breaking-up, flat-furrow, lap-furrow, sell'-sbarpening, side-hill, 
double-mould-board, com, cotton, caite, rice, and subsoil with single 
or double wiiiss. 

HARROWS, trian^lar, square, Oeddes, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS, with iron section^ one foot long, and ofdiftrent 
diameters. Tnese can be arranged on an iron shaft for any required 
width. 

CULTTVATORS of upwards of twenty dilTerettt kinds, Heel tooth 
and cast iron. 

SEED SOWERS of six different kinds and nricea. 

HORSE POWERS f eudleas chain and circtuar, of wood and eaai 
iron. 

THRESHERS, with or without Separators. 

GRAIN MILLS of cast iron, and burr atone, to work eldier by 
hand, horse or water power. 

CORN SHELLERS, single and doable, large and small cyliudricai 
to work by hand or otherwise. 

STRA W CUTTERS, spiral, siraighi, or circtlar knives. 

VEGETABLE C l/2T£125 for turnens and other roots. 

T<^eiher with a great variety of alt other Agricultural and Honi. 
cultural Implements kept in the United Slates, such as Hoes, Shovels, 
Siwdes, Rakes, Manure and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaths, &c. ftc. 

CASTINGS of sU kinds for Plows, Cotton Gins, and Sugar RoUein. 

WAGONS and CARTS, for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other purposes. 

Our implements occuny three large stores, and we believe ihey 
make up tbe largest and most complete assortment in Amerk:a. lu 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one him* 
dred men, where any articles in our line can l>e made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Jan. 1, 18S»~tf. 180 and 101 Water st., New-York. 

FARM SCHOOI^. 

THE Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, located at Germantown. 
Pa., will open for the summer term on the first Thursday or 
April next. For paniculars address the Principal, 

JNO WILKINSON, 
Jan. 1, 185g— 3t. Germantown, Pa. _ 

State Agricultoral Warehoase. 

EMERY'S, Kell's, and Wheeler's Horse Powers and Threshers. 
Hovey's, ClintoiVs, Tower's, Siuclair*s and Botts', Straw and 
Stalk Cutters. 

Vegetable Culteis for slicing up potatoes, beets, Ac. 
. Corn tShcllcrs of various puiterns. 

' Fanning .Milla of Bryon's make— this is considered one of the best 
Mills ui use. 

Clinton's, Bamborough's and other makes. 

Prouty A Mears' premium Plows of all sizes. 

Minor tc Honon's and Eagle Plows. 

Harrows of Geddes, Triangle and Scotch patterns. 

Parmg Plow, a superior article made mider the directioQ of Prtrf. 
Mapes. 

Subsoil Plows, oi Wier's pattern, which is half the draft of the old 
style. 

Ox or Rood Scrapers, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, ice. 

Field and Garden Seeds. 

Feniilizers, such as Guano. Bone dust. Bone Coal, Plaster, Poii> 
drette. Bone Mauura and Sulpnate of Soda. For sale by 

GEO. H. BARR, 

Jan. 1, 1853— 1L No. S5 Cliff street, New- York. 

Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitae, and other Forest Trees* 

HENRY LITTLE ft CO., of Bangor, Maine, wril famish any 
numl>er of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken ap wito 
earth on tkt roots, with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United .States by Steamers or Railroad — and carefully packed in latfe 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, viz : 

From inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or #10,00 per 1000. 
From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 1^ cents, or S15.00 per 1000. 
. Tlie above prices refer more particularly to Balaam Fir and Alter 
Viiae Trees. 
We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 
For two years past, the trees we have procured and sent to a dis- 
tance, have lived generally, and have given good satis&urtioa. Efer* 
greens will not live unless taken np with great care. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, 18S2— <4t. 
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Th« Snb^vlalos of Ftntu. 

Wa ^Ke lud ooctuioii to spmi tome hoan &t Uie re> 
Mmce of an aoqli^Dtuicfi, who ma s ver? idoochCu] 
niaer of floe fniiU, Mid wbo Md & profuMon of garden 
luxuries froq hia well-lreated grounds, but wbo, from 
•ome uaaccooDtAble cause bad biiilt a bouse that seemed 
to be, 

" A mifbtr Buac, and oB wiihaui m plui." 
Tof Ibe roonu, iugtead of being amingcd with a Tiew to 
convenience, appeared lo bare been (brown together ac- 
cording to chance, — very mncb like a heap (^ railroad 
ttaf^age ader a eollisioD. The common entrance was 
through the wood-house into the kitchen, which fbrmed 
the sole lueaM of acceia to the dining-room ; and to pass 
from the latter to the pailor, it was neccn^ny lo 
walk through a portion of the open ;ard, or In common 
pbraM " to go out doors." Kow, this ma; seem eml- 
Dentiy ludicrous to the lover of order, but certainly not 
more ao tban (he arrangement of many a tkrra. Bow 
0>r, for example, would the readerof (hisarticle be com- 
pelled to travel, to find the farmer wbo is in the practice 
of passhig through one field to- reach another — wbo must 
cut a road through the grass of his meadow, (o enter a 
fleld of ripened grain, or to demoli^ whole rows ofun- 
ripo com that he may draw to his bam the contents of 
tlw meadow. 

We have many volttmet of instructions and illustrations 
to show us bow to plan and build our bouses ; but not 
one on laying-out farms. Is it because fences cost less 
tban dwellingsT This cannot lie; for let any one wbo 
occtipies a hundred acres, wcH fenced, but niaie the esti- 
mate ,and be nillDnd that hciscorapclledlokeepup, even 
on tills jmall domain, no lea than four miles of p«rti- 
tion walls between bis fleldn, and the cost, with repairs, 
to be qnite equal to that of a good fkrm-hoiise. Is it 
because easy access to all parts of a Ihrm it not essen- 
tial to good husbandry) Can the fhrmer travel more 
easily k needtcM furlong, than the housewife can take flve 
unnecessary steps from the kitchen to tlie dining-roomf 
Is it eaner for the liirmer lo draw a load of manure ovor 
k hCl fifty feet high, or through a mudbole • foot and 
a-helf deep, than his partner within doors to dcvend and 
return from that nnisancc in domestic arrangement, a 
cellBT kitchen? A moment's reflection must show that 
a well planned sab-division of a ihrm lies at the very 
fonndalJoQ of conTcnlence, system, and economy. 

IjCt the reader carry out in figures the actual yearly 
eort of a single awkward defect. To driVe a herd of 



cowa a half mile between the bam-yard and pasture, 
may seem a slight task; but when this is repeated foni 
Umes daily for eight months of the year, the aggregate 
distance to be traveled is greater than fh>m BuSUo to 
the Atlantic ; and not performed as the latter is with fire- 
car utd tbe tempeel's speed, but with the toDsowe labor 
of the pedestrian or drover. A slight improvement in 
the plan might perhaps easily lessen this journey a hun- 
dred mllea. When therefore the wbc^ amount of oUler 
hrm-travelling Is taken into consideration, with loaded 
cart) and without them, the suttJect of arrangement be- 
comes one of no mean importance. 

In famishing speclmeiylaiM for kjlng-ont ftrmi, a 
difficulty will snggsat itself, namely, tbe endless variation 
in their interior and exterior forms, ta tbe position of 
hills and valkyi, marsh and upland, in woods, springs, 
and water courses, u»d tn Intersectknt by the public 
road. This dilSculty will however be greatly reduced, 
by adoplbig a few general plans with the leading princi- 
ples, which may be modified accordii^ to clrcnmstancei 









The most rimple piece of ground, and tbe most essily 
laid out, Is Uie nearly level parallelograra. There are 
many sncb In ttte country, and when tbe siie is moderals, 
they usually lie with a narrow end to tbe public rnad. 
Such a one may be oasily laid out into fields as shown In 
the annexed figure, (Tig. 1, > where wwyBeM la ooteiwl 
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(torn tbe common l»ne, tod the c^ntioiu <d nch kept 
eottrel; KpAratefrum all the rest. Tbe bonnduy Tence*, 
and tboM fbrmiBS tbe Uae, 
may be momble, to *»ry tbe tiae 
bring every portion of the form into occaiionBl cultlrt 
lion. Tbe anuilter divlaions, for garden, cair-pMti 
hog-jard, be., are placed near tbe buOdiaga. Tbii is 
perbapathe rimplest mode or properly snb-diTiding 
hrm, and wtlh oome alfgbt vnriationa vHI apply to 
ki^ portion of IfaMe oT more modeote mie. We fof- 
nldi a ringle hiMance of a modification to tctt a Qinn of 
aneren aarfiM*. Soppoie for example, tbat at the field 
A., there h a til^ and brood hiU,eitenillngnBarly aerotB 
to the oppoaite botuidary; and at B there ii anotbar hill, 
■tretcUng as (hr in the other direction. A Talley will be 
ttw fomed from C to D. Fig. 2 eibiUta tbe fom of 



the first plan varied to apply to thts piece of gronnd. To 
avoid going over the first hill, the lane bends so ai nearly 
to pass ronnd it, riling faoirever gradually as it extends 
backward, until at E it cronpa the valley, aul continnea 
to tiw by a moderate ascent to Us lerminalion. A 
bridge and entbankment are mode at the crossing, tba 
coat of wbloh will be according to tbe meanaof tbe pro- 
prietor, and also adapted to tlie amount of cartage across 
It. 

Here, aome one who prefers driving a load up bill and 
down hill three hundred times In tbe year, to spoiling a 
pretty plan on pap<r, exclairos, " now croolied! How 
dbtorled! I want all my fields with utmiglit boundaries 
— and DO crooked lanes mnningthronghmy land." Such 
a former woald have no deSections in the public rosdi 
to avoid mounds or gulA, but would prefer mounting 
right over a bill a hundred feet high, lo bending a hun- 
dred feet to tbe right or left, foralevel. To such an one 
iheae remarks am not addreaaed, but to those only wbo 
pre/br making all their Oexurea in a horizontal plane, 
rather than in a perpendiciUr one. We have indeed 
seen thoae who for years had drawn in all their Htrm crops, 
and returned all tbeir manure, over a laborious BHcent 
and down an inoonvenlent plunge, and we oould not help 
wisbing tbat they might at least make a short tri»l of a 



few easy curves with a flue level rood, even tbo«gb tbe 
beauty of the plantation, as seen from a balloon aboTC, 
mjgbt be aomewbat dimimshed. 

lATge Jkrms usually border tke p«Ulc real ftr a grrat- 
«r breadth than smaller onca, and besce a diArent ar- 
rao^meitt becomes necessary. The anaexed plan, (Flg- 
3) represents one of this sort, with the di^osttfant of tb« 
fnrm-road and flelda. The two eitteroe fields odjotniag 
Ihe ptibHe rood, ore sntned as ta Ae flnt ^an ftvn Om 
latter. 

This snbject might be very ea^y extended to an )» 
deSniEs length, but we olose with a Cm general nlaa, 
which. If borne b mind, wovM be ef swsaliil vse ti 
planning the anb-divisiona of every fiinn; — 

1 . The (arm-road or lane shonld be aa short as pcMible 
inconneeCingthafleldawlthtbebnlkHBgs. Umtchvted, 
tbe/DDN of the fields if needed, AoaMfaanade to eon. 
form to thli requisite, and to Ua levelMaa. 




2. Tbe barn and olbej (kmi buildings should beuAW 
as [Hacticable to tbe centre of the arablo land, foe acoD^ 
my and expedition in the carlnge of mannre and crops; 
at the same time that access to tbe public road should 
not be forgotten. 

5. The number of fields should be accommodated to 
theaystemof roUtioneatablisbGdouLheriirm, and shonld 
therefore be as nearly as may be of equal slie. 

4. The fields should be made nearly square, for econo- 
my of fencing material and lo save occupancy of land 
by boundaries, less being needed foe a square than for 
any other rectangnlar form. 

6. When the land varies greatly to character, as In 
wetness or dryness, &C., sucb as is most rimilar should 
be brought within the same boundary, to be iab,tected 
to tbe same treatment in rotation. Dissimilar field* 
may however be often rendered alike by draining and 
aiibHoilinp, when not otherwise easily sulgected toarega- 
lar ayxteni, 

6. Brinpng frtrcsmi of water alongside the fences, 
rendering facilities for irrigation, and also supplying wa> 
'— •■> each field, should not be overlooked'. 

Hills should be bronght near Ihe centre of fields, to 
enable the plow lo pass around tbem to throw the earth 
don-nwardB from the raonld-board. 

The aroft of catb field should bo determined, to 
enabUi the farmer lo judge of tbe rpquljite quantity of 
___j _. J ___ I. nieasuro tbe amount of crope, 
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^EMI10 rWXBBDf f ' BW MBBiy UH oOCu 

Kany false impresaioDs have gone forth among the 
eaitern flumera, in regard to the expense of breaking a 
prairie fod ; and to thoae who may oontempUite remov* 
tag to a prairie country, a few facts exemplifying the 
antfaod of ezecating this work, and fta (iverage cost^ 
when done by contract, mi^t be (bund Interesting. It 
Is a Tery common practice thronghoui the entire western 
prafrfe cmintry, to get the sod broken by contract, at a 
^tren price per acre, which ranges from $1.50 to $2.60 
Accord^ to the character of the work, and the local in- 
floences govenrtng the value of labor. The plow mostly 
used in breaking sod, turns a furrow two feet wide, and 
fan some cases as high as thirty inches are turned, but 
the average may be rated at eighteen inches, requiring 
three yoke of oxen to do the woilc with ease. From 
two to three acres per day are plowed with an ox team, 
requiring one man to hold the plow, and another to drive. 
Tolerably good wages are made, at an average of two 
dollars per acre; and when all things are considered it 
cannot be said that it costs more to break up a prairie 
sod, than to plow an old meadow in one of the eastern 
or northern states. From two and a half to three inches, 
Is the usual depth that the soil is broken, and the thinner 
it is plowed tjfie better, so long as the vitality of the roots 
of the grass is destroyed. Advocates of deep plowing 
would not find their theory to work well, in breaking up 
prairie, from the fact that the thinner it is plowed the 
sooner will the roots of the grass undergo decomposition. 
When once broken, the case becomes altered. So soon 
as flie first crop is harvested, deep plowing is no where 
productive of more favorable influence than on a rich, 
vegetable prairie soil, recently brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

In breaking prairie sod for corn, the work issometimcs 
done late in autumn, but more frequently it is performed 
Ib the spring, and the corn is planted immediately upon 
the inverted sod, in rows along the interstices of every 
alternate furrow. A small hole is cut in the sod with an 
old axe, or a grubbing hoe, in which the seed is deposi- 
ted, and covered ; and the crop ixom tliat time forward, 
receives no cultivation, or attention, till it is nuitured, 
ready for harvest. The average yield by this manage- 
ment, ranges from twenty to fifty bushels per acre ; and 
about thirty-five bushels may be a fairly computed pro- 
duct, when the work is done in good Beason, and in a 
creditable manner. The extreme toughness of the un- 
rotted sod, pi-ecludcs the possibility of working the crop, 
and indeed nature herself wisely provides for the exter- 
mination of the wild grasses and plants, that so profusely 
qpread over the prairie surface, requiring only on the 
part of the husbandman, a single i>lowing, by which the 
soil becomes divested of every species of herbage except 
such as may be planted by the band of man. 

Nothing can be so perfectly clean, as a virgin prairie 
soil, but owmg to the prevailing manner of cultivation. 
the lapM of a very few years only, is required to over- 
niQ the whole snrfece of the land with a growth of weeds, 
ndi OS can no where be fonnd except in a prairie coun- 
try. Those weeds being annuals, are easily extirpated ; 
but when they once take jMMsession of the soil, they Im- 



part a very unrightly appearonca, rangmg as they do, fai 
most cases, from three to five feet m height; and the 
cost and dMculty hi destroymg them, are quite eqvol to 
the expense of bringing hito cultivation a prairie sod. In- 
deed, on many accounts, an unbroken prairie is prefera- 
ble to a ferm that has been carelessly cropped six or eight 
years. This fact must become apparent to any one who 
will take the trouble to investigate the matter; and it b 
here mentioned as a warning to those who might be In- 
clined to pay an exorbitant price for improved prairie 
farms, as they are sometimes called, when so overgrown 
with weeds as to make it almost impracticable fbr a per- 
son to pass over the fields without faicurring the risk of 
being lost! 

The best month In the year for breaking prairie is 
Jnne, and when it is intended to sow the land with wheat, 
it is advisable to have the work executed at as early a 
period as this month, so that the sod may obtain a per- 
fect rot before the period for seeding. In some cases the 
land is plowed a second time, and some prefer doing it 
crosswise of the furrow, and others lengthwise ; but it is 
universally conceded that if the rot be perfect, so that a 
heavy harrow will completely pulverize it, the second 
plowing will not contribute in increasing the product of 
the wheat crop, and, therefore, only one plowing is usu- 
ally given. 

Along the borders of the wood-land, vast thickets of 
hazle brush abound, which extt^nds Itself yearly into the 
prairie. The land where the hazle grows Is usually un- 
dulating, and the vegetable soil is much thinner than on 
the open prairie. It costs about $2.60 per acre to break 
up hazle brush land, and not less than four yoke of oxen 
are capable of doing the work. The average height of 
the bush is five feet, and with a strong plow and team, a 
furrow of two feet in width may be turned under with 
the greatest ease. The roots of the brush soon decay, 
and in a dry time the whole mass of brush and roots are 
burned, leavii« the land in the best possible oondiUou 
for a wheat erop. 

In lUhiois and Iowa, and Upper Miasowi, Um fltest 
and most perfect ploivs are in use, and indeed soma ^ 
the patterns oould soarcely be improved, either in lessen- 
ing the draft, or rendering the work more easy for the 
Ijiowman. The strength of this conviction became kh 
creased by repeated practical trials, and after giving the 
matter a full and impartial investigation, we became oon^ 
Wnoed that a prairie sod had no equal as a test, to put to 
trial the skill of a sdentiflc plowman ; and that some of 
the most improved stcd mould-board plows were so per- 
fectly adapted to the char70tcr of tlie work, that any 
farther attempt at improvement would be abortive; Tbt 
best pkyws are suspended on two wheels, supported by an 
axle near the end of tlie beam. The wheels are tweW« 
inches broad on the surfiioe, the one followhig in the 
fVirrow guides the width of the furrow slice, and the one 
on the sod acts as a roller to break and smooth down the 
prairie grsse. By the aid of a lever tiie whttls are hoist- 
ed up, so as to expedite the turning of the plow at the 
head lands, and the only thing the plowman haa to do, Is 
to set the plow at the tummgs, as the wheels guide it 
quite as perfectly as could be done by the most experien- 
eed plowman. W.G. Epmviiosos. Xsefcnlr, />k.1851. 
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SapexfioiAl Faming. 

A promineDt came of small profltt and poor raceess 
in many of our farmers, is the parnmonions application 
of capital, in manorea. Implements, physical force, and 
eonTenient buildings. In their eagerness to save at the 
tap, they waste freely at the bnng. They remind as of 
the cultivator who candidly admitted his unprofitable 
system of farming; -'but," said he, ''I am not yet 
rich enough to be economical." We observe by a late 
number of the Mark-Lane Express, that the present me- 
dium estimate in England, of the capital required to carry 
on the business of a.fkrm, is £8 (about 40 dollars) per 
acre, '' and no prudent man <mghi to rent more than he 
has that amount, at least, of avaijable capital to go on 
with; for a smaller possession, with ample means to 
manage It, will yield better returns than a large quanti- 
ty of land inadequately stocked." Now, some of our 
best farms can be bought for about the same sum that the 
English ikrms are rented j and if the above remark is ap- 
plied to purchasing, instead of renting, it will constitute 
excellent advice to Americans. This is a subject for a 
large volume; and we have only space now to say, that 
if the landowner has not suitable buildings, the value of 
the grain and fodder wasted in consequence, would soon 
pay for them ; and the food and flesh wasted by exposed 
and shivering animals would soon pay for them a secqnd 
time. The want of manure will prevent the value of crops 
firom rising higher than the cost of cultivating them ; 
and the want of heavy crops, to feed animals, will pre- 
clude keeping enough to make plenty of manure. In 
other words, a poor and badly cultivated farm will re- 
act, and only support a poor and badly-fed race of ani- 
mals and men,— -Just in the same way that a fertile and 
thoroughly tilled piece of land will sustain animals 
enough to manure it and keep up its fertility^ and men 
enough to give it thorough tillage. 

•%• 



SnoceMfiil Oultiiie of Melons. 



Dr. Hull of Kewburgh, N. T., gives a statement of 
bis method of culture in the Horticulturist. Holes two 
feet in diameter, and nearly two fbet deep, dug in 
trenched ground ^ were filled, the lower half with equal 
parts clay loam and /ret& manure, and the upper half 
with clay loam and old naanure. Hills fire inches high 
and four feet in diameter were then formed of equal 
parts of poudretted muekj (a barrel of Lodi pondrette 
to a cord of muck,) eandf and decomposed turf. The 
plants wore started on inverted sods in a hot-bed. These 
bills were six fet*t apart from their centres, and the 
whole spaces between the centres were mulched with long 
litter. The bugs were completely expelled by watering 
the plants daily with a strong decoction of piasHei — 
made by pouring four gallons of boiling water on four 
pounds of quassia in a barrel, and after 12 hours filling 
the barrel with water. The intolerable equaehor pump* 
lein bug was^horonghly driven off by a decoction of 
double strength, containing a pound of glue to ten gal- 
lons, to make ft adhere. 

The product of a piece of ground 40 by 180 feet, was 
eixieen hundred euperb melone. It ought to be added, 
that if ihe ground is not trenched, the holes should be 



much larger ; and where the soil is light instead of clayey, 

rotted or fine manure only, well mixed with the earth, 

should be used, to prevent injury by drouth. 

»#« — 

Importation of Berefbtd Cattle. 

Mr. Ebastus Coavuro Jr., of Albany, has recently 
imported a pfir of Hereford cattle, purchased by biaa 
when in England, last seaaon, of Bev. J. R. SinrTUCSf 
of Lynch-Court, Herefordshire. The heifer is two years 
old, past, and the bull a year younger. The writer has 
had the pleasure of seeing these animals, and cannot re- 
frain from expressiag bis gratification that so great an 
acquisition as they, in themselves are, has been made to 
the farming stock of the country. The heifer is a most 
perfect model of beauty, combined with the points which 
indicate constitution, thrift, fine quality of flesh, and 
weight of carcase with lightness of ofial. Although 
just off a long voyage, at an inclement season of the 
year, she is in high condition, and her flesh was, we are 
assured, acquired by grass. The bull suffered more from 
the voyage, and is at an age to appear to the least ad- 
vantage ; but he has points which show that he will make 
a strong and valuable beast. The animals do credit to 
the character of the breed, the skill of the breeder, and 
the judgment of the persons who selected them. 

Mr. Smtthies is a veteran breeder. More than thirty 
years ago, the writer was interested in reading his spir- 
ited articles, which appeared in the London Farmen^ 
Journal, in advocacy of his favorite Herefords. He has 
been a very snccessfiil competitor for the prizes of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and of the Smithfleld Club. 
The former association, in 1839, offered a prize of fifteen 
sovereigns for the cow '' best calculated for dairy pur- 
poses" — the competition being open to all breeds in the 
kingdom. This prize was awarded to Mr. Smtthies 
for a Hereford — a second prize being awarded to a Short- 
horn. This was the only occasion on which that sodety 
has brought the different breeds into coropetitionwith each 
other — the class alluded to having been from that time 
abolished. The shows of the Smithfleld Club, are fer 
fat cattle ; here all breeders compete together, and the 
success of the Herefords is too well known to require 
details here. 

Mr. Smtthies has offered several challenges to the 
breeders of Short-horns and other cattle, to test the 
merits of the several breeds, by actual trial, on a fkir 
scale; but they have not been accepted. 

Mr. GoHNiNG has exhibited a commendable enterprize 
in the introduction of these fine animals, which with 
others of the same breed, previously in his possession, 
will enable him to produce stock of high value. S. H. 
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A niQH Ghimhkt. — A late paper states that one of 
the great chimneys bnilt in Glasgow to carry off the 
smoke and create draft, belonging to the iron works of 
that city, lifts itself up to the enormous height of fdur 
hundred ajtd eeventyfeet. 

Apples im Western Ksw-Tokx. — ^Moore's Kcw- 
Torker states that notwithstanding the great defect ia 
both quantity and quality of apples, the past season, the 
county of Monroe fVimished but little short of 200,000 
bushels. 
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Toppkog OonH-Itaq^v0Tiiif Vistetle*, 



Vr^ 'RvwTVK of yirguiia,1uui offered A mi of premhims 
for ezperimeBU is topping oorn* In all Ylrglnia And Ma* 
ryUnd east of the Bltte ridge* The oljeot U to aaoertain 
by experiment, whether cuttiog off the tope of cora, aa 
is the Qsnal practioe in this region, is it^ariiNis or other* 
wise to the crop of com. A glance at Tegetahle physio* 
logy In this relation, may be vseftil. The leaves of plants 
are of the same nse to the plant that the Inngs are to the 
animal^— so say ^stematic physiologists. I must be per- 
mitted to add, that they, the leares, also supply the 
place of the animal gtomack. The Juices containing the 
nourishment of the plant are taken from the earth by the 
roots or radicles, and conTcyed through the sap vessels 
to the leaves, where they are elaborated and prepared, 
jnst as the food in the stomach is, and formed Into chyle 
by the fhnotioBs of the leaves and the action of the at* 
mosphere. Thus prepared, this chyUferous fluid then 
descends through another set of vessels to the various 
parts of the pfaunt, to supply the material each may ce- 
quire for use. A portion of it Is required for the increase 
of the body of the plant,— woody fibre, Sec.; another 
portion for the formation of flowers at a later period ; 
another portion is required for the formation, in the cams 
of com, of the cob, &c. At last, the grand effbrt and 
great object of the plant, is to form seed for Aiture plants, 
that » the gram, and the great object of the fkrmer. In 
the formation of this, all the powers of the plant are 
taxed. The saccharine Juice ^f the plant has to be con- 
verted into starch, and this is done by the exposure to 
the action of the atmosphere in the leaves. Here, also, 
the glnthious principle is formed, and other modiflcations 
necessary to the supply of the material of the grain, are 
efliBcted in the juices of the plant. These Juices now de- 
scend, and the iqiparatns attached to each grain of com 
takes up and appropriates such portion of the descend- 
ing fluid as it requires for the time. In this manner and 
way the gndn is perfected, and as soon as it is perfected, 
the whole plant, except the grain, is found to be com- 
pletely exhausted— drained, when all the operations have 
been perfect, most comj^etely of all Its Juices, and be- 
comes a mere mass of dry vegetable matter. Now, if all 
this be trae, who can doubt that the suppression of a sin- 
gle leaf of the com plant, before the grain is perfect- 
ed, must be li\)nriou8 to the perfection of the grain? If 
the taking off* the tops is delayed till the grain is of full 
size, then the operation may not diminish the metuur^ of 
the crop, but it will certainly diminish its weight and 
quality in proportion to the time, in relation to the per- 
fection of the grain, at which it was performed, and I ap- 
prehend that the only question to be considered by the 
fanner In any such case, is the relative value to him of 
the grain and the fodder. If a fanner considers the va- 
lue of the com fodder greater than that of a small depre- 
ciation in the value of the grain, caused by the topping 
of his com, then he will continue to top his cj op to the 
extent of his want of fodder. But if he has not much 
need of the fodder, or if by saving it he diminish the 
quantity or weight of his grain to a greater extent than 
the fodder wQl pay for, then he will not top his com. 
The experiments, if fiurly tried, will unquestionably es» 



tablish these truths. Let any one measure and weigh 
the shelled com from an acre that has been topped tp 
save the fodder $ and also that fh>m an acre that has not 
been topped at all, and he will find the yield in the for- 
mer case, less by measure or weight, and perhaps both, 
than In the latter casej and the difference will be more in 
proportion to the time of topping. The com plant, be- 
ing an annual organism, has but the one object, and that 
is the perfection of seed for reproducing its spedes, and 
in the performance of this one great Ainction, it most 
c<Mnpletely exhausts itself. Wheat, and all other annual 
cereals, are of the same nature. If we therefore, take 
fl-om them a portion of tl^ power, in the shape of leaves, 
and with the leaves a portion of the very Juices out of 
which their seeds are 'to be formed, how can we expect 
those seeds to be as perfect as thesy would have been had 
the plants been allowed the use of their whole supply of 
organs and nutriment? Surely this argument need not 
be pursued further. It seems to me that it must carry 
conviction to every mind. But let us resort to analogy. 
You have a hog hi the pen fattening for pork. Suppose 
you suppress an eighth or a tenth of his ordinary supply 
of food— will he thrive as last, or will he thrive at all? 
Then why expect the com to be as well filled and per* 
fected, if you cut off an eighth or a tenth of its supply 
of food? For you must bear in mind that every leaf 
taken from a vegetable suppresses to the extent of its 
proportion to the leaves of the plant, the food of the 
growing plant and the growing seed. If we may be per- 
mitted to question nature on this subject, we might ask 
why she docs not stop the growth of the top and leaves 
above the cars, as soon as the tassel has performed its 
functions, if these are of no ftirther use? 

We must not omit to make a distinction between an- 
nual plants, such as corn, and perennial plants, in consi- 
dering this question. Perennials do not perfect them- 
selves in one season. They grow and increase in size, 
even wbQe bearing fruit. Now these may be very pro- 
perly and profitably topped — ^praned— and by doiug it 
properly, the quantity and even quality of the fVuit may 
be greatly improved. By pmning grapevines we causs 
much of the power of the plant that would have been 
exerted in making new wood, to be turned towards the 
formation of fVuit. As we do not want the wood, and as 
we do want the frait, this is a useAil operation. In the 
case of perennials, the plant performs two operations, the 
extension of its size, and the production of fhiit. The 
annual, aftdV it is grown, has but one duty to perform, 
and that is the production of its frait or seed, and always 
entirely exhausts itself In the effort. 

But there is a species of topping com that I have prae- 
tioed with very curious results. It occurred in my ex- 
|ieriments In improving com by cross impregnation. To 
aecomplid) my obfect I was obliged to suppress the /as* 
$el only, not touchhig a single leaf. On all these plants 
I found the ears were larger and the grain longer and 
heavier, than those in which the tassels were allowed to 
grow and perform their Amotions. Now here we can 
readily see the reason of the result. The tassel is a large 
oigan, requiring a considerable portion of the nutritive 
power of the plant to produce and snpport it; if we pre- 
vent its formation and growth, we of course save to the 
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«tfaer parts of tke pluii ftU Hm Awd ihi* woiiUI liftve 
been required for the taasd. Tke consfffneBoe ^«s ae 
Above relftted, a oomrideniMe inorette of the iize and 
ifeight of the ears and grain. I mnrt explalft that the 
poHen was rafipKed by other plants MrrouiidiDg the ew 
operated on, bvt at no expenee to them became the pol- 
len that fell upon the experimental plants wonld baTB giyen enough heed to eonparfeon In the eAaftntg pemt of a 
been lost to its parent ptonts ■* att etents. Persons dis* ^fstriet, when trealhig of fts present condltfMi. We may 



. Wkatrwnignevm Think of IlAp^OcntliiwML 

Kite-Hamen, Conn., Jan. ^j Imi. | 

Mkssm. EDrrons— In reference to the cencteding re- 
mark of my last letter, I weald say irsi, thai fcw of 
those who write or speak npon agricnUnral sahfeet^i, have 



posed to try this experiment may do so safely withont 
risk of loss. The tassel of each alternate plant in a field 
may be cut oat jnst as H makes its appearance, and the 
»im or pistas of €he plants wifi be supplied by the tassels 
«f the neighboring plants. In this way new varieties of 
com may be produced at pleasnteand wif>h little trouble. 
Indeed the wonder is tiiat wh^e we are ranghig the wide 
world over in search of new grains, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles, so Httle Js done to produce new ones and Improve 
old ones at home. In the case of eorn, I affirm that 
every improvement that can be desired, can be eflbcted 
in it. It can be made bite or early, large cob or small 
cob, large or small grain, hard and flinty or soli and 
flowery, wbHeor yellow, by the shnple method of cross 
breeding.. It is infinitely more easy and certain tiian the 
processes of improving animals, and in my opinion in- 
finitely more important to the public and to private in- 
terests. Suppose a farmer desires a kind of com that 
ripens earlier than the kind he cultivates. Let him get 
some early kfaid, and plant it alternately with his late 
kind, allowing at the time of planting for the difierence 
of time each one ripens. If his late kind ripens on the 
16th September, and the early kind ripens on the 16th 
of August, then he must plant the late kind Just one 
month before he plants the early kind. They will then 
come i nto flower, — ^that is tassel and silk , together . When 
the tassels begin to show themselves, let him carefully 
cut out all the tassels from the early kind. This is all 
he has to do. MTien the corn is ripe, select the earliest 
and best ears from the early kind, plant the grain by it- 
seK the next year. He will find the produce will be a 
mixture of the two kinds planted the first year, as to 
color, but they will all be early. At harvest select the 
grains desired, and the tliird year will produce the crop 
desired. In this way any change or improvement in com 
can be accomplished. 
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Orowth of the Uidted Statea. 



Hnn. Lewu Cass, in his late address before the Mi- 
chigan 9tate Ag. Society, presented Ihe following strik- 
ing illustration of the rapid growth of this country from 
its fir»t settlement: 

*' I have said upon another occasion, but the circum- 
stance \n Ro striking and characteristic that I must re- 
peat it here, that I have often eonvei-sed with a venera- 
ble relative %v!io was a cotemporary of Peregrrinc White, 
tlie first child born to the pilgrims aOer their arrival on 
this continent. What an almost appalling idea does this 
simple fact present of the progress and prospects of this 
vast Republican empire! But one lifb passed away be- 
tween the first and tlie latest born of one of its great 
communities — between its infancy and its maturity — be- 
tween Its weakness, almost without hope, and its power, 
almost without limits — ^hetween its granary holding a 
few kernels of com, and all its rast ' stonNhonses* whose 
contvnts, like those of Pharaoh's, we may /eare number' 
ingf for they are without number." 



pass (Wnn a rich highly- caltlvaled dialrict^ htto a poor 
barren regkm, where appear on afl sides signs of impef > 
feet and ill managed agrieuHnre, and our tni impidM is 
to condemn the one and praise the other; b«i after aU 
il may really be the ease, that the latter has for the hu* 
ten or twenty years made far greater pregresa than the 
former. Its farmers have had to stmggle with thedia- 
advantages of a poor worn out soil, bad elimata. and 
consequent general depcessioD. Probably too the ihcili- 
ties for commimicatiun and transportation have been 
limited, while in the former ease the reverse of all these 
conditions, has long ago laid the foundation of weatth 
aad lastrog prosperity. We are of course disponed lo 
flatter and praise the agricnlturists of the oae district, 
while we condemn those of the other, bat in this we often 
do a most serious ir^ustioe. 

I remember a strikfaig case of this kind. I onoe spent 
some days in one of the Western Hebrides, with aaesai- 
nent scientific ^pricnltnriat, who had been invited to visit 
the island with the expectation Hiat his teachhigs and 
writings would be of much benefit. Agrieultnre in tins 
island at the commencement of the present eentury waa, 
as in all or iicarly all of the Scottish HI|^hHidB and Isl- 
ands, at the lowest ebb; the earth scarcely prodnced 
enough for the wants of mere existence, and ftimine 1^- 
qnently followed even a partial ihHore of tbescaaty 
crops. The implements were all of the rudest and most 
primitive character, the few roads nearly impassibie,snid 
commnnication with the main land uncertain and nnfre- 
qnent. At the time of onr visit, the roads were saffi- 
cientiy mm^erons and in good condition, the tools and 
thrm buildings had beoome respectable, some good stock 
liad been introduced, and the surplus produce of the isl- 
and was sufficient to support a line of steamers ftom two 
diflbrent points, besides numerous sailing vessels. Hie 
original Gaelic language was fkst yielding to the English, 
prejudice and ignorance had been overcome in a wmider- 
ful degree. 

This was a great change to have taken place fn a single 
life time ; it was still incomplete ; but those who knew all 
of the circumstances MX proud to call attention to their 
condition ; they had really good ground fbr their pride, 
and naturally expected warm commendation. Iloir 
were they disappointed then, when thefr visitor in one or 
two public lectures, compared them deliberately with 
the Scottish Lowlands and other highly famied districts, 
finding fhult with all that differed from such standards, 
noticing in severe terms the lack of care in the preserra- 
tion of nianures, in the extirpation of weeds, &c. &c., 
which he had noticed. His remarks were doubtless just, 
but I was even then led to donbt their proprkty, by the 
ill efffects they produced. 

Within twenty years the Lowlands of Scotland bad 
merely advanced from one state of good fhnning to 
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another; tbeiy bud added to provloukiioiriedge, and 
caltivated a previoDsly improved loil) until they stood 
acknowledged at the head of well farmed districta. With* 
In the aane twenty years, the Island on which we were, 
bad emended from a state of almost absolute barbarism) 
with respect to its agriculture; with no previous know» 
tedge, with no degrees of excellence to stimulate, and 
scanty ftMsiUtieB of intercourse, the enterprise of a few 
individuals had disseminated right principles through the 
Island, until it had assumed a highly respectable and 
flourishing condition. Had not the advance in this lat- 
ter case been many times more decided and creditable 
than in the former? These people felt that they had 
done a great work, and were proud of it, and even a lit- 
tle too much pride might well have been excused in such 
an instance; it surely was not wise to disenchant them 
rudely, to compare them at once with the beat farmers 
of the world, and to make them feel an overwhelming 
sense of deficiency. 

Tbfa was a case for warm and emphatic praise; every 
step of progress that had been made should have been 
oommonded and noted; eocoaragement should have 
breathed b every word. Such a course need not have 
made them Belf<«itisaed and sluggish ; on the contrary, a 
hfait now and then thrown in among Jodudons praises, 
would have stimulaied to fhrther exertioui and the pe(> 
pie who went away diseoalented and discouraged, would 
have gone on to new improvemente and new exertions. 

Kow, I think that the same course described above has 
Ibo often been parsaed in this country, and with ibe like 
iUeffeot. Foreigneps, looking not at our oomparatire 
advanee> or our drcnmstaDces of situation and cll> 
mate, compare us absolutely with some high standard, 
aad inding of course, a difference, exhaust their wit, iro- 
ny, and sarcasm upon us. I am not to be understood as 
advocating or wishing unqualified praise from onr visi- 
tors, for that is nauseating, because undeserved, but I do 
desire to see a man who can do us justice, who can praise 
as be ought, the great advances which many of our fkr- 
ners have made, and appreciate the desfre for improve- 
ment which prevails in so many districts. Hints of de- 
fect in certain points, and suggestions for improvement in 
others, would come properly from such a man, and would 
be thankfully received. Human nature is alike in all 
lands, and the majority of men will not accept even of 
good advice, when given In a censorious or dictatorial 
spirit. If a roan obstinately refuses to see the good that 
really exists, and dwells constantly on tlie other side of 
the picture, we are insensibly disposed to combat all 
his criticisms, and to distrust the soundness of his opin- 
ions. 

The farmers of the United States, as a class, are un- 
doubtedly subject to some serious charges on the score 
of imperfect agriculture ; there are whole counties, and 
even states, where a proper system of cultivation is al- 
most unknown ; and there are many broad and fertile 
districts undergoing a species of management which tends 
directly to exhaustion ; these are melancholy statements, 
but true, and yet I contend that a noble minded man, 
free from all little i>rcjndicee, would find much to praise 
even among the most slovenly of our fkrmers, in the new 
states. The broad acres now smiling with golden crops. 



wert hot a ibw yean a^o, aa unbiukeii wBdemass; ail 
(he marks of civiliaatlon around, soattered and fia g m e a * 
tary as they may be, ave the result of the pioneer^ toil, 
aad the cultivatloa, rude though it Is, may perhaps, be 
better for a new ooaatry than the ellbrts of the most fln- 
isbed agriealturist of Burope. 

If e have existed as an independent nation not yet three* 
fourths of a century, and with all (beeommereial reeonr- 
oes of an immense continent to develop, with the attrac- 
tions of ibreign trade, with unparalleled internal improve- 
ments to occupy the attention and draw forth the ener- 
gies of our people, with our way to fight through un- 
touched forests, is it to be wondered at that our agricul- 
ture has not yet attained a finished and perfi^ct charactert 

I maintain that quite as much has been done as could 
posnlbly have been expected — more than any other people 
has ever accomplished in the same length of time, upon 
a similar terrHorial expanse. Our crops, even now, are 
sufllcient to sui^ly the wants of many foreign countries, 
»Bd the production is only limited by the demand. Lei 
England experience a fkmiae, and she will find that we 
can fill aQ the diips that she can send. 

Our implements are in -some classes confessedly superl* 
or to those of any other nation; such axes, forks, shovels 
and scythes as ours, are no where to be seeB;*onr plowB 
have lately takmi a high stand at the World's Fair, and 
our feapers wiH soon cut the crops of aH Great Britahi. 
In stock, too, we now have not only representatives from 
all the best blood of Europe, but whole flocks aad fltmi- 
lies of high pedigree, may be found in most sections of 
the Union. 

Agricultural papers are more numerous, aad more li- 
berally patronised than in any other country; there !■ 
probably no foreign paper devoted purely to agriculture, 
that has half the circulation of The Cultivator. The whole 
number of our papers that labor exclusively in this Add, 
is, I suppose, considerably greater than all the rest thnl 
can be mustered in Europe, or, indeed, in the world. Af^ 
ricultural societiea also are numerous, active, and powe^ 
All; the Kew-York State Society attracts a flu- greatar 
multitude to its shows than I have ever seen in England, 
and the shows tbemselvea would do credit to any people. 

These facts prove that we are awake to our .situatioa, 
that we are aware of imperfections, and are striving to 
remedy them. They ought, coupled with the general 
and remarkable IntelUgenee of our fiirming populatloBy 
to excite in the breast of a generous, liberal trav^er, 
some sentunents of admiration and reqpeot. If a man Is 
not capable of this, he should be somewhat restrained by 
salutary fear of his own reputatiou as an observer, for it 
must be obvious to any unprejudioed mind, that in a com- 
munity where such papers as The Cultivator, Am. Agri- 
culturist, Genesee Farmer, Prairie Farm^, fcc., flour- 
ish, where such a Society as that of Kew-York State has 
grown up, that there is a steady and rapid improvement 
in progress. 

But if injustice is done us, we must endeavor to show 
it to be injustice, not by declaiming against the inconsis- 
tency and obstinate prejudice of foreigners, but by re- 
doubling our efforts to excel. "Words will never prove 
us to be good farmers^-^actions and results may. Let us, 
then, swallow our resentment at misrepresentation, and 
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take a nobler revenge bj placing our agrieuHural prac- 
tice at tbe bead of all. 

I bad intended last montb to dcTote a small part of my 
letter to some remarks on tbe communication by Mr. 
BAaTLSTT, in your November No. I am aware tbatasbes, 
fresh and unleached, liberate ammonia from guano, and 
other highly nitrogenous manures. ICy intention, bow- 
ever, in reconMuending such a mixture was^tbat it should 
bo made immediately before sowing; tbe escape of am- 
monia in that case would be trifling. I am obliged to Mr. 
Bartlett for calling my attention to this point, as the ab- 
sence of any direction on tbe subject might lead tbe far- 
mer to make tbe mixture a day or two before the time 
of sowing, if be happened to have leisure time; It would, 
therefore, have been better to insert a caution, or perhaps 
better still, to have said Itachtd aihtSf as these could 
produce no evil effect. 

As to tbe action of gypsum in absorbing ammonia, it 
is rather slow and gradual; when large quantities of am- 
monia are liberated at once, as in Mr. Bartlett's experi* 
•nee with the urine and fVesh asbes, gypsum could not be 
expected to arrest more than a small part of what escap- 
ed. Far more powerful means of preserving ammonia, 
would have failed of entire success In such a case. The 
whole subject of the influence of gypsum in agriculture, 
needs a careful and extended examination ; all such facts 
as those stated by Mr. Bartlett are valuable. Tours 

truly, JoHX P. NoRTOjr. 

»♦» 



<' February ia a hard Month for Stock." 

This has almost passed into an adage. It is usually 
the coldest month of the year, and as cattle are frequent- 
ly fed in such a way that they grow poor from the time 
they come to tbe barn till they go out to grass again, 
their ability to stand tbe weather is less at this time than 
earlier in the season. Grood farmers, however, under- 
stand this and see that their animals are supplied with 
food according to their needs. They must eat in pro- 
portion to the cold, or the fkt and flesh will be wasted 
away in the production of the warmth necessary to sus- 
tain life. Hence they should be exposed as little as prac- 
ticable to severe weather. They can usually be fed to 
the best advantage in the bam, or in comfortable sheds 
attached to the yard. They should have plenty of wa- 
ter, (that which is several degrees above freesing is best,) 
without being obliged to encounter chilling blasts to get it. 
Cows which calve early, should receive better food as the 
tinae of parturition approaches. A mixture of meal and 
bran, in equal quantities, two to four quarts a day to each 
cow, will be found to more than pay all costs in the increas- 
ed return of butter and cbeese,be8ides greatly strengthen- 
ing the cow, and improving the condition of her calf. 
T\)^ same may be said of ewes and lambs. If sheep fall 
off in condition, the wool is ii\jnred. Much loss is 
sustained from this cause. The wool produced while the 
animal is growing poor, is weak, and gives an uneven 
staple. 

Larof Pear. — A, J. Downing says that a specimen of 
the Dutchess of Angouleme, weighing twenty-five ounces, 
and measuring 15 inches round the longest way, was rais- 
ed by S. Leeds of Boston, last year. 



HavdhMWHi of Gkvfled Apple T^raat. 

A correspondent, (TV. M'C.) who has hhtely set out m 
large orchard of trees, and intends setting out more,. 
wi.shes to know the correctness of tbe common objectiona^ 
that apple-trees, grafted in or near tbe root, arc liable to 
uneven growth, distorted trunks, unsoundness at the 
poiDt of union,and liability to decay at the heart, and poor 
crops. 

We have never seen anything to warrant the above oh- 
jections to setting out grafted trees. There are some va- 
rictics of the apple, it is true, which usually grow more 
crooked than most natural seedlings, — such for example, 
as the Rhode-Island Greening, Boxbury Russet, and Fall 
Pippin. Handsomer trees of these sorts might be ob- 
tained by selecting very straight stocks, and grafting theia 
at standard height. It might also prove advantageous to 
treat in the same way some of the slower-growing kinds, 
as Lowell, Red Canada, Early Joe, Dyer, Hawley, La- 
dies' Sweet, &c. Beyond these, there are probably no 
advantages in grafting high. This conclusion is founded 
on eoDtinued observation of thousands of old and bear- 
ing apple trees, from twenty to fifty years of age, graft- 
ed at all heights from beneath the surface to seven feet 
above. We have never observed any bad result from the 
graft out>growing the stock, or vice versa, so far aa this 
remark will apply to the apple or apple stocks; nor doee 
the union of stock and graft ever appear to be imperfect 
or unsound, nor the tree to become liable to decay at that 
point more than elsewhere. We have no doubt that dis- 
ease and death, resulting fVom bad cultivation, or froih 
an entire absence of all cultivation, good or bad, has been 
attributed to grafting, so prone are many to av<M self- 
blame. In ungeuial climates, or on unfavorable soils, 
possibly diflbrent results might be developed, whkh 
would never become visible in regions best adapted to 
the growth of the apple. In Wisconsin and in the colder 
parts of tbe western country, where trees grow rapidly ia 
summer, and are then subjected to frosts of some twenty 
degrees below aero, it has been found advantageona to 
bud or graft the more tender varieties of the apple at 
the height of a foot or more frcm the grouiMl. 
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Tnseote on Apple and Cherry Orafta. ■ 

Ens. Cultivator — ^For the past two years I have been 
much troubled with an insect destroying my apple and 
cherry gn'^^fts, particularly the latter, by gnawing out the 
buds previous to their starting. If you can give any in- 
formation respecting the insect, its habits, and mode of 
prevention or destruction, in The Cultivator, you will 
confer a particular favor. Johk Waters. New Mil- 
ford, Dec. 18, 1851. 

We liave never met with nor known the insect men 
tinned above, nor sufiercd a similar loss to the one de» 
cribcd, from any cause. We are unable to say anything 
of its habits, nor of the mode of avoiding its depreda- 
tions; for our correspondent having given OS no descrip- 
tion, we find ourselves in a dilemma quite simiUr to that 
of the Chaldean magicians, (although wc have no thought 
of claiming the wisdom they professed,) who deemed it 
sadly puzzling to Ire required to give both dream and in- 
terpretation. The only insect we knew, with simiiar 
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habits of eating, ifl^ the steel-blue flea-beetle, (^Halticm 
chalf/beafy which destroys the buds of the grape early in 
spring, by eating out the central parts. The tarsep^fly 
is a near relattre of this little grape-devonrer. 

If oar correspondent will send ppecimcns of the insect, 
poesiMy we may ascertain something further about it. 
Insects may be sent by mail, by enclosing them in small 
paste-board or thi boxes ; or if they are minute, in the bar- 
rel of a large qnill. A small brass thimble wrapped with 
paper, Is a conTenient case for sending them by mail. 
Without some protection of this sort, ibey will scarcely 
fidl to be crushed. 
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Pag^s Portable Saw MilL 

Having received several inquiries in relation to this 
machine, we forwarded them to our correspondent at 
Baltimore^ Dr. 6. B. Sxitb, who has favored us with 
the following reply: 

In answer to the inquiries of "6." and ** S. D.," I 
have to say that the Portable Saw Mil1« noticed by me 
In my report of our State Cattle ^how, is manufactured 
by Mr. J. K. Sarborit, at Sandy.Hill, New-York, for 
the state of New-York, and I believe most of the north- 
em states. He can answer the question as to the prices 
of the various sized mills. I must remark that all my 
knowledge of the machines is derived from seeing them 
work. In answer to the questions in their order, I have 
to say, 

1st. I have seen the portable saw mill worked with 
four horses, with eight horses, and with portable steam 
engines. Of course, eight horses, or their equivalent in 
steam power, will work to most advantage on lai^ge logs, 
or logs more than 12 inches diameter. 

2d. The common horse power of a threshing machine, 
if of four or more horse draft, can be applied to it with 
effect accordii^ to the power, as the power is applied to 
the machine b^means of a band and pulley. 

8d. Eight norses will work the mill with ease, cutting 
about three thousand feet of plank per day. A twelve 
horse power steam eqgine will make it cut 6000 to 8000 
fbet per day. 

4th. I cannot estimate the expense of moving the ma- 
chine a few miles and resetting it — so much depending 
upon local contingencies. I should suppose, however, 
that it woHld be a mere trifle, as the whole apparatus is 
as portable as a threshing machine, except being more 
heavy. It can be removed in a common wagon drawn 
by four or six horses, from one part of the woods to 
another, or wherever else its services may be required, and 
put in operation again without delay or difficulty. One 
person with one of these mills has cut with four horses 
ft>om May to October, five months, two hundred thou- 
nnd feet of lumber, and the machine had not got ma- 
terially out of order. 

5th. Weight of a first class saw mill about 7000 lbs., 
second «last 5000 lbs., third class 4000 lbs. Weight of 
horse power for 4, 6, 8, or 10 horses about 3550 lbs. It 
is portable over any road or surface where do heavy a 
load can be carried. 

Mr. Sanborn will of course answer the question as to 
prices of the various sixes. For the largest size, with 
steam engine and everythhig complete, the price will be 



about $2000. For the saw mill alone, 12 feet carriafs, 
24 feet ways, about $700. For second class saw mill 
and engine, 12 horse power, complete, about $1900. Saw 
mill alone about $500. Third class saw mill and engine, 
10 horse power, about $1600. Saw mill alone about 
$S00. To each of the sises, there are various fixings ne» 
cessary which cost one to two hundred dollars. 

But as to the prices I do not know that Mr. Sanborn 
charges so high, nor that he does not ask even more. I 
am obliged to guess at roost of them. 

In conclusion, I do believe that in a timber country 
where lumber is wanted either for common purposes or 
plank roads, there is nothing equal to this portable saw 
mill. I have stood looking at it at work for hours and 
hours in admiration of its performance. I have seen the 
saw cut through a log, 12 feet long and more than a foot 
diameter, hard seasoned oak, in one minute, and in 12 
minutes reduce a log of that kind to inch and a half 
planks. 

But I have said enough. Those who want further hi* 
formation can readily obtain it from Mr. Sanborn, at 
Sandy Hill. Respect flly, Gideos B. Smith. 
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Waahlng, Drying, and Xronlng Olothea. 

So very graat is our difllculty of procuring female 
** help" in norihern Indiana, and I may say the north- 
west generally, that washing day is rendered frequently 
not only one of Imaginary misery, but one of real, and 
almost unendurable labor to the female part of our fami- 
lies. 

Our (hrms are generally large, compelling us to keep a 
number of hands, and thon^ we are willing to submit to 
almost any tyranny from our " help," yet we will fre- 
quently find our wives in bad health, compelled upon a 
moment's warmiug, to resume the entire household work. 
There is no escape that we can hope for from this state 
of things, — so that I desire to elicit through your Jour- 
nal, such modes as our ingenious eastern brethren may 
have found practical in transferring the labor of washing 
day from the hands of our females, and placing the bur- 
then upon ourselves and sons, or even upon our horses, 
if it has been found practicable to do so. Many of us 
saw our wood with circular saws, and hence the horse- 
power is generally at hand. It appears to me that Yan- 
kee ingenuity certainly has devised a mode to wash by 
horse-power, and I remember to have seen in your paper 
a plan for dryiqg clothes, by placing them in a quickly 
revolving box, but the details not having been given, I 
could not even try the experiment. 

In my youth I remember to have seen a '' mangle," as 
it was called, for smoothing clothes, instead of the flat- 
iron, and though I remember it did the work well, yet I 
have foi^otten how to make one. Now, will not such 
friends to suffering humanity as may be able to give us 
the necessary information, do so upon this apfieal, being 
assured of not only the thanks of every humane man, 
but of the enduring gratitude of the better part of crea- 
tion. 

To be specific, we need a plan of washing where the 
strength of maa or horses may be made available. Some 
mode of getthig the water out of clothes, except wring 
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i^ br hud, ftOd WMy, tutnaUou bow %o mkke • 
" Min.li," or otbu- •OBlriraDoe t« Mpenad« ironfaic. 
BooaiM. InHana, D*t. IB51. 

The preoedlnc reaiarki of onr cmrcipoiideDt do Dot 
giTe BO oTcrdrawB picture of tbe dUDcalttn OBdared b; 
UlonMdi. TtM bet la, one greaX dmrbacfc In the 
pletinrei of rani tire, m tb« weariag drndgerj to whkk 
womeD Bra Ire^ncotlf mbjected tbrough tb« Bbsence 
tt good doncBlio. We therefore think ft einlaeail; 
worlby Ifae BttcDlioa of CTery friend of rnni cotDrort, 
aod coBBeqnaDtly of rnral ioiproTenent, to unite Ib b 
tigorooa attempt to remoTa tbe hcBTf burdeoi, vhich 
are DOW loadlBB dona tb«a« fur wbom it aboald b« onr 
fre*t pkaaura Ib live Bud Ubor. Why tben tbuatd not 
•T«iT p«]>er dcToted to tbe Enterettd of coootr; life, be 
wiHing to oMnpy • bu^ ahBre of its colamna with Ihia 
farr Nil^tt W« hope onr cotreq>oadenti will f>Tor 
HI vilb anylhing nlaable tbcy may poiacnfcir redDcing 
the amoant of thii domestic dradgery,- and to themcan 
time m aball •ndeaTor to aoiwer aadl of the preocding 
hqairiet aa we loBy be abla to do. 

After trying diBbreat tilsda of wtaUng mtcUnea, the 
one repreaeDted and deacribed OD,page SIB of the Cul. 
tliator for ISM, has bean found decidedly the be«t, tbe 
writer of tbete remark* baring uaed one to his family 
for eiglit jMia with mneb wtisfcetioe. For Ibe benefit 



• WiinHO Hachui. 

of onr new snhscriben we repeat theflgnre, A boy (en 
or twelve yeara of age will work U with greit hcitlly, 
and It Tcquirei nat a third of the labor of rnbbing on 
tbe beat wasb-board. It la worked by an alternating 
motion of the lever A, turning on the binge or pfvot B, 
Bnd communicating a thrustltig motion to the bar C, 
which movei the perforated board like tbe swinging of a 
pendulum In the' trough. The leverage la precisely like 
tbe elbow-Joint of tbe old-fashioned printing press, and 
bence tbe box ibonid be ttrong, for the preaaure exerted 
Bgalnat Us side Is enormous. The notched end of the 
bar C enables the operator to regalate the space occn- 
pled by the clothes. The leters are all made of cast- 
iron. The whole coat of one of these machine* Is five 
or «ix dollars. We know tt no food washing machine 
worked by boraa power. 

A wringing maeblBa for bnl^oae*, ft made by pro- 
TtdlBg a AaUow troo^ riwut 7 feet long, ntonHiaUw 



ItMise of B bench, at oh end of whidi ia Bi«d, dirvctlj 
oter tbe troa^, b usple wooden acrew-Tiee- At Otm 
Mber ead h B wiadi (or one-hand wkMUaaa) which im 
also furnished with b imall aerew-riea. Tlia article to 
be wrnog isaecnred at its exireioitka in thete two titta. 
when by tnmiiig Ibe winch, any degree of twiatini ma^ 
be given, tbe water pouring oat into the trough beDeaUi. 
Where but few bed dothea are sraahcd, b sborter tron^ 
eny be made, wringing lialf at a Ifaie, and aerriag far 
ordinary wearing ganncata, TIm trongh ahould ba 
lower at one end, nnder wbich b pail is to be set for r^ 
ceiving tbe water. Moat of the water in washed riothea 
may be pressed from them by meaoa of tbe washing ma- 
chine just deacribed, that drBlnlng Uw trongb by diaw- 
tbe plug with which it is nirnisbed- 

Wa hope in our next nnmlwi la gfve a deacription of 
a w,a«st,. 

Will not some of onr correBpiKkdenta deaci^be the mi^ 
chine for drying dotbeat 

We make a snggestion to onr correapondent how 1* 
lessen the naiiiber of "handa" boarded )n the family. 
Build neat cottages on a convenient part of tbe tartn, 
and employ men who have families, and who will board 
themKlves qnilc as cbeaply as tbe farmer hfmaeir can do 
it, and pay them for this board in form prodace. The 
cottages must be neat, or the best bands will not occopy 
tbcm; they need not be expensive. We have tHed thIi 
method of getting labor with entire sncccM. 

Since writing the abore, we fuve been Ikvored by ft. 
kind neighbor and akilful honsewtfe with tbe (b]towtn( 
directions, founded on fiilt experience, for the uae of 
Cran^i Soap, which w« believe is pretty widely disseml. 
nated through the country, and which may be bad at a 
moderate price. Ourown experience confirms Its ralue, 
more especially on those occasions when domestiet am 
missing, and tbe mistress or her daughters are compelled 
to do their own washing: 

After bavli^ tried varlona method* ^wadtlag, and 
nnmerous varietlca of soap, to cleanse clothes with HtUe 
labor, 1 fiare become quite a convert to the efficacy 
of " Crane's Patent Soap" for tbiapnrpoae- I ba*enaed 
It weekly for three months, and find It ■// that the tn- 
veotor represents it to be. Tbe ordinary clotbfcg fo* a 
Sunily of six persona, b generally wadied, rinsed, and 
hung up in the course of three boars. 

The process Is very simple. I take a half pound of 
the soap, and slice it Into two quarts of bet water, and 
keep It hot until tbe soap li dissolved ; then ponr tt (nto 
a tub containing ten gallons of water, heated to about 
100°. Let them loak half an boui^-tben nib llieni 
slightly with the hands, and if any artlctes are nnuraallr 
soiled, I rnb them on the board. It Is astonishing with 
what ease every spot Is removed. Asjoumb them ont, 
throw them into a tub or boHer of acaldlng water, whfeh 
may be kept bot by adding a dipper of hot wat«r occa- 
donally. Ten minutes In tbe scalding water ti mActent 
— then rinse and bine them as Diual- The water in which 
tho dolhes were soaked may have a qnarter of a potUMl, 
(or less according to the number of colored aiticles,) of 
soap added to it, and a little bot water. Then soak your 
colored clolbea just as the white ones were : scald, rinse, 
starch, &c., as lis usually done. My exjierience tells mo 
that tbey do not tai« nearly ao much a* wltlt the ordloa- 
ry bard aoap." 
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A Oonntrjr Sobool Hom^ 

So one otD jcAirwy through any MCtion of the coun- 
try iriihoid being Impreued viifa lh« tmct, that KhooL- 
honm ITO. generally, eoMtincted without tMte, co«- 
Tenlenee, or even comrort. Loc&tedln Iheg^ognphlol 
centre ot the diilrict — be that on a bleak bill-side or In 
a frog. pond— erected at m little coat aa possible, with 
nolhinc without or irithin to tnake it ittraciiTe,— willi 
no gronndiiBTG the pQblic highway belongnnK to it, — like 
■ome relic or the paat, itands the scbooMiotiae. Popa- 
lar sentiment demand* better Khools and more hi(h!y 
qnalifled t«acher«, than it did tirenty yeintiDce; but In 
fbw inifances, haa a corrccponding trnprorement been 
made Id the ediBces devoted to the primary, and almost 
tlie only edncatlon of children. 

We present above a design for a School HoD*e, taken 
ttom the HortioultDrlst for Jaooarj — a work detigaed 
to foru and cultlnle A correct taate la ruralarchilcctnrc. 

"It haa at least th« pBtrlt (taysHr. Dowviaa) of 
ahnylioity in the {ilan, and *t ft ia a parallellogram, of 
«cononiy In its construction. An entrance hiilorloliby, 
opens into a Urge school-rootn for boys upon the one 
aider and ooe fee girl* npan the other. Between tbeae 
two rooms Is a recitation room, which may contain a 
book case for t be school library. The exterior ia bold 
and picturesque — llie tij-Ie a modification of the Swiss 
—.ami well adajited to many sites "in our varied rural 
aeaoery. Tbe widely ever-haniing eaves afford a apeciea 
«r veranda ibelter round Ibe whole building. Thestyle 
II exCDpdmily well adapted for a woodrn building, and 
It* drlail9 are <o simple tbat an; eonnlry carpenter of 
inteHipnoe coald coBatract aoeh a achool hooae wUbout 
•nf further workhf drawing." 

Now, we aak, doea not auch a bnilding commend Itself 
to the taale of every person, and contract favorably with 
Um mde ttructurea *o oommon everywberel The Ar- 
okitect of Nalore haa not failed to scatter locations of 
boButy tltlek over our land, and scaree a sdiool district 
<aa be G>und whero a proper sllc for a model building 
doe* not Invite attention. Tbe additional expense of 
•recliHga building in Ibissjyle, Isnot worth a moment's 
conaideralioD In comparison with the results, growing 
out of the change, Tlieloveofthe beautiful is instinc- 
tive in childhood, and only ttte narrow prejudice of self. 
■eckiDg man can sec aotlilng to admire In tbe lovelineas 
<»f nature, or In the fair proportions of art. Ke»t tothe 
altraetioDt of the home Bmide, the ichool should be 
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deiiraUe and Inviting place. Hare doe* mind 
receive Its flrit Impresiioiia and fom It* taUei aod cba- 
Here does tbe boy Ix bis standard of atUl«- 
acqaire bii notion* of geolilily and propriety, 
and Int learn to compare hiinieir with othera. 
An air of nntnese and elegance sbauld be given lb* 
adiool hoa«e, and tapolnt of inlib, decoration attdrumt- 

diDiild equal tbe liest apkrlntcnt of a private reat- 
rieoce. Children woald respect aueb a building, wouM 
be in it, and what la more, would form there, 
habit* of prt^iely which would save tjie inaa many ■ 
bitter kaaoD of mart iflcalion. Children imitate the mas- 

of those around tbem, and rudeness h no moM 
aafuro: than politeneaa. This I* not mere speculation. 
We have teat a school house which had been In conalant 
use for tfaree year*, npon wbo*e carpet there were no 
marks of tbe gormandising tatle* of •cbolars, whose 
neatly stained detks showed no ligna of the Yankee pro- 
clivity to whittle, whose walls were ditfignaed with no 
Mmi-barbarieartittiedeMgnsj yet (here bad been i» 
blows struck in that school, there were no rules to pre- 
vent injury to the building. A gnttlman had taught the 
BChnoI, and as nalnrally as effect fbllows canae, gentle- 
manly and Uiy-lilte aAniar* were in attendance. It Is 
needtesa to remark that Intellectnal improvement waahi 
perfeel keeping with advauce iu other respects. 

Thousaniis of dollars are wisely laid out every year 
in erecting chnrchesinerllie best models, and decorating 
them according to the mo*t approved slandard* of taatf; 
and why should not equal pride be taken in combining 
beauty and fitness in the district Kchool bouset If arcU. 
teclurc he the expression of idess of beauty, if it has a 
meaning, will not six days in a beantlAiI school hone 
do more in impreising the mind with a correct taste, 
a beautiful church I Each haa lis approprtato 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE AMERICAN MUCK BOOK ; treatuig of Ihe natare, proper- 
ticS| aoorect, hittory, and operaiion* of all the principal fertilizen 
■od mauoraa in oommon ate, with apecifk: dircctioM for their 
preporaUoD, preaerTaiioa and appUeatioo lo ibe adl and to 
crop* ; m combined with the lettding priiiciplea of practical and 
■cientifie agriealnire, ftc By IX J. Baowsn. New-York: C. 
M. 8axlOD-420 pages IStma 

Tbc Muck Book contains a great deal of Talnable mat* 
tor. This has been drawn from a large number of the 
beat authorities on the subjects indicated in the title ; the 
numerous analyses of plants and manures, are particu- 
larly valuable, and are not to be tbaod in any other ringle 
treatise. 

In sifting out from so many authorities, we obaerre 
that a few portions of chaff have found their way among 
wbMi was intended for dear grain. One of these is the 
Tvoommendation of common and Toltaic electricity to 
hasten the growth of vegetables, by burying wires in the 
woU. How is it possible that the minute portions of elec- 
tricity brought down into the earth by these wires, should 
be of the least benefit to plants, since the moment the 
fluid reaches the moist earth, it may be dissipated thou- 
sands of miles in every direction in a moment of timef 
This experiment is recommended for trial ; but it was 
tried some years ago, in various parts of the country, by 
those who did not see its theoretical absurdity, with about 

.'. ;h effect, (as a western editor who tested it amply 

lied,) as if two toads had sat winking at each other 

opposite sides of the garden. It is true, the drill 

«' ns and peas, planted immediately over the wire, 

'.nuch more vigorously than the others, in oonse^ 

.4ice. solely, of the deep trench of mellow earth made 
in laying the wire ; and the grape- vine which grew so as- 
tonishingly at the foot of the lightning-rod, received its 
vigor from the deep bed of loose soil excavated in setting 
the foot of the rod into the ground. This was all. We 
are much in favor of experiment, when there is any pro> 

Stiity or even possibility of success; hence we should 

"umarily reject the ivftnty-eix reeipetj given in the 

3ook, for special manures for different plants or 

although their indiscriminate application to all 

f son, whether containing the same ingredients or 

not, might be regarded as approaching empiricism. 

But we did not intend to write a review of the work, 
but merely to invite attention to its contents, the great 
body of which possesses high value, especially to th^ in- 
vestigating farmer, to whom an occasional sprinkling of 
doubtful matter can be no objection, as such a fkrroer 
does not or ought not to take statements merely upon 
trust. Those who wish to advance towards perfection in 
the saving, mannfkcturing, and judging of the compara- 
tive value of manures, and in applying them with the 
least possible waste to crops, will find in this book a vast 
magarine of suggestions and advice, worth many times 
its cost and the labor of perusal. 

THE SKI|JFUL HOUSEWIFE'S BOOK; or Complete Guide 1o 
Domeetic Cookery^ Ta«tf, Comfort, ami Economy. Embracing 
050 receipts, pertaining to hoiMe-boid <1atie«, gHitlening. flower:*, 
bifd«, planta,&c. By Mra. L. G. Abkbl, New- York: C. M. 
Baxiou— 900 l2mo pagea. 

This work, fromtlie pen of a well known and success- 
ful authoress, we think the best domestic guide for the 



young housewife that we have yet teen, and the veteran 
housekeeper may learn much from it that ia useful. It 
is chiefly a compilation, with enough original matter to 
give it a diaraeter of its own. The selections are evi- 
dently the result of judgment and ezperienoe. 

The " M OBAL Hiins^' are m>t tbe least exeeUent and 
interesting part of the woriL. Asexamples of these, tlie 
following are about iair specimens:— 

*^ ScoLniHo. — I never inew one wlio was in the habil 
of scolding, able to govern a family. What makes peo- 
ple scold? The want of self-government. How then can 
they govern others! Those who govern well are general- 
ly calm. They are prompt and resolute, but steady and 
mild." 

'^ PoLiTBHBss. — ^Tbe forms and ceremonies of polite- 
ness may be dispensed with in a measure, in the relazations 
and intimacies of one's own flre-dde, but kiso attbs* 
TIOHS HEvaa.'' 

" Truth. — The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down 
the limbs of a captive, » as the web of the gossamer, 
compared with the pledge of the man of honor. Tbe 
wall of stone and the bar of iron may be broken, but bis 
plighted word msvbb." 

^' Childhood is like a mirror, catching and reflectii^ 
Images all around it. Remember that an impious, pro- 
lane, or vulgar thougbt, may operate upon a young heart 
like a careless spray of water thrown upon polished steel, 
staining it with rust that no after efforts can efface." 

A score of pages are occupied with such gems as tbe 
above, which we should like every living person to read. 
The main portion of the book is devoted to directions for 
cooking, and the various operations of household econo- 
my, to a due share of excellent instruction for the treat- 
ment of the sick, preparation of simple remedies, and to 
a vast amount of miscellaneous facts, exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful for every woman to know. The price of 
the book, bound for the mail, is only 25 cents, and the 
postage but a quarter of that sum. 



Ths Daiktmah's Mahual, by G. Eva vs. — We are 
indebted to the author for a copy of his work, consistii^ 
of the history and importance of the dairy, descrfptfons 
of the different breeds of cows, the management of the 
dairy, the diseases incident to cattle, ftc. The book ii 
neatly executed, and contains valuable information. 



Habpbr's Vagazihi for January, contains a biography 
of Franklin wilh forty-five illustrations, — ^follows Napo- 
leon in his Egyptian campaign, and reviews the news 
of the preceding month. Garlyle and Dickens, each fh 
his peculiar style, cater to the public taste, the onegivii^ 
his impressions of the opera, the other in a ghoat story. 
The editor's columns display some reflections, as wAl as 
amusing anecdotes, while Punch Indulges In rare comi- 
calities on tbe Bloomers. 

Thb Imtkrhatioiial, is improving In matter and style, 
and is more decidedly American In its characteristics, 
than Harper's. The January number has some finely 
executed Illustrations of the subterranean scenery of the 
United States. — a comparison of the poetry of Stod- 
dard and Taylor, and a new poem by Alios Cart. Tbe 
foreign articles arc well selected, and, as a whole, It has 
no peer in the literary monthlies of the day. 

Grabah's Magazine, in point of execution, is decided 
ly in advance of its contemporaries. Its plates are beau- 
tiful, and it has a solid, substantial look about it. Tbe 
contents will speak for itself. 
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l^KW PiABS. — Among the best new pears, which have 
been to some extent tested are, Latorenct, medium size, 
and of flnt rate qnaUty, ripenliig from Ute autumn into 
mid- winter, a fine grower; Diyyenm Bouttoekf rather 
large, nearly equal in quality to the best White Doyenne, 
and a fine grower on quince ; Beurr4 LangilUr, an ex- 
cellent whiter pear; Gray Wtnter Beurrty {Beurrt grU 
d^kiver nouveaUf) medium in size, high flavored, a good 
bearer ; TysoUf medium in size, melting and high flavor- 
ad, a fine grower, and one of the very flnest late summer 
varieties; jiutumn Paradise f {Paradise d^autamne,) 
rather large, of the highest quality, resembling Beurre 
Boec, but in some respects rather superior; and Dutch' 
eee of Orleans, and Beurre d^Jnjou, fine autumn varie- 
ties. Of those still newer to most, the Bonne de Zees, 
Ott, and Brandywinef among early pears, and Suzette de 
Bavay, for whiter, have proved of high quality. 

WssTEMM Appubs. — B* HoDGx, of Bufialo, in an arti- 
de on the Pomological CJongressof Cincinnati, In the Hor- 
ticulturist, speaks of the high cfaamcter of Pryor's Red, 
as cultivated in Kentucky, where, according to good au- 
thority, it has no superior and few equals. He asks if 
^ any eastern cultivators have fhiited this variety?" It 
has for several years borne fhiit in western New- York, 
where it proves of fine quality, but does not equal in size 
Bor in richness and full maturity of flavor, specimens re- 
ceived from Cindnnat!. It appears that a great diversity 
of opinion prevailed as to the character of the Cooper 
mppUf some pronouncing it " coarse and spongy," and 
** second rate," while others dahued'for it the highest 
merit. The specimens which the writer has received from 
southern Ohio, although not equal to some of our most 
celebrated standard sorts in a high and rich flavor, were 
remarkable for their exceedingly agreeable qualities as a 
table fruit. 

OcTTiHO Dowir Lists. — Every person ikmiliar with 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, must have observed a striking 
resemblance, both in color and appearance, among a large 
portion of the named varieties. Probably a dozen of the 
most dissimilar might be made to embrace all that would 
be required in one garden. It is therefore rather amus- 
ing to observe the number embraced in the reduced list 
of Rivers' Catalogue, cotai^ing only sixty^seven varie- 
ties, while a neighboring nurseryman still keeps as high 
as a hundred and ten. It is desirable however, not to 
reduce the list too low, as some excel in hardiness, others 
in free growtii, and others stUl again in profuse flower- 
ing, while some may succeed best in one soil and fkil in 
another. Hence the importance pf some chance for se- 
lection and trial. 

FatitT Packed m ICB.^-It appears by a late number 
of the Horticulturist, that " an American has carried 
CQt peaches [packed in tin boxeseacased in ioe,] and had 
ttie pleasure of presenting tiiem to his friends in Eng- 
land, in the finest preservation." 

Trahsplaxtiho A LoADBD PsAB TftSK. — A large pear 
tree, 34 feet hi^, with a top 80 feet in diameter, was, 
ftoeording to the New-England Farmer, tranq>lanted 
when loaded with fhiit, without injury. A trench was 
eat, leaving a Uock of earth ronnd the tree 12feet squaroi 



and three and a half thick, about and under which a 
strong and tight plank box was made. A canal was then 
dug, along which the box was moved 82 feet to its place 
of destination. The weight of earth was 25 tons— the 
whole cost of moving, $60. The tree had about two 
barrels of fhiit upon it. 

Razsiho Applbs pbom Cuttibos.— One of the latest 
editions for this purpose, now going the rounds, is thefol> 
lowing: — Select the kind of fruit you deshre, then take a 
linen string and tie as near the top as may be— let it re- 
main one season, and you will have one year's growth 
above the string, and close over it a bulb of new wood. 
Cut the shoot oiT at Uie bulb, and q^ H in the ground, 
and from the bulb will start out roots, and soon trees of 
dwarfish size will be seen groaning under a burden of 
fk'uit." This is partly correct, and partly humbug. Cut- 
tings of the apple may be made to root in a hot^house 
and in some tropical countries, and the bulb would doubt- 
less contribute slightly to this end. Add to the above, 
burying the shoot under soil as soon as the string is t1e4« 
and roots will soon be thrown out with much certainty. 
But there is nothing in any part of this work tending to 
form dwarf trees. 

Talub of thb Fbuit Cbop. — ^The CommissioDer of 
Patents, Judging from statistics in his possession, esd- 
mates the present annual value of the fruit crop, at tea 
millions dollars. Dowmiho thinks that In a few years, 
when the great number of young trees planted lately, 
come into bearing, the amount will notfltU short of twen- 
ty-five or thirty millions. 

OvBB Stock or F&uit Tbbbs. — The editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, after wide observation, thinks that they 
of the west will not have enough fhiit /or their otpn use 
in much less than 16 or 20 years, so great Is the number 
of trees which die of neglect, or are eaten up by insects. 
He also gives it as the opinion of the editor of the New- 
, England Farmer, a man of great observation and ex- 
perience, that at least one half of the newly transplanted 
trees in Massachusetts are starved to death— one-fourth 
more devoured by borers, cattle, bad trimming, and 
other enemies, so that the ftiU proportion of those set, 
which never bear an apple, is three-fourths. 

TbANSPLANTIMO StBAWBBBBIXS. — ^R. G.PABDBBglVSS 

in the Horticulturist, the result of his experience hi trans- 
planting strawberries, on the 1st of June, 1st of July, and 
Ist of August; the first gives him a large crop the next 
year; the second, about half a crop; and the thurd about 
one-quarter of a crop. This is about in accordance with 
our own experience. 

AppLBS-^aooD CvLtuBB.— The Genesee Farmer In- 
forms us that Lewis Burtis of Rochester, has a young 
orchard, set 6 years, single trees of which have borne, 
In one case three and^a half bushels of Baldwins; two 
and a half bushels of Rhode-Island Greenings; and half 
a bushel of Roxbury Russets-^all of the finest quality 
—and all owing to high and attentive culture. 

Koss OB Tbbbs.— ^The American Farmer gives the 
following as an excellent application to the scraped trunk 
to prevent the growth of moes,aiid destroy eggs of faiscMsts : 
1 gallon of soft soap, 1 tb. flour sulphur, and 1 quart of 
salt, to be well stirred togetheri and put on with a hard 
brush 
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The Onltiv»tor— 'Bn pr oviMneiit of the BOnd. 

£]M. CviTiTATOXr-rAUow me^ for the eneovragemeiil 
of the readers of your yaliiable periodical, to ipeak of 
•ome of the pecniuary benefits wbich I have derived firooi 
tte pemeal ; and to make some Buggeatiow, relatiTe to 
tbe meDtal improvemeiit of tbe a^icaUuralcUMof com- 
niuaity. And here let me remark in order that we may 
he the more able to jndge correctly of the merita of the 
Cnltivator, a« an^gricultural guide, that I am .a young 
ianner, and always worked on tbe iarm, under tbe in- 
rtmclioDs of my father, (whom I errer considered a good 
practical Ikrmer,) lytil I was of age; since which time, 
I have had a separate interest, of about eight years, in 
a farm of about 85 acres of tillalde laqd. There being 
QO orchard on my farm, at that time, my first bnsmess 
was, to have one growing, as soon as practicable ; wfaidi 
is now hi a thrifty condition. But could I have had the 
knowledge, then, which I hare Hna obtained from the 
pages of the Cultivator, with regard to the management 
of young fruit trees, ray orchard, with Utt labor than 
has been expended in its cultivation, would have attained 
a growth sufficient to have returned, in fVuit, more than 
two hundred dollars, before I shaU, now, realise 0ne 
iwentieih of this sum. 

At that period, there wa4 not a rod of subterranean 
drain on my farm, although there was not a field which, 
!n some parts, could not l^ greatly improved by draining. 
In this iMtinch of agriculture, I had never had any in- 
stmcttons; and the business, in this immediate vicinity, 
was very imperfectly understood ; therefore, I commenced 
reclaiming tliose parts, when a surplus of water was found, 
at a great disadvantage. While hi some localities the 
first crop paid for the expense of draiiUi^, in others, the 
land was benefitted by tl^ drain, only on one tide of ii. 
I relied for success upon the counsel and experience of 
those who had been engaged in tbe bunness, for a num- 
ber of years; and whose advice is, '' cut your ditches in 
tht lowest and wettist places ,*" which a little science 
proves to be erroneous. But when tbe August number 
of the Cultivator for 1844 appeared, the mystery of some 
of my drains proving a failure on one side of them was 
unravelled. What volumes of instruction are rdlected 
from thai number on the subject of thorough and effectual 
draining! From the illustrations and remarks on draining 
in that number, I immediately discovered, by the applioa- 
tion of the principles of geology tothepivctioal purposes 
•f agriculture, that the drains, which had been made, 
were several rods distant from the place where they 
should have been j and now, in order to secure my crops, 
for the ftature, from tbe injury of surplufl water, another 
drain must be made, at an expense of twenty or thirty 
4olUn. And here, allow me to copy from my agricul- 
tural notes, taken at that time, on this subject: 

" In field number 1, thirty rods of ditch were made 
at an expense of ten dollars, and proves of little utility 
to the crops. This field slopes about 4 or 5 inches in a 
rod J and it has ever been to me, a rnvstery, why such 
ground requires draining; but the Cfultlvator, for the 
present month, has not only Informed mo the souroe 
whence tbe water comes, and where la the most correct 
place to make a drain, whWi will cut off the water veins, 
out has been the means of my unlearning what J had 
learned amiss, on the subject of underdrainTng. • • • 
The loss of grain, on this grotind, by winter-hilling, and 
the expense of making another drain, which is necessary, 
J may, with safety, reckon at one hundred dollars. So 
much fi)r the information on two or three pages of the 
Cultivator." I might iqp«ak of other pecnnlary benefits 
which the cultivator ha« been to me: but I forbear, for 
fear of prolixity. 

To attempt a computation, In dollars and centii, of the 
value, or benefit* which the Cultivator baa been td me, 



in a mental point of view, would be tlie height of al^ 
surdity. But I have no hesitancy in affirming, that, 
could we, by any means, arrive at anything iangibUf tlio 
stipend would double, treble, aye, quadruple the amouiit 
already mentioned. Its instructions and suggesHoiMi 
have been and are even now, a souvet of mflnfle wt»i 
faction to me. it has had more iafluenee in inspiring^ 
desire for correct thought and investigation, on the 
subject of agriculture, than aU other periodicals and 
books combined. 

Who dares make an estimate of the valiie which th^ 
analytical communications, of distinguished chemiata^ 
may be to me, in saving economically, in correctly pre- 
paring, and judiciously applying manure to the soQ, for 
the benefit of crops? Who is able to assure me.that Om 
foundation for agricultural education^ which has bees 
laid, by the perusal of the Cultivator, will not in years 
to come, pay for a thousand copies of it, for one year in 
advance? Who can tell, that the resuU of soma experi- 
ment recorded in the Cultivator — ^some s«ggeatioos--60BM 
manner of performing certain kinds of labor on the fkrm, 
will not prove, in future years, a revenue of many hun- 
dred dollars? 

But what I have learned from the Cnittvatw, othnt 
may have the equal benefit of. A person of superficial 
knowledge, passing through the land, could not fki! to 
discover scores of opportunities for ue appiieatien of 
science to the practical part of agrksnlture. There aam 
yet vast and boundless fields unexplored in the grand 
science of agriculture, which is teeming ^^-ith . so much 
magmfioence and delight, towards the highest stalis of 
perfectibility. And if young men would keep pace witk 
the more important improvements of the agp in which 
they live, which are making such gigantic strides, they 
must labor most assiduously, or they will be left far in 
the distance. If they wish to be a nmenOty — a bdag 
which the human race would be atliamed to own as one 
of their numper. and an abuser of heaven's richest gifts, 
let them relax all efforts — ^throw off all restraints; and a 
few years will have accomplished that obiect.* There is 
no " jtanp on and ride," in the road to usefulness, honor 
and renown. Every one has a mind which he ia under 
obligation to cultivate; and in this day of intelligence, 
there can be no excuse ibr any one, who does not avail 
hunaelf of the ftidlities for aeqairhig a respectahle edu* 
cation. 

Kow the Cultivator is most happily adapted to impart 
aid, to any one, whose motto is improvement. The con- 
tents of the Cultivator in a good degree are worth jlitdy- 
ing. The novice may here study iiefirst principles of 
agriculture ; and the result of such eSfforts will not fidl 
to improve the mind and the purse. 

I am well aware, that young men plead a -'ujant of 
time,** But, If there is a dienosUionf perhaps no ela« 
of citizens have more leisure nours, and greater oppor- 
tunities for reading and reflection, than farmers. What 
great indncpments the long whiter evenings hold out to 
the agriculturist, after his daily task is done, to cnltl* 
vate the miod, and to store it with useful knowledge! 
It seems as if it was one of the creator's prominent de« 
signs, in sending long evenings in winter, that fiinners, 
while the earth la being prepared to yield fbod for the 
sustenance of their bodies, might be treasuring in tho 
storehouse of the mind, that knowledge which will tend 
to make them wiser, and mankind better. 

It is, undoubtedly, too true, that most young men, 
who labor on the farm, hate an^Hhing like mental sppll* 
cation; and when they are not engaged in manual kbor, 
time hangs heavily upon them. Therefore, as a pastime, 
they fVeqnent the store, the hotel, or any other place 
of public resort, to hear the Tiews, fell and hear silly 
stories; and in many Instances, engage in very unbe» 
coming amusements— in ludicrous nonsense, ic. 

I would not depreciate the social circle ; indeed, It 
should be the aim of every yonng roan to go into the 
society of the wise, the intelligent and the good. It is 
a very important part of edneation, to know how tOKii 
knowledge for the benefit of oarselvss and others. Bu( 
the place where the song of ribaldry is sung, and the 
ind^etnt story toM, fbr the purpose of exettlng laughter' 
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and the sordid paaaions, should be, oni vtill bethvnntd, 
as we woald the pestilence, by every one who is desiroas 
of being a useful and respectable citisen, and of leading 
a virtuous life. - The history of the past, f^irnishea any 
amount of the most indubitable demonstration, that 
anch practices, eventually \etid to wretchedness And ruin. 

What would be thought and said, if our mothefs, 
wives and fair daughters, should embrace every oppor- 
tunity of spending their leisure honrs at some public 
place of resort, in gossipping tufotiUf or at the ckess' 
ioardi 

There are thousands of leisure moments, during the 
year, of which multitudes make no reckoning; but it is 
astonishing to consider how much may be accomplished, 
in the way of acquiring knowledge, by appropriating 
such moments to a proper use. Moments when / have 
nothing to do, I know notkiqg of. When I am disen- 
gaged from manttal labor, which occupies my energies 
summer and winter, from ten to sixteen hours a day, 
on the farm, or in the shop, if I am waiting a few mo- 
ments for dinner, t have something at hand to read. In 
cold weather, when I come In to warm myself, I snatch 
up the Cultivator, and ia ten minntes or less, a page is 
read, which will furnish something for reflection while 
at work. In this way, I have been accustomed to pe- 
nise tJ»ea agncoltoral papeis, tiiree religious papeca, 
oaa political^ Missionary Herald, Home Missionary, a 
magasine or two, besides scientific and literary stanaard 
works. When I sit down fbt* the evening, I have pen 
and ink at hand : and when a good train of thouj^t 
is suggested, it k Jotted down. If I meet with the 
chemical name of a sabatance, with which I am not fa- 
miliar, I search it out, and learn its use In the practical 
purposes of llfb. Mark the paragraphs which are par- 
tSenlarly worthy of note; and read them again. Per- 
hapa, pen a few liaea conaeeted with the su^ect. So 
with the botanical name of a plant: it is looked out in 
the botany j its common name, class and order, genus 
and species, Ite., are laid up in the store^house of tiw 
mind tor use, wheal am <* away from iMokSyand among 
t^ flowen.'' 

It will doubtless be said, that '* this Is rather a slow 
way of reporting progress.'' Be it so. Itlsa vareway. 
And those who have never been fitvored with a syate- 
matio oottcse of instraelion, mnst^ like myself, bltmdtr 
along through the world. But none need despair, so 
long as we are favored with so many illuBtrious exam- 
ples, of what a young man mav be, which have been left 
as, by many who have risen from obecurHy, by their 
own exertions, to stations of eminence and distinction. 
What powerful motives are presented, to restrain us 
from habits of indolence and vice, and to inspire with a 
laudable ambRi^, in the history of the many wiM and 
good, ilrfao are now sleeping^ the dust! Stimulated by 
the success of the past, let us 

" Work oil and win." 

S. SowAEDS ToDD. Lake Ridge f Tompkins county, 

*a* ■ 

Ulf Stock itt TMOUb 



A letter from a friend at Matagorda says--'' This 
portion of Texas is divided between the planters and 
flitock raisers; the former occupy the rich alluvial lands 
of Caney and the Colorado, and the latter the extensive 
grassy prairies adjoining. Neat cattle here are very 
hardy, and have never been affected by contagious dis- 
eases. They are the descendants of the cattle brought 
from Spain and the Canary Islands by the early Catho- 
lic Missionaries, but they need much to be improved by 
Imported stock. During our wars with Mexico, what 
between our own commissariat, and the hungry forages 
of our enemy, our stocks of cattle were nearly exter- 
minated, bat a few years of peace under the wings of 
Uncle Sam's eagl€, have caused the cattle to increase to 
nntold thousands. The raising of sheep has Just conv 
maoced. about here; at preseat theie are sot more thap 
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two thousand in the county of Matagorda. Stocks of 
cattle are worth three dollars per head, all around. Pas- 
turage costs nothing, and beef cattle can be shipped from 
a dozen points on this bay to New Orleans, where there 
is always a ready market. Another source of profit to 
the small fiirmers here, is honey bees, which yield an 
abundance of their peculiar sweets with little trouble 
and no expense. Mr. Ronain has now about four hun- 
dred hives; they stand on the groaod, and I believe have 
never been troabled with insects." 

TnAt Tt^tm from Outtlngi. 

We have never been aUe to see nAuit great advantage 
wouM be gained by being able to raise fruit trees from 
Cttttingsimmersed simply 
into the soil, over the 
common practice of first 
inserting the cutting into 
a pcniioB of root, and 
kaawB as root-graftiqg— 
tbe fbrmer being uncer- 
tain at best; the latter, 
when watt done, never 
fkiling of success. There 
is, however, a method of 

treating cuttings, not en- 'DanMe bent cuuing— a, lorikee of 
^. , ^ W , , «oi1-<«,*,BBwroaiiBttfit>ia lower 

Urely new, which has ezuemities. 

been strongly recommended in some of the European 
journals, which maybe highly useful in propagating some 
kinds of trees and shrubs; and, under favorable circum- 
stanqjss, may be adapted to grapes, quinces, and sc^ne oth- 
er sorts of fruit . It condsts simply in bending a long cut- 
ting hito the form of the letter xi inverted, the two limbs 
being immersed into mellow soil, and leaving one good 
bud at the summit, at the surface of the s^. In this 
way, the cut end, instead pf becoming the seat of dry- 
ness, by evaporation from the open pores, is shielded be- 
low by contact with ^e moist earth. A cut surface at 
the end will throw off moisture several times faster thaa 
the pores through the surface of the bark, and hence the 
advantage of this method. If desired, one of the arms 
nuty be cut off and removed, after the cutting is well 

rooted, or two made of each one. 

*#< 

Tlia way Weeds Multiply. 

Pr. Liadlay astimateft as a low averaii tba foUotrtiff 
■amber of seeds from each of tkese four plastas — 
1 plaat of groiiiidael prodncM 20601 
1 ** dandelion « 2740 ( M«m«l-«i-^ 

1 * Mwthiau « li,a4or M»3Wl»Mtfa 

1 " sparge << 640 J 

or enough seed from these four plants to cover three 
acres and a half, at three feet apart. To hoe this land 
he says will cost 6s. (sterling; per acre, and hence a 
man throws away 5s. 8d. a time as often as he neglects 
to bend his back to pull up a young weed before it be- 
gins to fulfil th^ first law of nature. He recommends 
every gardener, whose vertebral column will not bend, 
to count the number of dandelions, sow-thbtles, &c. on 
the first square rod he can measure off. This same 
operation may be repeated in this country, by applying 
all the above estimate to the pig- weed, burdock, mul- 
ledui fox^taily chick-weed« and purslane. 
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Sontli Down Ewes, over tiro ye»rt old, the property i leTenl of them, been obMlned from tb« noted Encliih 
of L. G. UoRkia, Fordh»m, M. T.,— rewlted the flrrt breeder, Johab Wibb, and »re excelteot ipecimeu at 
premlnn M the Show of the New-Tork SUte Ajrlcul- th«t breed, to fimoa* tor the production of Diie mot- 
tnral Society, 1B61. Mr. Hobbu' SodUi Dowd> hare, 1 top. ^~—--^== 



Bmtt utd light Woolwl BhMp. 
Edi. CuLTiTiTOi — It bu become a matter of great 
importaace to the wool-grower to know what kipd of 
wool can be moat profitably grown al the present time ; 
and in view of the low prices paid for fine wool, we niay 
well Inquire, can we any longer afford te keep fine wool- 
ad iheep? The maaufhctnrerEand their agents hare de- 
tired the &rmera to hold on to fine iheep, telling them 
that the time wonld come when they oouid nuke the 
proper diffidence; but most people think Ihey have wait- 
ed long enough, and show t, determination a« quickly a* 
ponlble lo get a kind ofiheep tb«t will yield them a bet- 
ter profit. This is not rtrange, when we lake into con- 
sideration the relative profit* of coarse and fine wool. 
Take, for loalance, a flock of Sue wooled sheep that cut 
hat 2) lbs, of woot,and some will not doeren that ; bnt as- 
■nmlng the average to be 2; lbs., and that of the hardy 
gummy merino, so much in fuhlon at the present time, 
whidi cot from 41 to & lbs. per head, and allowing the 
flue to sell for 41 cents, which is about the present price, 
and the coareer kind to sell for 40 cenig, here wonld be 
■ dlflbrence of 69 cent* per bead in &Tor of tlm coarse 
Mod. Now the qnettion is, what are we to expect in 
fbturef Will the maonfkctnrers continn* to pay al- 
molt as much for gum and dirt, a* Ibey have heretofore 
donel If so, they will every year find a great ii 
create of It od their hands, for it !s a notoriona fact that 
the kind of bucks now most In demand, are such — nt 
least many of them— that their wool would lose from 80 
to 60 per cent in cleansing. The demand for sheep < 
this description Is fast IncreaslDg, and wilt command 
ftr greater price than the finer varlellel. In proof ( 
this I would state, that lambs of this grade, from which 
to r«i«c a flock, consisllng of ewes, and some rams, have 
lately tieen sold in this vicinity for $2,00 per head, whei) 
tbeBner kinds woold hardly bring half tbemoney. Our 
Mlgfabort In Vermont, with a tbreslght which seem 
(aral loUMm, have long been breeding the heavier kinds 



of sheep, and la many InstaiKee have succeeded In «t- 
taiulng a great weight of Beece, many Sock* ahearing 6 
lbs, per head. Now, Ifin that state, where sheep farm* 
can be bought from 98 lo $10 per acre, they cannot af- 
, to grow the finer and lighter grades of wool, bow 
we here, where land is worth fl^m $26 to $40 per 
acre. People are begiDoing to look to their true Into- 
rest, and will not continue a bnslness that will scarcely 
pay the expense of keepi[« and attendance, low, fee. 

Many who kept large flocks of sheep in this county, 
(Washington,) havaqnit the ba«lne«, and gone hitottw 
dairy busioess, which la much more profitable, for when 
cows are rightly mauaged, it la not uocommoQ to realise 
fr^>m$SO toflOperhMd. Almost any kind of businea 
will pay better than growing wool at 21 lbs. per Seece. 
Potatoes are now being raised in large qnantitieSi and 
althoagh they may not yield half of what tbey fonnerly 
did, yet with the Increased bciUtltes forgetting tiiem to 
market, they are one of the most profitable crops gTt>wn. 
Flax is also becoming a most profita>le business — the 
quantity sown i* annually increasing, and when those 
newly invented machines for drea^[« without rottii^, 
ahoU come into general nse, the cultivation of it wiU 
probably be greatly Increased. 

In view of ail these thing*, It nay be well to Inqnlre 
what can be done to save onr finest sheep from destruc- 
tion. I have tiecn la the sheep business for more than 
twenty yeari, and wish to continue in It if I can lire by 
It, and keep the quality of the wool op to Its present 
standard, and at the lame time iacrcase the weight 
of fleece. My object In this commnolcation Is to obtain 
ioformatlon through your columns, where there are any 
of those fine merinos, such aa were comraoa before the 
Introduction of the Saxony sheep, which cut heavy 
fleece* with but little waste. 

Those French merinos lately Imported by S- If. Jiw. 
ETT and others, wonid probably be a profitable kind of 
sheep, and from lamplea of wool now tiefbre me, fVom 
Vr. Jewett'i Hock, I am hidtned to tUnk there wll ba 
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Cbinew Swine, the properif dTJobh DctAriELD, Oak- 
Undi, De«rGeDeT>, N.T.,prMenled forrxbibitlonooly, 
St tbe show of the Neir-Tork Slate AgricuUiinil Socle- 
tjor ISfil. There are BeTer>ldl9llnctvarr«t1e9 or snfne 
Id China, gone of which hare a remarkable Icndency to 
htlen, and have l)een tho soarce of tbe principal im- 



prorement which hai been made In the aboriginal stocks ~ 
of Great Britain, from wlience moat of our ilock hai 
becndcrlTed. Tbe Ctiineae itrlne are rrcqnentl]' Tery 
proliflc, producing from twelve to Qfleen pigi at ■ lltler. 
One of those herewith delineated, was iDckling tbiileen 
pigs at the time of the ahow. 



Im waate in It than tn the others nollred aboTe ; jet the 
quality of the wool is far inlbrtor to our best woolin this 
coDDtr;', and the cost of tben aheep will prevent men 
of ordinary means from proflling by them, althongb I 
doabt not but It wiil prove a profllabis iipeculation to 
thoaa enterprising gentlemen who are Interested in It. 
Many who hare not yet changed tWnn light Beece to 
bMT]-, tell me they will do «o next j-ear, but most are 
dedrous of obt^ning a finer tarfcly than those noticed 
h this article. 

Any person ownii^ a flock of pnre merinocs, with 
heavy fleeces, with bnt little waste hi the fleece, and 
who wonld kH at a price which men with common 
means eould afford to pay, would do well to give tiollce 
«r the same in the C^jlirator, stating the average weight 
of their wool for some three or four years past, and a1ao 
tb« price obtained for it tbe tame length of time; the 
time of rear when sold, and if poeslble, the amount of 
waste Id cleansing. Conid sheep of this description ba 
ttU*iDed, to cross with our grade Saxons, we might yet 
liope to preserve a remnant of our fine sheep from de. 
itractlon. W. M'C. Weit Htbron, N. Y. Dtc. 15, '61. 

InJalihle Qik fiw i»««-m»»j Labala for Tzott, Ac 

Eds. Cdltitatok — X am so much pleased with an ar-' 
tide of Ink for writing on line, raade by Mr. HiHai 
H. Kelist, No. 2SS North Second street, Philadelphia, 
that I am induced to Inform yon of It, that you may 
publish it for the beoeflt of your reader*. 

It Is a bl&ck ink, write* beaulifully on sine, and will 
bear exposure to the weather for many years. Itoan 
be obtained of Mr. Kelley for 11.00 per pfni, 

I know of no method of labelling Ireen lo economical 
u to cut small cards of sine, mark them with ibU ink, 
and attach them to tbe trees by ■ ioim of copper 

JOBH WURIHSOB. Mount Mr- ' II— .1 I— 

QtrmantMon, Pa., Dtc. S, 1861 



Stock for tha Dairy. 

Considering the Importance of the dairy In this conn- 
try, II is a matter of SQrpriso tbas so ItltlH attention II 
paid to the character of th^ stock devoted to this ohject. 
According lo tbe statistical relums of New-York for tbe 
year 1845, the whole number of milch cows in the sUte, 
was 890,490. Tbe total produce of bntter is Elated at 
T9,601.73SJ pounds, and tho total produce of cheese, 
86,744,976 pounds— equal to T91 pounds of butter and 
88 pounds of cheese to each cow. The greatest quantity 
of butter, returned from anyone eounly, where no cheese 
wu mentioned, was 110 pounds, from Kings. The great- 
est quantity of cheese per cow, returned from any one 
county, was 226 ponnds, fVom Herkimer ; bnt it is pro- 
bable that some bntter was produced fhnn the same 
cows, in addition to the cheese. From the township of 
Fairfleld, Herkimer county, 860 ponnds of cheese were 
relumed per cow. The dairy produce of cows, In quan- 
tity and quality, depends on thdr natural constitutions, 
and the treatment given them In rerer«nce to food and 
other requlsHei. Both these points should receive ttam 
dairymen tbe strictest attention, if they expect to re. 
ceive the greatest profit. Every fhrmer may kuow that 
there Is a great dlflWence In tbe constitutional propertlea 
of animal). Some, fh>m an toherent principle In their or- 
ganisation, can produce from a given amount of food a 
greater amount of flesh, or (kt, than others; some yield 
a greater quantity of milk or butter, under the same 
circumstances. It may have been noticed that tiiese 
constitutional traits are, to a certain extent, hereditsry, 
and that families or breeds are characterised by peculiar 
propensltieB, which greatly effect their value for special 
purposes. 

The difference in the amount of bntter yielded by oewi 
in the same dairy and saltJeoted to tha same treatment 
in every respect, often amdnnts to 100 per n 
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g!riog not more tban four or five pounds per week, and 
Ubers ten to twelve. In most dairies, it is reasonable to 
believe that, if all the cowt were equal in quality to the 
hcrift in the herd, the quantity of butter would be increased 
at least one- third. But suppose attention to the breed, 
or constitutional qualities of cows, should result hi an 
Increase of only one pound per week for each cow in the 
state, for six montli* of the year,— it would give a yeariy 
Increase of 25,986,740 pounds, which at only twelve and 
A-half cents per pound, would give the immense annual 
return of $3,248,8821. When it is considered that this 
if but for one state alone, some idea may be had of the 
vast beneflta which would result to the whole country, 
from an Improvement that might readily be attained in 

milch cows. 

The systematic brccdtag of cattle with reference to the 
dairy, or with that asaprtfliary object, has scarcely been 
attempted In this country, until within a late period, and 
indeed has not boon extensively practiced in Great Bri- 
tain, — the great aim of the most eminent breeders hav- 
itig generally been the development of the fattening prin- 
ciple, beef being in England an object of more conse- 
quence than butter and cheese. It is, however, gratify- 
ing to se<} tliat the establishment of breeds for the dairy 
Is now beginning to be regarded as essential to the pro- 
gressive Improvement of farm husbandry, and it cannot 
be doubted that the proper i^yplicatton of the laws of 
animal economy, will be attended with as great success 
in this department, as has been realised In breeding for 

other purposes. 

♦•? 

A FuiB in WMt«m New-Tork. 

Eds. CuLTiVATOB — ^I am induced to give you a de- 
scription of a 600 acre farm, lately purchased by Hoa. 
Allek Atrault of Greneseo. It is situated near Mount 
Morris; one half upland, gravelly and sandy soil, the 
other half flats divided abont eqaaliy by the Genesee 
Talley canal. When Mr. A. first oame into possession 
of the first part of this form, 100 acres, it was very 
much impoverished by constaat cropping-— receiving but 
A very Hliberal share of manure. Since that, he has 
purchased 200 more adjoining. It is astonishhig to see 
the contrast, the road only dividing the two purchases. 
The former hat been occupied by Mr. A. four years, 
the other he purcliased this spring with the crops. On 
•ne side the surface is covered with beautiful waving 
crope, the other with the biost pemtcions weeds and 
miserably light crops. Mr. A. intends to make this a 
Taluable farm by a proper mode of cultivation. He has 
Bumerous never-failing springs on the elevated land, 
which supply his fields below and his barn- yards and 
•tables, with a constant stream of water, both winter and 
fummer. Many of bis fields are supplied with spring 
water by a penstock in the corner of a field, for the use 
of two or more lots. A small peg is taken from either 
side of it to suit the convenience of each. 

He has built a large barn, to which is attached a stable 
for fattening cattle, a stall being provided for each ani- 
mal, with a gate to enclose him. Here he lies loose on 
a thick bed of straw, whk)b absorbs all the urine; he 
•laeps at his ease, and gets fat at hia leisure, being well 
tttpplied with well cured ** at^rljf cut hant" *ad «b eco» 



nomical portion of Indian meal. Indian com can be 
grown on the flats in abundance. Mr. A.'s stock of cat* 
tie are promising; some Herefords, Short-horns, and 
grades; sheep a cross with the Leicester and Cotswold. 
He has a white breed of pigs, of which he keeps aboot 
76 in number, which I should say were tolerably good, 
but not equal to the Berkshire or Leicester for profit. 
A number of sows with their pigs are lying in a clover 
field adjoining thehou8e,in which there is a small pen made 
for the young ones to get in, and they are there fed with 
corn in the absence of their mothers. These are des- 
tined for the Brighton market, when weighing about 6C 
to 75 lbs. each, where they meet a ready sale at remuner* 
ting prices. 

Mr. John Ayrault, a nephew of Mr. A.'s, has the 
management of this farm, and a very enterprising yooi^ 
man he is. I think he is on bis way to become one of 
the few good and thorough farmtrt. He possesses good 
judgment in cattle and tillage; and his system of neat- 
ness and economy will In a short time rank his fiuia 
amongst the best. He is growing roots of various kinds 
to test the value of each, and intends by careful obser- 
vation to prove the feeding quality of each variety. The 
noted Skirving Swede turnep is amongst the number in 
this experiment. I have alwsys placed a high value on 
this root, and if Mr. A. is successful in growing them, 
it will afibrd a sample for the public to judge from. II 
Is my impression that more beef and muttoa can be 
made per acre from this bulb than any other root, 

Mr. A. has a kirge cellar under his bam, capaUe of 
storing a great quantity. A door opens into kia feeding 
room very conveniently for the herdsman. Every ani- 
mal on the premises is kept in the highest condition, bat 
economy in the management of food is strictly adhered 
to. There is a small '* American Cottage" near to the 
barn, of which Mr. Ayranlt was his own architect. It 
is sheltered by a hill of pictnresque shape, adorned by 
the forest above it. This is improved by the woodnsaa's 
axe and spade, under the guidance of Mr. A.'s good 
taste. A winding carriage road leada through the weed, 
and when you reach the summit of the bill iteonauode 
a view which for beauty cannot be ezceUed in this coaih 
try. The Indians lingered long on this spot, and it was 
a favorite resort for them, acircumstaooe whksb isprettjy 
good proof of fertility. 

We had quite a spirited plowing match at Geaeaeo a 
few weeks since, on the farm of Mr. North. The fhr^ 
rows were straight, deep, and well turned, but I cannot 
reconcile myself to say they were sufficiently narrow to 
be called ^^ $c\eni\fic.^^ I am fiiUy convinced that a 
narrow fVirrow is very important on sod ground, more 
especially when Indian com or other grain Is put In with 
only one plowing. I am inclined to believe that clover 
sod plowed narrowly once, in August, is as good fi>r a 
crop of wheat, as summer fallow. The thfetles and 
other weeds must be kept down. Wx. H. Sothav. 

»Oi 

Gkcevwood CaifmmT.-*Thi8 celebrated cemetery, 
near New-Yori( eity, which taken altogether, is regard. 
ed as unsurpassed by anything of the kind in lite world, 
has we are informed, employed of late about three bun* 
dred persons constantly in the preservation and improve- 
mcat of the grounds) which will give ao»e idea of their 
extent and keeping. 
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Hm Soil* 



The polTerisfttioo of the soil— or especially tenftcioas 
■oil— fs of great importanoe to the dereloptnent of its 
rapabilitfcs for tlie Bnpport of a crop. Hence In plow, 
ing, it becomea a matter of the highest coosequeooe 
to obtaio the hnplemeDt irhidi will moat peHectly efffect 
Ihts ohjeet. In the trial of plows by the "New-Tork 
State Agricaltural Society, to I860, this was regarded 
as one of the most essential points, for -'stiff soil," and 
ve are glad to see that it is receiving mnch attention in 
England . Hr. Peter Lote, an English fanner of don- 
uder^ble distinction, has written a letter to the Mark- 
Lane ExprtMM, in which he makea some caociient re- 
marks on the action of plows in reference to the pur* 
pose alluded to. He says: 

'' If it be the faot that the primary object of cnltiTa* 
tioB for the production of the various agricultural crops, 
la a well palverised soil and porons subsoil, then the 
farmt ra ought to draw out the ingenuity of our agricnU 
taral mechanics, by giring prizes tor those plows that 
will invert without smoothing and smearing the under 
•uaU. and most eflfoctaally pulverise the greatest quan- 
tity of land a given depth with the least amount of pow- 
•r, instead, as the present practice is by all our agricul- 
tural societies, awaniing prises to those plows that cut 
•at a farrow with all three of its cot sides well smoothed 
%Dd smeared up, and turned overln as unbroken a state 
as possible, so that it will sliioe from one end to the other, 
Uke a well moulded piece of concrete, and the lM>ttom 
of the ftirrow well polished ever by the friction of a 
broad spied landside and wrest, thus rendering tlie un- 
der strata almost Impervioos to either air or water. 

'* If we could have a plow so made that it would, 
in ibe act of inverting the furrow-sllce, break it into 
pieces, and pass over Sae bottom of the furrow without 
the friction of any smooth snrface of iron or other ma- 
terial being drawn over, closing up all the pores and 
fissures in tliie under strata, I think there is Uttle doubt 
bnt such a plow's cuki>'at4on would approach (when per- 
formed at eqaal depths) fork cultivation. 
^ '' There are a great many of the best (ormers who are 
of opinion that it is a great advantage to have the fur- 
rows turned aa comi^tely over as possible. But the 
great evil is that when the plow is set to turn the furrow 
go, the solid furrows require so much harrowing to pre- 
pare the land for the dibble or the drill ; but such would 
not be the case if we luid plows that In the act of turn- 
ing over the fnrrow would well crack, rent, and brcdc 
it, and completely iov^ert it, and cut it up from the un- 
der strata without smoothing the bottom of the fur- 
roir, dosing all the pores and fissures thereof." 
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Oalttvatipn by Steam. 

An interesting article was published in The Cultivator, 
from the Ag. Crazette, on the proper mode of applying 
steam to the purposes of tillsge. The author of that ar- 
ticle has written several others on the same subjeot, which 
hare appeared in the journal before mentioned, one of 
which contains the following ideal description of the ma- 
chine which he supposes is destined to take the place of 
the common plow*. 

'* Be Aire you deport this life, you will see one more 
wonder rao\nng upon the facp of the earth, something 
of this form and fashion — to wit: A complete locomotive 
engine on four wlieels, with tires 10 Inches broad, and 
slightly corrugated cross- wise on the fscc, the fore wheels 
turning on a transome, the hind ones fixed ; behind them 
(suspended) a transversed, cylindrical shaft, three feet 
in diameter, from six to eight feet long, reminding you 
f>f a cross-breed between a clod-crusher and hay-tedding 
machine, armed with case-hardened steel tine-points, in 
d&pe like a dog's daw^ each tine-point alternately long 



and short, ao that the side-lap of each cUiw may cover 
the work of the other, and no interval or ridge be left 
unrent: the extremities of the cylinder just covering the 
wheel tracks. This formidable looking cylinder of da ws, 
you will see raised or depressed at pleasure by the en- 
gine driver, and adjusted to slow or rapid revolutions, 
not worked by clog- wheels, but by one of the new me* 
talic bands, geared from the drum of the engine. That 
is the * Cultivator.' A platform from the engine extends 
over it, ending in a sort of mo^'able tail-board, which 
may be raised or depressed at pleasure, to regulate the 
settlement of the soil which scatters from it. The revo* 
Intion of the cylinder is not a gainst but with that of the 
wheels, not dragging or retarding, but helping tlie ad- 
vance of the whole muichiDe, which is moved dowly for* 
ward (about holf-a-mile an hour) by a detached force 
of about two horse-power, from the same engine.'' 
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Farmera' Familiaa. 



lifajor Patbick, in hia address before the Jefferaoa 
county (N. T.) Agricultural Sodety, gave the foUow« 
ing advice in reference to the improvement of fiirmera' 
families. Speaking of the practice, which prevails U^k 
some fiimiliea, of keeping a portioa of the dweUtag al- 
most wholly closed, he said—* 

First: let the front part of that house he thrown open 
and the most convenient, agreeable and pleasant room in 
it be selected as the family room. Let its doors be ever 
open ; and when the work of tlie kitchen is completed, 
let mother and daughters be found there with their ap» 
propriate work. Let it be the room where the family 
altar is erected, on which the father ofiers the morning 
and the evening saerince. Let it be consecrated to neat- 
ness, and purity, and truth. Let no hat ever be seen in 
that room on the head of its owner ; let bo coatlese Indi- 
vid rtal be ijermitted to enter it. If father's head is bald 
(and some there are in that predicament,) his daughter 
will be proud to see his temples covered by the neat and 
graceful silken cap that her own hands have fashkmed 
for him. If the coat he wears by day is too heavy for 
the evening, calicoes are cheap, and so is cotton wadding. 
A few shillings placed in that daughter's hand ensure hira 
the roost comfortable wra])per in the world ; and if hia 
boots are hard, and the nails cut mother's carpet, a bushel 
of wheat once in three years will keep him in sHppers of 
the easiest kind. Let that table which has always stoo4 
under the looking-glass, aeaifitt the vaH, be wheeled 
into the room, Us leaves raised, and plenty of usefbl (not 
ornamental) books and ]ieriodicals be laid upon it. Whes 
evening comes, bring on the lights — and plenty of them 
—for sons and daughters all who can — will be most 
willing students. They will read, they will learn, they* 
win discun the-sabjecta of their studies with each other; 
'and parents will often be quite as much instructed afl 
their children. The well-conducted agricultural jour- 
nals of our day throw a flood of light upon the teience 
and practice of agriculture : while such a work as Down- 
ing'to landscape Gardening, laid one year upon that cen* 
tre table, will show ite efi^cts to every passer-by, for with 
books and studies like these a purer taste is bom and 
grows moat vigorously. 
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To Destroy Oalanraa or Sweet Flag. 

Eds. Cultivator — In reply to your correspondent 
who inquires as to the best mode to destroy " Calamua 
or sweet flag," I would say that I succeeded in destroy- 
ing a strong growth of it, by repeated plowhngs and har- 
rowngs for two successive seasons. It is neces.«iry how- 
ever, to drain the land on which it grows thoroughly 
first. W iLKiKSoir . Ifotmf Mry Agricultural InetUvtCf 
Germantown. Pa., Nov. 1, 1851. 

Vo man has «ver regretted that he was vfrtuons and 
honest hi his youth, and kept aloof from klteness. 
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lightning Rods— Protootlon of Bams, Aa 

Eos. C0LTiTA5roE — ^The common opinion is, that a 
ligbtniug rod attached to a barn or other building, is in- 
tended to receive the ahad of lightning after it has left 
the cloud, and conduct it harmlesslj to the ground. This 
it may do sometimes, but I am clearly of the opinion 
that this is the smallest service that it renders. I pro- 
pose in this paper, to enter into the subject at large, 
and to examine it thoroughly, with a view to its more 
clear elucidation, for the benefit of farmers and others. 
The cause of a thunder storm, is a disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the electricity of the earth and the at- 
mosphere. Thus, if a cloud be more highly cliargcd with 
electricity than the earth beneath it, there is a disturbance 
of the equilibrium, the cloud becomes positively and the 
earth negatively charged, in relation to each other, and 
an explosion or discharge from the cloud to the earth will 
necessarily take place, unless some medium be provided 
/cH* conducting the excess of the fluid Arom the cloud to 
the earth. A damp atmosphere between the cloud and 
the earth, connecting them, will accomplish this. And 
in all cases of this disturbance, there must necessarily be 
a stratum of very dry atmospliere between the cloud and 
the earth. Let us suppose a storm approaching. A 
heavy black cloud approaches rapidly from the north- 
west. It is highly charged with electricity. Every body 
expects a thunder storm. Kow, the question is, how can 
this threatening storm be prevented ? I believe it can be 
in all cases. The prime conductor of a powerful electri- 
cal machine, represents an over charged cloud. A pow- 
erfully charged Leyden jar, represents the same. Now, 
when either of these are fully charged, if you hold with 
your fingers the point of a needle towards them, you will 
gradually, and insensibly, discharge them. If you are smok- 
ing a segar, and approach the burning end of it near the 
Jar of the conductor, you will effectually discharge them 
through your own body, unfelt. Whereas, if yon ap- 

S roach either with a blunt object, say the knuckle of the 
nger, you will in the case of the conductor, receive a 
sharp spark — a miniature streak of lightning ; in the case 
of the Leyden jar, a violent shock. On this principle X 
have taught many a little girl to play tricks with the pow- 
eri'ul electrical machines at the museums. I direct them 
to bold a needle, or even a pin, between the knuckles of 
the fingers, the point only projecting to a level with the 
apex of the knuckles, so that it will not be seen ; and as 
the operator turns bis crank to get up a charge, hold the 
knuckles within an inch or two of the prime conductor. 
If she do this, in vain shall the operator strive and labor 
to get up a charge. If she allows him to get the conduc- 
tor fully charged, and then hold her knuckles, vrith the 
pin between them, to the prime conductor, say within an 
inch, it will be immediately discharged — and the operator 
is struck with wonderment, being unable to account for 
the failure of his experiments. So, also, shut the fingers 
of the hand closely, and let the knuckles represent a row 
of houses. Place a sharp pointed pin or needle between 
the two middle knuckles, the point not higher than the 
knuckles. Now hold the knuckles towards the prime con- 
ductor, approaching ever so closely, and there will be no 
spark seen, however vigorously the machine may be work- 
^ J but, without withdrawing the knuckles, merely relax 
them so as to drop the pin, and instantly the kr\}ickle8 
will be struck by the spark. You may use the pin in any 
way you please, and you cannot attract to it a spark ; 
but you can discharge the prime conductor of the Ley- 
den Jar of all its excess of electricity, as before described. 
In these cases the excess of electricity passes over the 
point of the pin, and the body of the person holding it, 
ansoen and unfelt. When these experiments are perform- 



ed in a very dark pUwe, the poini of Uieptn is seen to be 
very luminous while the ctmductor is being discharged. 

Now, what is expected to be elucidated by these expo- 
riments in lelatton to the sal^ject of lightning rode, ia 
this X— The great prime object of a lightning rod, is to 
form a medium through which the equilibrium of the 
electrical state of the earth and air may be re-established, 
or its disturbance prevented. Suppose a cloud to be ap- 
proaching, heavily charged with electricity, directly over 
a barn filled with the fresh harvest. If that barn be pro- 
vided with a good lightning rod, it may by chance be pro- 
tected by the rod receiving the shaft as it descends. But 
suppose several good lightning rods were erected at s 
distance to windward of tbe barn, they would effectually 
discharge the cloud of its electricity before it reached the 
barn. And here permit me to remark, tHat I believe a 
lightning rod affords more protection to some neighbor's 
buildings to the leward of it, than it does to that on 
which it is situated. According to my ideas of the laws 
of electricity, the proper protection of farm buildiogs 
should consist in the erection of lightning rods on several 
very high trees, or other elevated objecU at a distaooe 
of at least a quarter of a mile from the buildings, in sadi 
directions from them as such storms usually come fh>m, 
say, north, north-west, west, south-west, south and south- 
east. I would also erect lightning rods on all the bnildings, 
for special protection. If a doeen lightnu^ rods were thus 
erected on a farm, and properly adjusted, I do not see 
how it would bo possible for the buildings on the Ikrm, or 
anything else, to be struck with lightning. 

The reason why so many barns are struck by tlgfatning 
every summer , is very obvious. We rarely hear of an empty 
bam being struck. Barns filled with the fVeshly gather- 
ed harvest, are the usual victims. The reason is, there 
is a large column of vapor xmssing upward from thebani. 
and presenting to the over-charged cloud a large blunt 
point of attraction. This column reaches an altitude 
much higher than any lightning rod can do. It is a very 
powerfiil attractor of electricity. (This may also be 11- 
histruted by holding the mouth within a couple of incfaes 
of the prime conductor of an electrical machine, and 
breathing upon the conductor, which will immediately 
discharge it, insensibly to the operator.) Hence, as the 
cloud arrives over the bam, with its load of electricity, 
the column of vapor being the nearest object of attrac- 
tion, causes an explosion, or streaks of lightning. If this 
column could have been prepared with a sharp metallic 
point, it would have discharged the cloud without an ex- 
plosion. In this connection it becomes important to ob- 
serve that the grain and hay should be made as dry as 
possible before it is placed in the bam or large stacks. 
If it were perfectly dry, the bam would be in no more 
danger f^om lightning than any other building. 

The above theory ai)plies with equal force to all cities 
and villages. It is believed that one hundred lightning 
rods properly arranged, (and of this we will speak pre- 
sently,) would effectually protect the whole city of New- 
York against lightning. Suppose such should be erected 
on Long-Island, on the heigts of Brooklyn, of Hoboken, 
on all elevated places around the northern suburbs,at suit- 
able distances and throughout the city, especially upon all 
high buildings, steeples, to wers,&c . ? If such were done I do 
not see how it is possible for any house In that city, or 
anything else to be struck by lightning, because every 
cloud, from whatever quarter it might approach, would 
be effectually deprived of all superabundant electricity be- 
fore it could reach the city. These rods would not only 
form mediums for equalizing the electricity in the case 
of overcharged clouds, when the earth is in the condi- 
tion of a negative to the positive cloud, but in the re- 
verse condition, when the earth is positive and the at- 
mosphere or cloud, negative. They would form conduc- 
tors equally as well one way as the other. I know of 
no outlay that a city or village could make, that would l)e 
more judicious than this; and the farmer, certainly, can- 
not safely dispense with it. But the position of the rods 
is not the only point of importance. The manner of 
their arrangement is essentially the point of greatest mo* 
ment, and we will now proceed to discuss that. 

A lightning rod, — its material and manner of constrae- 
tion or_ erection, is the simplest thing in nature or me- 
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ciiudos. Let us develop the principle upon which it acts. 
The eurth is a large body, always charged with electric!, 
ty. Some have called it a generating battery. The at- 
mospere, and its vB{ionf orclonds, is also a large body of 
matter always charged with electricity. But, owiog to 
(heir difierent densities and compositions, these two bo- 
dies are always in different states of electrical condition. 
Sometimes the earth is more highly charged than the at- 
mosphere ; but this is rare. Very often the atmosphere 
is more highly chai^ged than the earth. Whenever either 
of these relations exists, there must necessarily be a non- 
conducting medium between the earth and the atmos- 
phere, or at least between the clouds and the earth, in 
the form of a stratum of neariy perfect anhydrous or 
dry atmosphere. l)ow, to equalise the electricity of the 
earth and the atmosphere, we have only to form a medi- 
um, through or over wbich the surplus electricity of the 
one may pass to the other. Doctor Franklin discovered 
how this might be effected. He raised a simple 
kite, armed with metalicpointSjand fastened to the earth 
by a Wire. This brought the lightning from the clouds. 
This disarmed the clouds of their lightning. The metal 
of the kite attracted the electricity of the cloud, the 
sharp points divided its current, so that it passed aown 
the wire harmlessly. This was the ^rst lightning rod, 
and illustrates the principle upon which it acts, viz: a 
continuous metalic medium from the earth to the cloud, 
or near it. Now, a perfect lightning rod must, therefore, 
be connected with the earth perfectly f and ascend as near 
as may be to the cloud, with a perfectly tharp point, A 
perfect connection with the earth can be effected by sink- 
ing the lower end of the rod to a depth that will ensure 
perfect and perpetual moisture. In some situations ten 
or fifteen feet deep will be required, in others four or five 
will •be sufficient, owing to the different constituents of 
the earth at the place. It would never be safe to allow 
the lower end of a rod to rest in a sand bed ; that must 
be passed through, though an hundred feet were pene- 
trated. When a situation of permanent and perpetual 
moisture is obtained^ that is the de^^tb to sink the lower 
end. And even then, a few feet square of copper sheet- 
iog should be soldered to the end of the rod. Some re- 
quire a deposite of pulverised charcoal to be placed at 
tiie bottom, in which the end of the rod is to rest. I 
would recommend, if charcoal be used at all, whidi I do 
not consider necessary, that it be mixed intimately with 
the earth at the bottom. It will serve to retain moisture 
in very dry seasons. The rod must be a single continu- 
ous rod, of round iron, three-eights to half an inch dia- 
meter. It must be so long that it will reach from its 
deep insertion in the earth to the highest point above the 
house at which it can be sustained. It ilkould be carried 
up within six inches, not less than four hiches, of the 
house, and must be supported by some non-conducting 
substance in the course of its ascent, such as horn or 
glass. It should not be placed near nails or spikes, that 
is, no nails or n^ikes should be in the house directly be- 
hind the rod. Its upper end must be brought to a per. 
fectly eharp voint. This is of the utmost importance, 
oecause the snarper the point the more easily will the 
fluid be divided by it. In this connection it must be borne 
!n mind that it is the division of the current by the sharp 
point that prevents the shock ; and that it Is the presen- 
tation of an obtuse or blunt surface that produces it. 
Bear in mind, also, tliat it is the interruption of the cur- 
rent in all cases of electricity, that causes shocks. The 
sharp point avoids this, and hence, as has been shown in 
previous remarks, the heaviest charged Leydenjar, may 
he discharged by an infant with the point of a pin. And 
the sharper the point, the more perfect will be the dis- 
charge insensibly. To ensure this the point should be 
composed of platinumj on which metal the atmosphere 
has no efiEect. A cap of thin sheet platinum an inch or 
two long, drawn to a point, and soldered upon the iron 
rod, is sufficient. 

The old fashioned method of connecting several rods 
by a kind of hook and eye connection, is all wrong. 
Bust may and certainly will interfere to break the con- 
nection, ---for it must be borne hi mind that the oxyde 
of any metal (rott,) it a noii-o<»diictor of eleotricity. 



The whole rod roust be made of one continuous rod of 
iron. This may be effected by perfectly welding the 
several pieces together, till you have the length required. 
In its connections for support to the house nothing but 
perfectnon-conductingmateriala should be used. Clampe 
of wood with a section of horn or a ring of glass for the 
rod to pass through, are good contrivances. The higher 
the point of the rod is elevated above the highest part 
of the house, the more protection will be afforded. From 
ouual shafts of lightning it is calculated that an eleva- 
tion of the point, four feet above the high^t part of the 
bouse, will protect the house to the distant ^ eight feet 
each way, and that an elevation of eight feet will protect 
it to a distance of sixteen feet each way. The rule should 
be however to elevate the point of the rod as high as it 
can be supported against the wind, for the higher it Is 
the more protection it will afford. Let me once more 
caution ai^nst jointed rods and placing the rod opposite 
nails or spikes or any metalic substance, as these may 
attract the current from the rod. I would also caution 
against branch rods ; that is, several rods above leading 
to a single rod below ; and also against horizontal rods^ 
running * distance along the roof or top of a house or 
tower, to the perpendicular stem , — its nature is to de- 
scend to the earth, and the horizontal rod affords an un- 
natural medium ; they may pass over a nail or spike 
which would be very likely to attract the current and 
discharge it in the house. The rod may be painted black 
or left without paint at the option of the builder. It 
makes no difference. 

A word as to the nature of electricity. Many if not 
most people suppose that lightning is^re, of course that 
it is hot. This is not so ; it is cold, or of the temperature 
of the surrounding stmosphere. But it is matter, com- 
monly called a fluid, and by its rapid passage through 
the air produces the appearance of fire in thealmotphere, 
by its friction, and in passing over wood or metal, ignites 
the one and melts or fuses the other by Its friction 
merely. Franklin did not draw fire from heaven, as he 
is generally credited with having done, but he drew down 
a current of electricity, in a cool state, and did it so 
coolly that he did not even burn his fingers with it. How 
often do we see a green tree that has been struck by 
lightning, one side of it exhibiting the track of the fluid 
shivered into splinters. A dry tree is often set on fire 
by'the friction. A bam is also set on fire by the fric- 
tion; and nails and other metalic substances are ftised; 
but still the fluid Itself Is cold. 6. B. Smith. BaUi 
more, Dec. 1851. 



Dairy Bnirinesi on the Weetesn Pndriea. 

Ens. GuLTirATOB — Whflst canvassing the fertile 
plains of JUinois and Iowa, In the pursuit of agricultural 
Information, no branch of farming received greater at- 
tention than the management of the dairy. Some very 
unexpected developments were strongTy presented to no- 
tice, all of whteh were highly fhvorable to the profitable 
prosecution of the dairy business on the prairies ; and for 
the benefit of the patrons of the Cultivator, a plain prae- 
tical digest of the subject will be prepared for this and 
fhture numbers, In the hope that It will be the means of 
attracting pubUc* attention to a great interest, which ha$ 
been comparatively overlooked by those who patronise 
the agricultural literature of the Union. 

In the principal cheese districts of New-York and Ohio, 
the value of fteehold property has been for the last fif- 
teen years, gradually on the Increase, until it has at last 
reached a point beyond which It cannot advance unless 
the products of the dairy obtain a corresponding increa^ 
ed value ; which result will scarcely happen so long as an 
abundance of cheap and fertile western lands are In the 
market. The value of land adapted for the dairy bnsl- 
nesB, <tt the upper branches of the M ohawk, may be ni* 
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tad at $40 per acre ; ia WettemMew-Yort[BtfS6 to$85, 
and oo ttie Weatem Reserva, Ohio, fttt20per acre. The 
wbulevle value uf cheese oampares Teiy oearl]' in value 
at UuMe tenral poiuta, with the 4iBeieuiM In the value 
of the land, which is occa»ioned mainly from the diflfe- 
leoce to the quality of thu article, and not through local 
lafluencea or denaod. The beat cheeae la tbe UmoD ii 
manufactured ia Uerktmer and the adjuining counties ; 
that whicb r^s next io quality ia i)roduced in Wc«tcni 
Neir-York,'borderiB|[ tboBS streama that Bow IbIo Lake 
Erie ; and tbe next is iQannfiu^ored in the north-<>astem 
cotmtlee of CMifo. Celebrated brands in tbe two Utter 
dtiirf regions, will favorably comiiare with the finest spc- 
otMeat produced In Herkimer; but ia the maia, the po. 
(ition here taken in regard to the relative eompnrative 
qoalilj' of Ibe products of thoss districts, hold altictiy 
BOod. We liaveou former oecauons taken much pains to 
imoitigate llie canaes which prodoced the vnat diSerence 
In quality of cbeeK nad butter, IndiSbrcnt dielrictsj and 
alUiaugb soiJ, chaiactttr of herbage, and wMer for stock 
have much to do in tbe productloD of a good or bad qua- 
lity of dairy produce, yet the management of tbe busi. 
nera itself, in nine cases out of ten, stuups upon tlie clia- 
ractw of tbe irtKle, either IM had or good qualillea. 

So far SB the natural odaptntion of the nvstcrn prai- 
ries are concerned, il is safe to concjnde tbat a superior 
article of cheese and batter could be produced, ivhicb 
would in every particular compare with the most celebra- 
ted dairy products of the Union. Occoaonal instancen 
may be met with in travelling through IHinc^s and Iowa, 
wtiere the articles of butter and cheese are decidedly su- 
perior in quality, but these are eicoptions to tbe general 
rule, and iadeed, it rarely liappeDx tliat a travelleT can 
meet with a sample of either at the public hotels and 
boarding bouaea, that would para iaspeclioii ia any of the 
leading markets in the country. 11 is idle to expect tbat 
tiM present population of the west will do much towards 
establishing a higb character for tlie dairy; and to our 
mind, the best chance to effect tliat object, would be to 
fairly bring the dalms of the country, for tbebasiness, 
before tbe atleation of eastern dairymen. Much pains 
will be takes to effect that object in futnre Bunibers of 
the CcLTiviTua, lo Uiat tbe readers may correctly judge 
of tjie sdaptatioa of a prairie country for tbe profitable 
prosecntioD of tbe dairy buaineee. 

There are many ftatnres connected with tUs important 
nl^ect, tbat dionid be known b; all who may htve any 
desire to transfer their eperatiims from high priced lands 
to tboaa of a nominal value, and nilhout fully enlarging 
apon the details at this time, a synofisis merely, will be 
HiTea, aod an early tqiportunity will be embraced for the 
more fuH development of tbe matter. 

Prairie grass will produce as good a quality of milk 
and cream, us the cultivated grasses, Ihougfa not quite so 
abundant. Cowaare exceedingly partial to It, so much 
■o tbat they prefer it to all otiier descrff^on of potlur- 
•IK, and for at le«M four months in the year it is quHeas 
reliable as either tlawthy or clover. Cows, as well as 
aU other descrfptioo of homed calilc. and horses, may 
te tolerably well wintered on pratrhe hay, at a merely 
■ominal cost; but it isobvlons tbat the male cause of the 
I »tlk in sommw, may be attribslcd to tbe 



almost exclusive vo at tMa deaeripltoa of winter pv»* 

vender, and the abscDce of esculent food; and not to the 
deGeitncy of nutritive propertiea in praitie grass for sum* 
mer pasturage. Summer ranges for cattle, Cor • verr 
long period to come, will be so abnndant, that the stock 
will not hare to travel to an Inconvenient distance from 
the farm buildmgs, if tbcy be judkciouily located. Atth« 
bead of all die streams, both in IIHdoIi and Iowa, ths 
prairie and timbered land are about equally distributed, 
and neither, in those regions ore found in large bodiea 
lying contiguously togethcT, liie country at those pcnnto 
presents a beautiful and undulating appearance, so eqnal- 
ly diversidod in hiU and vale, with an abundance of 
never Jailiog springs,' and comparatively no iwampc er 
waste lanifn, tbat at no distant day It most become 
occupied by an industrious and intelligent class of 
mtfwn brmers, who will introduoe not ouly a snperlor 
(ystem of dairying, but will atao engrafl upon westera 
agriculture tlie most approved systems of management 
included within tlie entire scope of a mixed syMem of 
husbandry. The price of butter aid cheese is fully 80 
per cent higher in tbe western markets than in the eas- 
tern, and can be produced at one half the cost. With 
tbete, and other powerful reaaoiu, we shall at soma fu- 
ture occasion bring this important subject more proml- 
uently before tbe American puUic. 

Tha OsoiadUn or Wild Oooi*. 

This interesting bird, though easily domcsttcated to 
such a degree that it will breed in its captive state, yet 
always, or at least lur many generations, poaaessessnms. 
thing of the migrating instinct Inherent ia the specte*. 



They are freqaenlly restless, and disposed tofly at tbo« 
seasons when the wild geese make their seml.annual 
journeys. They call to their brethren which happen to 
pau within sight or hearing; and if the tame ones are 
disabled from flight, (as is done by amputating one wing 
St tlie outer joint,) the wild ones not unfreqnentlyallgM 
to reconnoitre. If a wild flock is bewildered by having 
lost their leader, as Is sometimes the case, they bare 
been known to be so attracted by domesticatn] ones at 
the same upecles, that they have been ea»ily shot, or 
even taken alive. Col. J*QrEs, who keeps this bird in 
Ills collection, nenr Biislon, sTatcs that Socks of nild 
geese have several tliitcs aliglited near his ponltry-yard, 
and although near a highway which Is constantly tra- 
veled, tbcy have sometimes remained for a wliide da^, 
00 molestation of them being permitted. 
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Information ia asked by a correspondent relative to 
the best varieties of the apple for an orchard. Those 
most highly esteemed throughout the country, so far as 
tried, are the following: — For 4i«imB#r fruit — Early 
Harvest, Red Astraclian, Sine Qua Kon, Sops of Wine, 
Benoni, Summer Sweet Paradise, American Summer 
Pearmaio, Sweet Bough, and, when highly or richly cul- 
tivated, AVilliams' Favorite, ^u/umn /rut/—- Autumn 
Strawberry, Gravenstein, Porter, Lowell, Dyer,Famen8e, 
Hubbardston I^onesuch, Bambo, Belmont, and Fall 
Pippin, the four last keeping at the north through a large 
part of winter. Winttr varuf te^^Rhode Island Green- 
ing and Baldwin, for profuse bearing; Swaar andFsopus 
Spitzenbnrgh, for rich or high flavor; Red Canada and 
northern Spy, for agreeable pleasant quality late in 
spring; Ei^lish and Roxbury Russets for even surface 
and long keeping; Newtown Pippin, for high quality and 
high price, when sabjected to very rich culture; and 
Ladies Sweet, Tallman Sweet, Broadwell, Danvers, and 
Sweet Baldwin, for winter Sweet apples. Peck's Plea- 
sant, a fine early winter variety, exceeds nearly every 
other in the uniform fairness of the fruit through all sea- 
sons. The Yellow BeUflower and Jonathan, the Yande- 
Tere and Westfield Seeknofurther, should not be omitted 
in a complete collection of good winter apples; and 
Bawle's Janet and Pryor's Red will be regarded as in- 
dispensable at the Southwest. 
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Bdooatioii Neoeasary for the FaniMir. 

The opinion is very general that &rmen need no more 
than a oomroon school education-^that a college or aca- 
demical edncsiion, to them woidd be useless— nay some 
even aver that a college education, instead of being ad- 
Tantageous to a young fiarmer, would be highly detri- 
mental, by engendering habits of laziness, and unfitting 
him for the . laborious occupations of the farm. True, 
)i the boy has not been taught to work, he will dread 
work when a man— hence work should also form an im- 
portant part of his education, nor is there any necessity 
of the entire period of youth being qpeut in fitting for, 
uid going through coll^^, or that a degree should be 
obtained so soon. There is, in this country, too great 
haste to usher young men upon the stage of action, there 
being a striking difference in that reqpect between us and 
Europe. No matter if the young man is even thirty, 
before leaving college. If industrious and prudent, he 
will be better fitted to enjoy happiness and act his part 
on the farm, than a farmer of the same age brought up 
without any taste for reading. We assert that if any 
many needs a college education, it is the farmer. He 
needs it, not to make money and acquire what is termed 
a good living — ^that is enough to satisfy the phyacal wants 
of his nature, but he needs it to gratify the wants of his 
mind. There is no class whose physical wants are bet- 
ter supplied than the farmer: but the mind, that which 
alone renders our enjoyments superior to the brute crea- 
tion-*how little food, how little enjoyment is provided 
for it? Acre after acre is bought, and dollar upon dollar 
is put out at interest, but few or no books are bought or 
newspapers taken. 



* There are few iiumers who would not consider it tfa« 
height of extravagance and folly to buy a library of five 
hundred volume»--a telescope costing one hundred dol* 
lars, and a barometer or microscope. They would much 
prefer to have tlie cost of the above in money at interest 
—and why? Simply because their education unfits them 
to enjoy books or scientific instruments. There are few 
who will deny that the farmer with the library, telescopej 
barometer and mtscroscope, and the knowledge necessary 
to appreciate and use them, has more of the elements 
of hairiness at command, than an unlettered agrical^ 
turist who has thousands of dollars at interest. The 
former has materials for enjoyment at home — the lattet 
has money at interest. I once knew a childless old farm- 
er, with a large ikrm, and many thonsand dollars at in* 
terest. He was fond of reading. He only took a county 
newspaper costing one dollar a year, and borrowed other 
newspapers. I once asked him to subscribe for a city 
paper at one dollar a year. He said he was much pleased 
with the paper, and he intended to take it, but he would 
wait another year, and perhaps congress would reduce 
the postage, and Uien he would subscribe for it. Poor 
man I (mentally) to save eight cents, the difference in 
postage, he deprived himself of the Evening Poet one 
year, nor did he ever take it. 

If we travel among farmers, we meet with few Ubn^ 
ries, and little literary or scientific taste. Nothing has 
tended more to bring about this state of things than the 
impression that a college education is useless to the farm- 
er — the man who above aU others is best calculated to 
enjoy such an education — ^because he has most leisure 
which could be devoted to literature or science without 
the least detriment to his farming business — ^nay that 
would be benefitted with such an intelligent guide at the 
helm. 

Thanks to our agricultural papers, the prejudice against 

a liberal education is rapidly wearing away, and men are 

becoming more and more convinced that a good classical 

and scientific education is highly advantageous to the 

farmer . S . B . B u c klet . Wui Dresden, Tatet county f 

N, F., Dec. 1. 1861. 

»#< 

Wheat and Ohees. 



Eds. Cultivator— Without either the ability or In- 
clination to discuss the chess question, permit me to state 
a couple of facts which took place under my observm- 
tion. Some eight or ten years since, my father pur- 
chased one of Gilbert's fanning milb, which were then 
considered the best in this section. Previous to that 
time, we were much troubled with chess; but after using 
the new mill two or three years, the cliess had pretty 
much disappeared. A little previous to the last harvest, 

as I was walking near one of our wheat fields, my at- 
tention was attracted by a very large stool of chess, 
growing in the edge of the margin of the field. Alter 
pulling it np, and satisfying myself that it formed a 
single stool, I counted the stalks, and found it contained 
one hundred and five. Allowing twenty grains to the 
stalk-r-and I think this a moderate calculation — and we 
have more than two thousand fold. From these two 
facts, I drew as many conclusions. The first is, that* 
good fanning-mtll isa capital anti-transmutation machine; 
and second, that chess, from Its Immense power of re- 
production, requires pretty close watching. J. tf • 
ThrwipevilUf 1861. 
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Aantial Meeting of the N. T. State Ag. Society.' 

Th« Sociely- coiiveAed at ihe Ajwembly Chamber, at IS o'clock on 
the $l«t~-JoHN Dklafikld, E»q., hi the Chair; B. P. Joujctox, 
Bccretarv. 

AAcr ine usual opportunity for the admlMion oC Members, Mr. 
JoHKanir readtheaiiuoal report of the Kxecmive Commiitee. truumer- 
atiug tiie re»uli8 of their labors for the past year, with such sugg-es- 
lions for the future, as were dictated bv the experience of the past. 
The report wus accepted, atid ordered priuied. 

Mr. Tucker, the 'Treasurer, read his report, which sliowed the 
following nrsults: 

Balance iu treasury, Jan., 1851, 82,043 07 

Receipts during the year, from all sources, 14,575 78 

917,218 85 
Payments daring the year, 12,544 71 

Balance at this date $4,074 14 

Plate Slid Medals on hand, 5J2 25 

5,180 39 
Funds invested, 97,000 00 

8l3,ie6 30 

A commiitee of three from each Judicial District, was appointed 

by the memtiera present rmra each di«irict, to nommute officers for 

ensuing year, and to recommend the place for holding the next Fair. 

The commiliee was as follows : 

Pint Judicial Dislrict—J. D. Develtn, E. D. Morgan, Russell 
Smith. 
Seeond^J. A. King, Ii. G. Morris, W. Kelly. 
TMrd-^Q. Vail, A. Van Bergen, E P. Prentice. 
Fotutk—J. T. Blauchard. Le Roy Morey, E. W. Rogera. 
Fifth^-J. Buttrrfield, A. Z. McCnrly, J. A. Hhermau. 
Sixtk—H. 8. Randall, J. B. Williams, W. Rathbuu. 
Seventh— C. l^e, R. Rome, J. W. Biifsell. 
Eighth— h. F. Allen, J. A. McElwaine, Levi Fish. 
On the report of this committee, the following officers were elected 
tot the ensuing year : 

Presideut—HRNRY WAGER, of On«-ida. 
Vice-Pbkhidknts. 
I. James Moxror, of New- York 
II. Lewis G. Morris, Westchester. 
fir. Anthony Va?i Bergen, Greene. 
IV. WiNSLOW C. Watsok, Essex. 
V. Throdorr H. Faxton, Oneida. 
Vr. OrxtiT C. Chamserlin, Otsego. 
VII. Charles Lee, Yates. 
Vlll. Jauxs McKlwaike, Wyoming. 
Cor. SecreUvy—ll. P. Johnson, Albany 
Ree Secretary— Erastus Cor.nixg, Jr., Albany. 
TVeomrcr— Luther Tucker, Albany. 
Members of the Extcutiw Committee— S. T. Blanchard and J. 
A- CoRT, Saratoga; J. Bctterpisld, Oneida; J. B.Bitrnxtt, Syra- 
cuse, aiul Wm. Kellet, Dutchess. 

Wednesday Evening, Jan. 21. 
Mr. Delatield^ the President, delivered nn address on the sulyect 
of tlie World's Fair, and prensnted the medals, awarded by this So- 
ciety to those who received premiums at the London Exmbiiioii, as 
follows : 

To Mr. A. E. Brown, representing the Adirondac Iron Company, 
a gold medal was presentt-d for specimens of American steel. 

To Messrs. Bell, of Wesicheisier, and Gen. Harmnn of Monroe, 
were proeented each a gold medal lor specimens of wheat; and to 
Mr. W. HotehkiiM, of Niugnra, a silver medal for similar specimens. 
To B. B. Kirtlnnd, of Greenbush, a beaul.fnl silver goblet, for 34 
specimens of Indian corn. 
To Mr. Dix, of Oneida, a silver medal for specimens of flax. 
To Mr. Person, of New-York, for the piano exhibited, as a rare 
achievement in' the mu)«iciil art, a gold metlal. 
To Mr. Pulmer^ a gold medal, for an artificial limb. 
To Rot)ert Livuigslon Pell, a vlver medal, for specimons of the 
American forest, of which honorable mention was made. 
To I>e Roy and Blodgett, a gold medal, for a sewing machine. 
To Messrs. Allen h Co., of New-York, a silver medal, for the ex- 
hibition of tools. 
To Messrs. Prouty h Mears, gold medal, for a plow. 
To Mr. McCormick. a gold medal, for his reaping machine. 
To Dr. Willard ana associates, of the Oswego ^Starch Factory, 
gold and lilver medals of the Society, for the samples of starch 01111 
corn farina. 

Prov Nortor was then announced and delivered an addreai, on 
the absolute dependmice of Agriculture upon Science, for its progress. 
He cantioned mrmers against the notion, that it is an easy thnt^ to 
become a scientific Agriculturist, and argued that extreme cauiiou 
was necessary in order that every step might be certain advnnce. 
Re declared himself in favor of an Agricultural college, but advised 
to a small beginnhig. I^et the essentfals be fir*t cared for— fMcAers 
and sfMrfsMCs— and tne superstructures would follow in their turn. As 
R whole the address \n» well-timed and full of thought, calculated 
to rightly direct public sentiment. 

Tliursday Evenings Jan. 22. 

The Society convened at the A.«sembly Chnml»er. nt 7 o'clock, 
when the Secretary, Mr. Johnson, read the reix>rts of the several 
eommiltees, awarding premiums as followv : 

Management of Farms. — 1. E. S. Hay ward, Brighton, silver cup. 
950—2 B. B Kirtland, Greenbush, oilver cnp, S.&— 3. Albert 6'. 
Ford, Rockton, silver cup, 9*20. 

Erperimmts in Draining. — 1. John Johnston, Scnaea eo , silver 
eiip» 990—2. T. O. Yeomans, Walworth, sdver cup, 990. 



Dairy J7»;irfmgs.— Premiums of 9S5 each, were awarded H» 
Moms Eames, Rutland, and Parts Barber, Homer, for plans of clairy 
buildings. 

Butler.— 1. Israel Denio, Rome. 915~S. Noali Hitchcock, Homer, 
910—3. L. L. French} Warren, 9^. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Winter Wheat — 1. Samuel L. Thompson, SetauVet^SulTtdk coonty, 
S acres, 54^ bushels per acre, 920—2. E. M Bradlv, East Bloonnfield^ 
Ontario county, 41^ busheU per acre, 915—3. Jomes McCready, 
nattsburgh, Clinton county. 2 acres, 43 bu»hels per acre, 95. 

Spring Wheat— I. Chas. W. Eells, Wesunorelaiid, Oneida, cocuitya 
2 acres. 40 bushels 50 lt)S. per acre, 915. 

Hye—E. W. Bushnell, Hillsdalr, Colombia eoonty, S acres, 40 
bushels, 22 ILs per acre, $15. 

S. Poster, Hillsdale, Columbia cocmiy, 2 acres, 42 buabels per 
acre. No award. 

Oats— I. Peter Crispel. Jr., Hnrley, Ulster co., 2 acres, 73 bosh- 
eU 20 qts per acre. 915—2. H. B. Bartlett, Paris, Oneida coimly, S 
acres, 72] ImiihcU per acre, 910—3. E. W. Baslmelt, Hillsdale, Co> 
lurnbia co., 2 acres, 85 bushel* 4 quarts per acre, ^J-r*- I- Foster, 
Hillsilale, Columbia ro., 2 acres, 64i bu. per acre ; no sample funiiahed. 

Indian Corn—E. M. Bradley, East Bloomfield; 5 55-100 ocres, 98 
bushels i)er acre, 920. 

Flax— Benj. Aikeus. Pittsto>vn, 910. 
* Thbaceo—ThoA. A. Smith, Syracuse, 95. 

Timothy Seed— I. Douw Van Yechten, 95—2. C. W. Bella. 
We!«lmoreland, 93 

Buck Wheat— I. L. L. French, Warren, 910-2. D. Conrsd, Bnia»> 
wick 9^ 

Peas—]. E. S. Salisbury, Ellisburgh, 910—2. L. L. French, Wor- 
reiK 98— 3. E. M. Bradley, E. BI<H>mfield, 95. 

Beans — E. 8. Salifibury, Ellixburgh, 910. 

Barley—}. Beuj. Eno<, De Ruyter, 915-^ E. R. Dix, Vernon, 
910—3. Wm. Davison, Hartwick, 95. 

20 BUSHELS GRAIN— /^ftng Wheat— 1. Geo. K. Eells, Kirt- 
land, 98-^D. Conrnd, Brunswick, 95. 

Barley— Wm. DuviscHi, Hartwick, 95. 

Indian Corn— I. B. B. Kirtland, 95—2. Adam Laborence, Bethle- 
hem. 93. 

Rye—D. Conrnd, 95 

Ooxs— J. McD. Mclniyre, Albany, 95. 

SEEDS— 2VmalAy—C. W. Eelis, Westmoreland, 95. 

Messrs. Rapalje k, Co., Rochester, had on exhibition several sam* 

Sles of Beans, Peas, Ac., for which a silver medal was awarded, 
f essrs. Emery A; Co., Albany, exhibited a great variety of samples 
of Peas, Beans and GnnWn Seeds, which were pronounced by good 
judges as being beautiful samples. 

FATCATTLI-:—J5«»i Fat Oa^L L. Turner, Gcneseo, 915— 2. B. 
McNeil, Schoharie, 910. 

Best Fat Steer— B. McNeil, Schoharie, 915—2. Milton Knicker- 
bocker, .^cliodack, SIO. 

R<5i Fat Cow—\V. A. Mills, Geneseo, 910—2. W. A. Mills, 95. 

Best Fat Hei/$r--D. S. Baker, W. Bloomfield, 910-2. W. A 
Mills, Geneseo, 95. 

FAT SHEEP— Long IToslMr- B. McNeil, Schoharie, 93. 

Middle Wooied—l. J. McD. Mclntyre, Albany, South Down, 98— 
2. D. S. Bnker, W. Bloomfield. 95. 

Cross Brted—i. B. McNeil, 9i»-2. D. S. Baker, 95. 

Swine — C. Knapp, two heavy live ho>g»j Special, 98. 

Special Premiums— M. L. Turner, Geneseo, ox, 93— B. McNeil, 
Schoharie, ox, 9S— L. D. Ledvard, jr., Cazenovia, ox, 98 — D. I* 
Baker, W. Bloomfield, heifer, 95— W. A. Mills, spayeS heifer, 95. 

DRESSED MEATS— J7«e/— I. Chas. Snowden, Albany, faned 
by Saml. McGraw, Cortland, diploma — 2. Jus. Butteraby, Albsmy, 
fatteil l»v Mr. McGraw, smnll silver me<Ial. 

SiTfai— over 300 llw.—l. E. Gove, Watervliet, 95— 2. H.O.Harm, 
Scipio, S3. Under 300 lbs.— 1. Rich. Gregory, Fleming, 95— 2. Mr. 
Davliwm, HnriM'ick. 93. 

Mutton— lAMig W<K>led— 1. P. Downy, 95. Short Wooled-~l and 
2. Cha<i. Snowden. 95 aiul $Q. Cross Breed— 1. P. Downy, 95. 

Turkies—l. B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush, 92— 2. W. H. Richardeoa, 
Albany, 91- 

Geese— Stiml. R. Mott, Mcchnnicsville, 92 

Ducks— W. H. Richardson, Albany, 92. 

The Premiums on Fniits we are compelled to omit for vrant of 
room. The exhibition was uimsually fine. A gold medal waa 
awarded to Mr. Townsekp Glover of Fishkill, for models of Fmit 
and Insects. Tliese were done in plaster and colored to the ^ife. 

The President, Hon. J. Dvlafield, on retiring from the chair, 
pronounced uu elaborate addres.«, in which he reviewed the early 
nistory of the State, alluded to the increased facilities for improve* 
ment in Agriculture, since it had been studied as a Science, and 
urged the duty nnd imperoiive neoessiity of establishing an Tn*tituTion 
in which the principles of Agriculture should be taught. The pro- 
durtion was throughout of a deep and practical nature, and deservee 
a careful perusal. At the olow of hi* address, Mr. Delapisld intnu 
duced the President elect, Hemrt Wager, Esq., of Oneida, who 
briefly thanked the Society for the honor they had conferred upon 
him. and remarked that he was not a talking man, liot that any 
druAs for labor the Society might m -ke np<^n him. would be duly 
honored. The exercises of the Society were we'l aiteiHled, and a 
unanimity and earnestness of feeling, which argues well for the 
t'ulure prospects of the St-^ciety. seemed to prevail. 

We nave only room 10 add Hint the exhibiticni of fiit stock, dressed 
meats. Grains, ic, nitliouph only on experiment, and the weather 
extremely uniavorable. exceeded what \vhs anticipated, and w«a 
such as to warrant a more liberal Hcule of premiums for uitoilier year. 

At n meethjg of the Executive Committee «mi the 23d. it "wns re- 
so'ved that the Fair for this year, be held at UTIC A, on the 7th, 8tk, 
Oth hikI 10th of September, tf the requirements of the committee are 
complied with. 
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Mr. Vu2^ Imported Bdiar "Tun !■•■■." 

!». CitTirATon-AIInir me to huid ron tlie Mdigrce of me dT 
Iwo Shnrt-boru heilin, which lixdcrBd hi JnlT IWr'r*"> Mr. 

- ■'- '-■ -■ - -■ - -irflK* llllr TuoBil ItATIU, E<q., of 



OH. Yotl 



..Kngl.1. 



...... .1 — ,n,11wl Mr. BiiL^i 



SqiUnibn' Jm. IIsv 
Um ned^rce of lh> brif 



•tiipTta Ciom Uinitoii in The 3TM nC Aggiin, 



wa^hiJ. 



!WAIT, £■)., laild nuvcJiDr. New.Cu 

Jin Ilia ■•niduii "Purinr-r'i Migutiiic," 
. Mr. EwiiT RiiHirhf, ipoliiiift of Ih 



■Ivrd »h Jan 



hifhex ^ttftn ; wbiln ike hkle « •idnci«il1i Ibiek M iiidicala n a. 
»lliMe«i«iiiiijoii,ii«*l*aira]r,whcH <m Wiwhh iIi* lii|a»uid 

Ikiinb, und Ml BDMhw uinlcr the hand upoii Iha cellulM ■- 

■■■It, tsfelhtt wilh At lott Hud Ibrry icil ' '' 

in 111 ciiniiinliiiiiry Mgnt ihrDnthmu ihr I 
■mH auit I diBHUiDii u rapid lalihieoii cT 

fcdlgne nflht ibovi heifer, "Yiirin Lul ' t^aivn era jbd., 
1SW-«KI lir the Docbm bull, iih Duke *r York (lOlST)— Ihe dam 
of liiii bull M Dwlwa SIX, amt Ihia 4lliDuke ar Vork-wai MRrkiMil 
at Uia law ule dC Mr. Baiet' lirid liy Ri<ri thicle ai £210 Merlin;, 
■boat Msa, awl jaipaken oT in Ih* •um* aitirla abma qaoiad ffoa 
Iha '' PamMT'i Magazine^' iiiihe MIoH-inc liuit[iw|R — "Thii eiii- 
mal. uDw iIh |mp«Tiy of Earl J>udr, it ihe wm idw of hoTijie ai- 
(•HcBcej Uaniniuacniiaiia.aBd pccliccliiM n cveiT poiol of •!■ 
eiUrwB, enliile hiiB la cnisidciaiiiiii, ai Iha liriglilc*) icin of Mie 
hndi aiid if not iha mv baM baU iu eilHeuee, he ccflaialr «■»« 
bi Hi[|iaHed." The ediior of ihe "Macixine," in an >p|Kiiilcd 
hole, rtmorka-r'* Aaa jmofof duii,aw1 wbal lur be eipvcted from 
hianrodiu'e. wa beg lo obariva, thai Ibc nily ihitenlvrtitnlbtrhini, 
mliHd 11>e Hia of £3711 la.,M«lii«," being equal In «»l each. 
(Ilnarbe well hen loHBIa thai' '^■rnilAfh" la mow iucalf hv 
Ika DitckrH boll Sik Duke af Voik, and ihal he ia an owu hralher to 
the 4ih Duke of Yoik ahova ■ItndeA to, and her tiine of ealviiigalioui 

Diiuh &I.I. tat liy 4ih Duke uf I4.)rihihumbf rliiid |3(M0)— EioiHt dim 
Diiimh, hr ^ F.iTl oTDarlintlan (1MSI aUohralby Mr, Duo— (real 
giaud din Red Tbgopioii, boufhi ul Mr. Bale*. B; Ibi* pedi|re( 



K preiriil prcdael oi *^ YarnB I^h" will hara 
DucbEH bidla, wliich will make ii |iha Duchea 

nulnkeaninla- 



real hi breeding Hock, id bIidw how tout il m 
benl of ftiiialn of a ihiucbIiii ranilli afiilack. 
illoiTrd lo Kinaik, Ihal hit IrM inninalioii I. 
la IMn, wheii I inMned but Dak* DrWeilingni 
Since liien I have had Qem him and Mr. BelT ai 



inmalioii fron Mr Biu< 
'WelliiiEni and beifcr D 



nwi men) 1 him leun'wd iii mir lienl eiren iwo, haiiui iRWin mi 
lerd uf Ihit ranUr eivhl bawl in alL AH oflhex are in )>re«tiiig c«>- 
iiiou, emM one. ti haa been n* aim H nuke mr bcrd to «niaiM 
milDellr, pTwcipaUr o( ihi>a:nHn of bU»d. 
The yoHiif bolla bred frotn thefe cowt, 1 hnve dinpoaed of, with Iha 
be eicepiKiii af (Bch u [ uerdrd Inr my held, aiid 1 ini graiiGid IB 
ttrm rnta Ibcir awiiara Ihal Ibey bare done naeh gmd where kcr 
mn |aiir. Among ihoH Kid wni "HaliKii," when a cnlf uol 

ilr. WiTiixiiAi.L, of upper Ceunda, Iiitt:o0. ThiebulLuawimf 
MI jreare old, Mr. Kutcumir ued la hia herd three yeeii, and 1^ 
lie reaaou that he eouliT uol breed him In hit own heifer*, he bt oajrfal 

raeik, and At aiile. 'Hut buU^i appeanuire then, too are aware, m- 
racled miteh Mlmiraiifli^ he waa awarded ilk* li^premiun iiiti>« 
lui nT Aireiini Hoct, and wna Kdd ihonhr allrr hi< appearsiiH ni 
lie ground at RWU, to Mr. M. P. Ciuniii of Madim eaunir. la 
. leiier 1 received iron the il«L Amh Fd*obhoii, dnted Nor. 13, 
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My brut now 



Iter. I en imly happy 
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niuiu of ■liuu iliiny head, young ami old. I beg 

ly be of aome iulereel lo eonia of your iiumeruna 
mid re«peciA:ll) )oun, Ac-- Gko. Vail. TVef . Jan 
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a. M Teylor, Sehay'ar Falb. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



AoKHowLiDOVKiiTS. — Con|ii»iiiication8 ba^e been re» 
ccWed since oar last, from John Waters, James Fonn* 
tain, Boelbeye, C. £. Goodrich, Wm. McG., An old 
Farnkcr, Hoosier, A. If able, H. R. L., Prof. Korton, S. 
Smith, Jo)in Ltoyd, B., Oeo. Vaii, S. Edwards Todd, 
W. Bacon, A Subscriber, Qeo. Mansfield, L. Durand, 
W. L. Eaton, Wm. Bailey, Ra-ab Shagy, V. A., Geo. 
E. Snider. 

Books, Pavpblkts, Sec., have been received as fol- 
lows: EvAXs' Dairyman's Manual.— An account of 
Mr. J. J. Mkcbi's forming operations at Tiptree Hall, 
England, from B. P. Jobmsov, Esq.— —Transactions of 
Worcester Go. (Mass.) Ag. Society ibr 1851, (Vom Johh 
W. LuiooLii, Esq.— Annual Reports of the New Ha- 
Ten Hort. Society, for 1861.— Descriptive Catalogue 
of Thosp, Smith, Haxchktt, & Go.'s Syracose Nur- 
series. ^Patent Office Report on Agriculture, for 1860 

-61, from Hon. T. Swbajik, Com. Patenta. 

IC^ We have delayed a notice of the retirement of our 
late associate, Mr. Howard, from the Cultivator, in order 
that we might at the same time announce his entrance 
upon his new duties as Editor of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Botton Cultivator ^ a weekly Journal of 
Tery extensive circulation throughout New England. Mr. 
HowABD has been our associate in the management of 
The Cultivator for many years; and in parting with him, 
aa we do with sincere regret, we take pleasure in con- 
gratulating our New-England brethren of the agi'icnltural 
press on the acquisition to their corps of so valuable a 
member,— one so worthy of their regard and confidence. 
We may also congratuliite the readers of the Boston 
Cultivator on his accession to the editorial chair of that 
paper, for we feel well assured that no one could be found 
whose sound views and thorough knowledge better quali- 
fy him for the place. 

Ubivebsitt of ALBANY. — This institution is now fairly 
in operation. The opening lecture of the Agbtcultual 
Course, was delivered on Wednesday evening, Jan. 14th, 
to a large and attentive audience, by Prof. Nortoh. A 
large number of the members of the legislature, and 
citizens of the city, were in attendance, and the sympathy 
manifested in the purpose of the University, was highly 
gratifying to the friends and projectors of the Institution. 
Several of the Senatorial Districts have already fnmished 
their quota of students, and the prospects are fair for a 
large and respectable class. Prof. Nortob made a brief 
exposition of the general plan of the University, in the 
course of which he stated that at no time before, in this 
country, bad so full a course of popular lectures on 
practical science been accessible to the public. The Law 
Department is succeeding admirably. 

B:^ The inquiry of our friend at St. Hilaire, C. E., on 
the manufacture of maple sugar, we have sent to Mr. 
Hall of Shelburne, Vt. , who we hope will furnish the 
information desired. 



Lead Pipe. — J. L. M. Lead pipe is worth from 5| 
to 6^ cents per pound. The average of pipe of half 
inch calibre, weighs about three pounds to the yard. 



Fbebch Meribo Sheep — Cobrbctiob. — ^In a com- 
munication in the December number of the Cultivator, 
on " Farming m Delaware County," it is said by ja typo- 
graphical error, that French Merino lambs were exhibit- 
ed at the show of ti»e Delaware County Agricultural So- 
ciety, from the flock of " F. M'lntosh*' of Otsego coun- 
ty. The name should have been printed F. M. Rotch, 
of Morris, Otsego county. We greatly regret the mis- 
take, which should have been corrected in our Jaauarx 
number, has it been ascertained in leaaon. Mr. Rotcv 
has fanported on fats own aooonnt, aad as agent for otiiers, 
about 180 head of French Merino sheep. The aBinaali 
were selected by himself, under the most fitvorable cwp 
curastances. He spent much time in France ; visited att 
the celebrated flocks, and thoroughly discussed with the 
owners and shepherds, in their own tongne, all BiatterB 
relating to sheep. He bought the best sheep he could 
obtain — having ample means at his disposal to do so,-— 
and we have learned from good Judges who have seen 
those he sent over, that they are very superior specameaB 
of that noted stock. ■ 

Tbb Wbstbbb World Ibstitbtb. — ^P]ao8f4H' improve- 
mcnt are on foot everywhere. A circular has been soot 
us flrom San Francisco, giving notice of a WssTBur 
World Ibstitvte, whose object is the advancement, 
throughout th^ entire Pacific coast, of all the great ift> 
terests of Agriculture, Commerce, Horticulture, Mining, 
Manufacturing, and the Arts and Sciences — improvement 
in the breed of Horses and Cattle, and the general de* 
veloproent of all the varied resources of the State. A 
Museum and Conservatory arc established in connection 
with the Institute, and addresses on the Natural ScienoeB 
are in contemplation. This magnificent project is in per- 
fect keeping with the gmnd scale upon which Califomians 
act, and will aid in bringing to light the exhaustless r^ 
sources of the country. 

Heavy Litter of Piqs. — Mr. Geo. E. Skider, of 
St. John, V. B., writes us that Mr. Hatward, a farmer 
in Kings county. Parish of Sussex, has recently slaugh* 
tercd nine pigs of extraordinary weight. They Vere all 
of one litter, and killed when eight months old. Their 
weight was as follows: 840 lbs.; 848 lbs.; 808 lbs.; 294 
lbs. ; 858 lbs. ; 867 lbs. ; 828 lbs. ; 886 lbs. ; 800 lbs. To- 
tal weight; 2,974 lbs. Average weight, 880 i lbs. Eight 
of these pigs were sold for $208. Has this ever beea 
beaten? _^. 

MiBERAL Theory or Mabures. — ^Messrs. Lawbs It 
Gilbert have published in the Journal of the Royal Ag» 
ricultnral Society, the results of many experiments, 
made by them in the course of many years, to ascertain 
the correctness of the idea advanced by Liebig, that it is 
only necessary to apply the ashes of plants or mineral 
substances, for the support of crops. They took plots ef 
ground of equal quality, containing equal superfices, and 
applied diiferent substances to the same crop. In one in- 
stance, ground which had no manure, produced 16 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre ; 14 tons of yard manure pro- 
duced 22 bushels; the ashts of 14 tons of yard manure, 
16 bushels ; mean produce of nine plots supplied with 
artificial mineral manures, 16 bushels 8} pecks ; on other 
plots, the addition of 65 pounds sulphate of ammonM, 
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(which Liebfg held was '' unnecessary/') gave an ave- 
nge of 21 boalielfl. The increase by the use of the min« 
eral manures recommended by Liebig, was therefore, leas 
than two bushels per acre, and the increase by ashes of 
manure, nothing. 

Sai« Hat.^-TIio saline herbage of nsarshes near the 
aea, is valuable for feeding stock, especially so when fed 
In connection vrith fresh hay. It is most valuable te mix 
with hay which grows on bogs or wet lands. The salt 
hfty imparts a relish to the other, and cattle thrive well 
•o the mixture. It is best to mix the salt and fresh to- 
gether in the mow or stack — ^putting them in alternate 
layers. If the salt hay is not more than half made, it 
MMwers full as well for this purpose. 

VowiKQ Machinx. — A correspondent at Newport, R. 
i., says — " a good mowing macliine is much wanted here. 
Our fields are snnooth, and pretty free from stones, and 
several, I think, would purchase such machines, if they 
would do the work properly, and could be furnished at a 
reasonable price." If any of our readers have used 
KetchumV, or any other mower, we should be glad to 
receive their o|»nion8 as to its usefulness. 

As Address before the Cortland Co. Ag. Society, by 
B. Masks, affords one of many evidences, that public 
ientiment is becoming more universally alive to the ne- 
cessity of educating mind to think and Judge for itself. 
TTe wish the truths presented so clearly and impressively 
in this address — that intelligence is the basis of our boasted 
freedom and power — that worth should form our esti- 
mftte of character — that in a high standard of individual 
attainment is our country's brightest hope, might be 
echoed and re-echoed till every mind had caught some- 
thing of their spirit, and learned to act wisely under their 
inflnence. ■' 

TIiGH Manurihq. — The editor of the Michigan Farm- 
er, in his foreign correspondence, states that Robert 
Craig, a very successful cultivator near Glasgow, ap- 
plies mannre at the rate of one hundred dtjtare per 
aere! — and finds it profitable. Although he makes much 
on his excellent and fertile farm, he draws large addi- 
tional quantities 5 miles after paying overa dollar a load 
for it. It costs him over two and a half dollars per ton 
when applied. He gives forty tons to each acre. This 
keeps the soil in fine condition for several years, or till 
his five-year rotation is completed. 

Lard Oil. — Tlie editor of the Prairie Farmer, In re- 
ply to the condemnation of lard oil for lamps by the 
Patent Office Report, says, <* We have used lard oil for 
cfgnt years steadily, both in the office and In the house, 
and would by no means exehange it for any material for 
light with which we are acquainted. We have used it 
in difibrent sorts of lamps, solar included, and find it 
everywhere and in every way superior. Its single de- 
fect is that in the coldeet weather in the morning it is 
too easily affected with cold, requiring the use of a candle 
till the room is somewhat warmed.'' 



Cost or the Conir-cROP iw the West. — The Prairie 
Farmer says that he has made inquiry of several corn 
raisers in middle Illinois, of the absolute cost of this 
grain per bushel in the crib. There was very little dif- 



ference in their estimates, which ranged from /our toeix 
eenie ! The soil is of such a nature as to be plowed whh 
the greatest ease, no hoeing is needed, all the cultivating 
being done by horses, the rows being flrom half a mile 
to two miles in length, and the husking of the huge ears 
being done from the standing stalks in this field. 

Wire Worms. — According to • sttftemeot in the 
Prairie Farmer, salt is not agreeable t» this larva. LaMl 
infested by thousands was sown in the fall with reftist 
salt at the rate of three and a half bushels per aare. 
The next summer very few were seen, and ai\«rward8 
all gradually diss ppeaied. Worth trying, at least, aU 
though the proportion of salt when dlssc^ed ia the mM 
would be only about one fifty- thoMandth part. 

Wasbihq Sprixq Wheat. — A correspondent of the 
Genesee Farmer, pursues the following method of free- 
ing wheat for sowing of oats and other seeds :*-ne pnin 
three pecks of wheat In a wash-tub, tills It with water, 
and after stirring removes the oats and such other seeds 
as rise to the surface. The oats that will not float are re 
moved by stirring the whole round rapidly by means of 
a I addle in a circular motion, which throws the oats to- 
wards the middle into a heap, when they are removed, 
and the process is repeated till the whole is clean. 

DiGifiTT AED Disgrace or Labor. — Dr.Tuthlll shows 
the dignity of use Ail labor, and the disgrace of that 
wbioh is merely fashionable, in hisaddrets before the SuA 
folk county Agricultural Society, as follows: — *' If a 
stout vigorous citizen has a load of wood lying on the 
side-walk, he may as well hang himself as to be fool 
enough to saw it himself; yet if Faddy has pitched it in 
out of sights we are not sure but he may saw on till 
doonisd.iy, and no one esteem him less of a gentleman. 
Be would no sooner be cangl it carrying a trunk the length 
of a block to an omnibus, than stealing a body from a 
grave-yard ; yet he will boast among his friends of the 
enormous weight he carries in the gymnasium, having 
paid a fee of thirty dollars a year for the privilege!" 

Liquid amd Solid Manure. — Charlss Alexaedee, 
a careful and accurate farmer in Scotland, found that 
while 14 head of cattle would make six loads of solid 
manure, the liquid would saturate seven loads of loam, 
rendering it of equal value. He bad repeated the ex- 
periment for ten years, and found the saturated earth 
fully equal to the best putrescent manure. How many 
dollars worth are thus lost annually by each of the mil- 
lion farmers of this country? And what is the aggre- 
gate loss in the whole country taken together? 

Value o? Guaro.— At a meeting of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, George W. Dobbhi, the Secre- 
tary, in speaking of the great value of this powerfVil 
manure on old or worn-ont fields, said that SOO lbs. per 
acre, on potatoes, was equal to a dressing of good stable 
manure — ^more than this made too great a growth of 
stalks. It succeeded well on wheat and clover, but not 
on oats. 

Cr#ws.— " An old Farmer," after alluding to the in- 
crease of crows in many places, and the great Injury 
they do to fields of grain, poultry yards, and In the de- 
struction of small birds, recommends that a law be passed 
offering a bounty of 26 cents each for their destruction. 
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Faex-Housb. — I wish to build me a farm-boiue, to 
cost ttom $800 to $1;000, and have not, as yet, seen any 
plan that exactly suited me; and should be gratified if 
some of yonr readers, who hare built such a house, 
would furnkh the plans for the Cultivator. G. L. 

AusTEALTAM Whsat. — Wilt some one who has grown 
this wheat, inform me whether it is likely to be more 
prodncti?e and profitable than the Blue Stem or Soules 
Wheat— and if so, where it can be had. C. L. 

If ILL roK GsiHDiHa Feed. — P. N., Connelsville, Pa. 
The best mill for this purpose that we know of, is Sin- 
Clair's of Baltimore. It will grind four or five bushels 
per hour. It may be had in this city of Emery k Co., 
and we presume of dealers in agricultural implements 
In Philadelphia— price $85. 

GoTSEVOR HfiHT, of Kcw-York, in his recent message, 

has the foUowiog remarks on the establishment of an 

Agricultural Institution:— 

** Much interest has been manifested for some years 
past in favor of crentinff an institution for the advance- 
ment of agricultural science and of knowledge in the 
mechanic arts. The views in favor of this measure ex- 
pressed in my last annual communication, remain un- 
changed. My impressions are still favorable to the plan 
of combining in one college two distinct departments for 
instruction in agricultural and mechanical science : but 
many whose opinions are entitled to weight, contend that 
a separate establishment for each branch would be most 
advantageous to both. Before adopting any final action 
on the subject, ^e merits of the several ^'stems of or- 
ganization that have been proposed, should be maturely 
considered. I would respectfully recommend that a 
sufficient portion of the proceeds of the next sale of lands 
for taxes be appropriated to the erection of an institution 
which shall stand as a lasting memorial of our munifl- 
oence, and contribute to the diflllision of intelligence 
among the producing classes, during all fViture time. 

>•• 

BUSIN ESS NOT ICES, 

IBr&rj Sahfloriber an Agent. 

All OUT Subaeriben, m well as all Pottmaslers, are Mpecially in- 
▼ited lo aci as Ageiita for our publijalioiia, The CvbTivAToa aixi 

TUZHOKTICCLTITXIST. 

C^ Ag«nl« who cdmpnte for our Preminms, will aid oa in keep- 
ing their accomiu, if they will nomber their rabecriberv, 1, V, 3^ aiid 
upwarda. 

■ ■ *♦• 

Bemember the Terms to dubs. 

8eren Copiea for 86.00— FiAeeii Copie9, and the Hortictilturitt, ux 
tnomha, to liie Agent, for SIO.00. 

07* III anawer to aeveral iiiqmriet, we would fate, that it is not 
required that all papers in a club should be sent to one post office 
We will address them to as iniuiy different offices as may be neces- 
sary. 
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As an inducement to those disposed to act as Agents, the following 
Prtminms will be paid in Cash, Silvkh Plats, or Aosicultvb.ai. 
Books and Implxmkkts, lo those who send us the largest list of sub- 
scribers for Thx Cultivator for 1852, previous to the tenth cf Aprii 
n*xt. 

I. To the one sending us the largest number, with the pay in ad- 
vance, at the club price of sixty-seven cents each, the sum of Fi/tt 

I>0LLASS. 

8. To the one sending us the next largeKt list, the sum of Fostt 

DOLLAKS. 

3. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Thibtt- 
FivK Dollars. 

4. For the next largest list, the sum of Thirtt Dou.ars. 

5. For the next largest list, the sum of Twrhty-Fivr Dollars. 

6. For the uf xt largest list, Twxkty Dollars. 

7. For the next laigesi list, FirrKKN Dollars. 

8. For the next largest list, Ten Dollars. ^ 

9. For the next largest list, Five Dollars. 

10 To all who send ns Thirty Siibjicrihers or over, and do not re- 
ceive one of the above Prises, a copy of TiiR Horticulturist for 
mie year. 

II. To ail who send us Fifteen (Hifascrihers, and do not receive oita 
ff ttie above Premiiuns, Tm Horticvltorist for six months. 



Allmnr Prices Cnnneiit* 

Alraxt, Tuesday, Jan. 90, 18St. 

FLOUR.— Tlie market at this point, during the last four weekly 
has been quiet, with an occasional exception of purchasers on speco- 
latioa. The trade is confined to the city and a limited Eastern de- 
mand at •4.89a44l7^ for ordhiary State, •4.37^4.60 for good State 
and Indiana and Michigan, •4.50a4.0S| for Genesee, and IM TSaS^SO 
for fancies and extra. A sale of 1 ,000 bis. Oswego, was made last 
week at $4.25. Buckwheat flour is saleable from store at S'2u2.0i>J. 

GRAIN — We have no soles of wheat to report; holders have ad- 
vanced their views, and prime samples of Genesee wheat are tknaltf 
held at 91 12^, with not much dieposttion to sell at that figtire. doma 
sales of Barley have been mode from store and to arrive, at prieea 
ranging from 70a78c. for ordinary to good lots ; in the street OSaTSe. 
is poid. Oats in the street are now firm at 47c., and Rye 08e. 

HOPS sell iu retail lou at 30a33c. In New-York the moilcet is 
firm at 27a3Sc. for Eastern and Western, with a good demand. Hm 
Shipping Listj at New- York, estimates the new crop of Hops at 
14,000 bales, with 1700 bnles of old Hops on hand, and states the d«- 
deficiciicy at about 5,000 bales. 

PROVISIONS.— In cut and barreled meats, we have no sale* at 
moment, at this market to report ; a sale of 100 bis. mess pork, cm 
from Lake Hogs, was made yesterday at 9f4.50. The retail market 
may be quoted, mess pork at 1 15.50; prime $14; clear 818. Mem 
beef fO.50; prime $5.50; siRoked beef 9c. : smoked hams 0^. ; hami 
in pickle Oc. ; lard 9^c. Cheese 6|a7c. Butter lOalSe. 

Dressed Hogs have sold readily on arrival, the price for oeveral 
days pa«t ranging from $6.50a6.75 for fair to prime \ot%; lots, still fed, 
are taken on the spot and to arrive at $5.0*i|ii5.75. In the West thm 
packing business is nearly closed, the number cut is less tliou lool 
year, but the hqgs are heavier; whether enough so to make up th« 
deficiency and the stock of old Pork oa the sea board, remains to b4 
seen. 

WOOL.— The market ai this point is quiet; the demand, however, 
is good. At New- York, on the 17lh inst., the Reporter quotes only 
one transaction in domestic; a sole of 12,000 fine fle«)ce at 43e. codu 
Other woob of same class are held at 45c. Quouiious are nominally 
the some, but on abatement of 3c. per lb. from December prices ^I'onld 
be snbmitied to effect soles. In foreign, there has been o small de- 
mand from dealers, but the general tone of the market is flat. Quo- 
tations unaltered. From the other markets there ia nothing of inieresL 

SEEDS.— The New- York papers quote Clover iu better request 
for export both to England and the Continent ; 25 tcs. sold for Scotland 
on private terms. Timothy remains dull ; mowed may be qoted $14r 
18, and reaped $2taS1, without soles. Of Flax, we notice aolea of 
100 tcs.elfRn, within o week, at $12.50; and 1500 bushels rough, m 
lots, $1.44ald60, which for the latter is on advance. 



To Virfinia Farmera* 

A PRACTICAL Farmer and Dairyman wishes to obtain a form 
to manage at a given salary, or on shares, in some healthy lo- 
cality in Vircmio or in Morylond, for a few years, with a view lo 
ultimate settlement afler tesliiig climate and soil. Good referencet 
given, if required. Address, CULTIYATOR OFFICE. 
Feb. 1—U* 

THE WORKING FARMER, 

A MONTHLY Periodical devoted to Agriculture, Hortienltsre, 
Florocultmre. Kitchen Gardening^ Management of Hot-hooseo, 
Green-hMues, et. ol. Embracing Agricnlturnl Chemistry, prepara- 
tion of manures, Ac.,&c. 

Edited by Professor JAMES J. MAPES, and published at 2SCliir. 
street, New- York. 

Terms per yeor, in advance,— single copies, $1 00 

" " six copies, 5 00 

" " twenty-five copies,. 90 00 

Boek volumes in covers, at aiibscripiioii prices. 
The Fourth Vo«ume will commence March 1, 1852. Feb 1. 

PERUVIAN GUANO 

AND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Pemvioii Guano, constantly on band for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST. PILASTER OF PARIS snd POITDRETTE. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 180 and 101. 

Water-st., New- York. 
Jan. 1— tf. 

Fine Fowls for 8a!e. 

"fTERY handsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black INv 
V laud, and Silver Spangled Poland, are for sale by 
Albany, Jan. 1, 1859-2t. E. E. PLATT. 



THE CXILTIVATOE. 



Bnn Iton CTktriM F«wl». 
rrtBB HiUcribar 



«im?M!imlS,'ui- .,.. „ ,. 

Bteek flpuMr. Mmtm (ma AyleMnr)- duck*—* v^rMy tu| 
fflVBd by dpiciir«,lnnilbanperiar iubIiit iV Uiflir onh. 

AUo Idr bIc, Mnnl piilr oTltartiM ud Sliingliiir fnwli. 

arta>biiih,>eb. I, 193.-11. WILUAM S. KIRTLAN] 



Fnrni For Ssta. 
rriHE nbKriber wiH kH uprima Hie, iha Pum in WHiniiMcr, 
X Vt, of (he Ine Vp^JUiun Siwkney, ufvpi wIibi has baoi >M off 

oeUent ueadowlvid. ■bom fortT BcnsoTHMnn wljojniag. wilb 
abou trv Km of lud on Iba Mui iwtl, Iwtiuf > HnalJ buikhiic 
" * ' — bom. DiiE hundred and iiiiy acrea of i^iinring ana 



in dT iba widow'* dower in (arta^ Tfaia Jknoia eu 

known IbBl a further deacriptiod ii deeincd niuig m eary. For u 
■ptdy TO ihe wbecriber, CIiUlwm-aL, Boelon, or >o Siephen Bu 
)BHid WwmiiHicr. ISAAC HTIC^NEY, 

Waatmiunar, Vl, Feb. I,— 11 AdminiHrilor ofWin. Suclou 



Imparted SaBolk, E 



i. SuK 



ibaaribarbunowoDta 
|alk, E*Ki and Mtdficau Swim 

aikkDer. adminiiinior of Ih* I 

trom^y anouded to, and feleclii 

18. 

Cdniet of ChaEham-at. a 



New ud Fine Sknita «ad Flanto. 

ELLWANGER A BARRY, Prapdelon of Die Mnint Bop* 
Knwrjca, RoctinIM, N. Y., ..ll^lhg atlcnlKnioflhoKinI^ 
naied ill Omamenlal RanB, io ihrir large (lock of rare uid beanli- 
ful Dhmba end l^onu, amcmgwUeh are Ihe fsllowiiig 
HARDY SHRUBS. 
Dfvttia BtairB. or Garlaud Deotzia, a iiie whhe flowaring ihrob. 
FiKn/tkit Firidunina. 

Sa^iwt jnn i/bliu, llori pleiio. Small dogble while flowert in (ren 
Uroftiiion: Stic flfiiM Knbn. 
Bpiraa lunokni, or Reereal, one of ihe tneal of ilia Kcnoa. 
Sfvoii Cliamadrifitia, /Kawbrii, LindUtaiia, Japntiia, ud 

'^iffo (Phriad<lpbo^ I FHVKflH, ZiTtimi, Ctrdau. tXmiU. Ct- 

Lonirm Ltdi^tvrii, a liiie rHlifomfiin Bhrab. 
THmitrir, Afrieama^ Gmnaniai, OatUelt, ami Liiartotita. 
Fibttrnum l4it(aiioi^i, a bcaaiirul ihrub. 
Wttgfb Rum, Ihe lUwat hardy ibmb laleir jnlrodoced IVom Ctai- 
ua. The ahoR exeelleu ihingi can be raniiahol in qnaiiliiiei al low 

BF,1.ECT GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 



.-*Oar eolLeetloi b 



ava, MagnyUnl, PFtlidtnl, 
proyiajaieil Tarf fly. 



L Kjlleclian of SO 

■n- dt Litgt, Corfrmbttninj aDd aona n 



C»y*Mi>*a i w a gn, auirtloia and ahen 



enlor. XhmMUi ^'v, anl 
RtDMrduu Bivktaa, and 
Snuilmmt. 

parb fiann (br 



na of Ihe fin- 



-ffiS 



'or, Opfttiti/alim, ^irrea and olhen ; 



fineihrnbb^liUnl, wiih larga elvalere of 

airAW.— 'A cuperb planfi half ahmbhri wilh larf a 
r cnmaan flowere ; blooiaa equally well in tbe open 

large colleeljon, erabracinf aU diitincl and gnod 



LO'lia fvlfttu t<uicai(— flowan of danliui brilli 
Idklisyn^nu aliu; UFW. 
Ferpihu LvtdUyaaa^ — A charming 
aletaiilMpikaaorpalE, Tirarly while N' 

IVie FifllfU, — While and (nrpla- 

" -A fine cullutlao of Ihe i 



flowerinj jJanl; long 



Ci'airarvu.— A jiia f ulleclion of licw ajld heanlifnl Km, Ini^lnding 
tbfifinl, AliUa, Dniid C-Ppr^'U, H-iBinffBi, Bmar ^Kisi' 



SYRACUSE NVRSERIBa, 

nop, lalth, HudMt * Co., PnprlBton, Ijranue, V. T. 
■ MONO iha Fniiiaiat Omamenlal Tree*, Stiniba, Vinta, Roee^ 



A MONf 



Slsaifant OBd Ttiaatf Jfydi IVh). 
Slamiard aitd DWBif Fiir Tnii, 
amJv4 amd Dvarf Cktrrfi TrttI 

PLUMS, QUINCES, APRICOTS, a 



ETUoRau Tana, UiclndJug Deodar, Lcluiiwii, and Jann Cedare, 
al much leaa Ibau ihe aaoal raiee ; JnnipeTT, l<pnicea,Tau>diDiB*, 
he. F«ai'ia>,a>|ilendkli»JleciionofTreeand^erbaeeooa. Dta- 

KUWeenlilbt whiiJa"n>DUL "^m.Diia.in'er M ofiha'cCISM 
kiiida. RDaia, a,O0O planla of iha Biical TaneiiM, wilh alllhenaw 
aciiniaiuoiiL BDLanna Roora, recnved Inn fnll from ffidland, con- 
iuIiniT of DouUe Tuli^ Hyaciiiibi, Lili», CroriHa. An. Bnniiw 
ODi Puim of tnn daacripliiei. BecainoaH iwo and Ibree veara 
old, very •unil ; aU lor aala, al wholeHle or telaU, aa low aa al any 
olber eaUhlMintenl bi America. 

A raw edition of onr General Calatoguo ia now publi^ed, rm- 
bracnig. taL A full Daacrinlve Gaiahwua of Fniila. 3d. A Hpecial 
Caudoitug of Dahliea, Border Plaiiu,fec.,Biid3d. AueiieiiiiTeCaia- 
Infne of Hnhouie aiid GrecnhoBH Plnnu. Bedding oai Flanla, aul 
Bnlhoui Rooia; 10 Which we refer fordeicripiiaB and prieH. 

0~ As Ihe pcvlaie on ihk Caialocua for SCO milea and under, ia 
*eein.; fminiMlolS«l,Scenu: rwnilSOOIoasCIO, IS ceiila, »«., 
which we ore comjicllod Io peepay, we moal require all applfcanla, 
beiidee paying Iheir pa»ge, Io encloae «■• Utar namy Un any di*. 
lance under dOO milea. and ikat ia any dinanca >-^>jriiii« it. 

Syraeuw, Feb. 1, 1S5»-»L 



RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 

OTERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 

THE ahoTa Horaa Powen have beta awarded the kighen Pre. 
minma al Ihe Faira of ihe New- York Siala Agiicuhural Bociei* 
in ISM, and again in mi 1 >!», the bigbeil PremiDni of Ihe Miohl- 
gan Slate Few, al Delroii, Mich., ui S^embor, 1§51, where a im- 

on Iheir farma, ta 



■I Delroii, Mich., in S^embor, 18 

lip farma, living porchated them preriona id : 
"-" Medo] ai Ihe ApMrican Tnatilule in mi- n »»■< 
wBlele Faira of Ohio, MaryUmd, and Peniiiylvnii 
> hiatiMi ■wapda wbieh eould be giren by the n . . . 
it haa been in cempetilion wilh all 



Iheir Socieilea. In avenr eaaa, it baa been in compeiiiion 
endleaa chain Poweraof any note inlhiaeonmry—amungwl 

Whreler'e Rack and Phitan. All of our Powen have I , 

EMERY * CO., can upon every link of Ihoehainandhnbof Laid. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 

Hunlltciii, Llbsr^, and ITnioD-itnati. 

'Hia aulHcribera are Ihe originalun and eole proprielanof Ihcabora 

workiL which embroee a very large uoUeeliou of labor anving Ma- 

ing of jlgiirullural Machinery to any deaind extent, and i^iih uui- 
form accuracy and deepatcb. 

WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 



1 an 



THE Tranaecliomofihe New 
vdIb. 1 10 ft, (br aale al Ihe O 
•Iperrol 
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Flrnit nttongnn I85»» 

<BE cQlMieribOT wiil furuMh Sciom for ihisieaioa^t grafting, oflbe 
«elebnued fruiU of Woslern New- York : 



APPLBS. 

Northern Spy, 

Norton'* Melon, 

Witfeuer, 

St LHwreiice, 

Cuiada Red, 

Si^raar, 

Baidwiii, 

Porome Oriae, 

Seck^to-rartlier, 

Hertfordahire Peaimun, 

FameiMe, 

BounwMj, 

Tweiity OttBce Apple, 

Hawley, or Dome, 

Gra^eiistetn, 

Bailey ;$weetiiig, 

PEARS. 

Virgaliea, 
SeckeU 



Rifaelone Pippin, 
Snminef Rose, 
Rambo, 

Esopua Spitaenburgli, 
Yellow Beiiaower, 
Roxbiiry Rvawit, 
Early Harvest, 
Earty Strawberry, 
Aoiumu Strawberry, 
Early Joe, 
Fall Pippiii, 
Hotlaud Pippin, 
Rhode IslaHd Oreenuig, 
Tailman Sweeting, 
Oreen Sweeling, 
Porter. 



Bartlett, 

Oswego Benire, 
Broxvii Bearre, 
Osbaiid'a Sammer, 



Swan's Orange, or Onon- 
daga. 
snd most of the Foreign \*arieties. 

Apple Scioiu 91.00 per hundred, and Pear Scions Three Shillings 
per dozen. They will be carefully packed and sent by Express or 
Dy Mail. A discount on apple scions will be made to nuriierymen. 

Early orders are requested, to insure a supply. Addreas ine, (post- 
paid.) al Rochester, Monroe County, New-York. 

JAMES H. WATTS. 
N. B. — ^In nil cases where it is possible, T will send samples of the 
"Northern Spy." Reference con be made to Mr. Tucker of "the 
Cultivator " Rochester, Monroe Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1852.— It. 

NOTICE. 

THE undersigned has disposed of his interest in the *' State Agrl- 
cultural Warehouse," No. 35 Cliff sireet, to Mr. A. LONGE'rf, 
who will in future conduct tlie business on bis own account. 
New- York, Feb. 1, 1853-lt. GEO. H. BARR. 

State AgrionltHral Warehouse. 

EMERY'S, RelPs and Wheeler's Horse Powers and Thrasher's 
Huvey's, Clinton's, Tower's, Sinclair's and Botts' Straw and 
Stalk Cutlers. 

VegeUihle Cutters, for iliciug up potatoes, be^ts, ice. 

Corn Shelters of vnriotts patterns. 

Faimiiig mills of Bryan's make->this is considered one of the be«t 
Mills in use. 

Clinton's, Bamboroogh's, and other makes. 

Prouty & Meors' Premium Plows of all sizes. 

Minor & Horton's and Eagle pLws. 

Barrows of Geddes, Triaiig[le nnd Scotch natlems. 

Paring llow, a superior article, made uuu«r the direction of Prof. 
Mapes. 

Subsoil Plows of Wier's pattern, which is half thedraA of the old 
style. 

Ox or Road Scrapers, Seed Sowers, Cuttivater*, &e. 

Field and Ganlen Seed*. 

Fertilizers, such as Guano, Bone Dust, Bone Coal, Plaster, Pou- 
drette, Bone Manure and Sulphate of SoJa. For sale by 

A. LONGETT, 

Feb. 1, 1833— It. No. 35 Cliff Street, New- York. 



Devon Bait for Sale. 

THE subscribers offer for sale their thorough bred Devon Bull 
" Uncas," calved the lOih of March, 1851. Sire "Ncguiui. 
cook," grandsirc " Prince Albert," (103 of English Herd l)ook;)— 
Dam '< Non-pareillc," by "L^ord Lynedock;'- grandam a Quarterly 
cow. '< Neg uiiticook" won the first prize at the American Institute 
in 1850; and the first at the State show in 1851. »' Nonpaj-eille" won 
the first prize as a three year old heifer at Borusiable, England, in 
1840; and the first at tlie State sliow in 1851. He may be seen at 
our place ; or further particulars will be given to any one addrcasiuff , 

W. P. & C. S. WAIN WRIGHT, 
Feb. 1— St Rhinebeck, Dutchess co.. New- York. 

Splendid Fann in Ohio for Sale. 

WE have a rolendid farm for sole, containing about 900 tu;res. It 
is situated al)out 2^ miles wes*. of Columbus, and within 3^ 
milet of I^udon, the coatitv seat of Madison county. An excellent 
McAdamized road, fromCcMumbus to Xenia, parses through it. The 
access to market, either east or south, is easy and quick. Tlie rail- 
road from Cuicinnati to Cleveland, lias a depot at London. 3} miles 
from it. 

About 139 acres of the land are cleared, and under good improve- 
meiiL The balance is well timbered, and the whole is uiuler fence. 
It is well watered, having springs or streams in abundance. 

On it is a substantial brick dwelling hoa«e nnd two other comforta- 
ble tenements. The orchard contanis alnrnt 306 apple, pench, and 
pear tree*. The whole farm is well adapted for raiding grain, or 
corn, awl would make an admirable dairy or stock farm. 

The proprietor .has made arrungemenis in the west to go into anoth- 
er kind of business, nnd will sell the above farm on rersonablv term*. 

For terms apply al this office, or to 

WOMBAUOn & WHEET.ER, 

Feb 1— St. Rcttl Estate Agents, Columbus, Q. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AMD 

900BVAL iff BUSAL AM AJtD EttAt X&tOE, 

Edjtko n A. J. DOWNING, I^wbumaxi, 

AtiAer o/Laitdteape Gardening , Frwiu tmdFnrit Tnet tf Am*fim, 
Cottage Residences^ Comniry Homme^ |re., ^.^ 

la published monthly, at the office of The Cultivator, Albany, by 

LuTizsit TucKKx, Proprtelot. 

This popular poUicatiott, which iagradmdij extending ita infimnee 
throMgboul the country, and is becoming iudispeuaible tt> tfao ttsiti'ul 
Gardener, the Fruit Cukuriat and the Floriculturiac, will be eouliiMftd 
as beretoiore, under the Editorobip of Mr. Dowmiw, wbosa ability 
and tasie in all matters of country life, are ouequalled by any wiiter 
of the present day. 

The extended and raluaMe corrcapendetice of Tn HoKTicvLttr. 
KisT, presents the experience of the moet intelligent cultivaton in 
Amenca; and the uutructive nnd agreeable articles from the pen of 
the Editor, make it equally sought after by even the general reader, 
uiterested in country life. To all persons alive to the improvenaeni 
of their Gardens, Orchards, or Country Seat»— to Scientific and prac- 
tical Cultivators of the 8oil— to Nurserymen and Commescia] Giir> 
deners, this Journal, g^ing the latest disoo\*eries and improvement^ 
experiroenu and acquisiiioiis 'u\ Horiiculture, and those braachva m 
knowledge connected with it, will be found invaluable. 

A Ksw voLTtMic (the 7ih.) cornmeoces with the Janwirvnamber Ar 
1653; nnd it will be the constant aim of the Editor and the PuMiaber, 
by every means in their power, to render it rtlU more worthy, by 
every practicable impiovemcnl, of the liberal patronage it is receivn^. 

^y^ All leitcrft on busiiie»4 must t>e addressed to Uio Propcietor 
LUTUER TICKER. Aibaity, N. Y., and Editorud correspoudeiice 
to be addressed to tbe Editor, A J. DOWNING, Esq, Newburgli, 
N.Y. 

Ter.ms.— Each number contains 46 po^, embellished with a 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, printed on the finest pi^ar, 
and in tne best maimer. Price, 93 a year — ^Two copies for 9$. 

New Staminate Strawberry. 

WALKER'S EXEjyLWe, 

THIS new vanety of the Strtwherry is for sa'e and wil! be feat 
out, to applicants in the spring of J 853, prire one dollar per do- 
zen. Orders may be addressed to Samuel ^Valker, Roxbury, or to 
Mr. Azell JBowditch, at the Massachu^^etis Horticultural i^eed 6tore, 
School Street, 6(»ston. 

T^e Frnit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticvllural Society, 
report of the variety as follows: — * Walker's Heeuung;'' this 
strawberry has now been fruited three yeari); it is a dark colored 
berry, of good size, a very abundant l>earer, of high flavor, very liuc 
quality, and it will be, it i» believed an acquisition. It i« a slanuuaie, 
worthy, as the comnuuce think, of an extended ciUlivotiou. Boston, 
June 2Sr^, lb51. 

Fruit, Ornamental and Evergreen trees, shrubs, Ac. for sale at the 
nursf ries of 8AMUEL V^'ALKEK, 

Feb. I— at. Ruxbnry, Mass. 

FARM SCHOCA. 

THE Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, located at Germamown, 
Pa., will open for the summer term on the first Thursday of 
April next. For particulars address Uie Principal, 

JNO WILKINSON, 
Jan. I, ieS5>-^ . Germantown, Pa. 

Balaam Fir, Arbor Vitie, and other Forest Trees. 

HENRY I^TTI^E it CO., of Bairooft, Maine, will furnish anv 
number of Evergreen aiid other Forest Trees, taken up wicli 
earth on the roots, with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamers or Railroad— and carefully pocked in large 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, vis: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or 910,00 per 1000. 
From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 1^ cents, or 016.00 per 1000. 
The aliove prices refer more particularly to Balsam Fir aiid Arbor 
VitsE Trees. 
We charge what the boxes eosi, but nothing for packing. 
For two years past, the trees we have procured and sient to a dis- 
tance, have lived generally, and have given good satisfaction. Erer- 
greens \Vill not live iniless taken up witlt great care. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, 1S9d— 4t. 

FOWLS AND BOOS. T" 

THE great dc-*ire maiiifeMied in New-England for procuring; gooil 
Poultry, hos induced H. B. COFFIN, JV^irtoo. Mass., to pay 
particular attention to breeding and importing first rate stock All 
jwrsoiis desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon beiiig faithfully served. Among many kimls of Fowls Ibr 
sale by him, are the following, whicli he is very particular in breeding. 
Shanghae — Forbes slock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marsh stock. 
Cochin China — Coffin do 

While Shanghae do do 

Bluck Shungnae do do 

Golden Polnnd, or Spungled Hamburgh. 
Dealers in FowU or Egp* for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addrc».«e(l to No. 5 Congrest Square^ Boston, will be promptly 
executed. 

Reierence to Mr. J. Vas I>u*ew, of Ciocuioati, Ohio, who will 
take orders for Fo\vI.«. a> advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1831—121. 
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bttfroTed Stoolc* 

CATTLE, of the Dnrhain, Devon, Hereford, Aldemejr, vaA Ayr. 
■hire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and Pi«iM>h ft^crino) Saxony, SonthrDowii, 
and Colswold. ^ 

PI03 of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire brMdn. 

Prom oar long experience oa brooders and dealers in the abore 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation fiv purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
iKn^ in the United Stotes. A B. ALLEN & CO , 

Jan. 1, 18S2— tf. 180 and 101 Water St., New. York. 

United Btatofl Agrienltiml Warehoiue and Seed Storo. 

THE sabscribers sdicil the attention of the public to the large and 
varied oasortnient of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which lhe¥ have constantly on hand, ana 
offer for sale at the lowest {vices, and on the best terns. Persons in 
-wont of any articles in their line, woold do well to call upon them 
before purcnasmg elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue will be sent 
gratis upon applicaiion, post-paid. 
N. B. Qnano, Bona iXiat, and other fertilizers. 

JOHN BitAYHER k CO. 
Bee. 1— tf. No. 107 Water-Si., New- York. 

THE AMERICAN HUCK BOOK, 

A compUu Mamvid of Mcmuns. Priet SI. 

CM. SAXTON, agricnltnral book jpnblisher, hasjosipobliahed— 
• the American Muck Book— ireauiig of the Nature, Properties, 
Sources, History and Operations of all the principal Fertilizers and 
Manures in common use, with speciiicdirectK>ns for their preparation, 
preservation and application to the soil and to crops, as combinH 
with the leadii^ pnncipies ofpractieal and acientific Agriculture, 
drawn from authentic soarees, actual experience, and personal ob- 
sarvacion. Ilhistiaied with aigrarings. By 

D. J. BROWNE. 
Author of Sylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Trees, American 
Fbuhry Yard, &o. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agricultural Bookstore, 153 Fulton street, New- York. 
The following is from Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, the beat Agri- 
coluural Chemist in the U. 8. :— 

(CopTj 

BosTOR, November Qlh, 1891. 

Dear Sir : I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the " American Mnck Book," recently published by yon, 
am edited by Mr. D. Jay Browne. 

From an attentive examination of this bode, I have come to the 
coDclosionthat it is one of the best works extant, on the princijrtes 
of scientific Mriculiure, and the best compendium of our most recent 
knowledge ofthe natnre of maimres and their adaptation to particu- 
lar soils and cro|s. It cannot be expected that a single volume could 
possibly contain the whole sura of chemieal knowledge applicable to 
the science of '^hemistry ; but on looking over the closely printed and 
compact tables of analyses, and the abtnident foxmulas, which this 
pnbiication contains, I could not fail to be surprised at the industry 
manifested in preparing it. I waa also grntined to find it so well 
adapted to the American system of hosbondry, and so practical in its 
character. Its oopioos and accurate index adds not a little io its val ue. 

I shall certainly recommend it to my agricnlturnl friends as a very 
useful book, aiid one necessary to every scientific farmer. I am, 
Tery respectftdly, your ob't. servant, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, State Assa>nst, fte. &r. 

To C. M. Saxtow, Esq., New- York. Jou. 1, 1653.—^ 

TO FARJtt£R8.— POUDKETTE* 

rpHE LODI MANt'FACTURINO COMPANY having enlai^cd 
X their works, arc prepared now to receive ond fill orders for Pou- 
drette with dispatch, and in all cases vrith a/f««*ljr ntani^tMrtdar. 
tirUy at their usual prices, 81 .50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels, 3 barrels for §3.>— f2 for a single barrel, delivered free <A 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New- York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished rralis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the* efficacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poudreite over any other Known manure for 
raising a crop of com— also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cashing, J. M. Thorbum k, Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of Slate : 

WASHniGTON, March 10, 1850. 
" If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my gar- 
denerer i« sure to remmd me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 




and ptensaire grounds, in grass, where the object is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go IO town in the Autumn, and wo have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.'* 

All commantcations addressed to the « IX)DI MANLTACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New-York," wiU meet with 
prompt attention. Jon. 1, 1653^6!. 

A Book for Wives and Bangliters* 

THE LADIES GUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, {jmct 
twenty-Jive eenU.) being a Complete Guide to Domestic Cook- 
ery, Taaie. Comfort Riidftfonemy; tmhnc'mgHx hundred and Jl^y. 
*>«« Receipts, pertaining to hoiuehold duties. Gardening, Flowers, 
Birds, Fhuits, &c. Published by C. M. SAXTON, 

Jan. i-^ 153 FuUen Street, New- York. 



New aiUI InFortanl ituwaaoe. 

IKcBTtkan v. York Jly Stoek Int. Co., Flattibiugh V. T« 

INCORPORATED by the LegiriatBre of the State of New. York. 
July, 1«»1. Horses, Cattle, and aU klnb of Live Stock rasured 
against Death, by the comlMned risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
easee, kc CAPITAL, •60,000. ' 

DiBSCTOlS. 

James Farr, Washington county. Amasa C. Moore, Clinton eomtty* 
Joseph Potter, do John Boynton, do 

Olif Abell, do Zephaniah C jplatt, do 

Pelatiah Richards, Warren CO. Copielhs Halsey, do 
Walter Oeer, do James Averill, do 

Wm. E. Calkins. Essex #k>. Jacob H. Hok, do 

Albert Andrns. Franklui co. Peter S. Palmer, do 

John Horton. OL Lawrence co. George Moore, do 

Thomas Conkey, do Henry G. Hewitt, do 

JAMES FARR, President. 6. MOORE, Plattsburgh, SteW 
A- C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z. C. PLATT, do Trei. 
I. C. MIX, Port Ann, Gca Agent. 

^, October 13, 18S1. 

This company are now organised and ready to receive applica- 
tions for inraranoe. It is confidently believed that the o^vners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of tlie advantages oifered by thM 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine iasnrances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for insurance 
are equally appUcable to all. 

The oompmiy have adopted snch nftt<» as, they believe, will fur- 
nish the means of payii^ ordinary losses, without resort to an assesa- 
mcnt. Bn* to guard against extraordinary losses, which may arise 
from contagious diseases or epidemics, it becomes neceasary to re- 
quire premmm notes. •~— > 

Tb tlM Ownori tf HonM and Lb* itoek. 

QjUUt ef Hu NorUiem Mnp-Ysr* Xt«s Stock Int. Cs., I 
Plattsbuboh, August 10) 1851. j 

The Di.eetors of the above Company, incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New- York, at lu extra session in July, 18S], re- 
spectfully request your attention to the fc^owing facts bearing on thia 
subject 

1st. Value of this cla« of property. By the census of 1846, ther« 
were at that time in the State or New-Ywk, as follows: 

Horteg, 

One-half a millioD, 605,155 

NeatCotOt^ 

Over two millions, 9,073,330 

Coirs miUud. 

Nearly a miBion, 000,490 

Skeep, 

Over six imllions, 0,443,855 

JSbfs, 
Over one million and a half, 1,584,344 

Without making any estimate of the value of this propesiy, it is 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every inhabited spot, and 
esaeniinl to the health and comfort, almost to the existence or the in- 
habitants. 

2d. These snimals are sulject to disease and accident. It is asser- 
ted by a Vermoin Company, engaged in the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a fact which cannot be disputed, that the aggregate loss upon this 
species of properly throughout New-England, is greater than the 
losses by fire; at nA events, it is a fact undoubted that the aiumal loes 
is very great, ond the owner t^ left unprovided with any means of se- 
curity against the hazard incident to this description of properly. 

91 The knowledge of this risk is one of the leading hindrances to 
improvement in the breed of that useful aud noble animal, the horse* 

Men of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loss they must every day risk, to the amount oAen from five 
hmidred to a thousand dollars, in every valuable breeding hwse. 

With the ample security to be adbrded by sound Insnronce Com- 
panies, the investment or capital in horses and live stock may be 
made as safe and safer than the carrying of freight on the seas and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last business 
steady jind profitable; while without it, it would want the confidence 
whicn that branch of business now commands. The absence of thii 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can commmid half or two-thirds of us value when 
neeiled for an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, " the play thing of the wind and 
waves," may obtain any reasonable advance; tlie owner of equally 
valuable property, invested in horses and cattle, cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market. In 
vain does the owner of the horse appeal to his industry or usefulness. 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease and accident, and 
that as security it is utterly worthless. 

4ih. The Insormice principle comes in. and does for him what IJfe 
Insurance has done for the young beginner hi trade, taking away the 
risk arisinjg: fi om the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him what Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a levd with the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this company, the first 
chartered in this state for this object. The Directors intend it shall 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidence 
of the public 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the agents of the company 

Gkoegx Mookk, Secretary. JAMES FARR, President. 

Dec. 1— 6t. 
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F all kinds, for sale at the Cultivalor Office, 407 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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Pfairie Farming— Breaking ihe Sod, by W. G. Edmi7xd«o3I,. . . 
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Kinderhook Norsery and C«arden, 

At Kindtrkook^ Columbia co., yew-Yorie. 

THE proprietor has oii hand his usual large supply of Fruit aiid 
Ornamental Trees, ISvergreeiw. Flowering .Shrul>#i, Goosel>eny 
Mid Currant bushes, Grapevines, Ueilge plaiitsj^ Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, tec. 

The TTrees are of large size, tlirifty growth, and well rooted, aiu) 
can furnish nearly all the new varieties ordered, and will sell at the 
lowest market prices. 

Ornamental trees being grown exirnsivety, can be fumi^fhed by 
Ihe hundred at very reowinable rates. ICurupcan Linden, Mountain 
Ash, Scotch Elm, English Elms. Euglisli Sycamore, Weeping Wil- 
low, with a good collection of Ro^es, Green-houae plaiils, £c., all 
which can be supplied in qnantities to suit purchasers. Catalogues 
will >>e forwardeil to alt applicants. H. SN VOER, 

Feb. 1— '2t. Nurseryman, Kinderhook. 

French Quince Cnttin;^8. 

I CAN furnish from ten to fifteen tliousand thrifty cnttings from im- 
ported quinces, at f2 per 1,0CNI, at Walworth Nurseri«fS. 
Walworth, N. Y., Feb. 1, ISSa-gi.* T. G. YEOMANS. 

For Sale, 

A THOROUGH bred Devon Bull. He ha* been exhibited at 
"thr**^' agricultural fairs, ami has taken the first prerpium at 
each. IleU a very superior aliimal, ami will be three years old next 
month. TI10.M.\S HANCOCK, 

Feb. 1,1852-31. Ashtou Nurseries, Burlington, New-Jersey. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees* 

IMJ.WANGER & BARRY beg to remind those who intend to 
J plant next sprhig, that their stock of 
Standard Fruit Trees (or orchards. 
Dwarf Fruit Trees for gardeiw, 

Ornamental Trees for Streets, Park«, Gardens and Pleasure 
Grounds; Roses, &c., ftc, is ver)' large, and offers great inducements 
to those who want first rare articles. 

The Desrripiive Catalogue, sent gratis to all who apply pan-paid, 
and remit stamps f(»r pn!«tage, which must now be prepaid. Five 
cents* 500 miles or lesf. ten cents over 500 and below 1000. 
IC?* See other advertisement. 
Ff b. 1, 185S— *it. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fowls and F?^« 

\7'KRV hantlsome specimens of the Albany Dorking, Black Poland, 
and Silver SpuiiirM Pulaiul are forsalebythesabscriber. Also, 
eg^s of t'.ie alKivc aiicl the following varieties :— 
Shaiigline, IVrly stock. 
Santa Aim, game. 
UKilden I'o.ui.d. 
iitinx li:intam-<. 

Tlie above in:iy be relied upon asgeunlne. E. B. PLATT. 

Aibajiy, Feb. 1, 189!»-9t 



NEW AND VALUABLE PLANTS, 

For Qw Honery, Gardes, aaid Fleasoro Groiaid& 

BM. WATfiJON, GUI C<tlony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass.. o»«.« 
• for sale a very oomi^ete assortineiii of Tr«(>.4 and Plants oievrry 
de^cripiioiij of which a priced Cataiottge will be sent pcKt mkI, to 
all applicants. See also advertiseinent in detail, iu the FeWuary, 
March and A pril numl>ers of the HorticuHuri»t. Feb. 1, 18 5 2—11. 

Warren*! Improved Portable Hone Powers and ThreeheiB. 

^ff^HE undersigned continue to manufacture and sell these celebra- 
X brated machines, aiKl experience lias proved that the FOUR 
HORSE POWER MACHINES have giveu universal satisfactiou 
without a single exception. 

Tlie four horse power may be used Mrith owe to four liorsn— and 
experience up to this time has proved that there are no Horse Powen 
and Threshers so cheap to the purchaser as these. 

Price of Four Horse Po^^•er alone, $75 00 

" of " " Spike Thresher, 90 00 

** of 40 foot Band 3^ mches wide,. 5 00 

Tcrnis Cash. •HO 00 

P. S.— Orders for any kind of AgricnHural Implemeuts and other 
merchandize, will also be promptly attended to. 
Enw. Plaxt. > PLANT, BROTHERS, Com. Merchants, 
J AS. Plaxt, ' ) Feb. 1— gl. 146 William St., New-York. 

Choice Seedlinir Potatoes, 

AS USUAL, for planting; also their seed from the balls. 
Buffalo, Feb. 1, 1852.— It. N. S. SMITH. 

CHOICE FOWLS. 

SEVERAL varieties bred from the beM specimens of the late iss* 
ported Stock from the Eastern Market. Cochin Chiiui, Imperial 
Chiiie<ie, Brahma poriu, China Dorking, and othen. 
BuflHlo, Feb. 1, 1S .3a.— It N. 8. SMITH. 

Field and Garden Seeds* 

WE have recently imported, fmm England, France, and Ger- 
many, and have grown in the United States expressW for ns, 
afine as9«ortmentof the best and most approved kinds oTFIBLD 
and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a lar^ asaortmentof 
the various kinds suitable for North and South America. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 
Jan. 1, ]83!^-tf. 180 and 191 Water-et., New-Yorlc. 

N. YORK AGRIOULTURAIi WAREBOUSB. 



A. B. ALLEN Sl CO., 

189 and 191 Water Street f New-York, 

PLOWS of a great variety of patterna and different sizes, calcitla- 
ted for swani and stubble land, wet meadows, ami recently drain- 
ed swamps where roots aboond. Among these plows, also are the 
deep-breaking-up, fiat-furrow, lap-furrow, self-sharpening, nde-lulU 
douhlc-niould-botird, cum, cotton, cane, rice, and rubsoil With single 
or double wings. 

HARROWS, triangular, square, Geddes, and Scotch. 

ROLLERS, with iron sections one ftxrt long, and ofdiflereot 
diameters. These can be arranged on on imii shaft for any requirod 
width. 

CULTIVATORS of upwards of twenty different kinds, sied toolh 
and ca«t iron. 

SEED SOWERS of six different kinds and prices. 

HORSE POWERSj endless chain aivl circular, of wood and caai 
iron. 

THRESHERS^ with or without Separators. 

GRAIN MILLS of cast iron, and burr stone, to work either bjr 
hami, horse or water power. 

CORN SHELLERS, single and double, large and small cylindrical 
to work bv hand or otherwise. 

STRA }lr CUTTERS, spiral, straight, or circular knives. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS for tnrncps and other roou. 

Together with a great variety of all other Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Im{demeiiis kept in the United States, such as Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Rakes, Manure and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, ScytheS| 
Snaths, Ac. fee. 

CASTINGS of nil kiiuls for Plows Cotton Gins, and Sugar Rollera, 

WAGONS and CARTS, for horse, ox. or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and otlier purposes. 

Our implements occupy three large ftorcs, and we lieliove thef 
make up the largest nnu most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one him- 
drecl meii, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN * CO., 

Jan. 1, 1852— if. 19J» and 191 Water St., New- York. 
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CoDVTBi ntHknti may be diTtded Iat« tvo cluMs — 
Ifce •««*, wd tlw aloTenl;. Spectmes of Um former 
»»j be kBowa on ■ppr<Bchln| ttwlr dircIHogi, bjr the 
Urof ■at*«nd<MB<b rt »M8li pnmdM Ibe pnakei 



•Mart, doM Ml lad U hud to muter MoU«r,— or, in 

Ba»M*p»g — i> t di imBw ghhMf , neHlitf willba(icr- 
ttltllwdefcoMiMBlarhkdMa-yM^ br «U robUali Iq 
«. IKtkaktt«e^dHaairr«MeMta,llM 



Mtlw 



mU laa 



d vWi ao ubnkm l)«dge oTkcfera, 
Mm, ■!>< IfcfaHM »< tiOtra, Ihe fard, >blch «iisht 
hsfe beta* neat UmtaithaUAj Irees, !• noatlf «cr»> 
' pled vhb bmdoeki and mUI**, bnrd«rf«« M dcMyiac 
ka^a^f eU^MlpMla *f kilcben riopfUid tmIoimIj 
htOMpened with aid tNiaMli,liirnl.lKM>pa, and «ha drop. 
ftagaof ealUe, aatt cat^np hf 1''^ wllMla «r carta into 
■mi<holMor«kB«wade^b, BatUaonnded iaadark 
4«wntnK, bf the anwary (bot oT a aelghbor't wife ar 
ki^hter. 

Th«TB U kfala aa tat t aa e diato da aa ■-ibaloaglag partly 
IB bod) tba precadlaf— H>B are by no meaM tore Ibal 
<lbtj an aot lb* tartart<laa of aH, )■ uMnr dMrlela of 
tfeaeoDntrr. Owr Iheae, aaatneaa and dhoadw nam to 
Md ea4i ■ awt of dnbtftl JttriadkithiB aBwWtmoa ihe 
MM, and acala tb* other, obCalnli^ the aaeeadancr. 
FwbapeaMBt "pkket" fbnoe Id front, bai its connter- 
fU% in a decayed rtil Me* io Ibe rear ; or a flowar.bed 
by the parlor door, bea Ua otfart hi a paddle of aeap- 
•adt at tbe kHcbeo door; or the adur of Jnne nwet nn- 
4er Ibe wtodowa, nay be earlotaly ntngM with breaaee 
Men wUh Ibe perhmei of the bog-pro. Kov, aneh 
t£ ttlle iDtermedlale elaat, ■■ hiM ao deaire for imprere- 
kent, and Who regard the eouoony of aa adnMerated 
ieatneea aa a etnmera, wtll Datnrally thil andertbeHiiie 
head aa the alomtly. For tbcee the IblloniBg remarka 
an not hrtended, and tbey win tberefbre, tr Ibcy hare 
Nad tbo* (hr, pleaae eklp (be net. Bnt thoae who 
natty lore neatnest and order, thonch they nay not 
hare Bttaiaed It Tally, will be likely to aji^reciate mir 
tatenttoae, Sd etidaaTOTiiis to aaaiat In tbe removal of the 
«ni oonmoa eril, namelr, that of coDrertlncoDT pnbtla 
UghwayalDloprawlMiioiM paAirafe (br Oitlle, colli, 
iitep, k^a, aad web-footcd poollry. 
-Ihe«T{la of Uila pracike are Intenalaable. A (rland 
■i*r«i oa tint he iBib It Mat te ImpCMtble' 4* prMarn 



of bti garden from bis tKfghbor'i iwhie. 
wblch have become akilled Id all braoehe* of tbe art of 
sqiieeElng thtoagh imall epocee, crowding rait* and 
boarda aaunder, and borrowing ander ftuccs. Another 
loat, Dot only lome choice young pear treei, but aeveral 
beantil^il and coatly imported evergreene, deroured bj 
the atreat cattle paaalng Uirongb the gale aocideotally 
btown open by Itie wind In hla abfenc*. Why ihotiM 
any one own a cow, when be luu notblaf wherewttlul 
togire bftiT Tet we have kaowntboaa who had eanral, 
depaodlag entlrciy on their akHI t« pkk Ihetr ewa Ihiag 
in tl>o rtreete, — which Ihey did by Tsrlonaly inapplng 
boards and entering meadowi, Tuuttlng into eom-Belda, 
or waleblng with mrprising keenneaa till aone one 
tbonghtlewty opened a gale for a hw teoooda, when 
they would mab in. IleaTy and expensive fences were 
kept Bp by anaeqnalntance; Init he waa cenfielled, Ihr 
tbe lake of milntatnhig a deoent nppeirance In the road 
by hit house, to " remove the deposlta" daily, left by 
street cattle, wtio found hU iliade Ircet tlio moat g<hi> 
f«rient ptaoes In tbe world tbr repoe* ; and not nitfra- 
qnently anine, after throwing tip the turf Into e*er7 
Inwglnablf IrregatarUy, also tonght tepoae In thcaaine 
comrortable shadows. Then evils liave beconeioDoa. 
Bian In moat idaees, that Uier are sttbwiKrd to ai a aort 
of Beaeslity,-'«i an enential share of the evSi af tbtl 
lifc, wlthont aa Inquiry fr.to tbe ponibiUljr or iiifiiiHiw 
cy of their removal. 

It has bem aeserted that "no van haia iNvral t4i(ht 
to Iceep more itock than he can fted well on hk owb 
land." Bat if the cottager most have hli cow kept by 
the pnbllo, and every thing la to he turned to profit, 
would it not be quite ai proHlable to convert tlie (oad- 
lide lato meadow, io be mowed aonaally for wintering 
IbacowioT poor men, andnveus fivnall theeellaef 
street manranden, and freqnent tlre-mtte Joan»eya by 
their owners In ••earch of tbem. We throw this oot 
■terely h a bint Io tboae «he iBeaaiire everythbc by 
donsra and cents'. 

Wa may also add, for tbe same etan of ealcnlaton, 
that the amonnt of time and aUeatloB OMMumed la 
opening, ihnlting, and witob<t« galea— 4ba aiHiiiBt tei4 
by the plunderinp of half-starved sCrcet.caltle— the 
eDomtoua oipenie of heavy strect-fencea, — not to kttf 
in the lanaer'iowii stock, but to fc<qi sal bis neighbor^ 
— conBlitnlc altogether a nioat fbrmtdable tax, which If 
Impofcd by govcrometil, would bcrcgardcd asloiaHera- 
Ue. 

A« to tbe fNittUaimM oC 
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menty-Hbe people of Masstcbiuetts, and some other 
portioDB of New-EogUod, have farnished the proof. We 
haTe travelled days together in that highly cuUirated 
itate, vitbont e?er aeeiDg any kind of aoiiUAl at large. 
In Brooklioe, which has do equal in America for the con- 
thnied succession for rnfles, of its cultivated landscape 
beauty, one may see gates open from the street into the 
most finished and costly grounds, tritbout the least fear 
of injury from without, and indeed some of the newer 
residences have no gates at all. 
/ Wo bare been gratified with the late decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan* on this subject — ^not as 
coptainingany new principle of law, but as opening the 
subject to public attention. Horses, running at large, 
were killed by a passing train of cars, and in an action 
against the company, the owner failed to recover dama- 
ges. The court, a(ler alluding to the township regula- 
tion of making horses /rce commofUTM, remarks: 

" The idea that because horses and cattle tire free 
eammonersj that tlierefore they have the lawful right of 
trespassing on private property is absurd — preposterotis 
in the extreme. What are/rM cosraiojKrs^ Where 
m«y they run? In Holliday vi . Harsh (8 Wend. R. 147) 
the Supreme Court says, ' Suppose a case where a town 
has no common land, and they psss a by-law fiermltting 
cattle and boraes to run at large, where are thev to runf 
Surely not on individual property. Where thenf In 
the highway ? The public has simply a right of paeeage 
over th4 highway. The owner of the land through 
which the highway passes, is the owner of the soil and 
tlie timber, except what is neoessary to make bridges, 
or otherwise aid In making the highwsy passable, and 
if the owner of the soil owns the timber, why not the 
grasa f* The doctrine established by this decision is in 
aeoordanoe with a fundamental principle of the common 
lawy which has been recognized by elementary writers, 
and Judicial decisions in England and this country for a 
ereat length of time. Though every highway is said to 
be the King's, yet the King has nothing except the right 
of passage for himself and his people ; the freehold of 
all the profit, as trees, &c., belong to the lord or owner 
of the soil, who may have action of trespass for digging 
op the ground of the highway." 

According to this decision, erery land-owner has a 
Tight to the grass in front of his own land, and he may 
pasture his cattle there, provided he keeps them from 
wandering on his neighbor's part of the road. 

Aa a sncoeasftil experiment in this reformation, we 

quote A. J* Dowkimo's account of the effort made at 

Kewbufgh, his residence, given in the Horticulturist: 

** That it is only needful for a few good citizens in 
every town to look at the matter clearly, and determine 
to have orderly and sanitary laws like these enforced, 
we have had abnndant proof in the town where we live 
<— which Is, so far as we know, the only one in the State 
of New*Tork where animals are not joint -stock possessors 
.of all the streets and highways. Eight or ten ycarsago. 
Kewbnrgh, which has a population of nine thonsana 
Inhabitants, was one of the least cleanly and orderly 
towns in the Korth. Droves of hogs, cows and geese 
van at large everywhere, and the fKwscssor of a garden 
or even of a bit of sidewalk was always liable, night and 
day, to the nuisance and annoyance of numbers of these 
commoners. At length it was determined by a few of 
the more orderly inhabitants, to endeavor to have en- 
forced the law for pounding animals. The trustees of 
the village doubted the possibility of enfoncing the law, 
and fkltered in their duty. At the next election, how* 
ever, the bog-law was made the test, trustees favorable 
to its execution were elected by a large mslority, not- 
withstanding a fierce opposition. When the law was en- 
forced, so strong was the feeling of resistance, that the 
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public ponnd was several times broken into at night, 
and the animals released. But the orderly part ofth« 
community Aood firmly by the authorities, and the lat* 
ter did their duty, until the law triumphed. After 
much grumbling on the part of many who Imagined that 
they had a clear right to prey upon the public In this 
manner, a general acquiescence came about. And now 
for five years we have had cleanly streets, free from aQ 
animals of all kinds, and such an air of neatness and 
rural beauty has sprung up, that the place has almost 
changed its character. The carriage-gates of grounda, 
like our own, which, under the old system of thiugSy 
needed almost an armed huntsman to keep out the brute 
population, are now wide open day and evening, with* 
out the brate population, are now wide open day and 
evening, without the least plant suffering depredatloo; 
and what is the best part of the story, so com|>letelj 
has the feeling of better civilisation triumphed, that ft 
would, we Imagine, be very hard at the present monenk| 
to persuade the population of this town to return to thm 
old condition of streets, overrun with unclean beasts.** 

»^« 

Thoughts on Manures, Special and QenenJ. 

It is quite common for fiurmers, wIms coiwOTaiog akewt 
any particular manure, to ask — " is It a permanent n»> 
nnret'' « How long wlil it lastt" kc. lEe., inplyiiw ft 
belief that a substance may be in a state of ooatkinnl 
exhaoation, and yet never exhansted. Snob qnealMas 
ate most common in relation to guano. Now it wonM 
seem to the writer that we all mfsundentand the Ira* 
nature of mamire and vegetable nutrition genenUy* 
The growth of a vegetable must be at the expenso of 
tbe vegetable nntrHion In the solL When tbia ia o» 
haoated, tbe soil becomea barren, so ikr as that particn- 
lar vegetable is concerned ; and at last barren to eveiy 
description of vegetablea— as Is most lamentebly demons 
strated by tbe numerous fields of " worn-out" lapda in 
all the middle and southern states. Kow if tbia be ao^ 
the mannre we ap|Hy to the soU ia the food upon whicb 
the growing crop lives and grows; and if this be so, wfaa^ 
are called " permanent manures" are very uodesimbley 
even if there were any such things; becanae-it wonld be 
foUy to expend money and labor in applying mannm 
that would make no return for five or ten yeara. Wn 
all wnnt that which will make tJie qui<^est return Ibr 
our money and labor, and hence we should apply tJbp 
manure that will be all used up in a single year, if wn 
can get It. For example, suppose we apply a mannro 
in sufficient quantity and of a quality to last five yeam^ 
do we not invest money and labor that will make ua no 
return probably the first year, and only one-fourth tb^ 
second and each future year? Is It not better to uaf 
that kind and that quantity that will all be used the flrsit 
year? Tbe improvement of lands is not now the quev 
tion. Bringing sterile lands into a state of fertility is a 
very diflbrent sul^ect. The matter in hand relates t4» 
the policy of investing money and means that are toi 
make no return for several years hence, instead of tln^^ 
which looks to a prompt return of profit on the Invest- 
ment. 

The writor has often been amused with the theories 
of writers on the subject of manures and vegetable nu- 
trition. Many eminent men have advanced the Iden 
that vegetables derive most, or a large portion of their 
food from the atmosphere. To demonstrate the Incor*' 
rectnesB of this idea, we have only to suppose a caao. 
Suppose we select g sterile spot in the middle of tbn' 
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liebMt prairie of the west, and in tliAl spot plaot corn 
or enj otber rogeUble. What adTaaUfe iriU tlie et- 
moepliere, wbieb ii ehftrfcd wttk the esbalation of flay 
tbonniMt Mrw of prairie lead, be to tbet eoni? Will It 
mAe it grow or produce gnM Tbe truth la, the at- 
■loephere has the nme infleence on fogete^i the* it 
Ihwob nnfattnl nntritio n ' n o more, no le«. The nntri* 
lion Is taken from the iofl, conveyed throni^the aeoend- 
tng sap ve«el8 to the IeaTet» in the sarftoee of which It 
in exposed to the action of tiw earhonic add and nNro^ 
gen In the atmo^here, whidi prepares H for the appro* 
priation of the plani to the formation of wood, frnit* he. 

Another error Is rery general in the agricnUnral 
World. It con^ts in supposing that any ringle element 
•f vegetable nutrition eonstltntes a manure. Hence 
pfuter of Paris, UmCi salt, ashes, potash, soda, he, all 
have their advocates as manureSi in the proper sense, of 
the term. Kow none of these can be manure ; they each 
form one of the elements or serre to produce one of the 
Mmponents of manure. If a soil be defldent in potash , 
orYfme, &c.,nnd p oes cisei all the other elements of 
vegetable nutrition, then tbe application of a proper 
<|ttantity of the defleient element will render the soil 
Ihrtlle. Some of Cheee articles, besides themsebres en* 
•erlng into the notrftlon as an element, by combining 
#llh or acting chemieally upon other elements, that had 
mnalned inaetive in the soil, render them aleo nutritious, 
end hence perform a double duty. This Is conspicuous* 
ly tbe ease with lime. A soil may be abundantly sup- 
plied with erery kind of regetable matter in a dormant 
tfate. It Is sterile, or produotlTe only of rank weeds. 
Tbe applleation of Hme immediately cures tbe defects 
Of tins soil, by causing the decomposition of the crude 
regetable matter, and thus rendering it proper food 
for pYantSj and by itself also becoming one of the ele- 
ments of that food. Still, lime cannot be property call- 
ed manure. Plaster of Paris, (gypsum) is supposed to 
act also a double part; first ms a stimulant to the action 
of other elements; and second, by combining with am- 
monia, fixing ft, and gradually giving it np to form anoth- 
er element of food. If gait (common salt, chloride of 
sodium) la ever beneficial to a soil, It must be from the 
action of its chloric acid upon some previously foactive 
element, and by the combination of its soda with the 
kllica of the soil, both of which efifbcts are sometimes 
required no doubt ; but the difficulty will be to ascer- 
tain what lands do require these actions. The presence 
of potaxh In all soils Is generally suffldent for the neces- 
sary supply of silicate of potash for the growing crop, 
and then the silicate of soda is not wanted. What com* 
hfnation the muriatic acid, (Hydrochloric) may eflf^t, I 
rnn not prepared to say. It msy, by combining with one of 
the elements of some compound in the soil.set free another 
element which becomes a portion of the food of plants. 

Good horse manure and gnano, in my opinion, are the 
only real general roanures, applicable to all soils and all 
crops. They each contain all the elements of nutrition 
In proper proportions for immediate use by plants. I 
have saM they are applicable to all soils ; of course I 
mean to all soils that require manure. It would be fol- 
ly to apply either to a soil already surcharged with nu- 
trition. And we have all seen toils that were not bene- 



fitted by either of them. The reason is, they already 
possess too much of nutritious matter ; they are unable 
to digett it ; they require a rtmtdyfor dyspepsia. Gen- 
erally a free application of lime to such soils will render 
them highly fertile. It seems to stimulate the digsatfve 
(lowers of the soil, and then to render them capable of 
preparing the crude matters contained fai it as food tdt 
plants. 

The reader will see by these reflections^ that spcohil 
manures, or, more properly, single elements of manure, 
can rarely be depended on for profitable application. 
Plants cannot live on lime alone, any more than man 
can live on bread alone. There Is one element, howetvr, 
of vegetable nutrition, that approaches nearer to the 
character of true manure4han any other exoepi gnano 
and stable manure. I refer to water. It Is a necessary 
element in all ftirtlle soils, and without it, of course, no 
manu re would constitute food for plants. In some conn* 
tries no other Is used. But, If a soil be absolutely de» 
fldent in real nutrition, water win be found ntteriy In- 
capable of aiTurding it. It Is merely a solvent of other 
matters, and a vehicle for thdr eonveyinee to their aip- 
propriate places In the plant. 4t 

■#■ 

Agxicultnre of Putnam Ooonty, M. T. 

Ai a meeting of the Putnam CwuAf Ag. Sedely , on 
the first Wednesday of January, for the purpoae of 
awarding premtuma on grain croiis, ihefoUowing awacdt 
were made; 

On Carnal, To Jno. M. Towner, of Patterson, for 
87 bushels of shelled com, raised on one acre. of land-* 
2. To Nathl. Cole, of Potaam Valley, for 74 buriieto 
shelled com, raised on one acre of land. 

On Ooi*— To Nalhl. Cole, Putnam Valley, foe 61 
bushels oats, raised on one acre and six rods of lands. 

On iZye— To Eseklel Hyatt, Putnam Valley, for 96 
bushels, raised on three acres, two roods, and eight 
perches, being at tbe rate of 27 bushels per acre. 

The kind of corn raised by Mr. Towner, was that 
known as the litiU XhUton, princ^Ally an eight-rowed 
yellow. That raised by Mr. Cole, wasa variety of eight 
rowed white com. 

The statements of all the competitors wero given n|^ 
der oath, and accompanied by statements of sorveyon, 
&c,^ also under oath. AU the requirements of the 
Society were fulfilled, leaving no room for doobt In the 
minds of the incredulous. Considering the past dry 
season, we think the yields largo. 

The nett profit on Mr. Towner's acre of com, aftci de^ 

dueting all expenses, interest on land,ftc.,waB. • . • $66 S6 

On Mr. Uole'sacrc of corn, 47 20 

On Mr. Cole'sacre of oats, 19 G2 

On Mr. Hyatt's acre of Rye, 11 m 

Tours truly, H. 0. W. 

»♦« — 

Kjfirc SHAiiPXMiifa.'— The Prairie Farmer says thai 
a newly conatrncted wttcl or knife-sharpener. Is ooming 
into use. "It consists of two small, thin, bevel-edged 
pieces of very hard steel, placed in a handle, in the 
shape of the letter X; the knife Is sharpened by draw* 
ing its edge ona down the crack made by the crosslpg 
pieces.'' 
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DMtruotion of Qaaok Gkus. 

£»•. CoLTiTATOB— From A digger in the PUc§r9 of 
OUIfornifty 1 bftTe become » digger of tbesoil — Sharing ex- 
^i^d some uf tbe dutt of tbe former region, witb the 
pwU precis and honors of apTDfetslon^ for a few *' broad 
aerea" Sa the neigbborhood of this cHy. Some of the 
reralts of mj present occnpatioDi I propose to place at 
jonr disponl, to publish or not, as yon may deem pro- 
per. 

In my selection, I haTe purchased what was consider- 
ed the taii-end of a large farm, a full half of which had 
be^oma nearly nnprodnctive, exeepi of every Kind of 
firal vegetable growth; and the balance, save a half 
ieaen aerea, so filled with .fuaekt as I afterwards 
leaned, that little else conid be produced, and which 
vts given as a reason, by a former owner, for a 
sale of tbe premises. The selection was made, not from 
a quixotic agricaltnral disposition to wage a weedy 
wnrfiMPe " for the love of it," bat on account of the 
nmtural (diaracteristka «>f the soil, being mainly of a 
fine sandy and gravelly loam, vnth a frtt mbsoil of 
ievrn'olfeet in depth. The one I deemed as an acciden- 
tal evil, resnlting fW>m bad husbandry, and easily reme- 
died ; tbe other, as a quality of the first importance, 
and where wanting, not readily or cheaply created. A 
Mf doeen-acMs of bottom land, bordering the ereek, 
added, prodnefng annually a most luxuriant growth of 
gelden red, wild parsnep, &c., with patches of blneflsg, 
constitute my '' small farm" of 80 acres. Having thus 
made you acquainted with tbe conditions, I shall pro- 
ceed now or hereafter, with practices and results, snc- 
eessca and fiiilurea. And flrst: 

The CuUwat&r ts. Quack and CotiuM/.— Intending 
to engage somewhat in the culture of tobacco— com- 
paratlvcly a new staple for this county, a field of five 
SOTS was selected as the best on the premises, the crop 
requiring rich, as well as other conditions and peculiari- 
ties of soil. This field had been manured with a liberal 
dressing for a ringle season ,sevon or eight yeat88go,when 
it was put Into corn. Subsequently It had been con.«ctantly 
under the plow, and croped with wheat and oats. The 
last year's crop of spring wheat , was light. I commenced 
by clearlng^ a portion of the field of cobble stone, which 
ed*vered no Inconsiderable portion of the surface, and 
wMch had been plowed In and out for 40 years. The 
latter part of April, the plat was plowed to the depth 
of seven 'or eight inches, generally bringing up a small 
portion of the sub-soil, and following with a sub-soil 
plow, tho earth In the mass was loostened to the depth 
of 12 or 14 Inches. The field was well harrowed and 
left at rest tiH the first of June. In the interim the 
Qttacfc, which in many places at the plowing fbrmed a 
sffflTtnrf, sprung up with Inxuriancc, and covered the 
surfkce like a field of grain. A legal friend who happen- 
ed to view the premises In this condition, expressed a 
private opinion that I wonid not be able to raise a crop, 
and gave a professional one, that 1 could sustain a snit 
for damages against my grantees for jteltrng the premises 
without notice of the existence of this troublesome oc- 
cupant of the soil. Thinking, however, that half the 
amount of a oounsel fbe would procure a good two horse 
wheel adtfwedor, and that the latter would be the best 



quack exterminator, (literally. If not In a double sensei) 
such an Implement was procured. The season for plant- 
ing out having arrived, the field was covered with abo«l 
20 one horse cart loads of wmnre 4o 4h« acra, evenly 
fpread and cultivated In, while at the same tllne the 
quack was cultivated owl— gathered Into whirowa by • 
wire tooth horae-rake, and oarted off the field. TMs 
prooeaa was repeated, croeslng the field dtagenaUy-^nd 
the late green field exhibited scarcely a Hve blade. The 
only extra labor, properly, being the cartiug off Qm 
roots, as the use of the cultivator was aeeeasary to tbm 
proper covering and incorporating the manure wHh tho 
soil, pulverizing,' &c., while the rake served as a good 
substitute for tbe harrow, leveling the surface well, and 
more expeditiously, preparatory to working. Kor has 
tbe carting off* the roots proved any loss 9f labori ag 
they have doubly paid the expense aa food for awlne^ 
and the manure into which they have been converted* 
En passant ; this may afford the material for a chaptec 
on the manufacture of manure, in a futnrs article i as 
its incorporation with the soil by nseans of the cuUWft* 
tor, will another. The present Is with the quack, and 
its exterminator. The after treatment of the field wsa 
but that common to tbe crop, whidi suffered noUui^ 
from tbe former almost sole occupant of tlie so&. Some 
broken and scattered roots remain ; but which, it is b^ 
lieved, a repetition of tbe process for a season or two, 
will entirely remove. The crop wss pronoimoed to ha 
unusually fine-—" one of the best in theicoonty." Had 
the field been prepared merely by plowing and harrow- 
ing| I have some reason to know it would have proved 
nearly or quite a failure ^ but pf Ibis, in tbe history of 
another cro|>— a ftilure. Tours, Ra-abShaqt. Syro* 
rase, Jan. 1861. 

P. S. I am quite wd) satisfied that the Muk-^aa 
plowing was highly beneficial to the crop above referred 
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Fruit Destroyed by Rose-Bugs. 



Eds. Cultiyatox— For tbe last four years we hare 
been afflicted with a bng called tbe rose bug, which ha^ 
Doarly destroyed our fruit of most kinds, audi aa apples, 
peaches, and cherries. Can some one tell us whether H 
haa ever appeared in a^y other section of country in suob 
formkialde manner-— and if so, what number of yearahaa 
it been troublesome, and what has been done successfully 
to sare fruit from its ravages. 

It is a small striped bug, very generally known ; makes 
its appearance about the 18tb of June; remaina abou^ 
20 days; Is very ravenous; appears to come from thsp 
ground like the locust, and again to descend to theeartli 
and disappears. EeqiectfuUy yours, IXa vid J. BxAKiNte 
LKT. Freedom f Portage coimly, Qhio, Nov* 10, 1851. 

Having no minute personal acquaintance with tliis In- 
sect, we can only give the observations of others, and 
we hope soDke of our correspondents who may be fami- 
liar with it, will tVimisb additional particulars. Dr. Har- 
ris ^ves the following description of the habits of the 
rose-bug, (so called,) the Mtlolonika svbspinosa of Fi^ 
bricius: 

'^ For some time after they were first noticed, roaa> 
bngs appeared to be conffnca to their favorite, the bloi^ 
soras of the rose ; but within thirty years tbej^ have prou 
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digfomJlj iQcreMod in mraiber, baw atlack«d at random 
variona kinds of planta in gwarms; and bare bo» 
^me notorloos for Uieir ezteDfliSve and deplorable rava- 
get. Hie grape-vine in partknlar, tbe eberry, phim, and 
apple tPM8, bavo aaaaally rafl^rad by tbeir depradik 
tions; many other fruit trees and shmbs, garden Teget»> 
bles and corn^ and even the trees of the forest and the 
ffrasi of the flelds, have been laid under contribution by 
uese indiscriminate feeders, by whom leaves, flowers, 
and fniita are alike eonsomed. The unexpected arrival 
of these insects in swarms, at their first coming, and their 
sudden disappearance, at the close of their career, are 
remarkable facts in their history. They come forth from 
the ground during the second week in June, or about tlie 
time of the blossoming of the damask rose, and remain 
horn thirty to forty days. At the end of this period the 
■u^es become exhausted, fall to the ground, and perish, 
while the (teaks enter the earth, lay their oggs, return 
to the sur&oe, and, ailer liagering a few days, die also. 
The eggs laid by each female are about thirty in number, 
and are deposited from one to four inches beneath the 
surface of the soil ,* they are nearly globular, whitish, 
and about one thirtieth of an inch in diameter, and are 
hatched twenty days after they are laid. The youqg 
larvse begin to feed on such tender roots as are within 
their reach. Like other grubs of the Scarabceians, when 
not eattng, they Ke upon the side, with the body curved 
so tiiat the bead and tail are nearly in contact ; they move 
idth difficulty on a level surface, and are continually fall- 
log over on one side or the other. They attain their full 
rize in the autumn, being then neariy three quarters of 
an inch long, and about an eighth of an inch in diameter. 
They are of a yellowish white color, with a tinge of blue 
towards tbe hinder extremity, which is thick and obtuse 
or rounded : a few short hairs are scattered on the sur- 
Ikoe of the Dody ; there are six short legs, namely a pair 
to each of the first three rings behind the head ; and the 
latter is covered with a horny shell of a pale rust color. 
In October they descend below the reacn of frost, and 
pass the winter In a torpid state. In the spring tbev ap- 
proach towards tbe nxrikoe, and each one forms for itself 
a little cell of an oval shape, by turning round a great 
many times, so as to compress the earth and render the 
hiside of the cavity hard and smooth. Within this cell 
Iho grab is transformed to pupa, daring the month of 
Hay, by casting off its skin, wbidb is pushed downwards 
in folds from the head to the tail. The pupa ha? some- 
what the form of the perfected beetle ; but it is of a yel- 
lowish white color, and Its short stump-like aHngs. Its 
antennse, and its legs are folded upon the breast, ium its 
whole body is enclosed in a thin film, that wraps each 
part sefiarately. During the month of June this ffimy 
dcin is rent, the inslnded beeAla withdraws from it its 
body and its limbs, bursts open itsearthem cell, and digs 
its way to tbe surface of the ground. Thus the various 
changes,. fWmi tbe egg to the tali development of the 
peHbcted beetle, are completed within the spaee of one 



Such being the metamorphoses and habits of these in- 
sects, it is evident that we cannot attack them in the 
egg, the grub, or the pupa state ; the enemy, in these 
stages, ifl beyond our reach, and Is subject to the eontrol 
of the natnnl but unknown means appointed bv the 
Author of Nature to keep the insect tribes in dieck. 
When thev have issued from their subterranean re- 
treats, and have congregated u^ion our vines, trees, 
and other vegetable pr^uctions, in the complete enjoy- 
ment of their propensities, we must unite our efibrts to 
seize and crush the invaders. They must indeed be 
erushed, scalded, or burned, to deprive them of life, for 
they are not affected by sny of the applications usaally 
found destructive to other insocla. Experience hss proved 
the utility of gathering them by hand, or of shaking 
tbftm or brushing them from the plants into tin vessels 
containing a little water. They should be collected daily 
duriog tl^ period of their visitation, and should be com- 
mitted to the flames, or killed by scalding water. The 
late John Lowell, Esq., states,* that in 1828, he dis- 
covered, on a solitary i4>ple-tree, the rose-bngs '* in vast 
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numbers, such as could not be dcsciibed, and would not 
be believed if they were described, or, at least, none but 
an occular witness could conceive of their numbers. De- 
struction by hand wo s out of the question,^ In this case. 
Ho put sheets under the tree, and shook them down, and 
bamed them. Dr. Green, of Mansfield, whose mvestU 
gations have thrown much light on the history of this hi* 
sect, proposes protecting planU with mtllinet, and says 
that in this way only did be sacoeed in securfog his grape* 
vines from def>redation. JUis remarks also show the 
utility of gathering tbem. ' Eighty-six of these spoilers/ 
he says. ' were known to Infest a sipgle rose-bud, and wer« 
crushed with one grasp of the hand.' Suppose, as waA 
probably the case, that one half of them were fbmaleti 
by this detraction, eight hundred eggs, at least, were 
prevented from becoming maiured." 

The insect known as the rose-bug has lately become 
almost overwhelming in its numbers throughout considera- 
ble portions of the western states, and where, as some- 
times happens, whole forests appear to be swarming with 
tbem, it is somewhat puaslii^ to say what we shall do 
with them. Whether the insect spoken of by our cor* 
respondent be same as the preceding, we are unable to 
say, in the absence of a specimen, or a fuU description. 
Dr. Harris describes the rose-bug of the eastern statei 
as seven-twentieths of an inch long, slender, tapering be> 
fore and behind, the thorax long and narrow, widened t^ 
a point on each side; legs slender, pale red ; joints of the 
feet tipped with black, and very long, which caused 
Latrellle to call the genus Macrodaetylutf that is, long 
footed. The body is covered with very short and dose 
ashen-yellow down. 
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Deep Plowing 

** How does deep plowing improve the soil?" asks an 
iaquiring farmer. The simple answer la, by increasing 
its depth. '' But,'' says the inquirer^ *' if I plow deep 
I shall tnm up the clay and Inert earth that contain no 
nourishment for plants. *' Well, if clay and inert earth, 
contalniug no nourishment for plants, lie so near the son 
tkce as to be within reach of your deepest working plow« 
they ought to be turned up and exposed to tbe influence 
of sun, air, frost, rain, snow, and manure and cultiva* 
tion, that they may become rteh. ** But/' says inquirer, 
(it is strange how many ** buti*' such people can fin4 
for use on such occasions,) ** it would require too muc|i 
hard work and too long a time to do this, would it notf'' 
That depends upon whether you would prefer five dol- 
lars profit per acre now, and forever hereafter, to twe 
or three dollars now, this year and next, and ten or 
twenty dollars per acre hereafter. Ysas. Sap. 

i^^iioiiltiiral Boonomy. 

Tbe ecomical ikrmer will be careful to select such 
tools and implements, as will require the least labor to 
perform the greatest amount of work. Two plows for 
example, of the same size, working the same depth, and 
turning the same width of farrow, may require very un- 
equal forces to work them, the one requiring but 400 
lbs. traction, the other 600 Ibi. , and this would be equiva- 
lent to two horses for the one, and three for. the other. 
Most farmers nulerstand this perfeotly, and some at- 
tend to it in seleeting thebr plow*; but any one can 
easily see on kxkkfaig at the plows generaUy used, that 
iMiniy negleet H altogether. 
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BlUuifeaMiit of Tomif OsIvm. 

Ereiy one who has apent a single aeason in the conn- 
trj mQii be fitmilkr with that peculiar niral music, the 
bellawing of a diaconteDted young calf-— a mnslc not of 
the most agreeable lort, indicating as it does, that the 
little feUow is <* ill at ease'' in some way or other. It is 
worth while to inquire into the cause of this diseontent, 
for a yonng animal cannot be expected to stand and bawl 
lor two hours together, withoat wasttng|tbroaghsuchan 
imoaDt of breath, noise, and effort, a considerable por- 
tion of flesh, to SB J nothing of the real physical suffering 
which most cause these incessant complaints. We can- 
not but think that calves generally are doomed to a posi- 
tion too much like that of young children, — ^that is, they 
are regarded as too small and insignificant a race of ani- 
mals to merit much attention from grown-up persons 
with wise heads. For as children are not unfrequently 
kept in the nursery under the care of those who would 
not be entrusted with the care of monied concerns,— or 
sent to school, to haye their new-bom intellects moulded 
by ''the cheap schoolmaster," whom their parents would 
not suffer to have charge eren of a fayorite horse, — so in 
like manner young calves are shut up or tied up in some 
comfortless out-house, where they receive a few minutes 
attention in feeding, twice in the space of twenty-four 
hours. It may be useful to examine a little in detail the 
proper mode of treating them, as they are to constitute 
the future millions of the cattle of our country. 

Nature points out most distinctly that the young ani- 
mal must at first be allowed to thrive only on the rich 
nutriment furnished by the fresh milk of the cow. The 
practice of separating the two wholly and at once, is un- 
natural and severe. The best mode undoubtedly is to 
give new milk for at least two weeks, and some excellent 
managers prolong this period to a month, the calf sock- 
ing the cow at regular and stated times. When this 
period terminates, and a change of food is about to be 
made, let this change in all cases be gradual, for sudden 
transitions are always attended with more or less haasard 
or loss; for a single check in advancing growth, is like a 
check in the growth of a young apple tree, or transplanted 
tomato plant, — not quickly got over. As sioon as the 
calf has learned to dnnk new milk, (which is done by 
drawing its month into the vessel while snckTng the finger.) 
let a fimall portion of warmed skim-milk be added ; this 
may \ye daily increassd unlfl in two or three weeks more 
the whole food becomes skinmied milk. It will not be 
long after tliifi, that eating solid food may be commenced. 
This ii fionictlmca taught by suspending within reaoh a 
piece of fine hay tied together with a string, which the 
.calf liegins upon by sucking, and aAerwards by eating the 
umall portiiHis that become detached. 

For the sake of economy, it becomes desirable t4> dis- 
continue gmdually the milk. Al first, flour porridge is 
one of the Itest tilings tlmt con be given. The mode of 
-preitnrlng It. is not unlike that for painter's paste; that is, 
let n pint of fl«mr be mixed with water, in such propor- 
tion<« ns to form it Into a oonsistency of thick cream. Then 
A*ld ?mdnally smaH tN»rtlons of bolNng water, stirring it 
to prevent the formation of Inmpe. untH about two gal- 
lons Imvebeeoadded. Thai^applyhaatanonght^CQBgB- 



late the whole mass into a thick nutritious porridge. 
When flrst given to the calf, it Aonld be made by mixing 
with the water, considerable portions of skimmed milk, 
which is alterwards gradually lessened in quantity tHl 
none is used. This mode of cooking the flour, Snatead 
of mixing it cold, not only makes more agreeable food, 
but greatly increases its nutrSUve effects. After a short 
time, cornel or fine ** middlings," may be substituted for 
flour, over which they possess some advantages hi the 
quantity of gluten or muscle-forming elements they con- 
tain, as well as in cheapness. Bean meal haa been pro- 
posed as the best means of restoring the eaaein of tha 
milk, but we need experiments on Its value. 

As soon as fresh |)asture is at hand, and milk b with- 
held, calves soon learn to feed upon grass; bnt he who 
expects to see fine, thriving, vigorous, square bodied 
young animals, must continue also the artificial food Jnat 
described for a longperiod ; andeqiedally the first winter 
must not be a season of neglect. 

A correspondent of this journal described some yean 
tf nee, an efR^ctual mode of weaning calves without per- 
manent separation flrom the eow, and obviating the in«l> 
ancholy lowing of the cow and the incessant bleating of 
the calf, usually for a long time attendant on th» procesi. 
As soon as the young animal has learned to eat and drink, 
he is iVimlshed with a leathern halter-head, through the 
nose-piece of which are driven eight or ten well sharpened 
ten-penny nails, pointing outwards. The cow and calf 
are then brought together, and he makes a plunge ftr 
the inviting udder ; but the moment she ibels the sudden 
impact of this strange chevaux-de-frise, she wheels quick- 
ly about, and informs the little fallow that such pointed 
Jokes will never answer, and after a few unsuccessfbl at- 
tempta he is compelled to give up the chase. In the 
course of a week, if both ran together, all danger Is at 
sn end, and no subsequent arrangement is required Hir 
separate pastures or separate yards. Ten-penny nslh 
are the shortest that will answer for the suoccssfnl appli* 
cation of this treatment. 

Ho argument is needed for the intelligent reader, to 
prove how mudi better a clean, comfortabte and well 
littered place of rest is, than one that is diriy, oAhnsIre, 
and comfortless; nor how much better it is to allow some 
little exercise to bring the growing muscles into play and 
healthhil growth, than by tying him fast to prevent idl 
movement of his limbs, like the prisoner in his cell ; nor 
to show the vital importance of regularity In meals, even 
to a minute of time, In order to avoid the fretting and 
waste of flesh ineritably incident to " hope deferred," 
when feeding time has arrived, and which all annuals 
measnre with great exactness by their alimentary chro- 
nometer. 

There is one other important item in tlieir treatment, 
which is very commonly Veft out in practice. This la, 
feeding often, snd in small quantities statime. Wo 
know many pretty good farmers, who after linving al- 
lowed their calves to distend themselves freely about 
sunrise, compel them to that fourteen hours before another 
meal is given at sunset. The result is, they s^iend from 
two to four hours as the evening approaches, in incessant 
and pitiful bawling, In obedience to the gnawinga of « 
hnngij ^onach. What would be tboqgbt of the man 
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who should treat his hone, a hardier animal in the same 
way? Some of the m«8t taooenfal stock rafsers, for the 
first fortnight, feed their calves at least four times a day, 
and in moderate quantities, with the best results. In 
short, the whole treatment may be summed up briefly in 
a rery few wordSj namely, by a careful and strict atten* 
tioD to all the wants of nature, without forcing, over 
straining, or stinting any, to keep the young and growing 
animal at all times lA a comfortable condition. These 
things may not perhaps seem to possem the importance 
we attach to than ; hut one thing is certain, — ^the finest 
and most profitable f\ill*grown cattle can be raised by 
those only who lay the foundation of their success in 
fine, healthy, well Ibd, and well treated young calves, 
wad see that tiiey advance without check to maturity. 



An a general thing farmers do not provide themselves 
with good gardens; at least so far as the writer has 
travelled he has seldom seen what be would call a good 
garden on farms. The excuse for this neglect is general- 
ly the same with all of them — they " have no time to 
attend to such small matters,'' And yet it may safely 
be asserted that an acre of ground appropriated to a 
good garden, will be more profitable to the farmer than 
any other ten acres of the farm. The interests of the 
ftrmer, the comforts of his family, the good condition 
and health of his whole household, require such a garden 
on every farm in the country. And it should be a gar- 
den, not a mere excuse for one, a mere weedy patch. It 
should be one, so managed and arranged, that every 
. feget«ble of a wholesome quality for human food should 
be raised in it^ in perfection, and at the earliest season. 
After a winter's diet on solid and generally salt animal 
Ibod ) the human constitution requires the deterging opera- 
tions of free vegetable and fruit diet ; and as a general 
rule no one can dispense with it safely. Besides this, the 
natural appetite calls for it, and there are few pleasures 
that may be so safely and even beneficially indulged in. 
In the latter psrt of winter and early spring, measures 
' should be taken to secure early vegetables of all kinds 
capable of very early cultivation. Details will not be ex- 
pected here ; there are other books and papers appropria- 
ted to such information ; but I cannot help saying that 
when I am at a farm house, at a season when early peas, 
beans, cabbages, cucumbers, potatoes, green corn, let- 
tuce, &c., are properly in season, and find none of these 
luxuries on the table, nothing but the blue beef, salt 
pork, and beans or potatoes of winter, I am fVee to say 
1 do not envy that farmer's life nor his family their en- 
joyments. These very people are fond enough of such, 
things when they go to the city, and it is not therefore 
want of taste. It is shnply the fault of negligence. Why 
may not every farmer in the state have every kind of 
early vegetables on his tables as early as any gardener 
Dea^ the cities can raise them? There is not a single 
reason why he should not, while there are a great many 
why he should. The gardeners have to incur a very con- 
siderable expense in procuring hot manure for their hot 
beds, while the farmer has it in his barn-yard. The 
gardener has everything to purchase And draw aconsiderw 



able distance, while the fturmer has nothing to buy. The 
small quantity of lumber required is probably rotting 
on his premises. It would only be a source of amuse^ 
ment during winter, for him to construct the tVame of a 
hot bed, and prepare the manure and bed for use. Having 
done this, and got his plants in a thrifty state, he can In 
a short time, when the season arrives, get his garden 
ground in order and make his plantations. And then he 
will have all these vegetable luxuri^ as early as any of 
his town friends can purchase them. It only requires 
a little industry and attention to accomplish this, and at 
said before, his ei^yment, his health and even his inter- 
est, as well as the comforts of his fiunily vrilt be benefitted 
by it. 9(e 

ig ^ft%^Y tg Bteal> 

Mbssbs. EniTORs— Not a little has been written on the 
subject of preparing meat, in the best possible manner 
for domestic purposes, previous to placing it in the smoke 
house J but little or nothing has been said of the manner 
of emoking it. To appearance, it has been taken for 
granted, that this process, (so important in itself, and 
that it be done with care) could»be performed by any 
one, who knows enough to build a fire. Those, who 
have eaten bacon smoked as it thould be, and afterwards 
partaken of that which has been scorched, heat, burned 
to a crust on the outside, as is too frequently the casd 
with the meat of many people, will readily detect a re- 
markable diflerence; and often denounce the /after kind, 
as fit for nothing but soap grease. The process of smok- 
ing meat, should never be left with those who have not 
a faculty of exercising proper care and Judgment in this 
business. It is not necessary that the smoke be drivtn 
tn, by heating the smoke-house like Kebuchadnezzar% 
furnace, seven times hotter than it ought to be heated; 
a emokey eufficient to fill the epace oeeupitd by the meaty 
is the great desideratum. Log heaps, back-logs and fbre^ 
sticks should be dispensed with, because, after they gsl 
once on fire, there will be too great a degree of hesit. 
And besides this, in wooden stnoke-houses, there is great 
danger of setting everything on fire. Such instances I 
have known to occur ,* and loss of the meat was the con- 
sequence. 

The best, most effectual, cheapest and neatest manner 
of smoking meat, that has ever come under my observa- 
tion, is, to place a shovel of live coals in an old pan, or 
some low dish, and lay on them a few sugar maple chips. 

Dry ones are the best, for it requires too much fire to use 
green ones, ^o other wood will produce so sweet smoke 
as*sugar maple; and the coals of it will keep alive na 
long, or longer, than the coals of other wood. In the 
absence of chips^e use corn cobs, which are nearly as 
good as chips. Three or four laid on a few coals wfll 
produce smoke sufficient, to fill any ordinary smoke lioiise. 

As a subrtitnte for a smoke house, we have been ac- 
customed to use a molasses hogshead, covered with 
boM^s on the top, and a hole sawed in the side near the 
bottom, large enough to admit a small pan of coals, with 
a eob or two, or a few small chi|is. Thus we avoid all 
danger of setting fire to tlie smoke house, snd consum- 
ing n>eat and all ; and our meat is not *' half baked j** 
but presents a clean, copper colored appearance. 

Let those, who have been accustomed to smoke their 
meat over a log heap, adopt the mode of smoking it 

83ntlv J and then say which way is (he best. Truly yours, 
,, EdWabDs Tonn. Laks Ridge, Tompkins co.^ N. V. 
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Shropahln Ox. 
' TM«MShropthlnbcBed(^c>UIe, according toTon- | booed uid cow-legged j bnt were good milken, ftnd e» 
kit, wera VMs-boriMd, bMdf, of all colon, but geiKrallj teemed for tbe dalr;. The Hereftn-d* h»i« now taken 
bntwn, mixed wttb bajaod whKa, wUhaitrcak of wblte I tbelr place; tbeyoccupf the greater part of tbe gr«iing 
fOBolng along tbe back and nndeT llie bully ; were raw- ' ground), and an occanonall; leen Id Ibe dairj-. 



I^atUag Okttla for MailDBt. 

Ebitom Cdmitatob — I notice an inqulr; in the Cut- 
llTalor of Ihia monlh, from " £. L." of Harylind, as to 

.nj mode of feeding cattle, atalli, lie, Mf ilalli are 
thrveleel from center of tbegale. Thegntei nhntona 
tbt behind the eallle, agalniia tilodi >i)iked on the girt, 
and tbe gale liutenetl by an Inch pin pat lu ihe gin ; the 
^D bung to the gale b^ a pelce of cord, lo that it !■ al- 
ways ready. In front two scantlingi are framed into 
■ aiU, tho*, V two feet three Inches apart at tlie top — 
•aydx feet Id height. The calllc put their heads through 
U tbe wideit part, and then bring tbem down to their 
■nangcrlo eat, which should be iTt Inches higher Ihnn 
where their feet iland. Tliegaleiarelworeetllirec inches 
(Vom the Boor at the hind end, and within a few itkchea 
of llie floor At tiie other end, ilantlng np lo the girt be- 
bind. TliU ii in orJcr to giro the cattle more room to 
lay at, tbuir widest p^irt, and to prevent liieir shouidura 
COlng through niider the gate. Is llie rcaton the galci are 
nade neiir tlie Boor In fnmt. There Is no danger of their 
getting below the gateir behind, as cattle Blwayi turn 
themsetvci alraiglit iImvc tUeir t?gs before they attempt 
to rise; and I need not tell s furtiier Ihey raise witli' 
tbrir hind end Srst. The itaibi mutt not be over three 
feet wide, and seven feet and a half in length Is enongh 

. -^r wbler Ihey will turn in tiiem; ai Ihnt U eufflolent 
fur cattle that will weigh 1,600 Ibi. live vviight; but 1, 
for some years, liave only used my alalli when feeding 
moal, wblch I da miiniing and allernooD. While my 
cattle ara taking their meal, I have llivir boxes in the 
yard ntted with hay, and when they have vat their meal, 

■ ^urn them out. I haroa»iji/( ihidroom/or iktlttr; and 
in lliU way I dad my eallle imprmc mnch ftater than 



when they are kept In their Italia all nigbt and tbe 
greater part of the day, wbaterer tcUnct and Iktorf 
may say to the contrary. I know that (his is the best 
wiy, and my doings show proof. 

We never had a colder December than the lust, and I 
never saw my cattle do better. I ccpmmenced feeding 
40 cattle on the 10th November. They went awsy •« . 
New-Tork market on the 8th of thla month, and Ibe 
drover that bought them was very sure they would be 
the beat In New- York market. None of the cattle weie 
ever In their stsiia longer than while eating their meal; 
my yards and sheda are thotoughiy bedded with straw, 
so lliat liiey can either lay in Ibe sheds or yards, as they 
choose. Except in storms, or very cold nights, I notice 
they prefbr lite yards. In this way, my cattle are al 
clear, wlieo tbey go away, ai when they were brought 
in from the fleTds In November. 

Imniedkleiy on selling my last lot, I bought 40 head, 
and am feeding thorn In like manner. I am also fccdii^ 
IttO three-year-old wethers. They hnve sheds to go tra- 
der nhen they choose. I feed Ibe bay Id racks In tbe 
yards, and llie corn in Ironglii put up along tbo 
yard fence, about one (hot fioni the gronnd. 

With regard lo feeding cattle. I feed wholly on oil- 
cake meal, and corn-meal, fed dry. I feed ver}* light 
the flrsi three wecfca — say not over two or three 
quarts per day ; after tbey become nscd to the feed, I 
increase it to four, live, si.i. nnil eight quorls pi-r day, 
wliicb Is as miicii as Is necessnry or profltabie, with plen- 
ty of good bay, lo fat cattle tboronglily in fruiii 80 to 
100 days, and ll seldom can be made profitable to feed 
liiem longer. 

I have seen an Immense waste of food In feeding In 
Great Britain. Cattle are tbnt np In clow stone hou- 
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mB} Md M-«ll they vlU eat, awLaraietimea for a week 
aAatiMe.MeentiTdyorilielr ftod. Oattle feedlog in 
(Ui feetiiMi, b oirty a aair iMMliwMy and <m bmm farm 
it If werj ii^iidioicNMly aMMged. Catile ciamt have too 
nneh of Uk open air, if tboy hav^good BhoUer to go to 
«t plcaaare-^that, with good kay^ and a dry, clean tod, 
and an average of six quarts of eora-meal per day, wlU 
make cattle very &t in ftom 6d to 100 daysi If pretty 
wen forward in condition, they may to ftttened fai 90 
daye— but a great deid depends on tte toeed of cattle. 
Sbort«faom, Durhama^and their gnidea»ted beet; the 
Derona and their grades alio feed lapidlyy but they don^t 
weigh enongfa when Ibt. We have* breed of red cattle, 
a brii^r red than the Devone— longer horns and iacger 
frames, that are excellent feeders. Then we have anoth- 
er breed of red, brindle Sisl bhMk cattle, with coarse, 
hard hair, thick sklnSi and noees Mack, which you may 
fted iliree months, and nmke little improvement. I 
haTe made cattle feeding pay for Uieir feed every year, 
and some years I get great pay. This has been one of 
those years. Trne, I do not know, that this last lot I 
have commenced with, wil pay, yet my prospect is 
equally as good as with the other lot; and althou^ they 
paid me abundaotly. It was readily seen that the pur- 
chaser was much pleased with bis bargain. 

I notice also, in the Caltivator of this month, an Eng- 
lish writer wants his fattening cattle to be In a sweat, 
but not dropping off them. Toa see how we disagree; 
but In England they sweat their horse Jockeys before great 
races, in order to Usten their weight, and sweat their cat- 
tle to make them heavier. Abwrd! Johji Johv- 
STOV. Nemr Oeneva, Jan. 20, 1852. 
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EoiTons GoiiTiTAToar— The subject of breeding and 
managing horses, is one of so much importance, that 1 
)aeed make no apology for agsln presenting it to your 
readers. This, however, I would not hare ventured to 
do, had not the Httle work now before me, awakened a 
new interest In the subject. 

Tto work refered to, is " Ae Stvd Farm^ or Hintt 
en Breeding, ^c, by Cecil. It appeared in London 
during the year Just closed, and is considered worthy of 
its popular author. Who that person is I am not Inform- 
ed. The following passage from his preface, will fdiow 
his claim to the confidence of his readers: 

** For more than flve-and-twenty years the author of 
this little work has been engaged in the management of 
horses and, as during all that period, he has never neg- 
lected any opportunity of acquiring practical informa- 
tion on every point connected therewith, he is not without 
hope that he may to able to throw out a few hints on this 
anljcct, that may to worth the reader's attention." 

I propose, in tto articles I am to send you, to quote 
very freely from this excelleat nvork. It contains very 
many Jiidicionsobservatfc>ns,and is e^dently the produc- 
tion of a man of good sense, and of practical experience. 
Ilis opinion of the importance of the subject is given as 
follows: 

'^ To the farmer, especially, tlie author desires to ad- 
dress himself, and would earnestly call his attontion to a 
sonroe of profit, which, if seakrasly pursued, wiU assur- 
edly exceed roost, if not every ottor S|ieculation, within 
Ua province. 



It is often said that farmers cannot obtain sufficiently 
remunerative prices for tto horses which ttoy roar. Bui 
tto reason is obvious: ttoy do not breed from tto right 
sort, neither do they take sufficient care of their stock." 

To tto two last assertions, I would call tto particular 
attcntiott of your readers— Ist. Get tkt right etoek^-SA*- 
Take cmre qf jfihtr Heck, 

These certainly are cardinal ivies, and without their 
due observance, disappointnent Is inevitable. In th* 
succeeding (jages the author tells us w tot is tto right sort, 
and what tto care ttoy need. Previously to entering upon 
the main business of the work, however, he discusses fur- 
ttor tto inducements ofiered to farmers for engaging in 
tto bustnesB. He says: 

' * Theappretonsion of railway traveling superceding tbf 
use of stage coaches, led to tto idea ttot there wouM to 
no market for tto immense numtors heretofore requln^ 
for that iHirpoee, and hence, that a great number of tto 
pleasure horses, or those used by private individuals, 
would to dispeneed'with. The expectation ttot tto stage 
coaciies would to run off the roaa by tto united powertf 
of steam and fire, has been Miy realised. Heverttolesiy 
when the immense nunitor of hones now used to convey 
travellers from the railway stations, to tto various towns 
and villages in the vicinity, are considered, it will to 
found that ttore are nearly as many kept as dming tto 
time of the stage coaches. Ttore are infinitely mor« 
persons in private life, who employ horses for pleasure 
and convenience, tton ever there were," he. 

** One of the main points urged by tto farmer agafmH 
brewing horses, is, that to tos -to wait so long for a re- 
turn of his capital. Ttot sssertion is readily met. Ii 
the first place, if he cannot command an adequate capl* 
tid, he cannot emtork in a more iivjudicious speculation 
tton that of agriculture. In tto next, tow much longer 
tos he to lie out of his money , by breeding horses tton buk 
locksf Tto latter are not fit for tto totctor till ttoy tov<e 
attained from three to four yeais. The cost of tearing a 
bullock, is nearly equal to that of rearing a horse, till they 
tove respectively arrived at the age of three years. The cost 
of fktteiring a bullock, which requires nx months or more 
to accomplish, is greater tton is requisite for the keep of 
a horse during a dmilar term at any period of his life. 

A good buRock, wlien fat, is worth atout twemy-flve 
pounds. An Inferior horse at the same age. Is worth 
quite as much money ; and a superior stoped hunter, or 
carriage horse, will fetch three or four times tto sum, 
and higtor.'^ 

On tto next page the author recurs to tto cardnMfi 

rules laid down in the preface, and utters ttom wlCh evefe 

more emphasis— to says: 

** A great number of farmers toveatondoned tto puv- 
suit of breeding horses. In consequence of wtot ttoy de- 
nominate ill luck ; but they tove not set about it in tto 
right way. Ttoy tove made an Injudicious selection of 
mares and stallions, tto produce of which tove been bad- 
ly kept. * * * * In the winter, tto only asylum 
for slieltor has been tto farm-yard, wtore, in company 
with cows-4he roughest food tos been offered them. 
Few Mdmala so treated, are worth a twenty pound no^a 
at four years old. Unless a fanner will determine on 
keeping them well, he tod totter never attempt to breed 
horses, or in fact any other kind of stock.'' 

The author here occupies several pages with his vieHi 
of the proper mode of keeping or stablhig stock. He Is 
decidedly in favor of keeping mares and edts, and also 
young horses, in small enclosures or paddocks, with 
tovcls enclosed or contiguous, by which they can to per- 
fectly shielded from storms. He prefers tto practice of 
soiling to pasturing. Undoubtedly a greater nnmbcr 
may to kept on tto same "average" by this system 
than by pasturing, but our style of fhrming is not suffi- 
ciently ttorough to admit of its general adoption \n this 
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ODuntry. The remarks of the author od the importance 
of shelteriog colta from storms and showers is irorthy of 
tsareful consideration. I bare no doubt much injury is 
inflicted on our stock by neglect of this matter. If we 
paid more attention to their protection from the weather, 
we would not hare so many horses with heares and broken 
wind. We certainly hare many more of them than they 
Inve in Great Britain. I must quote our author on this 
mldoct; 

*^ Here it is necessary to urge the importance of adopt- 
li^ the utmost caution not to allow them (young foals) 
to be exposed to wet, not even a shower or rain, on any 
aooqnnt i^aterer. At any fiiture period likewise the 
«tniost attention is necessary to guard young stock from 
getting wet across the back or loins. 

The woolly texture of the coat of a foal is of such a 
tfatttre, thai when onee it becomes wet through, ft is 
aone tiasB ere it gets dry again. There may be some 
persona who conceive this to be a species of unnecessary 
caution, and that under the impresrion of bringing up their 
stock more hardy, they should be exposed to the casual 
vidasilades of weather. A greater error cannot be com- 
Mitied. I can only remark that a state bordering on 
disease is not calculated to promote a robust c<m8titution. 
A oatarrfaal affection, or cold, let it aflbct what part it 
May. is a disorder that should never be thought li|g^t4y 
af| »equently r^Mated, it becomes constitutional: thus 
if the bead, toe ^ands, and the throat are attacked, they 
Ikll into an unhealthy state, and, when the strangles makes 
fts appearance, it fan all probability issues in a decided 
ease of roaring. To rear stock that shall be hardy and 
fObust, every event likely to produce disease, however 
trifling it may be in itself, should be carefully avoided.'' 

I repeat the opinion, that this is sonnd advfce. If we 

irould make breedii^ horses profitable, we must take 

more pains. It is what is called bad luck that mterferes 

trith the profits of breeding. Bfany colts die — many get 

maimed, Stc. Now more than one half of them con)d be 

brought profitably to market, if we would but take a 

little more care of them. Accidents and diseases always 

follow neglect. 

, Our author next makes some excellent remarks on 

stabling. He says: 

'' One of the ifrincipal features in the good arrange, 
ment of buildings for the purpose of sheltering horses, 
%s ventHatfon. Most persons are willkig to aduiowledge 
■tba iiaportanoe of ventilation; and yet many buildings 
appropriated to tlie use of horses, are very fmperfectly 
constructed in this respect. It may therefore appear 
necessary to add a fbw more words nn this important 
iBbiJect, the result of investigatioD made by an acknow- 
lodged authority . Bonssinganit calculates that the horse 
consumes thirteen pounds three and a half ounces of oxy- 
gen in twenty four hours, which is used in converting the 
«arbon into carbonic aoM . Presuming therefbre tJiat the 
■ame excess of oxygen is consumed by the horse, that is 
oonsumed of carbon, according the experiments of Bons- 
singanit, a horse requires more than five times the amount 
Of fVesh air essential to the vital process in man; and, 
• Airtbermore, when it is observed that the air in a confined 
room, becomes contaminated and deprived of its vital 

Kroperties by the process of inspiration and expiration — 
ow important it must appear that horses should be kept 
in apartments very perfectly arranged for the admission 
of fresh and the escape of foul air.'* 

This too is a consideration tliat has not yet received, in 
par country, one half the attention it deservos. The 
author also enjoins it upon all farmers, to keep their 
•tables dry. To have no moisture under the floors, and 
no walls that will odtect moisture, as it is a fruitfbl 
source of disease. 

In the construction of stalls he reooimnendsside drains, 



of tiles or other material which shaU convey the wet to a 
tank fai the yard, for tiw ass of flie fiwoi. Vke ^sorl^s 
of stalls he thhiks Aootd bea pavencnt of small smooth 
stones. These he ooosldars better than bricks, because 
the horse is not so liable to slip on them. He prefinw 
wells or mangers for hay to racks, because they pnt the 
head in a more natural position for feedmg, and becaaee 
racks cause more waste of hay by pulling out, 8k., mad 
fill the eyes and ears with seeds, Sec. Our people tfafaik 
colts iriiould eat from high racks, to teadi them to hold 
theur heads h%h. This I think is rattiera whim ; if they 
will not bold up their heads by the excitement of driviqs, 
they are not of the right sort, and I doubt whether any 
kind of early trainiog will raise the bead of a lubber, or 
keep down the head of a flyer. 

The nceeanty of great cleanliness, in all parts of the 
stable, is enforced by various considerarfons, such aethw 
prevalence of epideoEiic dfaeases in stables where this ie 
disregarded. But I have made this article too long. My 
next will contain extracts more particulavly related t» 
breeding. B. ^jFra^iMe, Jan. 1852. 
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Eds. Cultivator — Tlie following remarks on the un- 
der named varieties, arc in accordance with my own ex- 
perience, after ten years trial . My soil is lijght and sandy, 
but kept in good condition. It may assist those who are 
are about making a selection for such soil. I have a few 
others on trial, the result of which I shall give from time 
to time, after being fully tested. I do not pretend that 
tHe results given are uniform in every soil and location, 
but only applkable to such as I occupy. 

Bolmar't Wanhingion.-^mB variety, although h^hly 
extolled, I cannot q)eak of in terms of commendation. 
It has fVuited with me for six or eight years, and althoa^ 
the fruit seU well, so great is its liability to rot in aH 
seasons^ and all weathers, that from heavily loaded trees, 
I have never been able to obtain more than five or six 
perfect plums from each tree. I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it worthless with me, and this Is the charac- 
ter it bears with many i^sons who have cultivated it in 
the part of the state where I reside, and of whom I have 
inquired. Its large size and handsome appearance seems 
to have given it a popularity far beyond its merits. It 
may do better elsewhere. I do nut think It adapted to 
Connecticut. [This is the result with this otherwise fins 
plum, in many other portions of the country. Eds.] 

Prints $ Imperial Gagt.— This I have cultivated for 
the same perfod as the Bolmar. it is a plum of excellent 
flavor and a prodigious bearer, but like the former h 
rather liable to rot. . It is very prolific, and by proteo- 
tion (Vom coreuUo, it generally yields a profitable cro^ 

Rid Gage— This variety I cannot speak too highly of. 
It is of good quality, a regular bearer, and the fruit very 
hardy agafaist the rot. I have retained this as oneof my 
best plums. 

Or/cans--may be Smith's Or/eant.— (The tree and 
fruit, pretty closely agree with the description of the lat. 
ter given in books.) This plum I consider valnable for 
light soito; it is a great and sore bearer, of excellent 
quality, and tolerably hardy againft rot, exc^ng when 
hanging too thick, but pretty sore of yieMiivaprofltabls 
return with proper attention ghen to It. ReapeetfuUy 
yours, J. Waxxis. Ancr MUford, Ct., J)$€. 18, Iflfil 
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Tbm Micnirity ior « Twapm fljwlwu ^ Zulraolian 

^*w.JibMi,Cta)tm^ Jmm. 31, 16S1. J 

Bob. CuiTiTATOft— I do n<A propose to take up tbe 
above antject in Its broadest flenee, bat to confine myaelf 
to a comparatively limited field. I Aall say Uttle at 
present aa to tbe want, felt more and more every day by 
im increanng majority amonfC onr farmers, of edncation- 
«1 instltatlons especially adapted tbeir wants, bat would 
call attention to a point wbicb has been overlooked by 
Boany in tbeir zealous adrocacy of tbe general cause. It 
•eems to ae^ that a cblef itason for tbe annaal failure 
of so many plana bearing upon tbe educational interests 
of the fitrmer, may be foand in a real scarcity wbicb ex- 
ists, of men competent to take chai|;e of tbe proposed 
institutions. To those who have never reflected upon 
this subject, my assertion may seem a strong one, when 
t say that if any six states of tbe Union were within the 
present year to make provision for tbe establishment of 
state agricultaral schools, or colleges, within tbelr re- 
ijpective borders— were to endow them largely in every 
department, to furnish them with libraries, implements, 
museums, apparatus, buildings, and lands, tbey could 
not find on this continent the proper corps of professors 
mod teachers to fill them. I will even go fortber than 
ibis, and say that if In your own state of Kew-York, a 
large InstUutlon were planned out, and all proper de- 
partments of instruction pecuniarily provided for, it would 
be a difficuli matter to fill them satisAustorily with tho- 
roughly competent men. Enough of those who would 
gladly accept such appointments as might be oflbred, 
could doubtless be found, but the question is, would tbey 
be Just such Instructors as the fkrmer requires t 

There are certain points relatire to which he demands 
informaUon from various branches of science, and tbis 
Information to be of value must be dorreet. Mistakes, 
blunders, misconceptions, from tbe heads of a great state 
school, sent forUi under authority, and promulgated ra- 
pidly, would cause infinitely greater mischief than our 
going without a school altogether for some years to come. 
For such reasons, extreme caution should be used in tbe 
selection of Instructors for any large or influential school, 
and for such reasons among many others which might be 
adduced, I have ventured to say as above, that we really 
have not In the country the men that are needed. 

If the ihrmers of any state were to select persons to 
Impart instruction, or to serve as examples, in any prac- 
tical department of their business, would they be con- 
tented with mere professions, or mere hearsay reports, 
of their success or skill f Above all would they not be 
disposed to question the expertness of one who professed 
to have made himself fiimHlar with every department of 
mere mechanical labor, in the lapse of a very short timef 
If teacbiog the use of tbe plow in the best posdble man- 
ner, and under every circumstance, were for instance the« 
object, would they be content with a man who could only 
show the experience of one or two yean hi the use of 
that implement? By no means; they would say — we can 
do as well as he «aa ourselves, and do not need such in- 
•tmetioQ as tbls| we want a nsaster of tbe subject, one 
who has tfodied it ibotoiq^ hi every department of 



practice, and has brought an intelligent mind to bear op. 
OB all th» variations of use and construction In differeiA 
districts. With a man of less acquirements than these 
in any practical matter, no community of fkrmers would 
be satisfied; they would not receive his advice with r^ 
spect, and would not consider his opinion as worth much 
more than that of any other hitelligent individual. 

I think all will agree with me, that these views are 
correct with regard to sul^ectsof pure practice, and that 
most Ikrmers would act in accordance with them, liour 
I ask, why do not the same views obtain with regard tq 
the teaching of aeienoet We see men who are hi aQ «fvi 
dinary circumstances, shrewd and sagacious, swallowiqg 
eveiy iMe that oomesto them fai a scientific guise. 

The merest chariataa nay take up has heoka and nf ti 
ierious looking apparatus, and having famiUarised him' 
self with a few hard names, la able to persuade the mast 
of those who meet him that he knows everything wlth^ 
in, upon, and above the earth, that explaina the action 
of nature's laws. Allow me to say a few words in dirsot 
reference to the lalsity and even absurdity of such pre- 
tensions. 

In speaking of the mechanical operations of husband* 
ry, such sa plowing, I have said that as a general fact| 
entire proficiency oould not be attained within one or evei^ 
two seasons; a long course of experlenoe was necessary. 
Is it then so much oasier to read the laws of nature, o( 
rather of God, which bear upon those wonderful struo- 
tures of plants and animals that we see about us! In 
the growth of the humblest weed that flourisiies by tht 
wayside, a series of changes, transformations, and me^ 
tamorphoses, goes on, which as yet the highest effort of 
the human intellect has fafled to fViUy explain and ehici* 
date. 

To produce the feeble stem which we crush under our 
feet hi passing, the powers of earth, air and water, haw 
Joined with those of the flir distant sun, and during Its 
short life, it hss been an example of a complication of 
most wonderiVil laws, imposed by the Almighty Makef 
of aU. He has seen fit in his wisdom to ordain, thai 
every step In knowledge must be won by toll and exis^ 
tiott, and thus it is in the present case; we are oniy ablt 
to slowly unfold the wonders that are occurring onevei/ 
side, during the es«ry«4ay experience of life. The AeUI, 
too, widens ar we advance, until we find that every step 
baa its consequence, erery breath of air its appointed 
missioB, evoiy drop of dew its ofiioe to perform; we dif. 
cover that we are in the midst of causes and results, of 
which our knowledge is quite limited ; that the threads 
we have solzed only guide us to new and more dUBcujt 
labyrinths of investigation. What we know dwindlai 
away, when we compare it with the sum of that whldi 
we desire to know. ^ 

The true student of natural mAeaice^ then, the true £q|* 
lower of patient, earnest, truth-seekh]^ research, grows 
not bolder, but more modest, as he wins his way; his 
knowi that his highest reach of knowMgs is, snd evisr 
must be, limited; he feels eadi day so many vrants jH 
unsatisfied, sees so many problems yet partially solved, 
or totally Inexplicable, that he leans constantly towards 
caution, rather than rashness, and is disposed to qualify 
his strongest convictions on all theoretical points. 
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or those who are not thus Impressed by the advance 
of yean, and the increase of experience, it mast be said 
lliat their opinions cannot be entitled to great confidence. 
One who can promptly and confidently settle every ques- 
tion proposed, wlio has no donbts as to his own ability of 
decision on the most intricate and complicated problems, 
must be either a man who has advanced very far beyond 
the range of the other votaries of science in his own day, 
or one who fa not able to appreciate the difllcnities which 
•nrronnd fahn, and who fa not, therefore, a safe guide. 
There fa a tUrd supposition in the above case, which is 
to consider such a man designing and unscrupulous, but 
fhfa fa, let us hope, the rarer alternative. 

I might go on at great length, 'but .these bints win, I 
think, be sufildent to show that farmers must not only 
iMnre instruction, but that they must have it of the right 
Character. It fa obvious tliat every person who comes 
Along, claiming to be highly scientific, should not be ta. 
ken upon trust, but should be tested In some way, as to 
lihe soundness of hfa pretensions. Let the evidence of 
Other scientific men be brought in, and let satisfkctory 
prooft be required of hfa ability to do what he professes. 
This fa not said with a view of recommending any parti- 
cular x^erson or persons, as to be followed implicitly, but 
irlth the desire of arousing more caution than has hither- 
to been exercised in these matters. <' Alt fa not gold that 
glitters,'' and all fa not true science, that fa high sound- 
fng. 

It fa for such reasons that I have said— -we have not at 
present a sufficient number o^ the proper men to found 
and continue our agricultaral schools, in a manner that 
will satisfy the expectations of the community. The 
training of such men, then, is a work of great impor- 
tance, and even urgency. It fa a work that cannot be 
accomplislied at short notice j one or two years will not 
do it J we want those wboha^ie had extensive experience, 
Who have availed tiiemselves of every advantage for the 
acquirement of reliable knowledge, and who have learned 
to know what the liecessities of the ftriner are. 
• Among the wants of the fkrmer I consider thfa lack of 
first rate Instructors, one of the roost pressing and ur- 
gent; it is useless for him to establish schools, bidess he 
oan find proper teachers, and he ought not to be driven, 
by their premature establfahment, into any dependanoe 
on those who can only mislead and disappoint him. 

Here fa a mosC promising field for enterprise and ener- 
gy ; here are many openings that within a few years must 
be filled. Those who now enter upon the study of sci- 
ence as applied to agrfeultnre, will find their acquisitions 
hk hnmedfate demand. If but fifty or one hundred Int^- 
'Hgent young men, would for the coming few years, de- 
tote their efforts to the acquisition of the various bran- 
ches of science connected with agriculture, they would 
control the whole field, and be able to sweep s%ay the 
'glaring errors which are now so prevalent. We could 

then connnence irith schoofa in all directions; quackery* 
and ignorance would deerease, and a great and rapid ad- 

.Tance wpuld be visible in every quarter. 

Let us, then. whHe we are agitating the subject of in- 
itruction, not forget to urge upon our young men of abili- 

' ty, the advantages of fitting themselves as instructors: 
there cannot be too many of them for years to come, ana 
they, therefore, need not fear that the profession will be 
oventocked. Tours respectfully, Jobh P. Koetox. 



OoUiiwKlloBi fif OaioaoA* . 

SniTOM CuLTiVAToa — I observe In the January Ho. 
of the Cultivator, an article on the Culture of the Ouon 
in Ohio ; and as I have been engaged in the growing of 
that important vegetable for the last two years, perhaps 
a statement of my mode and success In raising that arti- 
cle, may be interesting to some of your readers. 

I commenced the business without any knowledge of 
it, except what I obtained from Comstock and Freer'a 
Gardener's Almanac, and the produce the first year was at 
the rate of 400 bushels per acre. The ground was what 
is generally called bog-meadow, with a thin soil, under- 
laid with blue clay, with which it was considerably mixed. 
It was manured with rotted barn-yard manure, at the 
rate of 20 loads per acre. The ground was plowed in the 
fall, and as soon as dry enough in the spring, the msnure 
was spread on, and well harrowed in. The ground waa 
then marked out with a marker with four teeth, placed 
14 inches apart, making three drills at a time, (one foU 
lowhig in the last mark, to keep the rows straight,) and 
the seed (W ethersfield large red,) sown at the rate of 4 
pounds to the acre. It was sown the 2d of April. It 
came up finely, and when the spikes were two or three 
inches high, the hoe was passed through the rows, des- 
troying most of the weeds, leaving only a small strip 
along the plants to weed out. This was repeated as often 
as necessary. They received two slight top-dressings of 
ashes, once in June and once in July. At the second 
weeding, thinking the plants were too thick, they were 
thinned out, which no doubt diminfabed the crop consi. 
derably. They were gathered in September, and sold at 
56 cents the bushel. 

With the knowledge thusgained by experience, I went 
to work in the fsll of 1850, to prepare the ground for the 
next year, feeling confident that a much larger product 
might be obtained. After plowing, I drew wash and soil 
at the rate of 40 or 50 loads per acre, scattering it as 
evenly as possible, and let it lay till spring. The first day 
of April the seed was sown, at the rate of 8 pounds to 
the acre. They grew most luxuriantly, some of the tops 
measuring three feet in height, and bottoms 15 indies in 
circumference. Fart of the piece proved too wet in the 
fore part of the season; but nine square rods of the dry- 
est part of the patdi yielded 64 bushels, or 1,138 bushels 
per acre^ netting at 624 cents, (the price dear of freight,) 
$711.25 cents the acre. Besides yielding so largdy, they 
are highly esteemed by all who have used them, beii^ 
much sweeter than those raised on the upland. A sam- 
ple was on exhibition at the Fair of the American Instl* 
tute, and received the first premium as the best red 
onion. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, without wishing to detract in any 
manner from the. reputation of the fertility of Ohio, I 
must say that Old Orange can produce some pretty '< talP 
onions, as well as milk and butter. A Subscbibks. 

Cht$iert Orangi Co., N, Y., Jan. 19, 1852. 

<»«« 

The TcRHEP-rLT. — In some parts of England this In- 
sect has been so destructive as to threaten seriously the 
continuance of the tnrnep culture. By the use of guano 
and bone manure, an inherent vigor has been given to 
it, enabling it to resist eff^ectually tW attadLs of the fiy. 
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Tbm Pmt em Qatmo^ 

We are receiviDg contintied inquiries as to Uie best 
Itmd of quince for dwarf pears, and of the propriety in 
unj case of going largely into the cultivation of dwarfs. 

The best quince for this purpose is the sort imported 
fh>in Trance, and commonly known as the Angers quince, 
a tob-yariety of the Orange quince^ more vigorous in 
growth than that, and continuing loi^r in growth in 
autumn. There are a few varieties of the pear, however, 
which seem to be so naturally adapted to the quince, as 
to flourish almost if not quite as well on any sort. Among 
Ibese are Louise Bonne of Jersey^ Dutchess Angouleme, 
8cc.| but with most other sorts suitable for dwarfs, it is 
much better to procure, the French stock. 

But there Is a very small proportion of good pears that 
should ever be propagated on the quince. Some will 
not grow at all upon it; and of those that will, most are 
ihort-lived. They flourish flnely for a few years, but as 
0Oon as they come into full bearing, they become feeble^ 
and often the first good crop seems to exhaust nature, 
and they soon perish. It is rare that double-working 
obviates the difficulty. Much disappointment must re- 
sult from the iDdiseriminate dissemination of the many 
•arts which grow freely and flourish for two or three 
years on quince stock, and then linger and perish . There 
la no doubt that a difibrence In the composition of soils, 
and in the treatment the trees receive, have an impor- 
tant influence on their duration, but none should be pro- 
pagated and planted, except fbr experiment, which are 
Dot known to succeed under good culture in all localities. 
More experience is needed to determine a fhll list for this 
purpose; among those which so fiu* appear to have done 
best, are Dutchess Angouleme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Diel, Passe Colmar, Glout Moroean, Doyenne Bou^sock, 
WinkflekL, Summer Frankreal, Stevens' Genesee, &c. 
Ho fear need be entertained fa planting these on a large 
aeale, even to be tramed with heads at standard he^ht 
for field culture, provided the boO receives clean and en- 
riching cultivation. 

Tobaooo far Tveaa aad Flania. 



Ens. OuLTiTAVoa— Could you inform me, through 
your paper, the effect oi tobacco (the ribs or stems and 
reftise) upon peach, plum, pear and ai^le trees, and the 
mode of application. B. H.DmrnLSE. TrapfHtMd, 

Tobacco, for destroying insects, is applied in two ways. 
The most 4sommon is to form a strong decoction. It may 
he prepared by pouring over the tobacco in a tub or bar- 
rel, enough hot water to cover It, and let it stand some 
days. If strong enough, it will destroy plant lice, and 
other small htsecte which infest fhiit trees. It often fails 
for want of sufficient strength. A mixture of a small 
quantity of starch in solution^ will add to Its efficacy 
without increasing in any degree the danger to the trees. 
A mixture with it of a solution of soap also adds to its 
cifect, but if the soap be strong, it proves in some cases 
injorious to the young foliage. Tobacco, being a vegeta- 
ble poison, will not do any ii^ury, however strong it may 
be. Small trees may be bent over and dipped into the 
•olution^ It may be applied to larger trees by a shower- 
fav Byiqge. Smoke from burning tobaoco may be iy>plied 



to plants by means of Bromn^4 Fmdgoimrf a small in- 
strument made of tin, costing from three to five dollars, 
and kept for sale by R. Buiat of Philadelphiai and by 
Hovey & Co.| Boston. 
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BSowlng MaohiTWHi. 

. ^DB. CuLTivAToa— -I wisb to inquirei if there is-any 
mowing machine that you think would wwk <mi our 
meadows here, that would do its work well, and not he 
likely to get out of repair, and that would be piSD^tahHi 
for us to buy. I saw in the Tribune last iU), a 9iQ(iQ»,«t 
'^ Ketcbum's," manufactured by Howard feCeu, of BhCh 
falo, N. T., that was rather complimentary. Ferbapa. 
there is soma other, better. A. H. Hai WAa», jSidim^t 
VermBtU, Jan. 1852. 

KKTcarjc's Mowing Macbihe, Is probably the bait 
for the purpose that has yet been made and need. U 
will work well on smooth meadows, whether lavel or rql* 
ling, and even on smooth hill-hides, but not on ron^ 
ground. It is drawn by two horses, and will cut about 
ten acres a day, which ia about the usual rate botwaa«t 
the labor of men and horses, the latter doing about fiva 
times as much as the former. The cost, with one set of 
knives, is $100; with two sets, which no fSurmer should be. 
without, who abhors the delay of sharpeniug hi the mid- 
dle of his operations, the cost is $110, , 

Hussey's Reaping Machine, we are informed, forms a 
good mowing machine. 

J. Rapaljs & Co.j of Rochester, N. T.»are about to. 
commence the nxanufacture of a mowing and reaping 
machine, which from sonoe trial, they are led confidently 
to believe, possesses important points of superiority over 
any other invention of the kind. 

Since the above was written, we have received the fol-. 
lowing: 

In reply to a correspondent at Newport, R. I., I cau 
say that Ketchun^'s mowing machinei manufactured bf 
Howard & Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., has been used in this 
town with entire success. I have used one of them upon 
my farm tor two seasons, cutting one acre per Jbour, with 
one span of horses, and as evenly as it could be done, 
with a common scythe^ The machines have been im- 
proved the present winter, and are now perfect, and Just 
the thing for cutting grass. Any other information as 
to the working of the machine cheerfUUy given. MoaoAjf 
Butler. Neio- Hartford, Oneida co., Feb* 9, 1852. 



■♦♦^ 



Tba Boat ApplaUi 

AiHaterazfalbltion of fraiUwas held at Rochester, 
and aeveral very fine ooKeotioni of apples, and a fcwIlDe 
and rare winter pears, were presented. When the exhi- 
bition was about to dose, and wh9e acme twenty of the 
most succcasiiil and intell%ent oultivatora yet remained 

ia the room, it was proposed to call a vote for heH winiir 
TABLK applBj (not for marketing) ita agreeahie qualities, 
being the chief consideration. The vote was entirely in- 
formal, and the following was the result. The large roioe 
for the Melon was prohsoly owfog to the fact that some 
fine spedmens, Umi Ukpeneotkm, had Just been distribu- 
ted. 

Melon, 5 votei, lor winter firuiL 

Swaar.S do do 

Red Cuittdo, % do 

BsldwiB, i do do 

NortlMsn Spy, 9 voIm foi tag It sy n* 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

TiiJB FOK "DMAimtQ.-^*' What is the most approTed 
form of making tiles for drains, so ai to combine cfaeap- 
nesi and doiaUUtTt" R. J. G. Waynt eo., N. Y. 

For ordinarj ditches, or when the quantity of water 
to be dmwn off is nerer large, small tubular tile, from 
eaa to two Indies in diameter is best. If the ends are 
SD made that one wiU fit within the other, they wfll keep 
tMr places well; bnt if no providon of this kind has 
baen made, the ends may be placed in close contact, with 
aHsaH flat stone underneath, to prerent one end from 
■Bttling )awer than the other after the earth is filled in. 

Mafai drains, or those carrying much water at the wet 
season, have been formerly made by a semi-cylindrical 
tile placed on a shoe or flat plate of tile; but a later im- 
pt O Tcment consists in forming a round tube by placing 
two semi-cylindrica! tiles together, matching together at 
their edges, the upper halves being so laid as to break 
Joints with the lower, and which prsTcnts their settling 
anray ftom escfa other. A tube thus made, five or six 
Incfaes in diameter, will carry off* a laige quantity of wa- 
ter. Some haTe been made in England as large as nine 
iaehes. 

CKAVBBaniKs ov UpLJuro.— *' Can you inform me if 
eraaberries have ever been cultivated on upland, so as to 
yield good crops?" F. W. 

We have heard or read of instances where this ttnit 
has been so grown; but they are so few, that we hare 
been led to suppose that the statements of success have 
been greatly exaggerated, or else that it has been on up- 
land possessing some very rare qualities. At all events, 
although many years have elapsed since this mode of 
culture was first announced, we cannot hear of the first 
distinct well authenticated experiment, giving weight and 
measurement, for a succession of years. Why should 
we be without such experiments, with the present high 
prices of cranberries, unless there is some insuperable 
dilBcultyt 

The Prairie Farmer says that the swamp only is the 
home of the cranberry — ^that it will not even fiourish on 
low or wet lands which are filled with water in ^ring, 
and dry up in summer — that the lands must be either 
tpringy or be such as are continually fed (Vom springs 
elsewhere. The reader wfll find a few remarks on this 
subject on p. 85, current volume, of this Journal. 

Flax Cvltvm.^W. H. , Philadelphia. You will find 
the information you want on the culture of flax, in our 
viol, to 1860, pp* 189 and 806. For a aoiioe of the new 
HMde of prepar i ng fliae for use, see Cultivator for 1851, 
pp. 89 and 841. 

Atbskiwb Cattlb-^A. D. H., Addison, Vt. The 
arimalff you inquire for, yearUng Ayrshire bulls, can be 
procured of E. P. Pbkxtiok, Eaq., of this city, who has 
one of the best herds of this breed of cattle, in the coun- 
try. 

GiLXOBs's Apiart.^H. T., Vernon, Ot. The uifor- 
nation you dedre in relation to this apiary, may be pro- 
cured, wo presume, by addressing Messrs. EnwAmns fc 
Plavt, Brooklyn, K. Y., who are now the owners of a 
Isige apiary put into operation by Hr. Giuroaa, previous 
to Us death, a year or twb sinoe. So for as w<e know,. 



the plan, both of keei^qg and feeding tike bees, has been 
approved by all who have adopted R. 

DouBLx-woEKiHo PxAB Trkxs. — V. Hart, Lysander, 
N. Y. Double- working Is adopted for such varieties o^ 
the pear as will not grow by ordinary working on the 
quince. It consists merely in first budding on a quince 
stock, some variety which tikes and grows freely, and 
then budding into this pear top, the sort which cannot 
be grown by immediate contact with this stock. It usual- 
ly happens, however, that such " refractory" sorts, evea 
when double-worked, are not of long duration as bear- 
ing trees. 

DxsTAircx Foa Stanuabd Pbabs. — J. A. Donsldson, 
Ravenna, O. From fifteen to twenty feet is a good dis- 
tance for most varieties, as the Tirgalieu or Doyenne and 
others. Where there is plenty of ground, twenty feet 
wonld perhaps be best. 

GoosBBXBBixs.— K. R. The English varieties, although 
sometimes cultivated with great success, sre always more 
or less liable to injury by mildew. The best sort for all 
kinds of treatment and all localities, Is ffovghion't Stid- 
lingf a very hsrdy, fVee growing, and proiNisely produc- 
tive sort, and a native of this country. The berries are 
medium in sise, fine, tender and thin-skinned, and they 
never mildew. 

Tbbatxbbt Of Sksdubo Appub Tbxss.— J, A. Do- 
naldson. If they stand in rows so as to remain for a few 
years, the trees for which they are to fbrnish the base, 
will come forward more rapidly by budding them next 
summer. But If removal is necessary, grafting in the 
root will be best for all those whidi may be large enough, 
that is as large or larger than the inserted grafts. 

Sap BoiLiBfl. — The pans which I use in my sugar 
boilinc^ apparatus, (see Cultivator vol. for 1847, p. 74,) 
are made of a single sheet of Russia Iron, and are four 
feet long, 21 inches wide, and about five inches deep. 
They are supported around the top by a three-elghtainok 
wire. I find the advantage of the cauMrens to be, that 
it takes no more (bel to boil the sap in the cauldrona thaa 
it would to heat the panssoflidently, the fire passing from, 
the pans under the cauldrona and then comptotely around 
them to the chimney. I made use of an old gun barrel 
for tubes from the cauldrons to the pans. I bad holea 
drilled In the cauldrons about tye inches IVom the top, 
and headed the tubes in. I mske use of stop-coeks in 
the tubes IVom reservoir to cauldrons, and trom caul- 
drons to pans, to gauge the siae of the stream, ao aa to 
keep a stream constantly running. Any one putting up 
such an apparatus, wfll find it to their advantage to make 
use of perfectly dry wood, and of some soft kind, and 
also to have some shelter, or buflding over the works. 
Ltwab Haix. Skelhurtu, Vf., Jan, 22, 1852. 

Rat Paoor Gbababt. — A granary matched and bat- 
tened on the Joints, and tin nafled round the door, win- 
dow, and door and window fhimes, wfll usually secure the 
desired end. A bin lined with tin or zinc, will prevent 
any entrance at the ddcs. ^ 

Laws fob Agbicultvbb.— It has been remarked, that 
fkrmers never make laws for tbehr own interests, but al- 
ways fbr other people's — and then take care of them- 
selves as weQ a$ the^ can, 
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We promised lost month to ftnnUh a flgnre and de- 
Bcriptlon of tlie mangle, or machine for smoothing clothes. 
We regret that we have heen able to Ailfil this promise 
so iar only as relates to the old fashioned or cheaply eon- 
atmcted mangle, harlng been nnable to exhibit the 
modern improToment, which is at present but little in- 
troduced and known. The machine here described may 
be easily made by any carpenter, and the whole cost 
wonld not probably exceed ten dollars. The new kiad, 
which makes more perfect and expeditions work, costs, 
we are informed, from twenty-fiFC to fifty dollars. Its 
use appears at present to be chiefly confined to England. 
It b remarkable that ingenious Yankees should have 
l^ven so little attention to the improvement and manu- 
&ctnre of a machine, as important and useful as a chum 
or a stove, while the latter are patented by hundreds and 
made by myriads. 

The figure represents a table or bench of frame- work, 
seven or eight feet long, and about two and a half feet 
wide ; it has a railing at the sides, but is open at the ends 
to admit the motion backwards and forwards of the large 
box A, which runs on movable rollers, and which is filled 
with stones so as to have great weight. A rope attached 
to each end of the box passes round the roller B, so that 
by turning in alternate directions the winch C, the box is 
thrown backwards and forwards upon the rollers. Table- 
cloths, sheets, pillow cases, and all smooth articles, or 

those which have not many gathers, are beet adapted to 
the action of this machine. They are first folded so as not 
to equal in breadth, the length of the rollers, and are 
then wrapped snugly round the latter, and again outside 
^f these a coarse linen clotii is bound, when the whole is 
ready for work. The rollers are placed on the vacant 
end of the bench, and the box then trundled upon them ; 
tts great weight presses them nearly as smooth as 
by any ironbiing. Those which need nltimately the 
smoothing-iron, are finely fitted for it, and the work much 
lessened, by first passing them through the mangle. A 
boy to work the winch, and a woman attending at each 
end, will finish a dozen garments in two minutes. Tho 
Improved machine, which is turned continually in one 
dlnMtion, will perform more rapidly. The rollers in the 
Common mangle are of hard wood, and are three or four 
inches hi diameter, and a Httle lodger than the width of 
the bench ,so that their projecting ends prevent them from 
fklling off, when by thdr progressive motion they mch 
uie end of the machfaie. 

*•■ 

QiMiies lor OoiraapoiidMita. 

Plavs or Euurs.— Wishing to erect bams and sheds 
to aooommodate a large (krm, principany In grass, I would 
iiKiuire, threuitb the Cultivator, for the best pbn, say 
for the stofage of 150 tons of hay, a small quantity of 
grain, and stabUng for 100 head of cattle of the different 



I want a plas that wQl oomUne In the greatest degree 
•eonomy in construction, and oonvenienoe and saving of 
labor Ib atoring of hay and feedfa^ the Mme* Can all 



this be best secured In one large bam or a number o 
smaller onesi Wfll you or some of your correqiondents 
reply to this. I would say that the ground is nearly 
level on wUeh it is proposed to bnUd. Y . A. St. Jil- 
6aas, /«fi. 16, 1862. 

CATrLB.— Some of us Uiink the Durham cattle ikil as 
to toughness— that is, are rather tender, and the nollk 
not very rich. If so, would not a croas fhmi the Ayr- 
shire do well? I have seen a good croas of the Durham 
and Devon. Would not the Durham and Ayrshire be 
better, and be more like the descendants of the stock 
introduced by Gen. BAuruM, a good many years ag», 
which, all things considered, were equal at least to tho 
improved breeds as we have them here. A. D. H. mM- 
dwell, K(., Jtfa., 1862. 

Mica AHD Bsxs.^WIU mice kill honey beeaf O. M . 

• •• 
Importanea o£ Farmtag WaU. 

SkilAil (armors are aware that the business cannot be 
profitably conducted without capital enough to do every- 
thing in the best manner. The farmer who has not enough 
funds on hand to enable him to do this, must therefore 
submit to the alternative of either beipg in debt, which 
ought always to be unpleasant, or else reducing the quai^ 
tity of his land that he may obtain the means. For we 
have plenty of Instances where two hundred acres badly 
farmed have not yielded so much clear profit as fifty 
acres under the best culture. 

We have received a statement from Setmodu Smito, 

of Clermont, of his success in farming, illustrating these 

marks, firom which we copy the following: 

** I have taken agricultural papers for more than forty 
years, beginning with Mr. Skinner's at Baltimore — they 
have Deen of great and beneficial use to me. I purchased < 
a farm on the river in Columbia county, then considered 
almost a barren heath. I examined the premises and 
arranged the lots— and then commenced business by 
reakli^ permanent (bnces of stona, posts, and boards. 
All necessary buildings were erected — and particular at- 
tention given to the cultivation of tniH — ^not forgettiog 
Flora. Hollow draining was adopted on every part of 
the farm needing it; and now, where bogs existed and 
flags used to grow, com. wheat and barley are produced 
in abundance. Hollow draining, as well as sowing piaster, 
was a new thing hi those daya— and my neighbors, who 
sowed grass seed (as well as plaster) with thumb and 
finger from a quart measure, predicted my fkllure. I 
gave very particular attention in the selection of stock, 
and have improved my animals by crossing certain kinds. 
And what haa been the result of this fanproved system, 
which I have derived mainly from agricultural reading? 
Of the ftirm that I thus improved, I have sold 108 acres 
for 90 dollars an acre, and can sell 40 acres ou the river 
for 200 dollars per acre. In the commencement of 'my 
fkrming I had but little means, scarcely suiBcient to stock 
the flirm, which I run in debt fbr; and the question 
arose, ** Shall I go on as the farm now Is, and endeavor 
first to pay for It; or shall I improve It according to my 
means, uld then pay for It? The latter course was con- 
dnded on. In ten years, by fisndng, dndning* building, 
and the enltivatlon of the choicest kinds of fruit, the &riii 
had at least doubled Ita value; therefore In one way of 
reckoning It must be said that it had paid ibr itself, but 
not a dollar had yet been paid except the annual interest. 
Thus situated, I commenced tho liquidation of tho debt, 
and the ftrm was so productive that In a few years aU 
incumbrances were paid — which verifies the sssertlofi 
that an improved system of management, according to 
the beat pnctksal and scientiflc rales, as set forth hi agrl. 
cnltural works^ Is the utreit guide to SBOOSM*'' 
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DewiipMon of ■ Ooantqr DwalUiir. 

Tbi Mlowing pUn and deocriptlon ««« fbrDlihed n» 
bj K corrctpondcDt, from whon aketch nf id eleTalkm 
weluTe procared the aboTa perspediTo view. Thli 
plsD Ii Id the m>ln, we think, »□ anQsnally good one, 
•nd fnrniibei a large number of conTenieDCea cotubiaed 
together. We caoDot bat think hoverer, that either 
greater height, than oar correspODdent iDdtcatei, mnit 
be gtven to tbe main building, or elte len to the wing, 
in order to prerent tbe laller from being made too flat 
to exjTj off water freelj, and also to allow ipice enough 
between the npper[«rt of thi« roof and the earei abofe, 
to aTotd a heayj' appearance — an erll of almost nnlrer- 
' n1 occurrence (n building winga. We tbink, too, that* 
diflbrent dispoeltiOD i^ the front windows of the parlor 
migbt be adopted, ao at to arotd tbe anpieasant and 
rii^ular defect of a half window In the extreme interior 
.eamer. For loalanoe, the parlor might receive tbe fnli 
beaeflt of both window*, and the amali apartnieDt at Ibe 
end of the ball lighted fhim the " iloop." We dialike 
an awXward exterior, It la tme; and alill more da we 
dialikc an awkward interior. But we ma*t not Sod fault 
—we onlj intended mggotfcHW Ibr a little Improre- 
iBcnl. £d*. 

. Bd*. OvunrAKW. — I hare been much lutereited, fhim 
Ume tetime. In looking orer the Dnmeimu plans of 
boildlugs which hare appeared in the Cultiralor, and I 
cannot bnt Ibiak that anj larmer or other peraoo, con- 
tvmplallng the erection of buildiogs, may, by carefully 
eiaminlog these plans, derive hinta from tlicm,irnot 
obtain entire plans, worth more, and which will tare 
IhcM BMre while building, if adopted, than tbe entire 
cost of yoar paper (torn its Bnt publication, many timea 

Ii b a natter of snrptfM to me, that la a clinale as 
mM M oar*, to llttte attautton 1* glTso In hnndlDg, to 
Moder hooMS warm and cotnfbrtable. A little atten- 
tion and eipansD, during (he conatnictlon of a building, 
woDld add nncft In theae partianlaia. The use of na- 
bnmt brick, or tbe warm covering recommettdtid In tbe 
e&cloaed plan, with the double coat of plaalering around 
Ibe onter portioa, or exposed part of the baildloB, would 
do nnOh to*ai4s accompliibing this. Another thing 
material is to avoid opening doors Immediately Into the 
nottm, ft«m Mitsfde. Wbera a atoop or ball laterrenes 
between Oeflpen air and tba roonu of » boue, tbe;r 



are rendered mncb warmer. With all tbew precantioni, 
air enongb for Teotilalion will seneranj enter through 
tbe windowi. 

Not only ehonld a honae he constructed whh raferenca 
to its being warm and comfortable, bnt the ■rraugement 
of tbe rooma sbouldbe such as to make them convenient 
for all purposes of honsekeepiag; at tbe woe tloM 
they should be welt lighted, to render them cheerful 
and pleasant. Where the windoiva are much expoeed 
to the sun, tbey should be protected by hlinds, or veran- 
dabs if preferred. Aa.a general rule, however, these 
last are objectionable on account of Jlght. 

In the countiT where there la plenty of room for 
building, a hunee should nerer be built whhout an up- 
per kitchen, — (he room of all others In a bouse, that 
should be tbe meet n«ed. In cftles where groand U 
eoftly and lots small, and where there Is no tineiposed 
place forexercise, Itmay, perbape, be neeewarj, to save 
expense and to aflljrd needful exercise to the iotnatea 
of the bonse, by mnnh^ up and down stairs, Ut bidM 
baaemeot kitchena, bnt In the country no surii reaiODa 
exiat. Tbe pure open air is the place of all others, to 
which a perion would desire to resort fur exerciae. The 
kitchen should be easy of accesa fhnn all part* of th« 
bouK, without baling to pass fVoni one room to another, 
in order to reach it, while it should, if poedtile, be In « 
measure disconnected with the principal rooiDB of tlM 
house. The necessary appendages of the kitchen — •• 
the pantry, dosot for kitcbcn uteualls, cistern, sink, kc., 
should be COD V lent If located. 

Since writing the above, I have had tbe curfoeltr t«»- 
haatity run over tbe plana Id the two last volumea of the 
Cultivator, and I find aome one or more of tbe objec- 
tions which I have mentioned ezlitiog in almost every 
[dan; iikdeed, in some of them I Imagine I see sacb 
faults, that I am almoat tempted to take them up lep*. 
ratety) and point out what seems to me to be obJectiM- 
able in each of them; but when I remember tbe old 
adage, "never flud fhult with a man's house or hbwtft," 
I think It will be acting tbe wiser part to let each dim 
find out what is objectionable fbr binuelf, a* all are at 
liberty to do with tbe one eneloaed. 

Explanatio* of plan. — Thcplanendo«ed,tsIntende4 
to be a atory and one half in height, with a lean-to upoa 
one aide and end. It Is 24 by SS feel, with 14 feetpo^. 
The lean-to part Is 13 feet wide upon tbe side, and IA> 
feat wUe at the end, «ith 10 bet foslt. In the prfaM^i 
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pal story, are two parlors, or a front parlor and dining 
room, 15 feet by 17 feet, and 10 feet high, connected by 
alidiiig doors-^ bedroom, 11 by 12 feet, off from the 
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Stead of framing in scantling as in bonses eovered with 

clapboards, frame aoantUng three and fonr inches every 

three feet npward from 

the rill, horisonlally — 

the four inch side next 

the outside covering. 

On these, naU boards 

vertically inside, to lath 

and plaster upon 5 then 

fuir out with inch 

boards over tbe plaster 

and pnt on another 

coat of lath and plus* 

ter — ^making a doable 

coat of plastering all 

around the outside, or 

exposed part of the 

building. This makes 

a house much warmer, 

and the extra expense 
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diniog room, with a dressing room 5 by 8 feet, and 

doMt. A front and ba<dc hall, with stairs in back ball 

fbraoceisto chambers, and underneath to cellar, an. 

■rering as private stairs, or for all purposes for a family, 

befog much more economical than open stairs, and which 

ai« so placed as to accomodate all parts of the house. 

From this hall is a door opening into a closet at the end 

of the hall, and also a door (with sash to light back 

han,) opening Into the kitchen. Connected with the 

kitchen, is a pantry 6 by 9 feet— a closet for kettles, kc, 

6 by 4 feet, and an entry 7 by 8 feet, in which is a sink, 

with a pump to raise water from the cUtern underneath. 

The sink should have a good drain, to carry off the 

the waste water. On the right , in the front hall , a door 

aateisa sitUng room or library, 12 by 13 feet, from 

which a door enters a bedroom 12 by 12 feet, with 

two closets opening Into it. A door may lead from the 

bedroom mto the back hall, or kitchen, if desired. All 

the rooms in the lean-to part, are designed to be 9 feet 

hi height. Up stairs are two bed rooms, 8 by 18 feet 

each, and a chamber 16 by 16 feet, and 9 feet in height, 

with any reasonable number of closets. 

Tbe cellar is under the main 
part of the buikling,which gives 
as much cellar room as is usual- 
ly wanted — if more is desired, 
it can be had by excavating 
under tbe lean-to part. 

Tbe chimneys are ornamen- 
tal, which, with the verge 
boards under the eaves, gives 
a finish to the building in good 
keeping with the Idea of a cot- 
tage or country house. The 
outside finish is of inch boards 
matched, and put on vertically, with battens four Inches 
in width, and not less than one inch thick, rough or 
planed, painted and sanded, with a coat of paint over 
tbe sand. This makes a handsome finish, far superior to 
chip-boards, and looks much better. In framing, use 
timber five by ten inches for posts and girth beams, and 
^ the pri DOlpal floor^ timber eight inches square j in- 



is soon saved in fuel. The timbers, each side of tho 
windows, are six by five inches. By using such timber, 
tlie projections in the corners of the room as in case of 
square timber being used, is avoided ; and is sufficiently 
strong. By nailing cleats to the joists, and cutting in 
short pieces of boards between them, and putting upon 
this, one or one and a half inches of mortar, before lay* 
ing the floors in the principal story, it will tend to keep 
out the dampness from the cellar and add to the warmth 
of the house. J. Clinton, N. F. 
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Bow Soienoe a£Eects Agricultare. 

A lecture on this subject by Gbas. Daubkht, M. D.| 
F. R. S., has been published in the North British A^- 
culturist, which shows cleariy that the often repealed 
assertion, that scientific investigation can accompliBfa noth^ 
ing for the industrial clsBses, is withdut foundation, mA. 
•riginates in entire ignorance of the facta m the ease* 
New discoveries become so soon public preperty and ap- 
propriated to private interest, that the commmiity losa 
sight of their origin and forget to whom they are indebted 
for theimprovenwBts,whieball are so ready toavaUtlifmp^ 
selv^ of. More oareful observation will show that sdaaeet 
by referring facts to general principles, affords the only 
safe-guard agabtst impositioB, and also the only reliable 
guide to inqiidry for truth. The lecturer imUaoes sevwal 
diacoveries of great practical benefit to the agrteulturai 
world, which have owed their rise to science. 

The dairy lands in Cheshire, England, were observed 
to become exhausted, tbe grass did not thrive, and cow* 
fed upon it, could not derive the constituenU of their 
milk. A lucky accident (in no way attributable to 
sdenoe) disclosed the fkct that the applksation of booea 
restored fertility io the soil, but scientific men were not 
slow in accounting for this fertilising pvoperty of booea, 
and in suggesting great advantages to be derived from it. 
If the phosphates, which the plants in the process of 
growth draw from the soil, could by external applicatioa 
be restored, the soil would tetala its native productive- 
ten. This led to ikrther invertigaHon and the discovery 
of very valuable deposits, in whidi the phosphate of lima 
was a large component. Aside ft«a the worth of thf 
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manure^ tbe landed property, in the dbtricta where it is 
foand, has advanced in yalue, and employment been ^ren 
to hundreds of laborers. 

With regard to tbe use of marl as a fertiliser, it might 
be shown that it was only after it had been analysed and 
ite real nature discorered, that it was employed to any 
considerable extent. The same is true in respect to 
gnano, and tlie whole catalogue of artificial manures. It 
would be diiBcult to point to any great improvement in 
the art of cultivation, that has not owed something either 
fn its discovery or perfection to science. Practice is im- 
potent without principle, and theories are useless with- 
out practice— they mutually support and aid each other. 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that every farmer 
must become a chemist, in order to be a scientific cultur- 
ist. It is the privilege of the industrial classes to employ, 
f^ their owa purposes, the results of science, but they 
should do so acknowledging their benefit. What chem- 
istry has done for agriculture, are but the pebbles upon 
the sea-shore of what it is destined to accomplish. But 
its results will be of no essential service to the farmer, 
i\nless they are brought before the public, their worth 
tested by actual experiment, and the conviction of their 
necessity forced upon every mind. In this, as in every- 
thing else, the force of example is powerful, more so 
than pages of carefully written and profound argument. 

Let a sin^e (armer in a town, commence a system of 
improved husbandry, and more or less will imitate him. 
Ho may be ridiculed for a while, but when it is discovered 
that he is ^ ' making the most money," as well as excelling 
in other respects, he will be sure of some disciples. Ob- 
serve how contagious neatness is in a village ; cottage sue- 
oeeds to cottage, flower garden to flower garden , and lawn 
to hmn, and It is equally tni* that dilapidated bouses, 
broken fenoct and weed-ridden gardens are found side by 
side. So OD a larger scale, will it be with farms. One 
well tilled, productive, improving &rm will extend itself 
beyond its boundary lines, as certainly as an honest, in' 
teiligeat, thoughtful man wHl exert an influence. The 
greet body of fkrmers can never be thoroughly read and 
learned nuui; but they can use the details of other's ex- 
perience in thefar own practice— they can carry out the 
principles, which the study of scientific minds has es- 



In the mechanic arts science hasalwaysbeen the parent 
ef hnprovement, and if the mannliKturer if ould be suc- 
eessful, he must combine all the recent discoveries in his 
practioe^must make hia capital yield the greatest possi- 
ble income. Agriculture is a no less dignified and fan- 
portent art-*it requires no less ability and research 
than manufactures. We trust the time is not fitr distant, 
when a short-sighted ignorance will give place to more 
enlightened views, when the sons of the soil wiU invoke 
the aid of sdence as their patron divinity, and labor be 
invested with new power, 

' Sisi or EaoLUB Gabt Hoesbs. — The editor of the 
Michigan Fanner, says tliat the heaviest horse he saw at 
the great Windsor cattle show, weighed twenty-three 
hundred and fifty. His owner said that many exceeded 
Hiet weight, and mentioned one that weighed twenty, 
seven hundred ftnd fifty. 



Attacks of Inieota on Vef etatiofl. 

The following communicallon, relative to the atlsickB 
of insects on vegetation, contains some good suggestiooe, 
well worthy the attention of entomologists. But the 
writer appears to have committed the same iuiktli»t be 
complains of in others, and in Gafdner^s Dictionary* 
He famishes us with wliat he considers probahilUft and 
which, until thoroughly proved by repeated obaerratlooei 
we cannot but regard as conjecture. All we claim H, 
that none shall assume the position of teackere, when 
they onght to maintain that of inveetigaiors. If the po* 
sitiuns of our correspondent are correct, all we desire Is 
clear, repeated, and undeniable proof, never mistakkv 
cause for effect, and nice versa— not merely in one, bat 
in all 1ocaliiies--not only In one, but in many eeaeone; 
for there are numberless ways of being deceived, and 
single observations, and circumstantial evidence, will 
hardly satisfy scientific observers who cannot ad<^ an 
opinion as truth, until it is established completely by 
wliat Loan Bacoh termed the ** experimentum erucie^** 
or cross-examination of nature. Eds. 

About the beginning of December, (the 11th,) an ar- 
ticle appeared in the Christian Intelligencer, credited to 
the Albany Cultivator. It b headed '' Ret in PotmUm 
^Yellowe in Peach Treu—JHUaae in BtMmwoed 
True /' and the object is to attack certain ejnatoiw ad- 
vanced by Mr. BucKmssTsm, Editor of the Mnssschn- 
setts Plowman. 

My own obj<ict is to furnish a hint, how aside from the 
purpose some investigations seem to be conducted; and 
also to show by a single palpable example, how a ihct, 
that ought to have been fully proven, and set down as 
established in the Natural History of Hortkniltnre, Is 
still bandied about, aflftrmed and denied again for sa»> 
oessive years, as if it were not susceptible of the slmpten 
sort of proof, and that absolute. 

An opinion may lead to the most important ibct. It 
was in consequence of the opinion formed before hand, 
that Kkpler was led to discover those immortal laws 
of the heavenly bodies that bear his name. On the other 
hand, a turkey may have denuded a cabbage plant of 
its leaves; but all parts of the plant may be examined 
by the most powerful magnifiers in existence, without 
finding any such creature. Tbe turkey may be flown, 
or dead, or roasted; yet it was the turkey that did the 
mischief, nevertlieless. 

I wish to bring forward that condition of the peach 
tree called, or which ought to be called, the Curl; that 
is, when the leaves present that peculiar twisted appear- 
ance, with a blistered form or forms on the upper sur- 
face, and a corresponding dimpled one on the under sur- 
face. 

Whoever has seen a cabbage plant, or still better, a 
currant bush, infested with the well known little insect 
called the aphis, In systematic language, would immedi- 
ately have the probable cause of the curl suggested to 
him . There are the same swellings on the surface of the 
leaf, while the Insects will be found congregated in large 
numbers In the dimples under it. I do not see how any 
one could escape the suggestion. 

Now there is one thing to be noticed ; that the defor- 
mity of the leaves b not caused by the insects there pre. 
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tty for it b wen known that on inort pUnti tbey pre- 
ier almoit cxdosively, tbo small, yovag foliage^ in juicy 
tender state, Jmt developed from tlie bnd. It U at this 
ttnae, that the textnre of the leaf Is beared, whieb aflter- 
'warda shows ttself in the deftirraity. On the grape-vine 
yon will find the yonng tendrils as well as the leaf buds, 
suftd these parts aUme are covered by the aphides. But 
tbe blistered leaveaare raroi and not oonsptoaons on the 



l¥ben we apply these bints to the peach tree» and 
for the aphbt after the tree attrseta oar attention 
\>gf being covered with curled aad blistered leaves^-quite 
Sveen, not yet yellow ones^we shall be disappointed. 
^e QM^ not even flod bis cast skin. But if we bad ex» 
umiiied earlier in the season, in a chilly, wet spring, or 
evaa when snow omj lie on the earliest half*grown leaves, 
«e would have discovered bim readily enough. 

This may exphdn why some who have observed bnt 
cssually and insuiDciently , suspect that this carl of the leaf 
is caused by frost and chilly weather. The truth Is, 
that tbe aphides generally bear a considerable degree of 
eM ; and that the^ remain bnt a short time on the peach 
tree, and only at that early season. They may be found 
00 the common red cherry tree occasionally, in tbe same 
way, but in smaller numbers, so as to affect bnt few 
leaves. These are facte readily established. Why have 
they not been estabUsAied Wog agot 

What is the yellows of the peach tree? If wc consult 
Gardner's Farming Dictionary, we may conclude that 
it fs merely the dying condition of the tree, from what, 
ever cause, in which he incYndcs the depredation of the 
aphis or tree louse. But from this slovenly account and 
Innccorate definition, we might snppose that the investi- 
gation of the cause of the form of disease to which the 
term Is proper, had not been commenced yet. A good 
account of the indications and progress of it is to be 
fbund somewhere, and would be far more appropriate 
than many things to be found in that book. 

Again, as to the leafless condition of the buttonwood 
tree | if one watks in the woods at the time when the 
oak leaves are expanding, he may find under the trees, 
the ground thinly strewn with the young, pinkish, wool- 
ly oak leaves. This is the work of a brown beetle, which 
some one has said to be the ashy-green cut- worm in its 
perfect state, though Gardner tells us, under the head 
of " Cut- worm," that the latter is developed into a pink 
or brown moth. This is worth settling. However, what 
(Gardner quotes, Swainson or Loudon, under the head 
of " Isects," about the cock chaffer, whose larvsB is the 
common white grub, with a red or oracge head^mlght 
be sppHed to it with little alteretlon. They do not al- 
ways scatter the young leaves as they do of the white 
oak. 

I have seen whole branches of a young elm at the top, 
entirely denuded until late in the season, by this depre- 
dator. How shall we detect him so as to prove it up<m 
himt Vot by shaking the tree at noon, when he Is asleep, 
as is recommended for the cock chaffer ; nor woutd the 
most powerful glasses applied to all psrts of this young 
elm, find him out. It was necessary to shake the tree 
^c^er darkf and these beetles were heard dropping on the 
ground in .great numbers. But they had to be sought 



with a lantern, and nimbly seized before they took wing. 
This sprinkling of oak leaves Is to be found a^ far as 
Georgia, and so too, are buttonwood trees dying young. 
Has any one shaken the branches of the buttonwood at 
night, in the proper season, to discover the cause of thC 
disease? 

For the diseases of vegetation generally, particularly 
where they are prevalent, the Insect world presents the 
most hopeful source of knowledge. Even fbr the potato 
rot, there is still some hope fVom this quarter, although^ 
the most powerful magnifiers may be unsuccessfully ap- 
plied. There are insects that perforate the leaf, and 
there are others that burrow in the stalk, where the rot 
appears ; it may be none of these ; yet there are a varie- 
ty of modes of investigation, not yet philosophically pur> 
sued, nor accurately determined. What we want Is first, 
that what may be resdiiy proven, shouM be fixed and 
established. H. R. L. Rahwayy N, /. 
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Winter thm TIiim to Think. 

Winter is the time for farmera to <AtnXp— spring, sum* 
mer, and fail, to work; and the three latter season^ 
labor will be to little profit. If the time of the first shall 
have been misspent. All the plans of next season's 
operations should be laid and well considered during 
winter. All improvements, all designs for new operas 
tion; all the work to be done, should then be considered 
and prepared for; so that, when the time for work ar* 
rives he will have nothing to do bnt to ''go ahead." 
Then he has no time to think ; bnt if he has been wise 
during winter he will liave no need of it. It is a pitiful 
sight to look at in the spring, when all natnre Is in aa 
ecstacy of delight, to see a former flying about '' l&e m 
hen with her head cut ofl"," trying to do a thousand 
things at once, not knowing which to do first, rnmilng 
here and there In search of his rnsty implements, sobm 
of which require repairs, some can't be found; theplow« 
ii^ season passing away, the planting season rapidly ad« 
vancing, and be not prepared for anything. Obi it it 
piUful. Q. 

Culiura of Potatoea. 



Having noticed many suggestions in the Cultivator, in 
relation to the potato rot, — I send you my experience tha 
past season, in cultivating the potatoe. My soil of a 
light sandy loom — ^plowed pretty deep— thoronghly 
limed, planted flrsi and second week in Msy, In hills 8| 
feet apart. One acre of <' bines*' and whites, with ma* 
nure on the i>otato In each hill, befbre covering. One 
third rotted and one third did not come to half size; 
began to wilt in tops In July, died in August, taken up 
In September. 

One acre planted with long reds, commonly known In 
this country as the '' long Johns," planted same ss above 
— ^no manure— grew fine till cut down with October froti 
— ^flne. large, and little or no rot. 

The first acre worked with the plow and hoe, till 

July, yielded but fifty bnsiiels. The second acre, werht 

ed with the hoe alone till July, and raised in middle of 

of October, yielded two hundred and thirty five bushels^ 
Wherein have I tailed, and what will be an efiectnal 
remedy? Youn truly, G. W. Youxomas. WiUiamt* 
pwri, Lycoming coufUy, Pa. 
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▲yxahin OnVOm. 

i!i>0. Cultivator— This breed, which takes its name 
from the couDtyof Ayria Scotland, where it originated, 
baa become widely disseminated ; and, if I may credit ac- 
counts and authorities, is now, as a dairy breed, the most 
popular in Britain. 

The most aathectic acooants represent it to have been 

formed by the union of the Alderney and Teeswater or 

Short-horn, with the ancient stock of the district. This 
% strongly corrobated by the general appearance of the 
animals themselves : not less by their properties— docili- 
ty, hardiness, and fecundity in. and richness of. milk. 

The nucleus of the breed appears to hare been first 
known under the name of the *' Dunlop Stuck/' having 
been possessed by a distinguished family in Ayrsliire, 
by the name of Ihinlop, as early as 1780. 

Bawlio, as quoted by Youatt, who wrote in 1794, 
speaking of the cattle of Ayrshire, says — " They have 
another breed called the Dunlop cows, which are allowed 
to be the best race for yielding milk in Great Britain or 
Ireland, not only for large quantities, but also fur rich- 
ness of quality.'' 

Professor Low says, in his Illustrations, in reference 
io the history of the Ayrshires— " Authentic records are 
wanting to show by what progressive steps this breed has 
become molded into its present form ; but that it had 
spread over a large tract of the country, and had ac- 
quired the character of a distinct and well defined breed " 

Col. Le Cottteur, in his paper on Jersey or Alder- 
oey cows, published in the Transactions of the New. 
Tork State Ag. Society in 1850, refers to a statement 
by Quayle, in which he says — '* The Ayrshire is a cross 
between the Sliort-hom and- Alderney." 

Prof. Low sums up the subject as fciUows: '^ From 
all the evidence, which, in the absence of authentic docn- 
ments, the case admits of, it is clear, the dairy breed of 
Ayrshire owes the character which distinguishes it ft-om 
tibie older raee, to a mixture of the blood of the races 
9f the continent and the dairy breed of Alderney." 

As to the leading points and characteristics of the 
Ayrshires, no description is more correct than that of 
Prof. Low. It is as follows - 

*' The modern Aryshires stand in the fifth or sixth 
class of British breeds, as it respects size. The horns 
are small, and curve inward at the extremities, after the 
manner of the Aidemeys. The shoulders are light, and 
Ibe loins broad and deep-«a conformaiion almost always 
accompanying the property of yielding abundant milk. 
The skin is moderately soft to the touch, and of an orange 
yellow tinge about the eyes and udder. The prevailing 
eolor is a reddisfa* brown, mixed with more or less white. 
The muszle is usually dark, though it is often flesh color. 
The limbs are slender, the neck small, and the head free 
from coarseness. 

. ^< 1^ cows are very docile and qniel, and hardy to the 
degree of being able to subsist on any ordinary food. 
They give a large quantity of milk in proportion to their 
size and the food they consume, and the milk is of an 
. excellent quality. Healthy cows, on good pasture, give 
80O or 900 gallons in the yeai^-although taking into ac- 
count the younger and less productive, 600 gallons may 
be considered a fhir average for the low counties and 
■omewhat less for the high." 

Stephens, in the <' Book of the Farm," and in *< the 
Farmer's Guide," speaking of the milking properties of 
the Ayrshires, says — '* They are in such high repute on 
Ihat account, that most of the nobility throughout the 
kingdom are famished with Ayrshire cows." 

In relation to their color, he says thai, althongh red 
and white are most common, yet that sometimes a clear 
red or even those of a yellow or dun color, are to be 
seen-^that such oolofs are known to be bonie by stocks 
•f the purest and oldest blood. 

In regard to the yield of Ayrshire cows. Martin says, 
f* It has been estimated that a good Ayrshire cow will 
yield for two or three months after calving, five gallons 
of mHk daily ; for the next three months, three gallons 
daily, and a gallon and a half for the next three months. 



This nailk it is calcnHrted will return abont 260 lbs. ^ 
butter annually , or 600 lbs. of cheese. This is, however, 
somewhat exaggerated — four or four and a half gallooa 
of milk a day Is abont the average product." 

The antfaor of *^ Britbh Husbandry" remarks, id f«- 
ferenoe to this yield— ^* If equalled, we believe it wW 
not be found exceeded by any other breed in the kix^- 
dom." 

TouaU says, in relation to the Ayrsbfres; that tKey 
produce an nnusoal qnantHy of rich cream-— tlMt thieir 
feed kindly and profitably, that their fat is mingled wita 
the fiesh rather than separated in the form of tallow, 
and that they will fatten on psstures and in districts 
where others oonld not be made to thrive at all, eseepi 
partly or principally supported by artificiiilfood. 

Dickson in his work *'on the breeding of live stock," 
says of the Ayrshires — " The cows have obtsined ft 
world-wide celebrity as milkers, and are to be fimnd fm 
most of the dairies of noUeawn andgenflemen. incvefy 
part of the kingdom." ^ 

The cow " Ayr," owned by Mr. Prektice near Al- 
bany, has given regnlarly, on grass feed only, over twem 
ty qnarta daily through the favorable season, and will 
milk the vear round. This cow is of very small sia^ 
and easily kept. Another of Mr. Prentice's cows — a 
grand daughter of the above, a five-year-old, produced 
in 1861, twelve pounds and seven ounces of butter in S 
week, without the least deviation from the ordinary 
treatment of the herd, on grass only; 

In fkct, whether the Ayrshires are Judged by their 
actual produce, or by the external points which, by ex* 
perience and ooservation, are acknowledged to denote 
dairy qualities, it must be admitted that they take • 
high rank ; and it is believed that their adoption for the 
dairy would secure the following advantsges over the 
stock commonly kept for that purpose in Uiis country: 

1st. A greater quantity and better quality of milk, 
for the food consumed. 

2d Better symmetry and constitution, greater docili- 
ty of temperament, and tendency to gain flesh when not 
giving milk. 

.8d. Greater uniformity in the general character of the 
stock, from its inherent or hereditary qualities. Y. Y. 
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A Double FnxTOwer 



Eds. Cultivatoe — I send you the plan of a Double 
Furrower, which we have used five years. We find it 
very handy. It furrows twice as much as the old thdi- 
ioned way. It can be set two, three, or ^our feet apart. 




Explanation of the Cut, 

A. The shoe made of plank, 2 inches thick. 

B.B. Shares; same as those on a double mould board 
plow, bolted on the slioe. 

G.G. These pieces are made of 2 inch plank, and mor- 
ticed in the shoe. 

D.D. These rods are made with heads on one end, and 
nut on the other. They pass through the stanchion, C. 
C, through the plank, E., and the upright, F., which 
forms a hinge ; the holes are a little larger than the rods, 
and work iVeely. 

6. Grosspiece, on wbmh are two handles; it is bolted 
loosely on the uprights, and w^orks same as plank, £. 

H. Beam bolted llrmly on the plank, E. 

I. Rod to stiffen the l)eam. 

The plank uprights snd crosspiece. are 14 fneh stuff 

It is necessary to have a wheel on the beam» the same 
as on a plow. A. T. James. New-Boeheilet Weiichet($f 
Cs., 2\r. r., 1861. •■ 
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L. TucJCXK, Esq.— In remittiqg 1x17' animal sul)0cHp- 
tion, allow me to ayail myself of the kind and cooaide- 
vale inritatioii extended to your readers, towards the close 
€f the article addressed to correspondents in this month's 
iromher, among whom I count myself as one more ac- 
eustomed to guide the plow than the pen, although I 
eefrtahily tlrink yon cannot blame the "weaker tty" for 
not showing their heads after having been accustomed to 
tbe strong and sterling articles from soch pens as are 
wielded by HotnaooK, Aoucola, Kobton, and a host 
of others. In reading yonr raledictary on the first page 
of this month's number, I was forcibly struck with the 
MUKMUicemenfe that tbo *' twenty-firti year" of your labors 
« an agrioaltaral editor, had now expired. Twenty-one 
long years spent in the promotion of an object, acknow- 
ledged by the wise and good of all ages and all nations, 
to be eminently wortiiy of the highest talent and the 
liilgbest ambitioB. 

• What a host of vint^restlng associations must cluster 
around the heart, when the scenes that have tiaoBplred 
during those long year8,are by ** fond recollection brought 
to the view.'' Think of the mighty influence which has 
been exerted, as tlie monthly leaves of the Genesee Farm- 
er and The Cultivator have found their way to thousands 
of hearths and homes, scattered all over the land. Who 
can tell how many flelds, long since made nearly barren 
under an exhausting system of cropping, have l«en once 
more made to blossom as the rose, and yield their rich 
burdens of golden com, under the guidaBoe of an im- 
proved practice as taught in the pages of those sterling 
Journals, Uius amply rewarding the labors of the husband- 
men, and filling their hearts withfood'and gUidneas? And 
how many young men, think you, daaaled by the sedoc* 
tive influences thrown around the *^ professions." and the 
still more dangerous allorementa of trade ana specula- 
tion, have been brought to fall in love wUh agriculture, 
and in ODnsequenee are now enjoying the solid pleasures 
that cluster around the home of the intelligent cultlva* 
tor of the soil, simply through the influence of these 
Journals. Gould the truth be known, I have no doubt 
that hundreds-, if not thousands, of such young men 
oouM be found, who are to-day tluinkM that they were 
induced to ibllow this peaceful calling. Would to Grod 
ttere were thousands more. The perusal by one individ- 
ual, of one article adapted to that individual's circum- 
ttances, has often been the means of great good to him 
and bis family alone. Multiply this by the thousands of 
others who have read the same, and to whom it may have 
been equally a message of good, and tell me if you can 
the amount of human happiness that has been the result. 
Surely if the nian who ** mi^es two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before," is entitled to praise 
as a benefactor of his race, you, my dear sir, who have 
been for twenty-one years saooessfully engaged in this 
useful causa» can have no fears as to the verdict potterity 
will pronounce on you. 

But much remains yet to be done. As has beeo well 
remarked, '^ the scientific practice of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy" — millions of acres of as fine land as ever 
)ajr beneath the sun, are year b^ year wasting away un- 
der the exhausting process of continual cropping, and 
their owners are either indifferent and careless about it, 
or else being aware of the real state of things are sighing 
for the fresh prairies of the west. Tell theip of a better 
way, and they shake their heads dubiously, and tell you 
they ** dont believe in book farming — ^the land is all worn 
out— never was good f>r nothing, and its no use." Aak 
them what they will take for their farms, and of a sud- 
den they brighten np, and verv complacently teU you, 
they think them worth from 80 to 40 dollars an acre, 
when not a mother's son of them is making two per cent 
on the money, and many actually running behind. Even 
la this comparatively young state, this Is the condition of 



things, and an old and respected citizen remarked to me 
the other day, that he was well satisfied the aefahU 
produce of even this county, (Trumbull,) which boasts a 
population as intelligent as a^y other, was yearly dimin- 
ishing; and yet the m^ority slumber on regardless of 
future consequences. If Queen Yktoria should send a 
graceless scape goat to set fire to some man's hay stack, 
the whole country would be burning up with virtuous 
indignation — but here is an annual waste <^ productire 
capability that cannot be measured by any thing less than 
thousands of stacks of bay, and yet but few regard It. I 
say but/eio, for we have some who are awake, and are 
trying to turn the current into a better channel. We^ 
have an agricultural society, that for a few years has been 
doing good, though the h»t fair was pronounced decided- 
ly poor, ana many as usual predict fiiil ure. The sovereign 
people can't afford to pay a sliilling for the privilege of 
seeing a few pumpkins and squashes — ^not they — and tliis 
in the heart of "chceaedom" — ^but enough of this for pre- 
sent. Allow me, my dear sir, in closing, to congratulate 
you on the success which has attended you in the course 
of your long career as an agricultural editor, and may 
kind heaven spare your life at least as many more years, 
that you may not only continue to cheer the husbandman 
in his labors, but may see an abundant harvest as the re- 
sult of your own. Sue Kara. TrvmJifull county, O , 
Dec. 17, 1851. 

A Model Farm SchooL 



The want of a definite system of Agricultural Educa* 
tion, which has made the many discussions on this impor- 
tant subject, of little practical avail, is beginning to be 
1-emedied. In the Granite Fanner, of Feb. 4, is an arti- 
cle headed ** J Modfl Farm School," from the pen of 
HsHET F. FasMCH, Esq., who has distinguished himself 
as a writer of clear, practical common sense, in the Hon- 
TicuLTpaisT, and in different Agricultural Journals. The 
plan proposed has the merit of simplicity and practica- 
bility, features which are seldom combined in schemes of 
this kind. He proposes a farm of two hundred acreS| 
differing as much as possible in soil, upon which should bo 
erected a building with lecture-rooms, apparatus, library, 
&c. , to accommodate some fifty students. A model farm- 
house, barn, and out-houses, to be constructed, and tlie 
farm stocked with the most approved breeds of domestic 
animals. A principal to have the entire control of the 
Institution, under the sufiervision of a Board of Agricul- 
ture appointed by the State, and to be thoroughly vers, 
ed in every branch of scientific and practical farming. 
He would have so much of the elementary branches of 
instruction taught, as would enable the student to pursue 
successfully the higher branches of Chemistry, Natural 
Fhilosopliy, Natural History, Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery— 4he whole course of study to have especial re- 
ferenoe to appUcatSon on the flwm , and aU the labor to b» 
perlbrmed by the students in rotation. 

These are the principal features of the plan, as detalk 
ed In the article nferred to. Gould su^ InatitutiODS be 
founded in every state, or still better, in every county, 
they would be of immense value — would meet the wonts 
of the great body of farmers. But there is still an im- 
perative want of a nucleus to all these Model Schoola— 
an Institution where teachers can be educated, and sci- 
ence pursued farther than would be possible on a farm. 
Tet we are by no means certain that these Model Schools 
should net be started first; for then tlie need of such a 
higher institution would be more keenly and generally 
fen 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Waulm aid TaiiKs Of a9 AHBKiCAirFARMBftiv Eva- 
tAHD. — By the pdlitetiefls of the author^ Fred. Law 
Olmbtkad, we bare reoeived seTerol proof sheets of « 
work, entitled as above, now in press by G^ P. Puinavi 
of Mew- York. Judging from the preface, and a basty 
glance at a few pages, we are disposed to think well -of it. 
It is written in a spirited style, with now and then aionoh 
%of humor to beguile the tedium of narration. The au^ 
tbor, beiog a practical farmer, and having visited England 
for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
eondltion of the laboring cla8ses,*^the syBtems of Agri- 
culture peculiar to that country, and also of discovering 
what in their practice covild be safely and usefully adopt- 
ed here, comes before the reading world in a guise some^ 
what different from an ordinal^ tourist. A much truer 
exponent of the agricultural condition of a country can 
be obtained by direct association with tlie mass of farmers 
than by consulting the records of Agricultural societies 
and the laboratories of agricultural chemists. Tlic au- 
thor seems to have made his tour with this fact in view, 
and to have written faithfully and without prejudice, his 
observations. The book is neatly printed and illustrated 
by engravings of buildings, implements, &c. — 250 pages, 
12 mo. 

HOESEMARSBIPjINCtUDIira THE BaEAKIMG AND TraIX- 

ma ov Horses, is the title of a work, translated from 
the French of F. Baucher, published by A. Hart, 
Phfladelphia. It is devoted to directions for training 
horses to the saddle, and follows out the detail of every 
exercise with all the minuteness of the French mind. To 
equestrians, who wish to combine in an animal spirited 
action and perfect managibility, the rules laid down in 
this book, will be valuable. Horses need a competent 
tutor as much as a child, and were more carcAil and Judi- 
cious training bestowed upon them in the outset, we 
should not see so many ill-bred vicious beasts, that de- 
fy every effort to make them serviceable 



Lossivc's Pictorial Field Book or the Revolution, 
is now nearly complete. Embracing, as it does, a suc- 
cinct history of the American Revolution, with illustra- 
tions drawn from scenes of interest to every mind, it 
will be a valuable addition to every library. It is finely 
executed by Harper & Brothers. 

Harvbr's Maoajunr for February is, as usual, bouotl- 
ioXXy supplied with instroctive and entertaiDing matter, 
including the continuance of of the biographies of Bona- 
parte and Franklin. . It enjoys a large circulation, which 
ii frimafaeu evidence of its popularity. 

The InternationaIi, for February, gives brief biogra- 
phies of CowLET and Fox, together with engravings of 
tln?ir residences and favorite retreats. Among other ex- 
cellent articles, we notice " Reminiscent Reflections of 
Chief Justice Stort,^' and the address of Dr. Francis 
at the printer's banquet in Kew-Tork. 

Littell's LiviNO AoE holds a high rank among the 
^tcrary periodigais of the day. Rejecting everything of 
a transient nature, it is a true representative of the litera- 



ture and leading sulgeets of interest, both in Europe and 

our own country. Published weekly by £. Littell hf, 

Co., Boston, Mass., at $6 a year. 

■ - ■ ♦%♦■ 

Al^tiltdre the Mother of ell ProteiioiiB. 

As the earth is the. mother of all mankind, so agricnk 
ture is the mother of all other professions, and this I 
suppose is the reason why all other professions seek and 
find succor from their mother. It is natural for a child 
when it wants bread, to ask its mother for it — ^who elae 
could it ask it of, with as much confldenoe? She is «m^ 
sidered by all her children, rich in this world's gooda. She 
has stores laid up for many years, and she has a good 
fiu-m, and in their timea of need it is natural for her 
children to expect aesiataiice from her. On Urn othec 
hand, the unnatural archina never onoe qsend a thought 
about jur necessities, her hard labora, or of improvii^ 
her condition. She is rich they say, she has stores of 
bread and meat, and she has a good farm,— ihe requires 
no aid from us. And thus it goes* Our good old mother 
has nothing to do but toil and sweat at her dmdgerjTi 
provide bread and meat for all her children, and pay the 
bUU for all manner of expenditures. Now these child* 
ren do very wrong. They should assist the old lady in 
every possible way. They should encourage her work 
people and build good school -houses for them, and edu- 
cate tliem ; and they should give them GhristnMe end 
New Tear's presents and curious trinkets, in the form 
of premiums, medals, and all sorts of fine things. This 
wuuld stimulate them to serve the old lady more faith- 
Ailly, energetically, and efficiently, and would render 
her days more cheerful and her nights more comfortable. 
Let all the world think of this. Only suppose the old 
lady should diti what would become of all of you pro- 
fessional men, merchants, mechanics, all? Where wooM 
you get bread and meat and clothing to your backst 
Think of these things, and treat the dear old lady better, 

I- beg of you. S. 

•%• 

YwoTiT 07 RAisiNO DucKs. — A Correspondent of ihe 

Rural Kew-Torker, gives the following result of a small 

experiment with 14, four males and ten females: — 

90 doseii ens raid m 12i eta. per dozen, •3.75 

15 »• •• 10" " 1^ 

5 " " l^ " M 

5 •' uerd for feltiiif ♦• ** ...... S3 

3} " " intlioferaify" ** 47 

4 liM. faaiherff m 60 cis. (picked 6 timet) &es 

14eo:dwbcadreMedm8S|cte.pcrpeir, 4:38 

^ 1.^,35 

Deduct bwhels com at SO eiM,^ 3JU0 

Profit, tlOU» 

The cost of the required labor is not given. The eggs 

were placed under hens, and 61 hatched. 

Settiro a Rogus to catcb a Roovk. — A correspond 

dent of the London Farmer's Magasine says, that after 

resorting to all common expedients, to get rid of tlie 

fly that destroys turnips, without success, he succeeded 

by the following novel means. Taking the hint from 

tales of life in India, where certain species of ants infest 

every place, and reign supreme for the tinne, driving idl 

before them, he went to the ant hills in the woods, and 
filled sacks of ants, and with gloves on his hands, turned 

them down in little heaps, at regular distances, over 

i the field, where upon the enemy were exterminated. 
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Po«tag« of thm Oottlvmtar and OaltWvlor AlmawT, 

"We re-jBoUiah Ae ibilowing, from oar Jan. No., aiid add a letier 
fimn the Uepvimeuiydeckliiig that ihe Ctrftrmfor JImmmm n •ubject 
only to the mma ekargt a» a mji^ i»iiaiiA«r ^ tk$ foptr iut^^ when 
eNt lo MilNCffibera. 

PotT-OmcK DarABTjfixT, 

Afpoimtt/unt Ct0t*, NO0. «l| 18SI. 

8iK— I luv« rereivad yomt leuer of tha 2O1I1 mmi. The "^ Cohira. 



tiM-" ia oontidered aa baiiif wider the elawificaiioM ofa *■" iievnpuier." 
oa that term ui defined t^ Ihe lAih lection oT the act of 9d March, 
1SI9 ; aiMl it tberaforo is ewlitled toall the banaftla gralMad to, and aab^ 
icct to alt the re«irictioiie impueed by luw 011 such puUicaiious. 
RespeeiAilly yoara, B. D. JACOB8, 

iil AamL i*. M. Genl. 
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The postage oil the Cultivator m therefore at folkiws: 

F^itr aiiy dUtance iiol exceeding 50 miles, 5 cetils 

Ovor SO, au4 Mwl Meaediiig aiW oiilea, 10 

OverSUO " 1,UU0 mites, 15 

Overl,U00 ** t,«lOmllea, » 

Over«,UU0 " 4,000 mites, S9 

Over 4,000 ^ 30 

TV> ^ireiil any mtoappreheiaion yn qaMe the I61I1 section of the 
Iaw 01' ai March, IMS, re(erred 10 iu the above hitler. It is as ful. 

Mbs 1& Andbe il fwihar enMtad, that Hm larm *< NewspaiMr/' 

bcreiiiiielore gsrd, sluill lie, aiid the same is hereby defineil to be any 
prhited poMicatioR, issaed in nnmbers, cotMisliiig of not more than 
Xmio stic'eiai and published at stiort staled hitfSvaM of uol more than 
one moiiih, coiive)'iiig intelligence of pasMiig events, and bona fid§ 
mxtrmM mmd smppUttumu of sacih pvUieation." 

By iliis eximci it will be seen that the Pkterial Ctihivaiar Almamac 
h eiiiiilcd to go tu oar sobseribers as a sapplemeiit to The Cultivator, 
fchoiMga **toiM>bassivpiliOTSii<** loh, oudnoihiaf rise. ThaAI- 
nktiiac u luM publislieJ for sale, and is sent only to suUicribers to the 
eallivaior. 

PosT-Orricic Duabtxixt, 

Appotmtinent Q0te€, Jam. S9, ISSi. 

8ii»— Ifam'o received yoar teller of the XM nisi., asking whether 
the *'Culiivaior Almanac" ought to be cunaidered as a >Sup)ilemeni 
to Ike Albany Odtlvalor, and rated with postage as sudi, or be con- 
sidered OS a iransieut pablicaiioii^ aial rated accordingly. 

A ** 8uptil«ineiii,** to come withui the provisions of the law which 
BlAowasoeii issttea to be seat to snhsrrBtrra wA a postage eqoal to the 
aura paid on a single number of lite principal pulHication, at subscrip- 
Hull rates, ooglit not to exceed three oances in Weight, and should 
contttiu such natter oidy, as will supply thai wUicb is waiued lo make 
the nrincipal puUicaiion complete. 

iJpoii exaflsinaiion of dM '^CaliinMor Almanoe," I have ooma to 
llie coiiclusioii that it may be oousidered us a Huppleroein to the Al- 
bany Colli valor. Respecifoily yours, 8. iJ. JACOBS. 

Isl Astist. P. M. went* 

Jacob Allen, Esq., P. M. Sooth Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 

f « 

AllNmy PrtoM Coimit. 

Albaxy, Saturday, Feb. 14. 

Tliere has been a steady demand for flour and provisions daring the 
nonthftha fornwr onder the Inffuenee of lbr^igll advices, and the 
lolicr ill eoiiseqoeuoe of the iuereasing certainty of a light aiaek of 
Mew Pork m the Western markets, have rapidly advanced. Wheat 
loo has kept pace with flour. 

FLOUR— Ttte city and eastern demand for floor during die month 
1ms been good; the sales reaching 10,000 lo 11,000 Us., at rates sliow- 
fi^ a gradualty improving market. We quote State 94 50a$4.68| — 
ibr Stale aiol Western, •t.flBiia#4.75-^lbr favorite Suia and Western, 
•4.7Mi4.87^— lor Genesee and extra do. MSuMSJSit. Tliese fignrea 
Aow a targe advance on the low grades. 

GRAIN— Genesee wheal is now held at 118c.; the Imt reported 
•ales were at llft^ on 7lb hist The transactions in other deseriplious 
of grain are confined to strset sales at 05c. for Rye, d04a37c. for Oais, 
03n64c. for Com, and Ti was the' last figure for Barley. -A sale of 
10,000 bushels Borlry mall, was mode early tliis month in p.t Small 
9fM are flUe., Marrowfiiis •l.TS. White Beans tLSO. 

PROVISIONS— ^le fsttul denaiid Ibr piwisiaos is very gooi and 

prices have further advanced; we quote prime pdrk 914^, mess do. 

tie, dear do. 917.00. Beef, 90JB0 fiat mess and 95.20a9.79 for prime. 

SsBoked beef O^alOe. Smoked hams O^alO^e., do shoulders 7ia8e. 

Butter lOalSc. for Stale and firm. Cheese scarce, 6^a7e. Indresied 

hogs the ha<»iiiess is about closed ; the hut reported sale wns at 97a 
97X9. Vesterdoy a sale of 'Hn ills, city pocked mess wos mode at 
919U10 aiKl within a few days 30.000 iGs. grean hams ai 0|c. The 
teiidenc>' of the market is upwards. 

' WOO(#— The sales of the moinh arc 100,000 lbs. at 41c. for mixed 
Ohio, 30 for Michigan, and ineiudhig some lots on p.t 

HOPS are 30e. with sales 90 to 00 boles. Some 300 boles have 
kceo recei\'ed at PliBadelphia from Enghiud, and an in market at 
rates current in that riiy. 

8BE1>— NtH much donig. liarge clover 90a0.1S(. Timothy 9S.90 
flB,0« foe fcic 10 prima loia. Ftax feed 91.14^. 



Mew-Tork Steto Ooontj Ag. Boototles. 

OrsKoo.— At the annual meeting of thi» Society, at Cooperstown. 
Dec. 30, a deputation was reeeiveu from tlie towns in the sooih and 
southwestern parts of the eoanly proposing 10 abandon the society 
known Air many years as Ihe Duitemau Agricultural Societv, and 
unite with the county socicly. Al\er hearing the amimems lor and 
against the prupotfitioii, which were given with caiMM* end apparent 
good feeloigt it was sgreed to uinle, and h was siipidaled to hold the 
aittiual Fairs aliennUely at Lrooisville ^Morris) and Coopersto%nw 

Ttie society proceeded to the elect ion of oftccrs for the ensuing 
year, whioh resulted as follows ; 

President— Hon. SAMUEL 8. BOWNE. 

Vice.Prcsideitts— HsxAT J. Bowxao, Jons W. ToxxicLiw, K»* 
WAKu Hall. # 

Treasurer— JoHX T. Phixxxt. 

Secreuiry— CaK»TXB Jaxvui. 

Executive Cominiitee— Francis Rolch, R. H. Van Rcnssehun', 
Wtllianu RllhllUl^ Oaviii B. 8t. Sohl^ Rensselaer Boy. Tlioin» 
Jackson, Alexander H. Clark, Hiram Wuite, Nelson H. WashboH, 
Richufd FraiiclKil, David Bundy, W. Fraler, Jonali Davis, JoMcpii 
W. Boll, Abijab Bariium, .S. O. Cone, F. A. Peanall, Wm. A. Wulkar. 

CoRTLASo.— Officers of the Society for 189ei :— Anthony Freer, 
PresM. : G. W. Choinberliii, l*uri« Uorber, Moses Kinney, mid Man- 
ley Uobart,V. PresMleiiis; Ainoa Rice, Homer, Cor. Soe'y; L. 9. 
Pomeroy, Rec. Sec^y; M. L. Webb, Treosurer. 

JKrvKKsox.— Officers for lSS*i:— Jolin A. Shernunr of Rudaad, 
President; George While, RuiIuikI, Curtis GooUuig, rnmetia, John 
J. Green, Adams, Oliver Grow, Homisfieid, Mason Salsbury, EUio- 
burg, Joel Woodworlh, Waleriowii, George J. Knight, Brownvillc, 
Eugene Blanc, I^ Ray, Albert L. miiiney, Rodman, Wm. McCollia> 
icr, Antwerp, Simeon Fulttm, Wiltia, Jason Clark, AlexMidria, Levi 
Torrey, Cape Vincent, V. Presideius; TUculi H.Camp, Watertown. 
Treasarar; Jolui C. Sterling, Wuienowii, Cor. Sacreury ; Blwonl 
S. Mussey, Watertown, Rec. Secreiar)'. 

St. Lawxbxcb.— We are glod to see ihe farmers of this eoonty, 
awakening to the sut^ect of ogricaliural improvement. At a meo^ 
iiig held at Canton on the 29m June, a County Ag. Socicly was or- 
ganised, and the following officers elected : 

Henry Van Rensselaer, Oswegaichie, President ; Vriol H. Orvia, 
Mos-ieiin, Joiwh Saiiford, Hopkiiiion, and Hiram 8. Johnson, Can- 
ton, V. Presidents; Henry G. Fooie, Qrwegatehie, Secretary; Kbo- 
nezer MinerjCauion Trett«urer. 

Galbx.— Tliis town, in Woyiie 00., has sn efficieiu SocielT, of 
we learn by ilie proceedings at its annual meeting on the ISifa Dec. 
Inst. They have established sn A^. Library, uiiu will liuki a Pair 
theensoiiig season. Strong resolutions in favor of legi^tiva akl to 
agricultural education were adopted, and the following officers eliosvu 
for 1^9:— Isoac M. Gillett, Presideni ; D. Jeiinisoii, C. H. Bliss, M. 
D. Beatile, E. B. Kellogg, aiol & H. Sireeier, V. Preaidenu; Joseph 
WstsoiK Secretary; Thomas Plumlrse, Treasurer, and L. S. Ket- 
chum, Ubrarian. 

VSBXOVT SOCIITIU. 

Bbxxixgtox Covxtt.— Officers for the year ensuing ;— Charles 
Hicks, President; Jerome J. Hill. Martin, Whe«l<M?k, v! Presklcul; 
Norman Boiioro, Treasurer ; P. M. Henry, SeerelaiT. 

Addisox Co.^Officers for ISftl;— Hon. Harvey Nlunsill, of Bristol, 
President; Edwin Hammond. Middlebury, M. W. G. Wright, Shoro- 
hain, V. Presideiiu; Jos. H. Barrett, Mkkllebury. Secretary; B. 8. 
Boitum, New-Huven, Ass't Secreiar}'; Harry Goodrieh, Middlebury, 
Treasurer. 

Praxklix Covxn.— Ilie annual meeting was held at St. Albonsi, 
en the lOlh January, when the following officers were eloeted :-:- 
Decius R. Bocue, St Albans, PresHlent; Anson Bock, Si. Atbaao, 
Harmon Norinrop, Fairfield, v. Prenkleiits; Victor Alwood, St. Al- 
bans, Treasurer ; G. H. Ha>'deB, St. Albara^ Secrolary. 



Premiiiwi to Ageiita of iho Caltimtor* 

As an imlacemeni to those disposed lo act as Agents, the following 
Pnmiumi will be paki in Cash, Silvbk Platb, or Aobicdlti^ral 
Books and Implbmbxts, to those who send us the lar^gest list of sub- 
scribers for Thb Cvltivatob for 185)1, previoos 10 the umA of AfrU 
tuzt. 

I. To the one seialing ns the largest number. wKh the pay in od- 
Tvaoe, nt tho olob priee of sixty-savoa ooiiia oaohy iho som of Flnr 
Dollars. 

9. Tb Iho one sanding m die ne« lorgeM llM, iho som of FcMmr 

DoLIAROa 

3. To the one sending us the next largest list, the sum of Thirtt- 
Fivi Dollars. 

4. For tlte next largest list, the sum of Thirty Dollars. 

9. For the next largest list, the sum of Twbstt-Fivr Doixabo. 
0. For the next largest list, Twbntt Dollars. 

7. For the next largest list, FirrKBx Dollars. 

8. For the next largest li»t, Tbx Dollars. 

9. For the next lorvesl Itsi, Fivb Dollars. 

10. To all wlio send us Huny Subscribers or over, mid do not ra- 
ce! ve one of the above l^rizos, a cop)' of Thb Horticultcrist fur 
one year. 

II. To nil wtio send us FiOeen Subscribers, and do not receive one 
of tho above Preminais, Tub HoRTtcvLTimisT for sir monllis. 
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Bwrf 8aV9ct{b«r «b AgmiU 

All our Subscribers, as well as all Pnslmostera, are especially !«- 
vheil to act OS Agents for onr publications, Thb Cultivator and 
Tux Hobticoltiiriot. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKVOWLXDGMBVTS. — CommaDicatioos have come to 
band, since our last, from A Subscriber in Orange Co., 
Verb. Sat, V. V., John Johnston, H. C. W., A. Baley , 
Egbert Cowles, A. D. H., Charles Schinz, Lyman Hall, 
Alfred Baylies, Woodford, C. H. Cleveland, F. M. R., 
C, R. Smith, C. D. H., J. W. Colbarn, S. F., W. R. 
Hanley, Ifbrgan Butler, A. H. Avery, D. D. T. More, 
J. R. P., H. W. Bulkley, S. E. Todd. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: Horsemanship, including the breaking and training 
of Horses, by F. Baucher, from the publislier, A. Hart, 

Philadelphia. An Address before the Lancaster Co. 

(Pa.) Ag. Society, by James Gowkm, Esq., from the 

Author. Transactions of the Agricultural Socteties 

of Massachusetts, for 1860, from M'm. Bacox, Esq. 

Transactrans of the Essex (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1861. 

from J. W. PaocTOa, Esq. Address of Hon. M. P. 

WiLDEB, before the Berkshire Ag. Society, from the 
Author.^— Transactions of Hampden Co. (Mass.) Ag. 
Society for 1861, from J. Brewer, Esq., Treasurer of 
the Society. ■ 

B7* Our correspondents, to whom we tender our grate- 
ful thanks, for their liberal favors, must have patience 
with with us. In due time they will all have a place. 



Ah AaaxcutTi7RAL Bprbav. — Senator Dorr of Wis- 
consin, has introduced into the U. S. Senate, '' a bill to 
establish an Agricultural Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior"-^which provides for the appdntment of a 
Commissioner of Agriculture, whose duty it shall be " to 
collect agricultural statistics; to procure and distribute 
'valuable seeds, cuttings, buds and tubers; to cause to be 
made all desirable analyses of minerals and mineral wa- 
ters, and such as relate to the composition and improve- 
ment of soils; the feeding of domestic animals; the pre- 
paration and preservation of provisions and breadstuff^ ; 
the cotton and manu&cture of flax, hemp, and sugar, 
«Dd su<di other mAttufacttires as may be connected with 
agriculture, and arise immediately out of agricultural 
products ; and to prepare and make annually a fUll report 
to CoBgresB eontaining an aooount of such experiments 
as may have been made, and such useful information as 
tie may have obtained on all the subjects connected with 
the duties of his office." The bill also provides for the 
establishment of a chemical laboratory, the appointment 
of a chemist, clerks, ficc. The plan appears to us to'be 
m good onei and we wosld saggesi to our state and coun- 
ty Agricultural Societies, the propriety of immediately 
sending in petitions in favor of its passage. We cannot 
believe that Congress would refuse the comparatively 
small appropriation necessary to carry it into efTect, if a 
vigorous effort in its favor, was made by the friends of 
agricultural improvement throughout the country. 

Large Fleece. — A correspondent at North Montpe- 
lier, (Vt.) says '' we sheared a merino buck of the At- 
wood stock, last July — the wool, one year's growth, lack- 
ing one day. The weight of sheep befwe shearing was 
121 lbs.*-aftcr shearing, 101 lbs. of carcass. 20 lbs. and 
four ounces washed wool — who can beat it?'' 



ITavioiial AORiovLTVEAL CoKVEifTfoir.— -Prev{ou9 t» 
oar late Stote Fair at Rochester, the Presidoot, H«n. 
Jon Delafibld, invited the attendance at that Fafr, 
of the several Presidents of the different Stale Ag. A» 
Bociations, for the purpose of consnlting on the cxp^ 
diency of calling a National Convention, to consider tfao 
interests of agrkniture, and to organize a Katlooal 
Agricultural Society, if deemed expedient. The calf, 
however, was not responded to. Since then, the MmB' 
saclmsetts Board of Agriculture, and the Pennsjivanis 
State Ag. Society, have both taken up the subject, aod 
recommended the holding of a National Convention. At 
the last meeting of the Ex. Com. of the N. Y. State 
Ag! Society, the project was anproTed; and we hopt 
those having the matter in charge, wiil iasae their <iall 
with as little delay as possible. The f nflaenoe of such a 
convention at this time, might secore the passage of thm 
bill now before Congress, for organising an AgricuUaral 
Bureau at Washington, — an object, we beHeve, rerf 
generally desired. 



Massacrusbtts Board of Aoeioui^ore.*— ThisBoarA 
organised the past year, by a convention of delegates frooi 
the several county Agricultural Societies in the State, ia 
becoming, under the ever active labors of its P iftsid sw ^ 
the Hon. Marsball P. Wildek, a very efficient meant 
of good to the state. Delegates were selected the last 
year, to attend all the County Fairs in the State ; and sA 
a recent meeting of the Board in Boston, the reports of 
the several Delegates were received. The elTorts of the 
Board are also awakening a deep interest on the subject 
of agricultural education. At the late meeting, Hr. 
Wildee, from the Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, submitted a series of resolutions, taking high 
ground on this sul^ject, which were adc^ed ; and a com- 
mittee was apiK>inted to present the same to the Legidi^ 
ture, and to urge the passage of such laws as may be ne* 
cessary to carry out the principles and views contained 
in them. They ask for the establishment of a State De- 
partment of AgricnUnre, with officers commensurate 
with the importance of the duty to be performed ; sug- 
gest the propriety and expediency of reserving a portion 
of the proceeds of the sales of tlic public lands, and d&> 
voting such sum to the promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; and in short claim for Agriculture the same fostei^ 
ing care which is bestowed upon other interests. 

ViRaiifiA State AaniootTOBAL Society .—An {a»> 
portant movement has been made In the Legislature of 
Virginia, which, if its object be consummated, will be one 
of the most important '^ Acts'' of that great commoa» 
wealth. A bill has been iotrodiiced into the House of 
Del^^tes to in'corporate a State AgricuHural Soeiety, 
and providing for the establishment of district socleUes 
throughout the State. The bill proposes to endow each 
district society with an annuity from the public treasury, 
on condition that an eqnal sam shall be annaally contri- 
buted by individuals. There is no state in the Union in 
which such a movement will be more beneficial, none af- 
fording so large a field for its beneficent action ; there fa 
not a state in the whole confederacy that has so much 
land in an unimproved, and almost unproductive state, 
and not one that has the means of improvement in m 
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ehiap Mid acoearibte a Iwai. Noting is moted 
giaia Vul tbe Jfnrtt, to make )kei11i9 Terjr flmi iaagri- 
cottural 8U(«8« HsraoU IB capable of Mqrdegrw of loh 
proTement ; her climate is aH tbat can be desired. 8he 
has all the means at hand, and only requires the will, to 
put the willing hand to the plow, and the strong arm to 
tile reaper, and then to gather the largest harvest of any 

€>f her sisters. — 

VxaMOMT Statb Aa. Socibtt.— We notice by the 
Middldmry Register , that at the late meeting of the Ad- 
diaon County Agricultural Society, a discussion arose as 
to the propriety of sustaining their State Agricultural 
Society. It was stated that fears were entertained tliat 
the existence of the State Society would prove injurious 
to the County Societies. Such has not been the result 
in this state. On the other hand, our State Society has 
given new vigor to the county associations previoitsly Ex- 
isting, and has led to the organization of others in almost 
all the counties in the state. In no one particular has the 
Stete Society's influence been more beneficial, than in its 
ilm>rable efibcts upon the oounty societies; and we are 
gM to tee thai a resohition, in faror of sustaining their 
State Soetely, was adopted; and we trust that the 
other county societies In Vermont win do all they can to 
aid in carrying intoeSeetfre operation their state assoei- 
tlon. I 

Ihskcts on THE pLTJif Tbek. — VTo havc been kindly 
fVimlshed by Johk LLOvn, with specimens of an insect 
which he supposes to be the cause of what he terms the 
" canker," or black knot, on the plum. "We hope he will 
excuse us for dilTering from him as to this insect causing 
this disaster, as in a multitude of instances the excres- 
cences arise without the sHghfest external injury, while 
the punctures of this insect, which appears to be allied 
to the Cicada, or American Locust, arc quite conspicu< 
ous. He will, however, please accept our thanks for the 
results of hi%ob6ervations, as examinations of this kind 
are always interesting, and if pursued, cannot fail to lead 
to useful results. We have observed .the punctures of 
<Hher species of this order of insects upon the plum and 
cherry, more formidable in appearance, which never pro- 
dnced any disease or excrescence, whatever; and indeed, 
it is rare that injuries of this kind ever produce anything 
of the sort, T^ith the exception of those like the gall in- 
sect, which are of a very local character. 



Tbb Loccsts.— Dr. Gidboiv B. Smith, of Baltimore, 
ifeys the Scventeen-Tear Locusts will appear this year in 
Connecticut, east of the river, in portions of Tolland, 
Middlesex, and Hartford counties, and probably other 
counties north ; and in Massachusetts, in Franklin, Bris- 
tol, and Hampshire counties, especially about Fall River. 
They will leave the earth early in June, and may he found 
any time in May, by shoving off the top soil in places 
where trees or shrubbery grew in 1885, iu those districts. 
The Connecticut dbtrici Is not connected with the Massa- 
chusetts district. There is also a district in Massachu- 
setts, In which they will appear in 1855, (about Barnstable, 
for example,) and another in Connecticut in which they 
will appear in I860. This district extends westwardly from 
the Conneoticnt RWer to Vew-Terk,and north-westwardly 
east of the Hudson BiTer, to WMbiogton county, K. T* 



BowjiiJie's CouvTET HoDSBS.-^A Iriend, in a private 
letter, says, *'Tonr corresfiondeot, ' C. L.,' wislies ^ 
build a farm-honse, costing tnaa $860 to $1000^ and re* 
quests a plan. I would suggest to yon the propriety of 
iuforming him that Downing's Architecture of Country. 
Houses, would be a valuable work for htm fo the preseni 
exigency. Even if he does not find a plan exactly suited 
to his taste, be may find information and suggestions tbat 
would be worth ten times the cost of the book, while 
building his house." The price of the work, is $2, and 
no man should undertake to build a house without ton* 
suiting it. ^^^^~ 

H ASTT CoHCLVBioMS.— Men are too apt to draw gmeml 
conclusions from particular and local fkcts. We ohserveA 
lately an example In an exchange paper, where a corres^ 
pendent had tried the mode, strongly recommended^ 
of hanging up his cabbages by cords in his cellar for fresh 
keeping through winter. They withered, shrunk, and 
became worthless. The fault was in his cellar— -like most 
other cellars, it was too dry for this purpose — with some 
which are quite damp, it succeeds well. We have kept 
cabbages through winter in fine condition, In a cellar not 
moist, by placing them closely together in one layer on 
boards laid on the bottom, and under the apple shelves^ 
which occupied the central poriion. They were in^ 
moist part of the cellar, and the circulation of air, as 
when suspended, could not dry them rapidly. With 
other cellars, perhaps, this mode would prove a failure. 

DtssoLYiNG BoMEs WITH SuLPPVEic Acu». — ^Thc re- 
ceipts for this operation, direct to use aproportion of 
sulphuric acid equal to half the weight of the bonea. 
Professor AiiosasoH. chemist to the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, thinks this quantity of acid is larger tluui 
is needed. He recommends, where the preparation of 
bones for manure is carried on to much extent, that a 
cbtem lined with lead, (though wood only will answer,) 
should be provided, and a watering-pot, made of lead< 
The proportions of materials are-— one ten bones, one- 
quarter ton of sulphuric acid, one-quarter of a ton^ ^r 
60 gallons boiling water. A small quantity of hoses 
should be spread on the bottom of the cistern, and th^ 
sulphuric acid gradually poured on from the watering- 
can. Throw in more bones, and more acfd and water, 
managing the process so as to mix the bones, water and 
add, as uniformly as posnble. The mixture should be 
allowed to stand for some days before it is used, and 
should then be mixed with dry peat or soil, to render ft 
sufBciently dry for ase. It may he kept any length of 
time under cover, without loss. , 

DsTOR Cattle.— We saw recently, on ihefr passa^ 
through this city, two very fine Devon heifers, purchased 
by Mr. L. H. Colbt, of Scipiovllle, Cayuga county, of 
of Mr. Lbwis Trai.1, of Torringford, Conn. They were 
bred by Mr. T., from the stock of the Messrs. Hurlburt, 
of Winchester, whose herd of Devons b so well known 
throughout the country. 

ID* The attention of those who wish to engage largely 
hi fkrming operations, and other matters connected wtth 
it, is invited to an advertisement In our present number, 
from nUnols, which appears to aflbrd a fine opportunity 
fer aa expert basiaesaan^. 
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PsBSBftTiao POBB S««». — JftiMs Webb, near Ctan- 
Mdge, EngUod, (tays the edftor of the M kbigan Farm, 
er.) who bad a 200 acre wheat* field Just ready^to cut, 
promMng 40 bushels per acre, raises " all his seed^ wheat 
ia a Held by itself on a distant part of the farm, from 
picked ears or heads, the beet only being selected and 
picked out by hand. . In this way he not only IroproTCs 
the quality of bis wheat, but effectually excludes 111 
fimi stqf.^' We should like respectfully to ask fHend 
JamAU if be succeeds In perfectly excluding cAe«t-— and 
whether wheat changes as badly to this weed in England 
as in Michigan? ■ 

Tbb Bostov GcLTiFAToa. — We learn that Mr. Jambs 
Pb0dbb, who has for some years been the agricultural 
editor of this journal, has not left it, as wc supposed; 
and that hereafter that department is to be in the Joint 
cbaige of Messrs. PBonBa and HowAxn. 

Stbainihg ArrxB la bob Statxmeiits. — It b not un- 
usual, in giving fttatements of the extraordinary growth 
of pear trees, pumpkin* vines, Sic., to sum up together 
the several lengths of all the branches. This cannot give 
the reader any definite idea of the real linear growth 
made by the main shoot— one good strong shoot is often 
better than twenty weak and slender ones, and ought to 
tell as well on paper. Whoever thinks of measuring the 
height of the stalks of wheat, by reporting tiie aggregate 
length of a dosen stalks from one stool ; or of the growth 
of a cabbage by the united breadth of all the leaves? 

FiHB Sauplb of Gats. — Mr. P. J. YAXDErBBE, of 
West Glcnvllle, Sdicncctady county, hire exhibited to u« 
a very fine sample of the Black Tartarian Oats, grown 
CD his farm the past season. The stalks were about iSx 
Ibet high. We believe he left some of them for sale at 
Messrs. ExEBT k. Co.'s, in this city. 



it appaart to haveequalled the Bodim exhibtckma, thengl* 
less in Bumbers. At Its close, a " Western Society fot 
the Improvement of Domestic Poultry,'' was o.*gaDi8ed. 

CoxrixBD PovLTBT. — The Ag. Gazette says that if 
poultry are cooped up to fatten, ** they will do well op 
to 12 or 14 days. Keep them in coops beyond this time, 
and feed them as you like, and they will grow leaner 
every day until they die.'' Close confinement produoea 
a similar result on men and most other animals, at least 
to some extent. 



Albabt abd Reksselaeb Hobt. Society. — ^The an- 
nual meeting of this Society was held February 4th— 
V. P. Douw, Esq., President, in the chair. Officers for 
1852 were elected, as follows: 

PfCTideni— HKFMAN WENDELL, M. D. 

Viae Prc«id«iit*— K P. Pbshtkb, B. B. Kjbtlam*, U T. Vail, 
XVu. Nkwcohb. 

0«creiafy-^ P» JohiiMn. 

TreMorer— Luther Tucker. 

M«iinper»— V. P. Douw, J. McD. Mc nryre, J. M. Ijovetl, h. Me- 
Miad. E. Conm§t Jr^ C. P. WiUiMW, A. F. Chaifidd, J. 6. Gould, 
£.Dorr. 

The constitution of the society was amended by mak- 
ing the annual fee of membership $1, instead of $2, as 
heretofore. 

Koetings and exhibitions for 1862, sre to be held on 
the 22d June, 6th July, and 14th and 16th September. 
Annual meeting, third Wednesday of February, 1868. 

A premium list for 1852 was adopted. This is to be 
printed in pamphlet form. 

There was a fine show of plants and flowers, princi* 
paUc from the green-houses of Messrs. ErastusCozning, 
Jr., li. Menand, James Wilson, and the President, Y. 
P. Douw, Esq. ■ • 

* PouLfBT Show at Cibcibrati . — We bare been h- 
rorcd with the report of a Poultry ExhibitioD held at 
Cincinnati, in December last, from which we infer that 
the ** Chwken fever" has commenced, ita ravsges amoog 
the Buckeyes. Id the variety aad beauty of the birdsi 



Plowirq nsAD-LABUs. — We obscrve that this Is often 
inconveniently and awkwardly done. The best way is to 
leave strips of untouched land at the sides as well as at 
the ends of the field, all of equal width, and then the 
whole is finished by going round with one continuous fur- 
row until it is finished close to the fence. In this waj 
none of the newly plowed ground Is trodden hard. 

Catcrxro Hawks.-^A Michigan correspondent of the 
Genesee Fanner, catches hawks with great fludlity by 
erecting a tall post near the poultiy-yard, and hi an open 
pieoe of ground, on which a imart steel trap is secured 
by a short chain. The Intruder will be sure to iA» hia 
stand there, to make his observations, and as soon at 
caught he should be quickly r e mov ed, so as not to alarm 
others. We should feel much reluctance to destroyiig 
this useful bird, so long as snakes, mice, &c., are nuisan- 
ces, and would only resort to the above from necessity. 
We believe birrls generally are the farmer's best friends; 
the only exception we make being in case of thoae who 
despoil the fruit crop. ■ 

Dbaxbibg IB Ibdiaba. — Gov. Wright, in his address 
before the Wayne connty Agricultural Society, eatimatet 
the amount of marshy lands In Indiana at three mil- 
lion acres. These were generally avoided by early set* 
tiers as being comi«rative1y worthless, but when drained 
they become eminently fertile. He says, ^* 1 know a 
farm of ICO seres that was sold five years ago for 9500, 
that by the expenditure of less than $200, in drainiag 
and ditching, the present owner refuses now $3000." 
Agam, he says, ** I have a neighbor who informed me that 
in 1860, a very dry season, he had ditched a field that he 
had previously put in corn ; in the low and wet parts of 
the field he usually gathered la the fall a few nubbins, 
but went to the high ground fur his crop. In the fkll 
of last year, he obtained his best corn from the low land, 
his worst from the high; and the extra crop of the year 
paid for the whole expense of ditching.'' 

Pronty and Mears' Plows* 

A LARGE assnriment can be found at the State Affricoltiiral 
Warefaouae, No. 25 CtiT atred, New-Yortc. 
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LO.NGETT & GRIFFIN6. 



GVABfO. 

TX7E have now receiTed our supply of Peruvian Guano, pot apir 

V V liexa, averaghif 160 Iha each. 

Botf Dust pat op in barrel aawiaga, laroiiigt, and crarhed, 
99.525 per barrel. 

BcH§ Cca^ PtoodreiM, Flaatar «r Paria, Sogar-hoon Scmn, PoMia, 
Ita Ac. For wle Vy LONGETT & GBIFPINO, 

March I—*. No S5 Cliff afreet, New- York. 

Colraau's Curopena Agricnltore* 

EITROPEAN AGRICUI^TURE, from perionol obicrvaticm, by 
HsK«T OoiMAif, of Maaaachuaetta. Two lane octavo voIl 
Price, when neatly bound , the aame as publiahed m Noa., 9&. For 
•rfa ai th« oAm ofTBB COLfflYATOK. 
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Higlilanil Ifnneriesy Ifewl^afgh, If* Y* 

BAUI« k GO. have the nlewara to sUnoam^ to tlMir jMCrMM, 
ukI the piMie in gnutat^ ili«i ibeir stock of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, kt.j 
which they offer for sole ihM •pringT) i* of the Tery best quality, and 
a wb race e evcrythhig in their line thai oaii be procured in the trade. 

Sealers and PUnitert of trees en a imrge seolt, wiH be irealed with 
on as liberal tenm, as can be doiie by any estoblinhmeiN of reputa- 
tion ill the coniitnr ; they flailer thein«M»lves that for cofrecineas of 
nomenclature of units, (whidi is a serious conaideraiiou to planters,) 
that tlieir stock Is as neartv perfect as cnn be, having all been propa- 
fated on their own grounds, from undoubted wareef, under the per- 
sonal superviAion orMr. Saul. 

Tliey hava propagated hi larve q«Diithwa,«V t*« leading erndttamtl' 
Ofd fforUtieSy which an proved \o lie best adapted forgeueml cultixm- 
tiini, especially those rccominendetl by the Americnn PomolttgioBi 
Congress, at its several sessions^ an well a» nil novttiie*^ and certain 
kinds poniculartysuiifd to certaui sections and localities of tlie Union, 
and the Canadas. 

Their slock of Fear Trees is the birgest they hare ever had to offer 
for sale, aiul among tlie largest in the country, and consists of over 
fiOjOUti saleable trves. 

llie stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as %rdl as Plums, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and Quinces, vXfo Gra|>r- vines, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and Strawberry plants in great 
Tariety, Ac, Ac. 

Also Pearson Quince, Cherry on Mnhnleb, and Apple on Paradiw 
tioeki^ for P]f'rajnids and Dwarf* for ganlen culture, and of which 
there is a choice assortment of the kinds that succeed best on those 
aloeks. 

X)ieeMrt«oK* and Ettrgntn Ornamental Trees and SftraAs. 

I00,CI0U Decidun»< ami Krcfgrecn Ornuroenlal Treei^ embracing 
all the well known kiixb siiilable fitr street plunting, of extra eize; 
sneh as tSogar and SHver AInple, Chinese Ailanthus. Horse Chestnut, 
Calalpa, European and American Ash, Upright lentigos leaved Ash, 
Upright Oold Burked A«li, Flowering Ash, Tliree Thorncd Acacia, 
Kentucky Coflee, Silver Abele Tree, American and Eurrnean Rose- 
wood or IJiiden, American ami Enropenn Elm in several x-arieties, 
4bc. Also all the more rare and select, as well as well known kinds 
•uitable for Arboreinins. Ijciwii and doi>r-)*ani pinniiiig, Ac ; such us 
Deodar ami liebantni Cedars; Araooaria or Chilian Pine ; Crypiome- 
ria japonica; the diCereut varieties of Piues, Firs, Spruces, Ve%vs, 

ArlMtrrjiens, &tv 

(Fraxinus leutisrifo- 

rAsli, Weep- 
_ . . . . „ tntWa Headed 

Lfocost, Weeping Momitain Ash, Weeping Wilow, l^argrWeephig 
Cherr>', Weeping Birch, Weening Beech, Ac, Ac; together M'ith 
every \'arieiy rf rare Muple, Native and Foreign j Fh»wering Pench. 
Almond and Cherry; Chesnuits, Spanish and American; Purple aiiu 
Copper Beech; Judns Tree, Ijarcli, Gum Tree, Tnlip Tree, Osage 
C^nge, Paukrwnia, Moantain Ash, (American ami Eompean,) Msg- 
iMilias of sorts, with many other things>-hicluiiiiig some 2UI0 varieties 
of Sliruiis, Vines, Garden and Climbing Roses hi ^reot\-artety : such 




as Hybrii] Perpetual^ or Reromitniits, Hybrid Chiiin. Hybrid Bour- 
bon, Hybrid Damask, HybrU Pnn'eiiee, Bourbon. Tea, China, Noi- 
sette and Prairie Roses; also Herbaceous PlntUs in great variety, 
Ac. Ac. for which see Catalogue, a new edition of wiiich is juirt is- 
•aed, and will be forwanled to all post-paid applicants. 

A hirge quantity of ArbOTvitm for Screens, and Backthoru aiKl 
Osage for Hedge plants. 

Newhttiigh, March 1, 18M-2L 

' ifOTICfi. 

npHE UNDERSIGNED has dispoi<ed of his inttrtm in the State 

X;AgricuUural Warehouse, No. «5 Cliff street, to Mr. A. LON- 

GETT, who will in future conduct the business on his own accoant. 

New. York, March l~lt. GEO. H. BARR. 

Ayrthtres for Sale* 

rpSE aubscriber oflem the following Aj-shriri^ Stock for sate, viz : 
X One Heifer 3 years okl, {in tnttt,) from tiie celebrated imported 
cow « Whitcy," imported by the late R. S. Griswold, E«|. Also, 
one Heifer Calf. mouths old, from the above iwmcd Heifer, got by 
Governor 9d, wno was out of the celebrated cow " Lady Rose,"'' also 
iinponei) by Mr. Griswold. 

Price for the two f 1*23, if applied for before the firM day of April. 

K. 5T. WOODFORD. 

Cottage Farm, West Avon, Coun., March 1, ISjS— It* 

1,000 Ag«nt8 Wanted. 

HTIAPTiBY^B UFB OF KOSSDTB. 

JUST PUBUSHED, the Life of l^v\t Ko»icth, Ooremor of 
Hungary, with notices of the Distiii^ished IVTcn atal Scenes of 
the Huiiganan Revolution. To which is adtied an Appendix, con- 
Inuiiiig Kossuiii's Atklress to the People of the United States; and the 
mtvd im|)nrtniit of the addrcMe.4, letters, and spceche« of the Great 
IVrajrynr Cliicf. Bv P. C. Ileodley, author of " Life of Empress Jo- 
aepiiiiie,'- •' Life of Lafoyetle," etc., with an introduction by Horace 
Grecly. In one elegont 12mo volume of 4G1 pp., with an accurate 
•tcel portrait. Price SI .35 

N. B. Agent* wanted iu every coonty in the United States, (not 
already occupied.) to sell the ttlKtve popular work. It is believed that 
alrotvi every reading family will be glad of the opportnnhy of pos- 
sessing the Life ami Speeches of the noble Hungarian. Such is the 
present indlcailoit from the unparalleled sale of the work. 

Aiklresa DERBY A MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 

A suijrie com^ sent by mail,yV«« 9f poitage^ oil recaipC of tlia price, 
poA-paSi. Klarch l-^Sl. 



GREAT €X>LL£CTION OP FRUIT TREES. 



not XT If CO.y Cambridge Kwturie^f near BoeUm^ . 

INVITE the attention of caltivatore of choico fruit to their verf 
extensive collection of fruit tree*, of all kinds more particular^ 
of pears, aibbracing every variety worthv of euftivation, to be ot>- 
taiuede ithar in EuropA or this country. Of alt their imineiMe variciieef 
specimen trees have been planted out on the herders of the walks, 
numbering more than tKt§oe hundred trees, iaosi of which are naw 
ui bearuig, adbrdiug a ftne opportmiity for the iiMpeetion of tlia frail. 

BiaHTir THOUSAND PEAR TRJ3JEZS» 

are now offered for sale, embracnig all the popular, proved, and well 
known s<»rls, as well as every new variety, of recent introduction. 
Their slock is unusually fine this year^ aiHl they invite the auention 
of dealers and fruit cultivators to their very extensive coliectiou. 
Trees of all sizes, from on« to eeven yean okl, both upon the quiiiea 
and pear tuiock. 

3,000 splendid trees of Swanks Orange, or Onoadaga, one of the 
largest and best of autumn pears, one to five years old, naay ef tham 
falfof frail ba<l». 

C^NNI extra sized pftnmidai trees en the qamce, four to six yeara 
old, and full of Iruii buds. 

Appke. — Upwards of tUO varieties, including ad the new and su- 
perior siins. 

CA^rr/tfs.— More than 75 of the very finest kinds in cultivation. 

Fiumt. — ^UpMnrds of fN) varieties, uicludhtg among them the hfe* 
Langhlsn, Gen Haiid, Rente Claude de Bavay, Drap d'or Esperin. 

PsecAfs.— Nearly 80 choice sorts, embracuig SSteiseu's SecdMng, 
While Ball. Reine des Verges, Ac. 

Aprieou^ Neetarinee^ and Qainee* of alt the heat kinds. 

Raspberries. StratoberrieSf Currants^ Gooseberries^ ho. in variety. 

Itttproved High Bhekberrp, one of the finest fruits in enllivalhai 

Grajies.— Sixty varieties of the finest foreign kinds; all cuhivated 
in pots and suhuble fur graperies; also the DfA^iA, which H. It Co. 
first iiilroduee<l into notice, and which Inw proved lo be the moH 
valuable'nativp grape. 

Ff'gs— Twelve of the best sorts, mehkling the Black of St. Mi- 
chaels, Nerii, he. 

Seioiis of the l*e»t kinds of Pears, Apples ami other fra:is. 

Tories for frah trees, of the Pear, Apple, Quince, Plarn, Cbeny, 
he., by the 100 or 100». 

Hedgf Plants — <I0,000 Buckthorn, Privet, Arbervit«, ht. Alsa^ 
a great collection of alt the finest 

OmaineiLtal Treei, Shrnl)!, and Ewgra cn a, 

Among whiek are thefoUowing rare kinds: 

Weeping 3Ve«5.— Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeplna Elm. Weep^ 
ing Lime, (9 sorts.) Weeping Asli, Weeping Poplar, Weepiug Cher- 
ry, (3 soriv,) *c. ' 

Bare SArif6#.— Weigelia Rosea, Forsythia Vfa-klissiina a»l Splrma 
Prunifulia I'teiio, three new and elegant shrubs, by the dozen or hun- 
dred. Bcrberts Purpurea, an unique purple leaved variety, ^th 
foliaee os dark as the purple beech. 

Bnododendrofts ana Azaleas. — A spfendid collection of upwards 
of 00 varieties, aUptrfeetty hardp^ and the mcHit magnificent shralis, 

Oals.— Qnercus Fastigiata and Purpurea, tw» elegant trees, of ra- 
pid growth. 

Erergaeen Trees. — Deodar Cedar end Cednr of I<ebanofi, Araaca- 
ria, Juiiiperus Pendula and Snicicea, Siberian Arborvitas, Pinus 
Cembra, Cryptomeria Japonica, hr. 

Bases.— OiM vorieties, including 90 sorts of Prairies. 

Maksetia Aquifaiimm^ one of the most beaMiful evavgreea uader 
slirulw, perftctly hardy. 

Vines and Climbing PiontSL^Comnion Tri4i Ivy, Large Leaved or 
Giant dn., Gold :ind Silver Striped do. AV'islaria Sinensis, Louicera 
Bnnvnii, and other sorts. Clematisea in variety, Ac., ho 

And a splendkl eolUction af 

Oreen-houu Plaafr, Hardy FerennioT Ftawers, f ., 

among wliich SOO varieties of Camellias; 88 of Aaaleas; £• of Fa> 
larginuams; fiV of Verbeiuts; 600 of Roses; SS of CunmtiMis; 40 
of l*hloxes; 30of Pnonies: :i00 of DBhlias,the rate Ja|wn l«ilfe«» 
ate. he. Messrs. H. h C: nave been awaided the higheoi preminmo 
by the hiass. Hort. Society, for Roses, Carnations, Azuleus, ColfeeU 
lias, PhtoQces, RiMidodendroiis. Pelaraoniame, he 
CC7* Catalog ues will be forwanled by mail to all post -paid appli- 



A lil>eral discount to dealers and to gentlemen purchasing laifa 
quantities. 

IC7* Tkaea packed onMj lor traaspartatiea to any pan of iha ITai- 
ted St-ites. AiLlress 

March 1— !2t. HOYEY * ca^ 7 Merchants Raw, Bnsloa. 

Blaek Hawk Colt. 

THE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, will stand at the staMa 
of the subscriber, flie ensuing season, for the service of a limit- 
ed niunlier of mares. Raven will be fiiur yean old the fir:*i of JtMia 
next. He resembles his noted xire closely, except that he is larger, 
weigliing nt this tinte about 1100 ll». He gives promise of making 
an extraordiimry trotter^ and is one af the .rrry best of the Black 
Hawk Colts. His dam ts a much admired Morgan mare— greol 
gramlsire. Cock of the Rock; 

Tlie subitcriber also offers for sale his Two- Year Old Stalliim Coll, 
Falcon ; sire. Falcon— grandsire, Black Hawk— <ltim, a weU Itknaled 
Virginin mare. Falcon is a very beautifal animal, possessing in a re- 
markable degree the Morgan characteristics— of a kital iiihI ihiHIa 
temper, alreoay well broke to the hanirfls. ni which his aeti«m isbtHd 
aial elegant. If he is not sold be will remiiin at the stable of tlie Mib- 
scciberTbr the coming seusan. ROBBl^S**^ BATTELU 

Iforlbnc, Cbiw., March 1, lOM 9l 
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Mjatat, 



8TKA.CU8E NirRSERT. 
AKIBIDU BOLUV, BIODAB OBUXt, te 

•TiHORP, eMITH^HAMCHBIT A CO., of *• SmcoH Hum- 

AmtriamlrcOdf, graynt Imawttim.lrom tnulsUvnlKlliigh; 

Vfiriitw Friitgt Tmt, from 9 ia M fcrl high. 
Dta^ar Cmlar: (ton t lot feit hlgll ; M. 

rram 4 to Sfoelh^b; tL 

LDcky djid well fnrniibedj rcry 



If vary bjuidii>iii« — by K 



^K^^ 



: Yiettritt Cicnwtu, it vvrr Wr^ vu 



weeping Evergnna IVae 
S r«i high— :W eu. euh. 






[illg o/^u) I 






Porneuul^ Te«f Bo 

ForUM^ ChiB*. SB ceiiu— Gntii 1^ M rcii» lioorf, nUler lo 
Kperdoen. We bI« Kb»« IV« Hm.j. from JioS frei tufli » 
muArd Willi IWD dBiiiHt oolon, ■• well h Weeptuf RoHt, rroi 



rel, Aaile, Mor[Aeiu. Clo 



Grtciml^,— - 
liMietDnuMeUi 



.riB»>ei,FanivlhuViriduiiiiui, R 
■«».-^ftHiiiMi«, UmMeVBUu, DoaglnHii, RccvaiL, *c. 

'soeM«["ciemDti>, fkwtywctila, M 

lilde, I*l!'__of ' ■ ' ""'" 

Htai FKJkjioi.— Siieeuliilit, HemliTalia, Acibso. The — ,_.., . _ 
ritr, Blin Mielliex,rr»kleiil Poietiier, ElegiiitiHinn, Sir H. Pot - 
liiinr, Cheateanliriinl, Prince of OrHBtn, A^c. Ac. tS renhneii 

JiVw niiHisi,— iMipH, Pniwe at WiJre, MoMiiiii, F.iKhuiirae, 
Nwlb LxudCHi, MMlaui^ Hehe. Ac. ifcc Sjnr dtneii. 

Ata Cuurarui.— Jclla Trodei, Climu, Cariw, Njrnpli, Scouii, 
JUrle Vilinn, *e., Ab., m •! >o #U per ilnuii. 

Htrtaaau PConte.— Sslaudkl CuiMliMia. PieoietL Fhloiri, Na- 
pnlilau VkJeu, £l^I"^''-^^,P™l;J" J^jjl"" ' "'" ''" "' "" 



1, Aaogn. The Elijah, I*o- 






lolovue uQl 1o po>l-peifl appljriinto eiiclmii 
THORP, 8MITII, HA.NCHETT ti CO. 



H. TORE AOBI01TI.T[mAI, WASXTBOUSB. 
A. B. ALLEN ft. CO^ 

IS9 aad 191 [FuJcr SfrKf, J^no-rarfc. 

PLOWS <rf > ^nii mricIT ot iMilEnxi nii>t •liSoreul iJKi, culc^ln- 
ipl for jwiinl niHl Muliblolniid, iveime^iloivs.niBlreceiiilj'dfiuii- 
si] •WDinna wliere ronu dIwuikI. Among Ihne plowi, iilin ireihe 
dee|>-bnaliini-ap, nx-lhrriTw, Inp-rinnnr, nlMiHpFning, aideJuU, 



S."?! 



sc?; 



JtOi.i.£A& wilhlrmi r 

(7 Dt rf Fi IY>RS of opwi 

SEEP aOWKRS oT ail il 
HORSE PQWSRI, aaUi 

THRESHVUIk. wilh er « 
GRAin MILLS of on ii 

'c6r'S'shelleSS^S 



i atxmtim 



t, Geddea, ami Beoteh. 

;tfd en au irm ahal\ Jur u 

at twtmi dilereiil kindi, Heel (on 

biiin and circalar, of wood and ca 
DI 8«[iantten- 



BTRni^C 



■iiigfe and ^oNr, tarfe uidituallcfliiidtical 

" fir«**C0iTKfi&r^Vnraigbl,Bte1tcuJnrknivea. 

W BISTABLE CUTTERS tar \aiiKMara Ml.rr rwu. 

T'lctlher wilh ■ gf«iii vinciy of all oOier Agrlculluial aiid H"rti- 
rullural J mptaineuu kept io Ifae Unilnl Suitn,euch uHoei, Bhovclt, 
e.fim)tt, Rulcei, Manure suil Ha> Foika, Grain Cradlea, Scylhei, 
SunllH, Ac. Ac. 

CT.lsrfA'^S of nllliiiiih for Plow<,ColluaGi»i,«iiclSunit Roller*. 

WtaONS tin] CARTS, far hoTH, 01, or hand. 

STEiM EKGlltES for larm niid mbcr puifioaea, 

Butkc tifi ihe lirgnL aud mo« eoanpfcie avaotiniGiil ii) Americiu In 
Mldti>nii, we bare a mnchiiie ihop employiiiE upuiirda of oiio hpu- 
dr^mcii, where uiy mriiclea in oiulineciui be loado id order. 
A. B. ALLEN * CO., 
Jan. I, IBSS-lT IMaadMl Wiuar n., New.Vtrk. 



Ttamm!, Q arttoaw ', tad FUntan* Stec^ 

A. a. MiH.] ^ a. xonr « oo. (wia. a«n 

EQA Main Slteet, Funr itoon Wow Tliri, LomtBI*, Ky.- 
OPU kindirf QardfH, Flower, Field «id Oiasa Seodi, and ST 



in Iba wciiuiy. Orden 
for Plu »»I, KiMan 
0«» Uiaiqre Plauu 
auw buKhdi Kennel 

elaKamoekT Hemp S 
Omnge Seed, and can 






tiecd, fce, Fnali Oufe Orange Ssed. . 

' Blue Gram. NN hotbeli KeniaeliT Orchard 
iekyRedTop,G(OfaDgheliMillel.l«la m*- 
Bd, lOO buitaeli Oaago Urai^e Seed, SOfOOt 

Terr fall loTe»aa,logwoiir»i ^ 7ofO—K« 



ALBANY AQRieULTURAL WORKSt 

Huntltra, Libar^, and UnloB-ctiMta. 

rr^HE rnhKi iben ire <lw nnginauin anri ula ■oprieiorairfiba it x « 

X worka. which cmWaee a very lajw ceUecuoa of Jabor.eatia^ 




Aim a choice iimnnieni of frvh OARDEN SEEDS, w anau lri 

trne >o Iheir name. Tlia allenlioii of Oaideiienii parlicalarly nIM 

EHERT * rO.'9 

New-Torh State Apicnitural Soalebr^ 

RAILROAD^HORSE POWER, 

OTERXHOT THRE8UBR AND SEPARATOR. 

THE aboTe Hone Pnwen haie been awanled Iha higbcM rra> 
niuiBB at ihe Fain of the Kev-VuA Siau AgrlaaliMklSaeln 
Id ISSO, aiid egaia iii I8SI i alao, ibe bigheti Pnmiuai of tl<a UUa. 
gnn Slale Fair, ol Detroit, Mieh., in Seiitember, IRll, where a of 
jotiiT of the Conniniee uwuod awl were uiag \VL««der»' Peuw* 
«u their hinn, haviag parchafcd Uien prevmiB to neing oar ow«; 
alM ■ Gold Hal:il at Ibe Americou liHitlutciii leai. h watulnei* 
hibitad at Ibe Stole Fai» of Ohio, Harytand, ami l*eiHBy<nuiiu, aiii 
reeeina ibe hlglmi awards whkb CMid lie given Iqr ike rutw of 
■heir Societiea. In evaij caae, it hai been in MmpetiliiM wilb lit 
eiiiBeat diaiu FawenoraiiyiMUinlhiicouiiU7~~au>niKwhichwei« 
Wlieeler'a Rack and Fiiwiu. AH of oar 1>awcr> bave Ihe nuns, 
KMERV & CO., can npoii every link of Ibe cliaLiaiHlhuliufbanl- 
wlieoL None ollMn ace gciiuiHe. 

All the iib^ive are offiirea oil liberal Icrmt, at wholeaale or relniLn 
the ATtmr JgrfcBliHral Wanteum mH &<d Sun, 309 aiiOn 
Bnxidwiy, Albatiy,N. Y. 

CiiD.>D3Bcijrnitu,oii.>^ic*iiaa- KMERY k Ca 
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ISAB£LIJIL GRAPBTINES, 

OF proper nm for Ibnniiif Tmeyardt, pro|Mifated firom «nd eoD- 
taiuiuij; all IM good qoaRtiet which the moai improvod •cultiva- 
tion for over 18 yean, has conlerred on the vineyards at Cmaii 
Point, are offered to the pablic. 

Thoae who potehaae, urill receive sqeh iostructioiu for foar yean, 
«a will enable ihem to cultivate the Grape with entire suceeie. tpro- 
vided their loeaUtke are not too iar north.) Dr. R. T. Underbill feels 
quite confident that he has so far meliorated the character and habits 
of iha Grapevines in his xViniyards, and nurseries, by improved cul' 
lore. jHiuunfT, Ac, that they will generally rq>en well, and prodoce 
good miit ia roost of the northern, and all the western, middle, and 
soothern states. 

From the experience of the post season, he is fVipy convinced that 
where his directions are ^cuy foflowed in planting the vineyard, 
imd in its subsegnent roanagemeac, a good crop of Isabella Grapes 
may be ripened ni a very uraavoraMe season. AH commnnications, 
post-paid, addressed to R. T. UNDERBILL, M. D., Croton Point, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 

March 1— It. . 

T^Torable Oppoitniuties fbr Penonn who teek 
Bund Life, md Oocu|Mitioiif ■dBptod, 

rpHE srdvertiser desires to have join him, one, ^two, or more per- 
X sons, in carry hig on one of the largest, best sitnated Farms, and 
in point of soils, anaother advantages, not surpassed in the United 
8latea--%athig abmidance of limber, say 900 acres, within the farm 
—extensive inkier power poesing through if, atkl easily appropriated 
fix milts. &C., and at small otttny. Heveral branches or the main 
creek wind over the place, wliich, with <tirAt never fiiiling springs 
•f pure water, furnish all desirable water for any qaaiitiiy of stock. 
The larm is elevated, and drains perfectly, yet so gradual are the roll- 
ings and slopes, the soil does not wash away— nor is there an acre 
km for culture, except wh*>re the streams pass. There are overdODO 
aorei eonrimied, and ezoepling the timbered spot, is alt cleared, and 
withewt obstacle to the plow. The fimn has been cultivated since 
16^ and numerous and vark>us stock kept thereon — giving very libe- 
rid nrofiis. Sheep, for example, and there are aboai IMO of test btood, 
yield a net gain, ftr htad., of over 81^ avangef oilier animals in pro- 
portion. Tne arrangements and caaobilities are such, that 8000 sheep 
may be well provklM for— also 50 brood mares, 400 head cattle, and 
hogs to slaughter 1000 per amram— all of which stock ytekl liberal 
Mofils, at laast 25 io 40 per cent per annum, net ! The place ia just 
Inr the bsoatifol Rook River, ana the great Csafrol Rati Road runs 
along the margin of the farm, within naif a mile, and at one point 
loochcs my boundary. A Depot wiU be placed within one mile of it. 
Thera are over 9000 frait trees on the plaoe, mostly apple, aeleoied by 
Downing— a part in bearing, and all will come in by 1854. Bare ap- 
Dles sell readuy at SI to Sl^ par bashel; other A-utt in proponaai. I 
And my constitution not adequate to oarry on all these aiairs as is de- 
airaiile, therefore seek ud of one or mora, with means adequate, 

ri take one-quarter to one-third inivrest in the form, stock, Ac, which 
will place at very Unoprieg. I' am about erecting a mill, espeeiaUy 
with view to the obtainuig bran, ahorlA, Jto«, and preparing com and 
other food, to meet waais of ihe ffreat number of animals, thus eoo- 
Bomizing over one-third cost of ineir food. 

I have proved by over eight yean cxpariance, that the stock allud- 
ed to, sell for more than douN* tktir cost of nnstag, every charge in- 
/oludcd^— thos a horse> from cdt to foar yaars of age^ costs under 925, 
and sells readily at $75 to 9100^ Mulos cost under SdO. when 4 years, 
vtd sell at 880 to ttlO. Cattle at 4 years cost aboat 8M, and. sell at 
•S9 to $35. Pork costs 1| cents, and 3^ to 6 cents— sale price. Sheep 
n cents, yearliiwK*«iid sell for 81 ( and 8ai Bucks 810 to 800. All 
ttiese stniemenis I will gtmrantee correct. 

It is desirable, as a village is grovring up rapidly just by, that a 



Great Sale of Sbort-honi Cattle ia 1852. 



■lore should be opfpted near the Mill. At least 890,000 of various 
wDodaaoitable, including Impteroems of Husbandry, Tods, Machines, 
Jfcc., may be sold the first year, at over SiS pv cent profit, lakuig part 



ksoitable, including Impteroems of Husbandry, Tods, Machines, 

may be sold the first year, at over SiS pv cent profit, lakuig part 

■wy in graiii. for the aiH oud slock. A Brewery is much wanted, and 



■MT m graiN* tor tae am oud slock. A Brewery js mocM wanted, and 
wul yield liberal profits. Barley is abundant, at 35 to 45 cents per 
bushel. 

Further particulars in an advertisement are not necessary, for who- 
ever desites to avail of these extraordinary opportunities, will come 
and see. The sooner the belter, for work is begun on the Central 
Railroad, and two others, crossing from Lake Micbiffun to the 
Mississippi, and witliin 15 and 95 miles of the Farm. I will pro- 
vide tkree-Jlfiks or more of the needed fmtds— and if needs be. in- 
ereese the Farm to 3000 or more acres. Population, and really of 
worthv peonle, doubled last four years— and ajde<l by the railroiids, 
pffobably will double in two venrs— for now we can reach New- York 
m 67 hours, and by 1854 do it in 40 hours. 

'I*b« country is unuanally beautiful, as it is rich in soils— diraote 
delightful, only nboai forty-jive gloomy and cloudy days per annum, 
and aa the eousns reiuma show, is more saluLrious than most of the 
olliar states. 

Game very abundant— say Grouse, Quail, Partridge, and Doer— so 
•fa fish. 

For farther particulars apply to the Editor of die Cultivator, if by 
letteB./irr-fvNd. 

Ogle County, Illiiiois, aaar Rock River, March 1, ISSB^lL . 



THE subscriber, couteroplatiiig some important ehaiwes and in* 
provcments upon his farm, will sett, iCttAovf retervtf his SU- 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high srade Short-horn cattle, con- 
sisting of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Bull and Hdfer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sub- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to their roilkuig queJity, which he bdieves he has been successful in 
developiiig to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the Uniiad 
States. Ever since the year 1834 he has been engaged in bTtvditkm 
Short'homs, in the belief that no cattle kept by Uie farroers of this 
country, were equal ro them in all their qualities, as dairy aiid feediiif 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen years 
emerience. 

Gomniencing with animals ielected from the best thorough bred 
stocks, then to oe fomid in this country, this herd has been continual* 
ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imponed stock, 
and their immediate desoendants. During the years 1846, '46 and '47, 
the Bhon^hom blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to ui the use of the imported 1}«]I, 
Duke of Wdlingttni, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke oC Weiluigtoii, 
out of the imponed Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of Mr. Vsil for three 
▼earSk The animals of this herd, since grown up, inlierit, mor« or 
less, of that blood, which ia bdieved by those having opportunity |o 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other previously imported; and that bdief is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several years past, lor annuals descended from that 
Slock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, be can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn sales d* Messrs. J.F. Sheafe 
ai^ Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animnis 
were immediately descended, or mirchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, " Grace," owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevens, 
and proliablythe beanjbt cow ever bred- in America, described In 
pages 183 and 184, vd. z., of the American Agrictilturisi, was bred 
Dv the subscriber; and numerous animals hi various pnns of the 
United States, the West Indies, and the Canada*, which have sprung 
from hill herd in years past, may be referred to. 

In 1650. the imported buU, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess iril«e 
€tC Short-iionis, (for pedigree of which see (10, 183,) Vbl. ix., of tMs 
English Herd Book,) sent out from BnglaiHl for Mr. Sheafh of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, fhrni the distinguished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, Mras pnitshased and introduced 
into this herd : and about forty of the cowf and beilhrs are now in 
calf to him, all of whi<*h will be cataloged for the cominjg sale. * In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the mHknw exeollcnce of his ancestry, 
no bull imported in the imo the limited Slates can surpass the Duke 
of Exeter. His own slock, in the bonds of several genderoen in the 
State of New- York, are confidently referred to as evidence oC his 
value. 

The herd now offered for sale for sale will consist of ahovi FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves: and pro- 
Imbly TBN or twblvs yoanr bulls, and bull calves. Theremainorr, 
about fiHy m number^ wilt comprise yoon^ cows— good, proved, 
milkera— heifers and heifer oalves, together with a ferw superior Imu 
calves, from fbe best milking- oows, of high grade. Shorthorns, with 
nn occasional dash of Devon blood intermixed— the best of usefW, 
family co^vs. 

All tlie calves, or ncariy all, both thorOugh-bred and grade, will 1m 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and alt tlie cows, iknA iwo-year-oM 
heifers will be bulled Inr him, (if he lives,) previous to tha sale; thsH 
will be combined the Wood of the Bales, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much oxceUeuca, both in milk and nesh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

The sale will be made eariy in tha momh of AugtM next, at or 
near Albany, New- York, for tKo greater convenienca of pufcha s am 
geiienrtly. 

Due notice cf the day and p'aoe of sale will be given in the sevi^ral 
Agricuhural Journals; and catalogues describing each animal of tha 
herd, will be publi^ied in the moinh of June, precedinr. 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the suhscrilier, or to A. D. ALLEN ft CO., New- York. 

Mnrch 1. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Vt 

PERUTIAlf GUAirO 

AND other Fertilisers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 

A. a ALI£N dL CO., 180 and IDl, 

Waler-st., New- York. 
Jan. 1— If. 
» I I ■' - ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' III.. .1 

Warren'g Improved Portable Hone Powen and Ilireeheia. 

THE undefsigued continue to manufacture and sell these celebra- 
brated mnrhines, and experience has proved that tha FOUR 
HORSE POWER MACHINES have given universal satisfnclieu 
without a single exceptiou. 

l*he four horse power may be used with one to four horses — and 
experience up io tjiis time has proved that there are no Horse Powers 
and Threshers so cheap to the purchaser as these. 

Price of Four Horse Power alone, f75 00 

" of " " Spike Thrcslier, 30 00 

** of 40 foot Band 3} inches wide,. 5 00 

Terms Caah. $110 00 

P. 8.— Orders for any kind of Agricultural Implements and other 
merchandixe, will also he promptly attended to. 
Edw. PtAMT, \ PI4ANT, BR OTHERS, Cora. Merchants, 
JAa.PLART, J Fab' 1—91. 146 William st., New-Yock. 
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Baliam Fir, Arbor Tite, wmd •ther Forest Trees* 

HENRY WTTLE h CO., of Ba^ifoom, Maine, will Cvtrnuk my 
namber of Eve. greeu and other Foreflt Trees, taken ap with 
§artk m tkt rooif, with the greatest cara, and tent to oujr part of the 
United Stales by Steamers or Railroad->aud carefully pocked in large 
boxes, at short notice, at the foUowiug prices, vis : 

From e inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, tv •10,00 p^ 1000. 
From 1 foot to S feet, at 1| ceuts. or $15.00 per lOOC. 
The above pricef refer more particularly to Rdsam Fir and Arbor 
Vile Trees. . 

• We charge what the boxes cost, bul nothing for pecking. 

For two years past, the trees we have procured and sent to a dis- 
tance, have lived generally, and have given good satisfaction. Ever- 
greens will not live unless taken np with great care. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, iBSfi—il. 

Now Stamluito Strawberry. 

WAUXE'S SEEbUSO. 
rpmc new variety of the Strawberry is for sa'e and wB be sent 
X oot, to appliemits in the spring of 189S. price one dollar per do- 
aeob Orders may be addressed to Samuel VValkor, Roxbury, or to 
Mr. Azell Bowdneh, at the Massoohosetu Hortieultural Seed Store, 
Sehori Street, Boston. . _ . 

Tfie Fruit Commtitee oi the M assacbosetu Hoilieidtnral Society, 
report of the variety as follows:— 'WALXtt's Sxxdliko;" this 
■truwb^ry has now been fruited three years; it is a dark colored 
berry, of good size, a very abundant bearer, of high flavor, very fine 
^«al»ty, and it will be, it is believed an acquisition. Ii n a ftamittate, 
wonhy, as the oommitiee think, of an extended ealtivation. .Bosioa, 
/«M« sSc4, 18S1. 

Fruit, Oraamenial and Evergreen trees, shrubs, ftc, for sale altfae 
mrseries of SAMUKLi WALKER, 

Feb. 1— at. Roxtiory, Mass. 

8YRACUSK lOJRSERlJBS, 

niffp, imifh, Hsaehet ft Oo., Propriston, SyrMwe, V. T 

AMONG the Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Bulbous Roots, Greenhouse PlauU, Ikc.^ cultivated and fur sale 
at this astaMishment, may be found, in quantity and quality, not sur- 
led in tills coontry, 
atHfuUwd mnd Dwarf AfpU 2V»«s. 
Skmdard aiuf iHfarf Pear JVee*. 
Sumdard and Dwarf Chtrrf 2V»ci. 
Standard and Dwarf P§ach IVvcf . 
PLUMS, QUINCES, APRICOTS, and NECTARINES; aH the 
best sons of Cwrtmtt, Ra$i*erri*Sj SmwberrUi amd GcoMberrin; 
BvxBCIissii Tbkss, iiidoding Deodar, Lebauoii, and ianui Cedars, 
at muck lees than the usual rates; Janiperr, Sfiruces, Taxodiuins, 
he. PjiOKiBs, a spleudklcoilecl'ioii of Tree and Herbaceous. j>ah- 
LIAS, 15U selected sorts, embracing the best English and American, 
tf toOOeeiits fur whole roots. Phloxss, over flO of the choicest 
kinds. Rosxa, 6,000 plants of the finest varieties, with all the new 
•MmnisitimM. Bulbous Roots, received last fall from IloUand, coii- 
aisbisr of JJouUa TuUps, Hya<;iiiths, Lilies, Crocuses, itc, BaDbRf* 
otrr PkANTs of every descriptioii. BocKTUomM two and three /ears 
•Id, very stout $ aU lor sale, at wholesale or retail, as low as at Wiy 
jillipf eslaUisbneiil -in Amorica. 

A new edition of our General Catalogue is now published, em- 
bracing, Ut A full Descripitve Catalogue of Fruits. *l. A Special 
Catalitgue of Delias, B<irder Phuils, Jtc., and 3d. An extensive Cala- 
Utgaa of Hothouse mid Greenhouse PtaiiU, Bedding out Plants, and 
Bulbous Roots; to which we refer for deacripliou and prices. 

07* As the postage on this Catalogue for 5U0 miles and wulcr, is 
4 cents; from 500 to 15U0, 8 eent«; from 1600 m SSOO, 14 cents, Jtc, 
which we are coropellod to prepay, we must require all ap|ilic«ita, 
boudea paying ibeir posuw^ to enclose sns Icitsr siamp for any dis- 
lauee under 500 miles, ana was iur any distance exceeding iL 
Syracuse, Feb. 1, 18W— at. _^ _^ 

Kiuderhook If aracry and Garden, 

At Kinderkook^ ColmmbU eo , New-ToHf. 

^pUE proprietor has on hand his usual large supply of Fruit and 
JL Onuiraeiiia) Trees, Evergreens. Flowering Shrubi, Giiosebeny 
iuid Cnrraiu busliea, Gmpaviiies, Uedge plants, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries. Ae. 

The Trees are of large sise, thrifty grovith, and well rooted, tnd 
ean furnish nearly all tlie new varieties ordered, and will sell i^ the 
•west market prices. 

Oniameiiial trees being grown exleiistrely, can be furnished by 
the hmidred at very reaMMialile rales. ISuropeaii Linden, Mountain 
Asli, Scotch Elm, English Elms, English Sycamore, Weeping Wil- 
low, wKh a gond coifection of Roses, Oreen-honse plants, ftc, all 
whieb ean be supniied in qmnlities to suit purehasers. Catalogues 
wiU be forwaided to all appltcMOs. H. SN YDER, 

Feb. 1— Si. Ntnverymmi, Kinderhook. 



I 



■^ 



French Quince Caitinfi. 

CAN furnish from ten to fiAeen lhon.«and ihrifly cmtinga from un- 

IKiried quinces, at IS per 1,000, at Walworth Nurseries, 
alwortb, N. Y., Feb. 1, 18Sa-2t.* T. O. YEOMANS. 



A Book A>r WlTce and Banglitent* 

THE LADIES GUIDE; OR SKILLFUL HOUSEWIFE, {pnee 
twntf^ve tfnu^) being a Complete Guide to Domestie Cook- 
«ry, Taste^ Comfort mid EroHomir; enibraeingttJtAiMtfr«Elmidf^|r. 
nint Receipts, pertaining to hous^old duties. Gardening, Flowcn, 
Birds, limits, 4U. Pnl^shed by C. M. SAXTON. 

SSt FVdtmi Street, NgwwVorir. 



FAWH liCHOOJU 

^T^E Mount Airy Agricultural lastitule, loeaied at 
X Pa., will open for the summer term on the first llwraday 
April next Far partieulam aldreM the Principal, 

JNO. WILKINSON, 
Jan. 1, 1 85>-3t 



FrwU and OmanieBtal Treee* 



E 



IJ.WANGER & BARRY beg to remind dHaewho 
plant next wriiw, that ihoir flock of 
Standard Frwt JVtet for orchards. 
Dwarf FrwU IVsrs forgardens, 
OmMwntcA SHsstor mreeis, Pults. 

5, ana* 



Oroonds ; Roses, Ac, Ac, is varv large, and ofers great 
to Ihose who want first rate articles. 

The DeweripUa€ C7«lalsf«r, aent giwtis to all wfio wp^ post-paid 
and remit stamps for postage, which most now be prepaM. Phn 
cents 500 miles or less, ten cents over 500 and below IMO. 

XC^ See other advertisement. 

Feb. 1, 18SS— 91. Monm Hefie Nurseries, Roehealor, If. T 



Vnlted StatM Agrienltnral Warehoait and Seed 

ri^HE sabacribers solicit the mtenlion of the pofalie to the laryv and 
X varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural In 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which they have coutantly on 
offer for sale at ih« lowest prices, mid on the best terms. ] 
waiu of any articles in their line, w<ooM do well lo call vpau tteaa 
before purchasing elsewhere. A descriptive Cataiogve wui be aal 
gratia upoti application, post-paid. 

N. B. Guano, Bone JAmi, mid olher fenHiaera. 

JOHN MAYHER h CO. 

Dee. 1— 4f. No. 197 Water-St., N«w-T€ik. 

BTew and Fine Shmbs and Plants. 

ELLWANGF.R k BARRY, Proprietors of the Mount H«pt 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the atientioo of Ihoae ' 
rested in Oriiaroeiiial Plants, to their large st<x:k of rare aad ' 
ful Shrubs and Plants, among which are the following 

HARDY SHRUBS. 

Dentzia Seahu. or Garland Deotma, a fine while flowaringi 

Far$^Ma Yiriduaimn. 

nibts Gondrat^Gordou*s Cnrram— yellow and erimson ; 

Spirwa prunifoUa, flora pleno. Small double white fiowers in greal 
profusion; fine dense habn. 

Spirwa laaesolala, or Reeveai, one of the finest of th* gems. 

Spirma Chatmmirifblm^ Missmlrrfi, Xtwrffc j w w ia, .ra^mtfia, mi 
twenty others. 

Sffnnttt (Phyladelphns, ) Pubttetas, ZtpUrOj CoHmta, DmHc. C^ 
ImmMoim and others, all fine. 

Lonieerm Ledibomrti^ a fine CaJifomian dinib. 

Ihmarix, Afrwanm, Garmaniea^ QmOiea, mid XitBiiofiM. 

WA umm m Mjmtanaida^ a beautiful shrub. 

WUgOn Rtwia, the finest hardy shrob latelv imrodueed ftom CM- 
na. The above excellem ihinp oaa be fumisned fai qaamitaes ai low 
prices 

SEI^ECT GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PlJkNTS. 

■Fkwfcttas.— Oar coUeriiou is one of the t est in AmeriesL IV mmi 
distinct and best varieties yet introdoced, and quila rare^sseh as 
Pmd ly £»gfaiMr. Fosr Rasomsml, SmaHfMa. SernuifiUm mMjU- 
ro, Fwlgews cerpm^i^om. Corymbi/lma oAa, MtagniJUtnt, P>aiWtBl, 
Prtndtut Pareker, fl^laMis, *e., are propagated largely. 

Fsrftcnas.—A collection of 50 varietiaa, etmiprising avtry^mgtm 
introduced lo this time. 

Arfeefrepss.— SoMomir 4§ Litgtj Carymlbomm^ and i 
rietics jost received, u> beamiomicad hereafW. 

Plamfcigo Laipcate. 

Ca^pksasplaiyeMirB, Strigtriesa aad othara ; the IM ia < 
eat bedding plants.- 

/ , ff w tff wqs.-~EwiHOj ihefiHeiinfrCinelaiiatiwiaiy, 
eolor. MatabiHia Mafar^ and sewral otharsb 

BamaardUu irtpfcytti, uid ethora 

l6vlflsiM. 

88lefas.~>fi|p<«n<fsiu laa/sr, fl^pparfi^ta, A«tmM «nd oikm: «. 
perb pbuiti for masses. 

FaUmma im brie a M . 

Hydrang^u.'-HortnuU, Joponim, Cioriofta, |». 

SudtOea lAndUyana.^K fine shrvbby plant, with laifo lImImi «f 
purplish tilae flowers in the amumn. 

JfaftMCAannstts cisgwtf .— A auparb plant, half rinnMirt ^riih laige 
dttfters of showy crimson flowen ; Mooms equally well in the opai 
ground in auinraii, and in the hooae in winter. 

Pirfmitas.— A large collectkm, embracing all distinet^md gnti 
sorts. ^ 

LebeliafMgmt fasfgnif—floweri of dazxUng brilliancy; aaw. 

LoAelioyirf^cN^alba; new. 

Yeroniea LmdUfana.—K charming aniimm flowering plant; loif 
elegant spikes of pale, nearly white blossoms. 

frrsntea ^aiCfrsont.— The finest of all ; new. 

IWs Fiobtf.— White and purple. 

Chrysanthsmumi. — A fineooUeciion of the novel and beantififi 
pompniie, or dwaif varieties. 

Dahlia*^ A vnperb collection, Indndhig the English and FreiKh 
prize sorts of 1851, all at very low mtes. 

Cinerarias.— A fine collect too of new and boaotiAil aorta, inehi di M 
Magnifietnt^ AtiOa^ David Coppe^ld^ WmngUm^ Bwmtp tflUm 
tngfen, ^.. ^c. 

All the above nrliclcs furnished in large or small qnanlitiea, at loe 
rates, andnacked so as to go any distance with aafelr. 

Priced Cfatolpgaea of Dahliai, hc.^ ftc, randy first of Mneh. 

Rochester, FA. l--«t "^^ • » ' 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



FAmiBm, HOBflB BUYERS, RHEBDERS, BREAKERS, I 
SENT FREF OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 

Now r«-*T, '1" 8«™illi Tbmiuid of " Yonul 
gn Ha Blfenra md Ot t m m iif Un Hiw," 
wWi Atlr nmrdin, Imnthl down M IMS, bjr 1V. 
C. Bfooaa, M. B. C. V. S., to vliich if [Rfa«d 
« ■ceonoIoTlbe bcccdi in tha Untlad BiMm, 



wilbH 



Ordcn iluuld be rnddiwed lo 

D£KBT* HILLER, 

PsblMien, AabBrn, N. 

N. B. On msfit* OC ibe pile* ■MWill (on 



" &T«y BUI who owiB a fpod bona tba h^ 

w kia huahhj pr m rrMion, Rundall'* ' 8)100110% 
Yooall.' 'm Uh icnaual work of ibc 1^ npni tW 



Dev«B Bill Tor Sale. 

TtlG nbKriliEn oSa (ot ula llicir thoranih brad Daren Boll 
1 '■[tueaa," calvad iba lOih oTMareb, lasl. Sin. "Nhbiiu- 
HKik," inndMn "Princa Albofl," (insT BngHkb Heid book;)— 
Dam ■■Non-|iarrilla,^' by *^Lovd LyufdocfcV' gnunlBn aQoanerly 
^nr. " Pfac untiaoDk" won iIh fim priia at iho Antcricaa liHlRHa 

1b^ ^n priie «• a Ibrea TCAr old hri^ a1 Damtlabla, EiiglaulT iii 
leU; aiidlbaBnlailhaMalaibowin tBU. Ba mar bt aacn *i 
«u Placa : or timber pulicalua will ba cing k> aiiT oat klrlnaniiji, 

w. P, fc o. 8. WAiNWRiasT, 

Fab, 1— «. Bkiiiabn:]!, Duichw co., Nnr-Voik. 



b* BUM Fab* or Pnuujimiia, Ma. 
uiIaTfe nnmlwr of Cbsiily Fain. 



L T. QRANT * OOV 

Pattnt fan JiilU atii Oratn CraJltt. 

WB oaUiHa 10 mnWacmn Iheae Cdabcaud Milla ai^ Cndi 
Oo> MOIt hava b«a - - 

Naw-Vork Alala Fain-lbi 
iDMinle in New-Vork-atoi 
^landi Michifaii and Ohio, 

inl,aDddkey lUuid wilbnat ■ i-itbi. i*i mi cmivirm lu iBt:nni. 
■aiuiiw rticni Bi iha beat in market 
Our CRADLES bare laken iha Fi™ Premionu ■! Iwo New. York 

TeafT fijf which we have leKera patentr Th^eanbc taken nparliiii] 
packed in bDxea, and pot lopnher a^ni wilb very UlUe (rouble, by 
aliiKMany one, 

(Mna eoiioiiad Avok and worii aam U> aiiy T»n af Uia Uniied 
StMea. 1. T. ORANT * CO. 

May I~ajt,im.-«L laactiaa P. O., Knoa. Co., N. Y, 

Splmdid Fana i* Ohio Tor Sale. 

WEhananlmdictrinnftiraale.cnilBlniiiEahoiiiaaaaena. Ii 
ii ■iioaie^ aboDl 21 mila weM of, Coionibal, Bod wilbia 1| 

KcAdinijiRl rnai], Trom Cdnmbu 10 Xeuia, [uaca ikrooih il. TIk 
•ceeH M market, cilber eu> i* nulh, ia euy aiid quick. The nil. 
Toadfnna Cinciuaau u CleVEland, bat a depoi ai Lundoa. tf laUet 

Abonl 13ft aerei of Ihe land are eltired, utd under ^ood improve. 
mrrs. The balinea li wdl Umbered, and the whnle it uiidct leiice. 

On il It ■ nbawnial bnck dwriliny boon and iwo oiher cmifonB- 

pear ireet. The athala ftnauweN adijiied for raking rriin, or 

The mnpricm baa ntdi amiuanaiiii in ihawettianlnio innik. 
•r kind of bnwie^ wl win eaU the aboiabnoD TanoiiaMetem. 



Fowla aNd Bmc- 
peeimena of Uie Albaay Do-UnitiBl 

T uw truy^i Hpoiiaird Piiloiid are roraalebyiheauliaci 
e»t of ibeibiwe and the foUowinf varietiet :^ 
Shgiighae. Ferly neck. 



Albany, Yt 



rR 



plied upon 1 gennbie. 



E. E. PLATT. 



FOWI.S AND BOOB. 

TBB freatde^iie nanileHBl in New. England for pneariaa faad 
Poultry, hat iudaced H. B. COFFr.N, Knn- — 

— .. — — — .. [j„j(j^j jmi uDpmihf tn 

mlt hy hin, ate Ihe I 



r^s 




TO FARMERS POUDRETTE. 

T^nK LODI HANUFACTURINO company baviua anlarnd 
X their work!, are prepared now 10 racein and fill onjen lor Pas. 
drciia with ditpalck, an] » idleatet wiihalTfMf ■MaijAflarfdaT'. 
(Kb, at their ami nKaa, Sl^Mper banal Ibt anr oHnlily orei aii 
btrrelt. 3 barrdt lur t}.— ta for a liufle barrel, delivered Anif 
canaga on board of veBH or eltcwbcn, in the city of Nrw-Vork. 

l^ompajiy refer 10 their pamphle 

r cenificuiei at 10 the cBcacy, el 

kI rrcea, and the UloMring 



" If I neglrcl Ih' 



nnal parchaae oT an 









. highly valuable, and eheajwr, L _ . 

and pleanra gnaiidt, in grata, H4un the ol jecl ia 10 imhicE a fri 
aiid vigoroui growth ui the Spring. Oar prBtlics ntoaniilri', when 

eJTt^ta ia Ihe ?^priJig.^^ 

All oMwanmianB wUretaed to the "LODI MANUFACTIIIt- 
INeCOIilPASIY,14Cai<b^n(eai,Naw.Yort," wiH meet yrilb 

inmipl tiiauiKia. ■ )ta. 1, 1M»-*. 



1S8 



fit 



rHE cultivator; 



VUrc^, 



OontMita of Ikis Ifuaifeer. 

*tht " Loi^ PutBTO^'—Evito of) 

Tboof hu <m Mmmrea. Special and Oeiiera],.. . 

AffricnUare of PuUMun Coumy, t»7 H. W. C, 

DMtroction of Q«ack Grass, bf Ra-ab SHAar— FrnitSeatoyed 1 

b^ Rose Bttffs, ikc.> ........) 

Agricultural Economy—Deep Plowiiif , 

Xiuinii^eineiit of Young; Calves, 

Fanner's Gardent— Sinokitir Meat, by 8. £. Todd, 

■ Shropshire Ox— Faiteuiug CalUe for Market, by lows Jobft 



STOW. 



£>n Raisuif Hoffwsi by B.. 

ftemarks on a few Viirieaes of Plums, by J. Watiers, 



} 



^] 



Keceasity for a Proper System of f ustruciion in AgricidiDnd 1 

Science, by Prof. Noeton, .^^ | 

fCtdlure ot Onions, by A SvaacKraKR— llie Tarnep Fly, 

{The Pear on Quiiice — Tofaaeoo for Trees aiid Plants— Mowiui; ) 

Machines — Best Winter Applet, .' . | 

(Answers to Various f oqairies, 

TKa Mangle— Queries for Correspondents — Importance 

' Farming Well, by Setmovk Smith, ; 

^esoription of a Country DweUIng, by J.,.. 

How Science affects Agriculture, 

Attacks of Itueets on Vegetables, by H. R. L., 

'Winter the time (o Thmk— Culture of Potatoes, by G. W. 

YoONGBCAIf, 

Ayrshire Cattle, by V. V.— A Double Furrower, by 

Jamks, 

Odds and Ends, by Buckstx— Model Farm School, . . . 

New Publicaiioiui — ^Agriculture Uie Motlier of all Professions 

— Profits of Ducks, fcc, 

County Air. Societies— Tlie Market*— Postage of the Culliva 

tor aiMl Ctiltivalar Almanac, ,.,.. 

Notes for the Hontb— To Correspondents, &e., 

ILLUSTRATIOlfS. 

Shronbirc Ox, 104 1 Bleration of House,. . . . 

Tbe Mangle, Ill 1 Floors of do., 

A iJoable Pnrrower, 116 
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Wo^Mt WbeamwaUme SbHs, ^r Base Mmnre. 

WE are now receirmg largo quantities of this valuable Maimre, 
put an in barrels, which we will sell at one cent per pound. 
This article is made from the foUowiiw ingredients, ris. 

Ckareoal, Done dust. Plaster, Potash. Calcined Charcoal, Glauber 
Salts, Saltpetre, Ofl or Vitrei, Salts of AmmmiiH, Gas Liquor, aud 
BuUoek'a Blaod. LONGBTT A GRIPPING, 

Slala Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
March 1—21. No. 25 Cliff street. New- York. 

m ■ ■■—-■■■. ■ I ■iMi ■■^■■i I 11 ■■■■ I ■.■■■■. ■■■—■—--■ m, ^ 

Bvckthora and Osage Orange Ibr Hedges* 

nprWO and three year plants of the Buckthorn, (the best of all 
JL hedge plants at the north,) at 95.00 per 1000 for two year, and 
96.00 (br three year plants: and one year plants of the Osage Orange, 
(the best hedge plants for the warmer portions of ihe norlheni slates,) 
at StO per 1MI0, or 91.50 per 100,— for sale by J. J. THOMAS, 
March 1— It. Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

*i — ■ ■■ ■ ■■ I I ■ ■ ■ ■ »^ ■ ,,■■■■-»■ ^ ■■■ ■■■ -.1 ■*■ ^.■■■■■■■M.i, ,,a 

Union Agrionllnral Warehouse and Seedstore* 

RALPH f Ce., N: S3 FvSum Strttty New- Yerjb, nmr FtiUoH Market^ 

DEALERS in all the most approved AgricaUnral ond Horticultu- 
ral Implements. Importeo and American Field and Garden 
l<eeds, Oruamenial Shade and Fruit Trees, Gnnno. Bone Dust, Pou- 
tlreite, Ac. Wrought Iron Plows, Trucks, Barrows, &c., Ac, al- 
ways on hand. Also the Exeetsior, or California Plow. 

New- York, March 1, 18d»-3t 
■ ■' ■ I «■ ■ — ■■ ■ . - ., ■ ... ., , — _. _,^ 

Seed Com. 

PURE Duttoa Seed Con for aale, at 91 per bushel. 
a B. KfRTLAND, Graenbnsb, 
March 1, 1859— St opposite Allvny* 

Albany Tile Works. 

Ctmtr Pofroon and Em9x Sfrsets, Jtibtrnp. 

THE tnliscriber will furnirii to Agrienllurtsts, of the most oppror- 
ed patterns. Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
Jiality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from 91S to 
18 per 10Q0 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from IS to '20 feet each side of the drain, being the 
eheapesi end most durable article used. 

Tile solficiently large for drains around dwellings, at 94 and 98 per 
100 pieces, being cheaper and more durable ihajibrtrk drains. 

Tbe great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
anporeut Ordeis from a distance will receive prompt attemion. 
March 1—61 A. S. BABCOCK, Albany, 

Arrshire Balls fbr Sale. 

ri-^HF. thorough bred Ayrshire BuUs •* General Taylor,** and " Toong 
X Prince,*'— the former is three years old, and the latter two years 
old next April. Both of tbem were sired by the Maasaehaaetts So. 
eiety's Imported Bull "Pr'uiee Albert," and ai« out of the ine Ml 
.blooded Cows " Diana,** and Primrose. They are in color dark 
brown— perfectly sound and docile, aitd are in all respeeta aa desira- 
ble aoioials for tireeders of dairy stook, aa can be found in iha eomi- 
Iry. For terms apply to SAMUEL HENSHA W. 



Apple Seedlings for Sate^ 

^ IMf O fealaiiAjipwardS} fit for root graAiag, 96 perthonsaDd. 
X lto3 feet, 9# fer tlipasairf. Under 1 fwkj 93 per thousand — well 
packM, and odlVered'ih New- York at the above prices, free of < 
penie on all orders amounting to 910 or more, accompanied by 
cash. A discount flrom tbe above prkeii wiR be inade on large orA . 

FUILBTUS PIllLUP?. 
Middletown Poigt, Monaiooih, Co», N. J., March 1— It* » 

To Fmit GrOwerB« 

PERSONS wishing to praoore astra sisad Frail Tkeca* or '&aaa 
in a bearing state, are respectfully invited to visit the Naraerios 
and maka a selectlbn. 

60,000 fmit snd OmMBflntsl Tifeoi. 

The aafaKriber offrrs for sale bis Entire Slock of Fmit aad Orib- 
menial Trtes, E^errreen Shrubs, Ac., in his various NonKries 
in Rozfrtcry and Darehester. The collectioa erabracea nost aftbm 
varieties of the Pear. Apple j Chtrfp, Pfaai, Pmek, mad oilier Pmiaa 
that are teorfAjr of cultivation. Also <^mi#u»s, Ot 
Rmspbtffti9f SUmwbcrrus, fe. 

Extra sized Pear Trete^ m a bearing state, can be supflied at 
diwed pricesL 

flOjOOO j;adb4ora«. Rose Trees, Honeysuckles, Bawthoraa, 4k«. 

Sctoiu, ia large and onall quantities, iroa fruit bearwg^ TVesae 

The whole for sale at the lowest market price. 

SAMUEL WAUCER, 

March 1— 2l Eusiis Street, Raxterr. 

*«* 3,500 Imported Fruit Trees for sale. 
Qiy^ Walker's Seedling Slaminue Strawberry— price 91 par dosoaa. 

GBNEYA NURSJSRYy 

Ois CtaiU Street^ ffeaeaa, ifew-ror*. 

W. T. * & aaZK, BBopristoEiy 

INVITE the atteiitioiMif Fruit Growers, and1>lanten of TVaea ga>. 
uerally, to their large stock of well grown Trees, grafted aoad bud- 
ded by the proprietors themselves, with great care. Greater iudaea- 
ments are offered here than at any other Nursery. Oar Moi^ of 
trees consists of tbe following kinds : 

40,000 Apple Trees, well grown, with fine heada. 
10,000 Pear, the best sons. 
ao,Ou6 Peach, the beet sortf, one aadSfvaraaM. 
1*2,000 Cherry, fine trees. 
1,000 Plum. 

2,000 Isabella Grapes, one and S years old. 
Dwarf Pears, Dwarf Appies^ Quincea, Apricoia, N 
monds. Raspberries, Sirawhemee, Gooseberries, Currants, PSe 
Asparagus Roots, Dahlias. Ac. Oruamenlal Trees, Buckthorn, E^gZ 
lish Hawtborn. Scions, Seedling Stuck* for Nurserymaft, Jkc, 4m^ 
March 1— at W. T. k B. SMITH. 

Field and Garden 8eeds> 

GROWN expressly for our sales, suitable for any climala in &a 
United States. A large assortment may be found at 

LONGE'rr & GRIFF1NG»S. 
March 1— 8t. No. 25 Cliff street. New- York. 

8UB80U. PLOWS. 

THE subaeribers offer for sale an improved SnbsoR flow made sa- 
der the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and ikae from the ek 
jections urged against those formerly in ove. 

The wearing nnrts are so arranged thai they may be e«»3y aal 
cheaply renewed, while the amount of forca reqaUro to maw* then 
is Less than half tiial required by those previously made. Price 9^51 
and 90. For sale by LONGKTT A GRIFPINO, 
March 1— flt. No. 25 Cliff street, New- York. 

Improred Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemejr, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Marino, Saxony, Soutk^Doinu 
and Cotswdd. 

PIGS of the Luicoln, Suiolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the abova 
kinds of slock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and i 
ping, we think wecan do - — ' ' ^' 
house in the United States. 

Jan. 1, ISW— tf. 
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as good justice to orders, as any 
A B. ALLEN dt CO\ 
IdO and 191 Water si., New-Yoik. 



Field and Garden Seeds. 

TT7E have recently imported, from Eaglaiid, Franaa. aad 0«r« 
TV many, and have grown in the United States expressljr for hl 
a fine assortment of the best and most approved kinds aTFt fclJ 
and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Agricultural and Honicnllttrnl Implements, a large aanrtmeni of 
the varicsis kinds suitable for North and South Araenoa. 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 



Jan. 1, 18S9— If. 



18» and m Water-«t., New-Yerlr. 
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Wa are nnwilUng to bellere tbe froqnegt remtrk that 
hrntert are leaa intelUgcDt Umd other clasea oTIhe 
■unnitr, or (bat tbdr busluew I« )em perftcted Ibao that 
of DMUiy other proftariona. A Eraat deal oT DDcerlalat j 
and conflictiDg Tiewi eslft. It btnie,wllli regard to man; 
pobxte Id (beir pracUoe. Bat m nml not forjet that 
eren what are tenned, by mj <rf eminence, the learned 
profearioiM, fnrnisb plenty of euinples of similar differ. 
encea of opinion. !rbe " glorions imcertBlnty of the 
law" ii prorerbial, In qiite of tbe thonundi of wfae 
bead* which have exerted their ihrewdneta for centDriet 
to eatablidt naiformjnitlcei for ennat tbe preient day 
tbe moM profaand JqtM U In tome ruea at a low to iay 
wbetber he may or may not be actually commllltDg a 
crime ajainst the lawj and tbe grealett giant hi l^;al 
achievement bhe who can creep throngh the nnallest 
key-bole at tocboical erarfon. If we look at medicine, 
we ibal) hardly regard all difflcnltlea Mtttled, when there 
are atmoet a« many lyatsms for keeping the corporeal 
nucblne In repc^r, •■ there are changes in Parisian fiuh- 
ions, — whilecold water, hot water, gtram tnd red- pepper, 
alternately eiett their powers on the lame dlseaae ; and 
cake* of ice and cantharldea, mineral poisons and vege- 
table polMlB, mercnry and nMameriim, are Id the same 
moment landed and denonneed . Nor ihall we, in taking 
large manci of people together, Bod more general ialel- 
Bgence among carpenlen, tailora, bUcksmllhi, brick- 
Uyeri, and butcher*, thanlnlheagrlcnlturalcommnnlty. 
All of tbcm fnmleh occadonal eiamplea of brilliant men- 
tal •chievemont, and many of lingnlar etopldlty. 

Bnt there 1« one particnlar In which tbe hnnert are 
decidedly in tbe back gronnd. ttlione In which they bare 
naadeqnate Idea of the Immenae loss (hey are nistalning, 
A thorough refonnatlon In Ibis particular, the country 
orer, would effect ai great a change In tbe art of tillage, 
•I railroBdi have achieved In the art of travelling, or 
•team enginea In Dunnfactnret, The deficiency we here 
refer to, 1* the want of rigid accuracy, by weighing and 
measnring. In oondnctlDg tbe varlooi operation* on a 
tkua, and recording the remits sj'Etematically. 

Tfie correction of thi* evil would immediately do more 
to improve and render proQtablo lliis great art of arls, 
than all that cbemMry, botany, geology, sabsolling, and 
tile-draining conld ever accomplish without II. It would 
be perfectly ailoniahlng what an amouot of fog and cob- 
web* would be cleared away from agriculture in a few 
yean, if It could be tboroDghly and onlversally applied 
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in practice. We have beard of a certain Yankee (Up- 
oaptain wbo kept hi* "reckonti^' upoaaabiiiBle,- whidi 
•iwwered a very good porpoae bi oounexlon with aone 
■farewd gneaing, until a feIlow.oonDtryman on hoard, in 
a idle hoar tboughUeasly whUtled It all away. Tet Iw 
poaieaaed a decided advantage over many (krmers, wbo 
ke«9 DO leckonli^ whatever. They Bud gut perhap* at . 
tbe end of the year or at the eod of tbe third year kt 
furlbeat, by the amount of their debts, which way Eheir 
vetsel is driflEog, or whether they are makhig any pro- 
greMj but what It Is that gives tbe Impetus, — whether 
favorable gale*, turned Lo tbe best advantage, — or beat- 
ing against tbe wind to great disadvantage, — orevcnrow- 
ing wllb main strength with bo wind at all, — they have 
an exceedingly bideflnlte knowledge at beet. 

To come a litlle more to particular*. There Is not one 
farmer in a hundred but will apply hi* most ikilfol ma- 
thematics in teaching Ibe precise value of wbU passes out 
□r hi* bands — the produce dealer cannot detVaud him of 
a aingla half-dime. Tbe moat accurate balance, and the 
mo«t correct measure, give the true amount of all he 
selb. But In all the transaction* with his own farm — 
transactions la which it is of the highest moment (hat he 
(bonld know whether be i* gainer or loeer— everythinf 
ii enveloped In tbe darkness of uncertainty. He may 
not know after years of trial, whetbu'hisprofl(* orloiMa 
preponderate In the making of pork, — In the fattening 
of tieef, — Id tbe manufacture of cheeae, — hi the cuhiva- 
tion of grain, — in deep or shallow plowing, — in coarse or 
flna wool sheep, — in rounded Berbihlres, or cUpper-built 
laod.[dkea, — or In anything else which may be done or 
managed In two way*. A good fanner informed us that 
he hod found " a decided benefit" In a dressing of luc^ 
•d asbea to bis fields j but the measured amoant ofbene- 
flt, or tlte number of bushel* applied per acre, were hid 
la tbe mists of conjecture ; coDsequently he was unaUe 
to say whether it wonld pay to draw ashes for manure 
two mile* or ten. Another had nsed shell-msrl under 
the same circumstances and witli a like unknown result. 
A third had (ound an increase In bis crop* fh>m the use 
of swamp-muck, bnt whether this increase wunid repay 
the expense, donble, or quadruple It, remained locket* 
up with the secrets of the nnhuowo. 

What shuuld we tljink of a railroad company lliit 
should conduct all their Internal arrangements by gne**' 
es; which should spend day* at the end of each haV year 
In discussing, arguing, end trying to estimate the proflt* 
of Ibe roed, with a view t« declaring a dividend! The 
balance abnet of a bank or other corporation must not 
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oontatn tn tvrm of k dngla oont ; wbf iboald not tbe 
(ktiDar know all bli icconnta vitli his Seldi with a (Unt 
d^ree of the nuns accuracyT "Hie colWn mannfactnntr 
can t«ll to a fVaeUoa the coM of hiafkbric,- bnC how few 
even »moDg onr beat agricnltnrista know bow mtxih a 
cert^D animal, or a bnabel of gruD, has coet them ; HDd 
wbat Keou itlll more mrprisbv fi tbat after DODMnnu 
premiDim bavs been offered bj agricaUnntl aocietlM, we 

, are (tltl very mnch tn tbe dark about tbe cmipcnttve 
T»Ine of tooti and grain, of ^onod and nngToiuid fi>od, 
of the best way of ralahig potatoee, and of a moltltnde 
c€ other pointi of great importance, and of which wei^i- 

. hgaodmeasitrlDKWonldatmDfaniMialleaatapnalnate 
knowledge. 

If a ringle farmer wonld expend fifty dollar* a year in 
the time and labor required to measare bli Delda or por- 
ttona of tbem ; to reckon accnratei? the amoant of ma- 
nure applied to each portion; to record bithlhlly tbe 
qnantity of labor expended ; and the number of bnibela 
fielded ; if be woald try some of the beet modee for tbe 
feeding and management of cattle, horac*, iheep, and 
■wbe, in connexion with diflbrent breeds or O-agmenta 
of auch breedi, be conld acarcety fall to iwesew in ten 
yean an amonnt of knowledge not at present •mjojed by 
one la ten thousand. What then would be tbe condttloo 
of the art, if every intelligent cultivator should adopt a 
rimitar course, — whataaaccumalatlonof valuable know- 
ledge wonld !» thrown together; — wbat a clear ron-light 
wonld be sent Into every dark comer of doubt, and the 
dim objects of twilight become clear and obvious in fnll 
glare of day. 

Nearly tbe whole expense for banning this proposed im- 
provemeo t Is a weighing machine like a hay-scale, in which 
cattle, loads ofbay,kc. may be quickly examined ;towhicb 
may he added a common grocer's or miller's balance fbr 
■mailer objects; imikets of accurate meMurement, half, 
bushel measures, gallon and quart measuTea, a tape-line 
for measuriog land, and cart-bodies and wagoU'boie* 
with accurately estimated contents. Wdghing animals 
ODoe a week during the varions experiments in fattening 
eould be quickly accomplished with nch convenient 
icales) and tbe small platform balance wonld enable one 
In a moment to determine the weight of a cow'a milk or 
butter, a fleece of wool, or a bushel of grain. It is the 
want of ftkcQIties of this hiod tlisl deter* many ttom ac- 

If any of onr readers widi deSnite directions how to 
k«ep clear and distinct accounts, tbey will Ond the out- 
IIdo of an admirable ^Mcimen on pages 609, 610, and 611 , 
of the last volume of Colman's European Agrlcultnre, 
which we earnestly commend to their attention. 

ExoKLLiiTT ADvici. — P. Barry very justly remarks, 
"Every man who lends an order for a doECD or halfa doten 
Dahlia*, Hoses, Fuchsias, Chrrsanibemums, or any other 
genui, ihoold say, " Send mt none but tchct art rtally 
dirtinct — obvimiMlf dUtinct. I want not merely slight 
botanical distinctions, but such as will enable me to have 
slrt^lng variationt and centrattt i>tgrotBtk,/o!iagi, and 
kabit qf ji.'ant, or in tlu lixt, form, and catoHng of Ihi 
/lowfTt" — a half doaen distinct, well marked lorls, going 
Airther than twe&ty scarcely diitlngulthabte in shade or 
appearance. 



Ebtohtu&'a Uowiu HaoUiMa 
Above we give a cnt of this macMne, which is nam- 
nu^nred by Hessn. HowiKslcCe., of BnflU«. FramaH 
we hear of it, tliere appears to be no room for doubt aa to 
its nsefulness, or its ability to do all that is claimed for it. 
We think tbe^roprietors would greatly promote tbeir 
own interest, as well a* that of tbe public, by making 
arrangements for Its sale in this dty. [See adverttaa- 
ut.J 



We have long held the opinion that tite character and 
morab of a rural community are necessarily improved 
by that most interesting of all kinds of rural etnbellisk- 
ment, ornamental plauting. But for those who canool 
ai^reciale these advantages, we shall present another 
view of the sul^ect,— the saving in dollars and cents. 
This the writer has had an opportunity of witueaung the 
present winter in his owa case. Nine years ago, finding 
a serious inconvenience fVom the sweep of winter tent- 
pests, to which bis residence was much exposed, a large 
portioD of eveigreens were mingled with the trees sot 
shrubbery, then newly set out. Abont a doten white 
pines, as msr.y American Arborviln, and a few bosuns, 
white spruoe, Norway flrs, and hemlocks, were placed, 
so far ss practicable, on those sides of the house the most 
exposed, regard being had at the same time to tba ex- 
clusinn of uninteresting points of view. 

One rule was adopted la removing tbe joni^ evergreens, 
which were chieBy procored from tbe borders of woods, 
and which in some instances were brought twenty milta 
This was, to take up enough earth on the roots, to pre- 
serve tbe tree upright against strong winds, after settiif 
out. By tWa means, not one, out of some thirty or forty, 
was lost by removal. A white plTic, then about three 
I^et high and an inch in diameter, is now eighteen leet 
high, and six inches in diameter, and several others hava 
made nearly an equal growth. 

Now, for the iconomy of this plantation, which soom 
of the neighbors thought was entirely nsslcM labor. It 
has saved, the presont winter, by the protection it affonla 
against storms and wind, at least (en dollari in fire- wood, 
and this amount saved is increasing every year as tbe 
trees advance in growth. The cost of procuring and set- 
ting out the evergreens, is about llirti doUart. What 
farmer, who goes only for " utility,'' can show as larga 
a per ccntage o( profit in Theat raising or making porfcT 
Whose children wonld be most likely to seek the taTcm, 
grog-shop, nnd Iheatix, — those who enjoy a home mada 
atlrectire and bcantinil,— or those whose home is bald, 
bleak, and repulsive, f^om a total wsnt of this eheapat 
and most natural of all meant (br its embellishmenti 
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TnaaamaOom ef Ito M. T. 0tiil» Ag^Bo^tx lUa 

We ioteDded to hvn giTen an 6wlier Botioo of this 
rich ooHectioii of ac^altiiral nuttter, which in Interest 
and Tnlne is fully equal, if it does not surpass any of its 
pr^eeessoTS. The Agricultural Survey of Seneca County, 
by J. DELAviKLn, Pre^dent of the Society, the leading 
production of the Tolume, cannot fldl to yield much in- 
struction to every reader, for, independently of the dis- 
tiDsuished ability with which it is executed, that county, 
small as it is, ftundshes spedmeas of the most important 
soUb of Western New-York, namely, the grarel ridges 
of the northern portion, the strong wheat Und of the 
centre, and the thinner soila of the Portage and Chemung 
formations. The county contidns, besides, immense beds 
of peat and shell marl. 

The Prise Essay on Agricultural Dynamics, by J. 7. 
Thomas, is worthy the study of OTery fhrmer. The lo« 
of time and force, which the ignorance of a few general 
principles Gt the pliHosophy of mechanics and the fitilure 
to ohserve a few simple every day occurrences, causes 
the fanner, hi an Item of no small amount in a yearly 
balance sheet. It is due to Xr. Thomas, to say that the 
engraver has made sad havoc with some of the flgares 
fllustratUig its principles, and by which some portions of 
it are rendered perfectly unintelfigible. We refer more 
particularly to the figure on page fJ61 , where the ttraight 
road, inst^ of running over the top of the hill, is made 
to pass by its side, rendering the reocommendation of the 
author to pass round it, perfectly ridiculous. Also, on 
p. 6S2, the beauH/ul curv$ made hy capillary attraction 
between two plates of glass, Is represented like the wany 
edge of a slab,- and on p. 702, the reader is presented 
with the pKposterous exhibition of the course of smoke 
trim, a cbimBey directly in the feoe of a strong wind. 
.For the sake of the reputation of the Society, correc- 
tions of these errors should be made in the next volume. 
Among the lesser papers, the Beport on the trial of 
Flows, the descr^tion of the remarkable farm of D. D. 
T. Moss, of Watervliet, and of the two excellent ferms 
beloqgh^ to 6mv. Habmom and E. M. Bsadlbt, the 
valuable misoellaoeouf matter in the proceedings of tho 
eoanty sodetSes, and in the numerous commmications 
■from various sooroes, and the analyses ftimished by Dr. 
EAUSBvai, are particulariy interesting and important. 
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Cheap DralaliiK. 

It is stated in the foreign correspondence of the Michi- 
gan Farmer, that a method of cutting drains has been 
adopted in Scotland, requiring much leas cost than for- 
meriy, being all done with the plow. It is very useful in 
all eases where the ground is clayey and tolerably free 
from stones. ^ In the first place, a common plow is 
passed back and forth, turning a furrow out on each side. 
Then follows the draining plow, which goes down from 
two to two and a half feet, the mould-board being so 
formed as to turn the earth all out. In this manner, 
twelve acres in the vicinity of Stirling were drained with 
three plows in one day, the tile being laid in the furrow 
Just as the plow left it. The earth was returned to the 
ditdi by means of a scraper, in the form of the letter Y , 
tha lep of eovrst pretradipg forward, and a team at- 



tached to each leg, on each side of the ditch." We have 
been long since satisfied that the cost of excavaUqg ditches 
might be much reduced by more horse labor than is 
generally used. For instance, let a large Michigan sub- 
soil plow with ample team be set in a foot deep, a thing 
very easily done ; by throwing a ftirrow each way (leav- 
ing but a narrow strip in the middle) the first foot of the 
ditch is at once thrown out with suiBcient rapidity to 
prepare some miles for the spade in each day. By run- 
ning twice each way, a greater depth and more perfect 
work might be attained. A regular and thorough sys- 
tem of draining is at present quite expensive, costing some 
twenty-five or thirty dollars per acre; and if its cost could 
be reduced one half by the application of horse power, 
it would greatly contribute towards its general introduc- 
tion,--and be worth millions to the country, lying as It 
does, in most cases, at the very foundation of successful 
fiurming. 

Rural AzIoBUL 

It is as cheap to raise one ton of grass or clover, as a 
ton of burdocks or pig-weeds. 

It costs no more to raise a hundred bushels of Bald- 
wins than a hundred bushels of cider apples ; or tea bar- 
rels of Tlrgalieus or Bartletts than the same quantity of 
choke pears. 

An axe costing two dollars, with which a laborsr may 
cut fifty cords a month, is a dieaper tool than an axe 
costing but one dollar, and with which he can cut only 
forty cords. 

A " cheap-plow" at five dollars, costing in one season 
three dollars in repairs, and three more in lost time to 
teams, men, and by retarding crops, is a dearer plow than 
one at ten dollars requiring no repairs. 

A cow bought for ten dollars, whose mOk but Just pays 
her keeping, affords less profit than one at thirty dollars, 
giring double the value of milk afforded by the fonaer. 

A common dasher-chum at two dollars, used one hun- 
dred times a year, is not so economical a purchase, as a 
Kendall chum at four dollars, requirhig but half the 
labor to work it. 

A ten-acre field, costing fifty dolUis per acre, and 
ditched, manured, and improved at fifty doUars mors, 
so as to give double crops, is mndi more valuable and 
profitable than twenty acres unimproved, costing the 
ssme money. 

The laborer who wastes half his strength in working 
all day with a dull saw, because he cannot give a shilling 
or afibrd half an hour to get it sharpened, will waste at 
least twenty-five cents per day, or $6 or $7 per month. 

The man who loses half an hour of time, worth one 

ahilUng,— and wears his wagon and team equal to two 

shillings more, by goii^ over a long and rough road, to 

avoid a plank-road toll of sixpence, loses Just two and 

sixpence by the (^ration. This does not apply to the 

loaded wagon, where the loss is much greater from the 

smaller loads. 

>♦* 

Statk Fairs roa 1852.— ^eio- Fork at Utica, Sept. 

7, 8, 9, and 10. Ffrsioiil, at Rutland, Sept. 1, 2 and 

8. P«nn«yirania, Oct. 20, 21 and 22, place not deci- 
ded upon. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

G. F. Bahcroft, of East Calais, Vt., inquires— 1. 
" When is the best time to graft?" Plums and cherries 
should be grafted very early, before the buds have begun 
to swell, usually hefbre the frost is all out of the ground 
—apples and pears may be grafted either early or late, 
proTided the inserted scions have not much swollen, but 
they make a better growth if it is done before the buds 
of the stock burst. 

2. " When 18 the proper time to trani^lant wild black- 
berry and gooseberry bushe»— how are they to be treated 
— and how for apart ore they to be set?" They should 
be transplanted as early in spring as the frost and super- 
abundant moisture ore out of the soil, and before the 
leaves appear — ^they should be treated with the same care 
and skill that the best transplanted fruit tree receives — 
the distance may be three to five feet. 

8. " Will apple seeds, kept froeen during the winter, 
and sown early in spring, grow as well as if sown the fall 
prevtonsl" Quite as well, if kepi in good condition, and 
■own before sprouting; and if the soil is heavy, they will 
do better, unless covered after autumn sowing with sand 
and muck to prevent the formation of a crust. 

LiMB-sToiTB roE MAiruaK.-~WM. G. HorniAV, of 
Frederick, Md., inquires whether ''ground lime-stone 
wHl not answer the same purpose as burnt lime-stone." 
There has been a great deal of theoretical reasoning on 
the <^ration of lime, and very few rigidly accurate ex- 
periments ; but it is obvious to every one that a thin coat- 
log of burnt lime applied to the soil, must hi afew weeks 
at fhrthest receive again its Aill amount of carbonic add 
-^nt as its efficacy is known Ut continue for years, it 
cannot be essential whether it be applied caustic or as a 
earbonatQ. Hence ground lime-stone would doubtless 
answer the same purpose as lime or marl. The only ob- 
JeeUon is Its hardness, rendering difficult the process of 
grinding. 

BoBAKina OzBH. — A correspondent says, " Say to 
fhooe about to break oxen, don't tie their tails together; 
I tried it twice, and in both instances had one of their 
tales polled oflT shortly after yoking them; after which 
they sustained no farther injury, though, as the sailor 
said, I sometimes found ' the starboard ox on the lar- 
board side,' and the yoke turned. I do not believe in 
their breaking their necks." 

J. H., Harrisburgh, Va. See Emery & Co.'s adver- 
tisement in this number, for answer to your inquiry. 
' Plawtebs.— W. C. S., Farrow8>'ille,Va. We should 
recommend Bachelder's Planter for com, on very stony 
land. Theprioe,webelieve,i8$14. It may be procured 
of A. B. ATlen & Co., New-York, or of Emery & Go., 
hi this city. We know of no Illinois plow, to be had, 
either here or In New-York. 

Rbapbos.— D. Z., Youngstown, Pa. You can obtain 

Hussey's Reaping Machine by addresshig O. Hussey, 

Baltimore, Md., and McCormick's by applying to G. H. 

McQprmick, Chicago, Illinois. 

»e» 

N. Y. State Ao. Sooibtt.-^A bill, renewing the act 
of hioorporation of this Society, has passed both branches 
of the L^;tslatnre. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

KoETH AxBEiCAB Stlva.— This work contains ooen- 
rate descriptions and beautifully colored engravings of the 
forest trees of the United States, Canada and Nova 
Scotia. The elegant typography and binding of the 
volumes, make them an appropriate ornament to the 
parlor table. Every American must feel a sort of no- 
tional pride in having always at hand, the dark, ricfa 
green foliage of the forests of his own country, and the 
directions for the cultivation and propagation of oar na- 
tive trees, give the work a podtive value. The engrav- 
ings and descriptions are fWim the original drawings and 
notes of MiOBAux and his son, who spent several yeacs 
in exploring the forests of this country, in all their leogft 
and breadth. Subsequently the work has been prosecu- 
ted by the distinguished Ncttali., and may now be oo»> 
sidered quite complete. Published by R. P. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, and G. P. Putb^x of New- York, in six 
volumes. Price $45. 



Littbll's Livibg Age. — ^Tbis periodical has ao wide 
and well-earned a reputation, that nothing new can be 
said in its praise. It has maintained the same nnwaver. 
ing character amid the fluctuatmg spirit of the times, 
and constantly presents a true exponent of the cniTeiit 
literature of the day. It contains elaborate articles for 
the profound, pleasiug ones for the casual reader, and 
histruction every where. Published weekly, at Boetoa, 
Mass., by £. Little & Co. 

The iHTBRBATioBAL.-^In the March number we Hod 
an account of those wonderful beings, the ABteec&Odren 
—a beautifully illustrated description of Ghatswottb, 
a moralised legend by the most unique and fasteresthy 
of American story writers, Nathabiel Hawtsobb ; 
the usual rich and entertaining miscellany. 



Haepbe's. — The March number, opens with a new 
story by Jacob Abbott, which no one, who has ever 
read the productions of this attractive author, will M 
to be interested In. "The recollections of St. Peten. 
burgh" let us Into some of the absurdities and peeuliaiitiei 
of Russian manners and society. " Personal dcet^dies 
and reminiscences" of living authors, by Miss Mitioeb, 
is an interesting article, from a work now In press by 
Harper & Brothers. A new novel by Chas. Dickbxs Is 
announced for the April number. 

»«« 

Abaltsis op the Sweet Potato. — B. Kietlavb gives 
fai the Family Visitor, the following results of his analysts 
of the sweet potato: 

In 119.6 grains of the ashes of the vines, and 1<H.(I7 
grains of the ashes of the roots, there were, 

Sand and charcoal, 6.800 S.4S0 

8aiid and ailiea, iJOO 

Phwphate of nrotoxida of iron E700 1 038 

Pbn»phate of lime, 11.507 11.0i;7 

Ptiofphate of MagiiMia, S.t8B 4.499 

Phosphate of potash, 53.007 16790 

Snlpharicacid. %fn 1908 

Pbosphorie acid, 1.486 8J873 

Chlorine, $M5 X'tn 

CtfboDie aoid, 5M.0M 81.880 

118.137 I8U7S 
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Is THi Feuit Majlkbt OmsTOCKn>t— Prof. Mama 
Mtya OD this subject, la speaking of the better kinds of 
pears, " many bushels have been sold in the Xew-York 
market for $6 per bushel ; and in Boston, where the 
ripening of pears in frnit rooms is better understood, 
nuuiy htkve been sold at $8 per dozen ; nor does the sup- 
ply as yet tend to reduce the prices." He adds " there 
sure thousands of dollars worth of grapes sold annually 
1>y the Broadway fruit stores, at from one to four doh 
lort per pottfut, and the finer kinds of pears at five to 
25 cents a piece. Vor can they procure half a supply 
fbr the wealthy purchasers of such luxuries." Good 
fVuit merely, may not sell high • but those at the sum- 
mU of perlSection, always. It is to be obtained not mere- 
' ^ ^ procuring the best Tarteties, but more especially 
"by h^h culture. 

Whits Fbviy i.si» Bisss. — ^The Gardener's Chronicle 
says thai white fruit Is ftoC attractive to birds; that the 
White Tartarian is not subject to their depredations, 
while tlie May duke and other sorts are freely attacked. 
The birds in this country appear to be shrewder fellows, 
as good cherries, white or black, all become Yictims. 

GsAfTXHO Grapb Yisks. — ^Kecp the grafts in a cool, 
shady place, till the stocks you wi&h to graft begin to 
groWj and their leaves are as large as a shilling — then 
graft and you will be successfiil. 

PsACB WoRS . — ^Boning water, says the HortlcuUnrist, 
is a most excellent application In the spring of the year, 
for diseased and feeble peach trees, and is a certain re- 
medy lor the peach worm. A correspondent yery ef- 
^taally excladed the peach worm, by digging a basin 
around the foot of the trunk, forming a cavity a foot in 
. width and four inches deep, and then pouring into this 
basin very thick white- waA, made of fresh lime, and 
suflTered to stand one day before applying. 

PxASS. — ^A. Johnson, jr., of Wiscasset, has a young 
orchard of dwarf standard pears, that is pears on quince , 
with short bare trunks about a foot and a half high, 
which is better than if clothed with limbs to the ground, 
on account of the weight of snow upon them in winter. 
A tree of the Wlnkfleld, four years set out and nine 
feet high, bore a bushel, worth at least t'tt dollars. 

AppuS'Tbbs Boaxs. — At the Illlnohi Pomological 
Oonvention, last autumn. Dr. Kxssicott recommended 
cutting the borer out the first year, and afterwards plug- 
fng them in with camphor, " which kills them to a cer- 
tainty." G. BsTAHT thought the red-headed wood- 
pecker a valuable aid in their extirpation, but this the 
Doctor thought was paying too high woges. The chair- 
man, (J. H. Brtamt,) thought there were two distinct 
Tarieties, one working in the root and the other the limbs. 

Ths Bark-I/Ousi. — At fhe same convention, the sub- 
ject of the bark.lotue on apple trees being under discus- 
sion, J. H. Bryant remarked that he had a tree badly 
affected, but by giving it rapid growth by cultivation, 
the bark-louse left. One orchadist had removed them 
completely by syringing the tree with strong ley, before 
vegetation started in spring. 

SwkbtPotatoxs for ths North. — ^D. P. Kinney, of 
Rock Island. In northern Illinois, states In the Prairie 
FarnMr, that he failed in raisins sweet potatoes until he 



procured a variety ftrom Indiana called the Kansemond, 
an early variety, wbidi he has coltlvated for four yeara 
with great success. They are yellow, short, and mealy 
and sweet, and greatly superior in this respect to all the 
reds. Last year he sprouted sixty bushels of them, but 
was not able to supply the demand. 

To KILL Aphidbs is A Grses.Hodsb. — The Garde- 
ner's Chronicle gives the following: — Take a sheet of 
touch paper, roll an once of tobacco in it, light it at both 
ends, put it in the house, leave it there, remain out-side 
with your hands in your pockets, and the job is done. 
*' In the morning all the green files will be dead." 

Stxauxq from Gabdsss. — The author of ''Rural 
Hours," after qieaking of some well dressed girls, " ele- 
gantly fiounoed," &c., reaching their hands through the 
garden fence, and helping themselves to some of the fin- 
est and rarest flowers, just as If they had a right to them, 
adcs the very pertinent question, ** What would they 
have thought if some one bad stepped up with a pair of 
scissors, and cut half a yard f^om the ribbon on their 
*hats, merely because it was pretty, and one had a flincy 
to itt" Tet the flowers cost more time, labor, and money, 
and could not be so easily replaced. 

LxNOTH or Fibrous Roots. — A correapondent of the 
Gardener's Chronicle examined a plant of mignonette, 
the roots of which had penetrated through several courses 
of bricks and descended into a cellar. Over the cellar 
was a brick pavement, between the joints of which the 
seed had boen sown from year to year. 

Bsadtiful Objbots.— At the exhibition of the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, according to Dr. Warder^ 
Review, some beanUful floral objects were presented. 
One was a Verbena (Defiance) trained up to a single stem 
18 inches high, and then branched and drooping off grace* 
fully so as to produce a very pretty effect. Another was 
a miniature arbor, perfectly covered with living plants, 
climbers, which being in fVill bloom, presented a fine ai^ 
pearance— '< the rich blue, tender red, aad pure white 
of the varieties of Maurandya, with other species, and 
the delicate foliage of the cypress vine intermingled, pro- 
duced a very pretty effect." How incomparably superior 
are such objects as these, to those artificial monstrosities 
so commonly seen at exhibitions under the names of 
<' floral designs" and *' floral ornaments." 

Horticultural Prxviums. — The amount of premiuma 
offered by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
the various departments, is as follows:— 

Prospective prizes (for new rariety of fruits, flowers, fte.). . . . 9780 

For nrdens, ^reen-hoiMes,ftc SOS 

For fmiu daring the seasou. 68t 

For plants, flowers, and desi|pis, TOO 

For vegetables, 850 

Such an amount, held up to the grasp of sktlfnl cul- 
turists, cannot fail to bring out a rich display of in- 
terestiQg objects, and spectators as well as competitors 
who live within convenient access to such a society's ex- 
hibitions, possess privileges which must be very highly 
prised. 

Gitano. — ^It is said that the amoxmt of guano annually 

used in Great Britain for the last Ave years, has cost two 

million pounds sterling, or about ten millions of dollars — 
more than equal yearly, to the cost of the Erie canal till 
its first completion. In addition, great quantities of 
lime, bones, diells, and Immense piles of yard manure 
have been anplied to the land 
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An interesting conyention of the fhiit growers, cbiefly 
of Illinois^ WM held the post autumn at Princeton in that 
State, at which some thirty or forty raemhers enrolled 
their names, among whom we observe a number widely 
known as skilful cultivators. The proceedings occupy 
over a dozen columns in the Prairie Fanner. 

The dlKUssions were almost wholly confined to Apples ; 
and believing that the results of the deliberations in con- 
densed form will prove interesting, more especially to 
our western readers, we give below a list of the fruits 
brought before the convention, and the characters award- 
ed them for that region. The standard of the American 
Pomological Congress for designating grades of quality 
as good, very good, and bttt, was adopted. 

Yellote /im«— good-4he eariiest, no other particular 
merit. The May apple of Carolina. 

Early Hamat-^yetj good north— -but moderate bear- 
er. 

Carolina Red Junt-^" very good, probably"— a great 
bearer every year, very profitable— rather acid, for mar- 
ket and cooking unexcelled— keeps long for an early ap- 
pie— very handsome— ^tree ornamental, ''finer than a 
rose-bush." 

Early Svfeet Bough, — ^Not recommended, being often 
T*'^ry unproductive. On some high land north, has borne 
well— quality very good. 

Sweet June—very good, profitable for ipsneral culture 
— the best early sweet apple of that region. Believed 
by some to be synonymous with High-top Sweeting of 
Massachusetts. [Hovey regards the latter the same 
as the Summer Sweet of Ohio.] 

jimerican Summer Pearmain.—*' Best"— tree a feeble 
grvwth. Very productive, and of excellent quality. 

MaidenU B/ti«A— g*>od j popular market fruit — ^first 
rate for cooking; recommended for general cultivation. 

Hocking (a local name) resembling Rarobour Franc, 
but believed by some to be diffbrent, was regarded by 
some of the members as very fine, productive, and pro- 
fltable for market— one of the best late summer apples 
for tlie west. 

Keewiek Codlinr—eM\^ fruit and early bearer, very 
productive, good for cooking only — ^worthy of limited 
cultivation for every man. 

Early Pennock—g/wA — ^very productive, worthy of 
general cnltivation. 

Fall H^tne— very good — for very general cuUi\'ation. 

Rambo — very good — ^hest for general cultivation — 
unanimously recommended. 

Ftf/idecere— fijw If any superior, good bearer, rather 
subject to blight — worthy of general cultivation. 

Yellow Belljlower-^yery good — some think " best." 
Highly commended. 

Fulton— two members who knew it regarded It as 
" best." 

Swaar—" best." 

While Winter Permain — ^has lieen supposed the Mi- 
chael Ueury Pippin — ^bnt thought by a part of the mem- 
bers to be different — recommended for general cultiva- 
tion. 

RawM Janet — ^very good. 

Neuftown Ptf^tn— appeara from the discussion to be 
worthless north, fine, south. 

Rhode Island Greening — frnit fine, large, fair — ^a scant 
bearer — not recotnmendod. 

EsopuM Spitzenburgh — a few old and productive trees 
bearhig fine cro|M, known by some members. Tree ten- 
der Aiitl very liable to blight. 

Red Jstrachan — very beautiful, rather acid for des- 
sert, excellent for cooking. 

Poughkeepeie Rutset ^English Rnsset of books] — re- 
coinnicnded north for its productiveness; hot weather 
doi's not KV.lt It. 

R xbury /7uMe/.— -A poor bearer with most members^ 
boara well with others— dost not keep in spring. 



Baldwin — ^few had known it to bear well — OiXtaAonmMj 
affected by bitter rot«. 

Winesap— well spoken of for pro^nctivenen. 

The following fruits were placed on the Bkjbctkd 

by the convention, which so (ar as they are known it 

much in accordance with the opinions of iBtelligent 

tlvators in. all porta of the country: Early Red Mai^reC, 

Carolina Sweet, President, Hoop's Apple, AmerioBa 

Pippin, Jersey Black, White Pippin, Big Head, Wbite 

Apple, Father Abraham, Dutch Codlin, Bed and Gieem 

Sweety Watson's Yandevere, Kiog of the Pippins, TmoA 

Pippin, Cathead, Saodera' June, Shaker's YeUow, P«b- 

nock, Pumpkin Sweet, Pound Sweet, Twenty Onaoe 

Pippin, Lane's Radstreak, Capp's Seedling, SurpriH^ 

Victuals and Drink, Golden Ball, Clark'a Greeupg, 

Cheeseboro' Russet, Sweet and Soar, Yard ^ple, A^ 

nette, Male Carle, Red Calville. 



Oost of til* Oom dop in Ui* W< 

Eds. Cultivatob — In the February number of the 
Cultivator I see it stated, that the editor of the 
Farmer says he has made inquiry of several com 
in middle Illinois, of the absolute cost of this grtdu per 
bushel in the crib. Their estimate of the cost of raxaqg, 
harvesting, &c., ranged from four to eix cents per busbd. 

To raise com thus cheaply, the climate must be peea> 
llarly adapted to its growth and maturity ; the physiBil 
condition and texture of the soil must be such, as tosd- 
mit of the most easy and cheap cultivation, by the use 
of tiie plow, harrow, &c. And the soil must nalwally 
contain all those elementary constituents, in an ara/Zabfo 
form, re«iuired for a healthy and vigorous growth of the 
plant. 

With all the above named requisites and facHilics of 
growing corn — it is still a mystery to many of our eaatem 
farmers how the thing can bo done. We have sons 
patches of land, light, friable, and free from stumps and 
rocks, that can be plowed, planted, and cultivated si 
cheaply as the prairie. By the application of $0 or 40 
loads of manure, we can grow from 60 to 80 bnsheH of 
corn per acre — ^now throw out of the account the cost d 
the manure and cartage, and then our corn wunld co4 
us several times the Illinois estimate per bushel. Ife 
hope some of the Illinois farmers will be good cnoo^ 
through the columns of the Cultivator, to enliglitea QS| 
by giving us the Heme of expense of cultivating an acn 
of corn, from the time they start the plow till the o>tii 
is cribbed. Such facts, might be of much practical uis 
to the hard working farmers of the Gbahitb Stats. 
Warner, if. H,, Feb, 18, 1852. 



YsEiiiir OK Cattlb. — The Maine Farmer saj-atlie best 
way to destroy tlicM".. is to reject alf the tronhlestime 
ointments and wnslies, and apply tobacco snioko. He 
snggests a box, with a tul)e In each end ; the bnniinir to- ^ 
bacoo being placed in the 1k)x. and the nose f>f a iieiUnrs ' 
applied to one tube, drives the Hmoke among tlic hair of 
tlie cair and wool of <he sheep. Wiuild not Brown's 
Funiigator. u»ed for smoking the lUMct* on plantx. h<* a 
goofi thing for this pnriH>ae? And wonki not a corvring 
of thin oiUcloth. over the animal's iMick, serve a ^oiid 
pnriK).sc in retaining the smokt-T There nre proliably 
enongh cigars whiffed In one of our large cities In one 
week, to suffocate ail the lice on cattle in tlM Uidted 
SUtes, 
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AMALTtJCXL Labobatokt, Yai^k Cou.sbv,1 
JV'tfur.lfiNMfi, C9Hn.f F9i. iB, 19S9. J 

Eds . CoLTiVATOK— In carrying forward at the «me 

tfaoe eonrses of lectures here and in Albany, I have had 

oecttai<m, at least once a week, for the last two months, 

to pass through the Talley of the Honsatonie river for a 

part of its coarse. These hare heen flying railway visits, 

mud moreover the grooDd lias, for the most part, been 

conatantly covered with snow. Snch are not the most 

Ikvoiable drenmstanoes for the inspection of an agricnl- 

%«rskl regi<Mi, hat I have nevertheless been able to note 

ttome points which I noticed the mote, as they disclose a 

•late of things which is not by any means oontnedto that 

•ebtioD of New Enigland. 

Of the ooantry throng whibh rans the Hoosatonic 
road in the upper part of its coarse, I cannot say much 3 
It if in the immediate vicinity of tlie rosd, from above Van 
]>ensenviUe to North Canaan, rather flat, and having, I 
flboold Judge, a somewhat light soil. Occadonally in this 
faction I jMiticed fine bams, and outbuildings, with other 
evidences of thrift and good management. In a few 
cases too, large heaps of compost appear, suiBdent to 
tnsnure the fields very extensively and heavily. But it 
is not of this region that I intend to write. 

Below FaUs VlUage we come into a very rough and 
poor district, exteudmg down through Cornwall and Kent, 
at least as ftur as Hew Mllford, though I do not feel oer- 
tdn as to the boundaries of the towns. The land in the 
valleys, back from the stream of the Housatonic, may be 
better than that near the railway; of this I cannot decide, 
as I haye not visited any pointsaway from the line. Along 
the line, and in full view from the cars, may be, and I 
hope are, some good farms ; as to this I would not pretend 
to speak with certainty; but I do feel quite sure that few 
worse specimens of winter management, can be presented, 
than some of those that I haye witnessed this season in 
the Hofisatonic vaUey. 

In rery numerous cases, and as it seems In some of the 
towns lo a passer-by, almost a majority, the cattle of all 
kinds seem to spend their winter on a bleak exposed hill- 
side, without the least protection; they may possibly be 
housed at night, or sheltered In some way, but their days 
they pass in the fields, and there they are fed. Scattered 
ahout the fields are small ill-shaped stacks, many times 
almost flat on the top, and universally without thatch of 
any kind, so far as can be seen. These stacks are sur- 
rounded by crooked rail fences, and the ground for many 
feet in every direction, is covered with hay trampled into 
the snow, it being fed upon the bare surface, without 
racks of any description. Several large circles of this 
kind may be seen in the same fbed, denoting the con- 
sumption and the waste of an equal number of stacks. 

The stacks *are mostly built on sloping ground, quite 
conyenient to some small stream where the cattle can 
drink, and into which all tl)c soluble portion of the ex- 
crements, so plentifully deposited about the stacks. Im- 
mediately runs. This arrangement In fact, is common to 
the yards In most cases. They are usually so located 
that all water and liquid drains away and Is lost. 

Now, I ask, oould there well be deyised a more wretch- 



ed course of winter management than thisf In the first 
place the animals are fod in cold bleak fields, on the snow. 
Their food Is given so that a considerable portion Is lost 
by being trampled under foot, and this food, from the 
manner in which it has been preserved. Is probably not 
by any means of the very best quality. But this is still 
nottlie worst part of the case. It is well ascertained 
that the most uneconomical way of feeding stock Is in 
the open air, at least so long as cold weather lasts. It has 
been found by actual and csreful comparative experimento, 
tliat animals kept sheltered, and warm consumed le^s 
food, and really Increased more In weight. The explana- 
tion Is easy. The frmctions of reqiiratlon keep up the 
heat of the animal body ; by the air of every breath m 
draw, we consume in the luugs and blood vessels, a por- 
tion of the food that has been taken into the stomach. 
Chemically speaking, the carbon of the (bod unites with 
the oxygen of the air, producing carbonic add, whksh 
passes otr Into the atmosphere. It is this union of the 
carbon with oxygen, that Is supposed to keep up the aitl> 
mal heat. 

In cold weather we, as all know, require more food, 
and especially when much exposed to the air. Exercise 
and cold together very soon aiTect the system. If anabuiw 
dance of food is not frimished. A man cannot endure 
cold and hunger long when they come together, but give 
him a full meal, and he will soon feel a glow over the 
whole system, caused by the new supply of what may In 
this case be termed foel. The Esquimaux, and other 
nations living In extremely cold countries, eat eagerly 
enormous quantities of fat, tallow, and oil, without ex- 
periencing evil effects; these articles of food oontainii^ 
much carbon ; are doubtless chlefiy valuable to keep up 
their respiration, and through that the heat of the body. 

If, after nothing such fiicts, we look at one of these 
unfortunate cattle shivering in a wintry blast, we see at 
once the reason why It eats so much more than if it were 
warm and sheltered, and at the same time does not in- 
crease greatly, or may even decrease in siso. The great- 
er part of the carbon In its food, which would otherwise 
go to the production of (kt, is used up In midntalning the 
heat ot it* body, and consequently, with a largo con- 
sumption, It even grows poorer. Surely, lumber Is not 
dear In that part of Connecticut, and even cheap open 
sheds, tVonting towards the south, with racks or boxes for 
feeding, would be a great improvement, and would, I 
have no doubt, turn out to be true economy. 

In the second place, this arrangement Is a mlserahla 
one, on account of the loss of manure. During the win* 
ter, if the formers stock are placed in a yard well cover- 
ed with straw, and peat also, If possible, and properly 
shaped, he accumulates a large quantity of valuable ma- 
nure for his next crops. Here, however, the excrements 
of the animals are scattered about over the snow; when 
this melts, the greater portion of what is soluble, runs 
away with It oyer the frozen ground, while what remains 
lies, unless the ground Is plowed, in lumps, and Is com- 
paratively useless. The land about the stacks Is of course, 
somewhat bem«fltted, but not to nearly the same extent 
that It might have been, by the same manure properly 
preserved. 

But perhaps some of your readers will say that tt it 
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easier to find ikult than to amend; that these farmers are 
poor ; that their land is sterile, and thin ; that it is full of 
stones, and only won by the hardest from the rugged 
hills. 

These things are doubtless true, but they do not at all 
affect the necessity for a vital reform in the system at 
present pursned. They say — ^vre cannot go to the expen- 
ses thai are incurred by your rich farmers, amateurs and 
gentlemen; we know our business better than you can, 
and we have enough to do to live now, without trying 
your new ikngled experiments, building sheds and bams, 
and being so mighty particular about a little manure. 
Such are the remarks that we hear from this class of far- 
mers; they cannot and will not be taught. 

Now, I wonld ask, why in the name of common sense, 
need these men pursue a system so opposite to their true 
interests? It is true, that their crops are thin and scan- 
ty, bat is not that a cogent reason why they should be fed 
out again in the most economical and careful manner? It 
is true that their land is poor, and worn out, but is that 
a reason for letting what would enrich it, flow into the 
nearest brook? It is true that the man himself, is but Just 
able to make both ends meet, but should he, for that rea- 
son, neglect eyerything calculated to better his condition, 
and to make hb limited means go farther? It seems to me 
perfectly plain, that if ever man had need to study true 
economy, it is under such circumstances as those which 
exist in many parts of the Housatonic valley. 

The more oppressive and marked their disadvantages, 
the more ought they to seek how they might best over- 
come them, and so increase their ability to make further 
improvements. It is not to be expected that they can do 
all things at once ; can rectify errors and supply all defi- 
ciencies immediately ; but they can begin and do some- 
thing by the coming spring, if it is only to prevent the 
escape of some of the liquid from the barn-yard, or 
to prepare for forming a barn-yard,, where they have 
none that can be properly so called. If they have no 
barn, and cannot afford one, they can put up a rough 
shed ; if they cannot afford to hire extra labor, thoy can 
do a great deal themselves, at little unemployed intervals 
of time. All that is needed for the improvement of this 
valley, or any other like it. is a conviction that improve- 
ment is neceesary, and a determination that in some way 
it shall be accomplished. 

I do not think that in these remarks I have done injns- 
tioe, or exaggerated the condition of many farms to be seen 
in Cornwall, Kent, New-Milford, &c. Most of those to 
whom I have especially alluded, do not, I am quite cer- 
tain, read the Cultivator, or any agricultural paper, and 
will, therefore, probably never know of my Criticism on 
their system, or rather their utter want of any efficient 
system; I speak of them, therefore, for the warning of 
others. Tours respectfully, John P. Noetoh. 

•%• 



Carrots for Hor^irr. — ^Ilorses that have a hard, dry 
cough, or that have the heaves, are remarkably relieved 
by moderate and regular feedings of carrots. A horse 
of our own, had once caught such a cold, that his cough 
might be heard half a mile; he was fed on carrots and 
green clover, kept snificiently blanketed, never heated, 
and in six weeks was entfarely well. 



Dry Roads. 

If the 170,000 farmers of the SUte of New-Tork, 
spend on an average but one month annually in driving 
teams upon the public highways, the yearly cort iji team- 
iqg in the state amounts in the aggregate, at two doDars 
per day, to more than eight millions of dollars— equal to 
the original cost of the great Erie canal. Is not then, 
the fanprovement of our public roads, in order to lessen 
as mndi as practicable this enormous expense to tbe (ar- 
raer, a matter well worthy of his careful atteniionf 

At the present ro<mienl we wiaii to urge tbe genetal 
adoption of a single improvement, which appears to be 
but little icnown or appreciated, altfaon^ where it las 
been reduced to practice, it has proved of great vmlne. 
This is thorough draiiHngj — not by the nsnal shallow, 
open ditches, from six inches to a foot deep, on each side 
of the road, and so far from the travelled track as to af* 
ford it very little relief iVom the snrfiioe water merdy. 
But we mean ajirtt rmtt under-drain, directly btnetik 
tht track, which will speedily carry off all the antpios 
water lodged both on and in the soil; and whi<^ if mads 
right, will be the means of reducing mud and miro to 
firmness and solidity in a wonderfully short period of 
time. A large size tile-drain is undoubtedly tbe best Ibr 
this purpose; but where the tile cannot be had, quite ss 
good a ditdi, but costing a little more labor, may be made 
by filling in with stones, placing the smaller and flatter 
at tbe top, and then covering the whole with a close lay- 
er of hard- wood slabs or boards, before the inverted sods 
are laid on, and the earth filled in. The usual mode of 
forming a small under-ground channel, by placing a row 
of stones on each side at tbe bottom of the ditch, and cev. 
ering this with broader stones, before filling in with the 
smaller, must not be forgotten or omitted where mndi 
water is likely to be drawn off. And where the bottom 
is sandy, a layer of flat stones or boards first placed upon 
the bottom to prevent the sinking of the stones, will save 
much trouble in fViture. 

If the soil is clayey, or in any way not readily perrions 
to water, the stones should nearly fill the ditch before the 
slabs are laid on, even if tile be used, or else tbe drainage 
will not be speedy or perfect. 
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How to Skin * Oal£ 



My method is as follows, as I do as much of my work 
as I can myself, and in as short a time as possible: First, 
I secure the calf, as soon as the finishing stroke is given 
him, by ^teans of a pin put in at the stalls over tbe small 
of his back, and thus keep him to the place till be has 
done stirring. Then having a horse rcadyharncseed, I 
rip the skin with a knife, and alter removing the skin a 
little round the leg, strip it down with the force of my 
hand, completing it by driving my foojt down lictwcen 
the separated skin and leg. Tlien first remoring with the 
knife the inside corners of the skin, drive ft down s^th' *ly 
as before. When the skin is removed in the same man- 
ner fVom the other leg, a small chain Is secured to it, and 
to this the horse is fastened . The legs being then secnrcd 
by means of another chain, the skin is at once strijipcd 
off by the horse. A skin thus taken is fi^ce from cuts. 
E. Vail. 
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Tbm Sofano of AcziovlliiMb 



The art <^«griciiltaro b pretty generally well onderstood 
in this ooQDtry; probably, (cooaderiiig all drcnmfltaii- 
•tanoes,) as well as in any otber. Our fitfrnera can all do 
th€ workf and do it well too. Bnt tbe scitnce, the the- 
asj of agricaUnre, is not so well nnderstood. Agricnl- 
turnl science embraces a constderable number of other 
seiencee. Indeed, it is a combination of sciences, for 
there are yery few that do not enter into the practice of 
the iknner. He may not know it, bnt it is tme, nerer- 
theless. Letns enumerate them. The farmer should 
be a clUmutj mineralagUt and geologiit, because he 
pMctices these sciences every day of his Ufe, whether he 
knows it or not. He shonld be t^botanist, for he practices 
it very largely ; he should be a pAy«tctan, for be has fre- 
quent occasions to resort to this science, in both man and 
besst; he should be an entomologist , ft>r no class or pro- 
iSassion has as much interest in this branch of knowledge 
as the fiurmer ; he should be well yersed in natural huto- 
Tff, and he often is, without knowing a syllable of itsthe- 
Qietical principles; he should be an iutronomer, and this 
too, he is, quite too often, igaorantly ; he should bea po- 
lUical economist, for in him, at Ust, tbe public wel&re 
takes refhge in all iU troubles, and from him it derives 
aU its strength — ^the enlightened fanners constitute the 
■tate. If agriculture be a science composed of nearly all 
otber sdenoes, it is also an art composed of, or compris- 
ing nearly all other arts. The farmer ought to be, and 
lkeqtieat\y is a blacksmith ; some of his fiimily are baksrs 
and brtwers; he is a carpsntsr, a machinist , and quite 
frequently an enginser. Kow if all this be true, what 
daas of the human fiunily require so general and so tho- 
rough an education as the farmer, to make them masters 
of their profession? It seems to the writer that the world 
nets most preposterously in bestowing a thorough liberal 
education upon those who are to practice a single ^mple 
■denoe, and withholding it from him who is to practice 
•lithe sdenoes and aU the arts. Farmers, themselves, 
nn too apt to take the same course, by educating at a 
nniversity one of thehr sons, who is destined to be a doc- 
tor or a lawyer, and contenting themselves with givii^ 
their other sons and daughters, who are to be farmers 
smd fiumer's wives, the simplest of a country school edu- 
cation. They wonld seem to reason somewhat like this 
— ^' Doctoring and lawyering comes from education, and 
fiuming by nature," a remark actually made tome by an 
old and respectable farmer. That even the art of farm- 
ing is incapable of easy and quick acquirement, every 
fiumer knows; but that the science, tbe theory of farm- 
ing, as well as the handicraft, should be expected to be 
obtained more easily, apd in less time, than those of the 
other profesrions^ is, of all human errors, the most unac- 
countable. It is true, the boy raised upon a farm, and 
diligently performing the usual labors of a working far- 
mer, will acquire the handicraft of the art by the time 
he is of lawful age, without the aid of school education — 
be may do so without being able to write his name. But 
then what sort of a farmer is he? A mere mechanical 
operator, who is obliged to follow the patterns and exam- 
ples of bis predeeessors, being incapable of improving 
them in fbrm or substance, not knowing anything of the 



theory of their operation, or upon what principles they 
maybe changed for the better. The common black* 
smith knows not why he blows the bellows— he only 
knows he increases the heat of his forge by it, but he 
knows not why; and so the merely practical fkrmer 
knows that by doing certain things he will produce cer- 
tain results, if the season be propitious, because such 
things produced such effects in his predecessor's time, but 
he knows not why! If the blacksmith and the fanner 
knew all about the theory upon which their labore depen- 
ded for their effects, how much more effectively, and with 
how much more certainty of results, would they not both 
labor? I have seen stable manure applied to land alrea- 
dy too rich in such materials, and have heard wonder 
expressed because it did not produce results there equal 
to those it produced on land where it was wanted. I have 
seen lime applied to land wherein there was already a su* 
perabundance, and have seen it withheld when It was 
much wanted, all because tfie operaton frcre unacquaint- 
ed with the chemistry that properly belongs to their pro- 
fession . Suppose the dairywoman knew the theory of the 
operation of churning, the philosophy, if you please, of 
the separation of the butter f^om the milk or cream, hov 
many houn of hard labor would such knowledge not save 
her, and how much more butter would she not obtain 
fh>m her milk. Even in the kitchen of every farm house, 
yes, every city dwelling house, there are numerous chem- 
ical operations constantly going on, which If properly nn- 
derstood, would result greatly to the advantage and com* 
fort of all. The simple preparation of a cup of coffee, 
will depend for its result upon a chemical operation, and 
the beverage will be good or bad, according as It shall be 
prepared in accordance with i»rrect chemical principles* 
Generally, cooks have made coffee so often under the in- 
struction of othen, that they know how to make it pro- 
perly, but they have not the least Idea of the philosophy 
of the work. The same may be said of all other opera* 
tions in cooking. But the greater interests, such as mak« 
ing, saving, and applying manures; analysing soOs, se- 
lecting and applying renovatora, (lime, fite.,) and mixing 
soile ] these all require a knowledge of chemistry, theo- 
retical and practical. There are bnt few fkrmsthat havo 
not different qualities of soils, in different places, in ex- 
cess. Here, a low, " sour" bottom ; there, an arid sand 
hill; here, a dead day, and by the side of that river a 
wide margin of black vegetable mold. How speedily 
would the truly scientific fkmier commence carrjring sand 
to the clay, and clay and sand to the vegetable mold, and 
the latter to all tbe others— and by thus mixing the vari. 
ous soils, render the whole fertile? If he be in doubt 
whether the soils of his various fields contain the neces- 
sary quantity of lime, how easily can he ascertain that 
fhct, and if they do not, apply the proper quantity of 
this renovator. Possibly his soil Is rich enough in vege- 
table organic mattei^-and If so, be ascertains the fact, 
and applies no more of that class of manures, but resorts 
to chemical renovatora. And probably the reverse turns 
out to be the case— he has found lime and potash enough 
In the soil, and wants vegetable matter, and he applies it. 
In fine, a knowledge of chemistry, vegetable physiology, 
and a modicum of oommen sense, will enable htm to as- 
certain what articles of manure his various fields require. 
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And thus avoid not only " carrying coals to New Castle," 
but paying dearly for tbem too. A general knowledge 
of chenUstry and the kindred sctenoes, would also put an 
aflbctual stop to blindfold and costly experiments. It 
would also put a stop to uniTersal agricultural panaceas. 
Ho body would then think of saying that common salt, 
soda, lime, anything, was an unlyersal manure. They 
would then be all good only where and when they were 
wanted in a soil. But, says everybody, how can all this 
be done? How can everybody be educated and made sci- 
mitifie? I answer, by introducing sdentiflc education 
ii^to all the schools. How many a farmer's son is taught 
French, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Algebra, and a dozen 
other subjects, not one of which will ever be a hundredth 
part as useful to him as chemistjy and yegetable phyuo- 
logy would be. Enough of chemistry, and all the collat- 
eral sciences, should be, and can be, taught in plain Eng- 
lish, in any country school, to make every fiurmer a truly 
scientific agriculturist, and it seems tome the legislatures 
of the states should take the matter in hand. In my 
opinion, there should be in every county of the state, 
•ohools expressly for this object, at which teachers should 
be prepared to teach these sciences in the conmion schools. 
GiDiox B. Smith. Baltimore, Feb., 1852. 
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n# Tnflnnnoa of ^i* Oultivator. 



The following extracts, from a letter of a correspon- 
dent in Termont, show in what spirit, and with what pur- 
pose a paper should be readr— 

There are large numbers who are able, (who is notable 
to pay 75 cts?) to pay for an Agricultural Paper, and 
who ought to be better infyrmed on this subject. The 
reply is frequently made, when asked to subscribe, '* I 
don't think much of farming by rules, and some of those 
laid down I know wont do for me." No intellgent read- 
•r of your paper looks upon it as containing fixed rules 
that any farmer can follow implicitly with profit. Be- 
eause a man near Boston can pick $60 worth of tomatoes 
tn a day, a man In this section would be a fool to attempt 
to imitate him. Other cases equally plain might be men- 
tioned. 

Though I value very highly *nany of the experiments 
In, and modes of farming, yc<f *t is not on this account 
alone, that I feel interested in Uie circulation of the Cul^ 
tiyator. A person who should read nothing in our lead- 
ing political papers, but their strictly politk^ articles, 
would read to little profit. These papers have beoome 
a kind of clreulating Ikmily library, of a usefrd and en- 
iertaining character, and be must be an ignoramus, who 
does not learn tuna them something of the principles of 
philosophy, chemistry, geology, law and science, in all its 
branches. Nearly every week brings news from all parts 
of the globe, and a citizen of the United States must foel 
amply paid for a year's subscription each week, as he 
glances at the changes going on everywhere, and sees 
with pride, our republican inititutloDa extending their in- 
fluence, and crushing one despot after another->-and our 
countrymen excelling in every branch of Industrjr and 
dciU. 

It is in this light I look upon AgricuHiiral Papers, 
which are conducted upon sdentlfie principles. I have 
before observed, that I have not for several years receiv- 



ed a single number of Tli^OaltiTStor, for which I would 
not have readily paid its price for a sini^e artide. Whal 
a mighty sum that would be!— about six eeiit»-a son 
that would purchase two glasses of whiskey in your stale, 
(it is more in Termont I believe,) or It might pay Iwo 
small papers of tobacco, or two segars! 

The other day I took one of the back volumes, and 
read the article of a Southerner, asking what he shoald 
do with his seventy slayes, and twelve hundred acres of 
land. I consider the priyflege of reading that artlcW for 
tbe fourth time, as worth more than the coat of four num* 
hers. It is candid, and well written, and shows the db» 
stacles which lie in the way of emancipation. The reply 
of your Kinderhook oorroqwndent Is worth a whole vo> 
lume of the Cultivator; yet neither of these articles are 
strictly agricultural. 

There is y6ur Hinsdale correspondent, who has as maoy 
a^liaieM as Bristol Bill ever assumed. Wh/ such a 
writer should resort to sucb expedients, I cannot eon- 
ceive, but with all his attempts to conceal his real name, 
his character is well known, and his artides can easily be 
traced home. Prof. Noxtov's artides are more proper- 
ly scientific than agricultural, while Mr. Houbook's par- 
take more of the historical and biographical. 

I do not know that I can show a single improvemeBt 
on my form , but that I can point to a number of the Culti. 
vator and say, "I got that ihirt," But while I have 
been reading its agricultural matter, my. attention hss 
been called to other subjects directly or indiroctly cc» 
nected with it, that have been of more value to me than 
the cost of twenty volumes of the paper. Toots tra^, 
JoBv S. Petttbohc. Manchester, Ft., Jan. 1fi62. 

We consider these remarks as remarkably Jast and a^ 
propriate. It is a striking feature of all true knowledge^ 
that it is suggestire. One fiwt leads to inquiry, one truth 
reveals another, and a single ideaconceiyed by a vlgoton t 
sound mind, paves the way for a series of discoveries a^ 
most astounding in their results. Thus it is, that improva* 
ment In any branch of industry, InTariably leads to kik- 
provement in kindred branches, riiowh^ that the po^ 
gressive tendency of the age Is toward a higher standard. 
Though a man Is usually estimated by his success in hk 
own business, and a paper by the rank it holds among 
others of the same class. It would be an error to measora 
the influence of either, strictly by what has been acooia. 
plisbed in a particular sphere. Manly effort put forth in 
any one direction, tells on the elevation of thevi^oW hv- 
man race ; and when, now and then, we hear the ediooa 
of a long since uttered v<rfce, coming back from the green 
hills of Termont, we foel a.sense of gratulation widoh 
spurs on to renewed exertion. Ess. 
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Maxmotb Steers. — ^The Granite Farmer says that 

the mammoth steers latdy exhibited at Haymartoal 

Square, Boston, weigh about 4,000 pounds each, and 

that the proprietor has been oifored $15 per hundred for 

them for beef, which would be twelre hundred dollars 

for the pair. Dr. Crosby says, *< While standing by oae 

of them, our eyes came up to within four inches of the 

top of the shoulder, and to see upon his back we were 
obliged to mount a box." If the Doctor had given his 
own height, we should be able to Judge of the height of 
the ox. 
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Notot of a Tour In Fnuioe. 



Eds, Cultxtatos — In accordance with yonr widi for 
■ome &w agricultural notes of my last summer's tour in 
France, I send yon the following desultory "Jottings 
down/' from my Journal. They will he of Interest, per- 
liaps, to some of your readers, whose curiosity may have 
been excited regarding the country of the ''French Me- 
rino" sheep— a hreed that, within a fbw years, has oc- 
cnpied the attention of many of our flock-masters, and 
whose steadily increaang popularity, hids fkir to give 
tBem a prominent' place in the sheep husbandry of onr 
country. My rambles this summer, were almost entirely 
confined to tlie department of the. ** Seine et OIre," 
(where the finest flocks of this breed are found,) my es- 
pecial object in visiting France, being to select and send 
to this country the best sheep of that variety. Of my 
snccessj I leave others to Judge; though without the 
cordial assistance and advice of one of tlie best breeders 
in France, I should scarcely have succeeded in meeting 
the approval of the critical Judge in this country, (br 
whom I acted. 

On the — day of last April, I left the Havre and Paris 
railway at Pctey, and bidding good-bye to my traveling 
eompanions, who marveled much at my stopping when 
within an hour of the gay dty of Paris, I entered a Ca- 
liaret, or small imi, to tefresh the inner man before going 
fttriher, and to proente a oonveyanoe to WideviUe, my 
destination for the night. Mine host, a round-faoed 
portly hidividnal, in.Trtiite spfon and cotton night-cap, 
(Ibr be was cook as well as landlord,) received me as If 
I had been an old enstomer, and promising me horse, 
dinner, lodging, anything or everythiiigl Wanted, bnstled 
0ff to his pots and pans with ooinic gravity. By the 
time the stont Vorman stallion that was to take me on, 
h»A eaten his feed of oata, the dinnelr was placed on one 
bf the numerous little tables that, covered with a coarse 
hut snow-white cloth, always stand ready in the large 
^ Salle a Manger,'' or eatfngnroom. With the appetj^te 
Crf a mta just from ship-board, I did ample Justice to my 
•tout host's cookery, and had just finished the bottle of 
Vgfat red wine, the invanahle acoompaniment of a French 
meal, when the cabriolet came to the door. This vehkde 
is the universal one-horse conveyance in the country, and 
resembles our old fa8bl<»ed chaise. It is roomy and 
comfortable, holding three persons. The. hood or top 
projects very far forward, and a wooden apron shutting 
up the front makes it almost close in bad weather. It 
is suspended on steel springs and is very heavy, though 
the large wheels diminish the draught; the rough pave- 
ments require a strong carriage, but the horses being all 
very powerful, its weight Is of little consequence. Still 
our carriage makers would rather laugh at its ponderous 
appearance, and compared with ourlightwagons it would 
look very like a dray-horse by the side of a thorough- 
bred. 

Leaving Polssy, we soon cleared the narrow crooked 
streets of the town, and once in the country, the sturdy 
black. Incited by sundry applications of the whip, in- 
creased bis pace, and striking into a good rtmnd ten mfle 
, an hpur trot, ^cpt it without flagging, up hfll and down, 
an the way to Wideville about four leagues. These horses, 



though often rather sluggish, possess great wind and hot- 
torn. I had fluent oecask>n to iwnark this in thopt 
taken dh«ctly (Vom the plow; alter a hard day's work 
perhaps, they would go ten, twenty, or even thirty mllet, 
wiUiout sign of fktigue. The general character and ap^ 
pearance of the Korman horse is too well known to need 
any particular description. Strength and endurance ai* 
their distinguishing features, to which, surprising as it 
may seem, is generally Joined docility. My friend's wifii 



Mad. 



drove either of his two cabriolet horses witb 



perfect tofety. They often reach a great age, and retala 
all their good qualities to the last. I have seen twenty 
year old horses working as cheerAUiy as colts. The 
farmers generally use stallions in their teams, the mavai 
being chiefly kept by the breeders. There are several 
horse Hklrs In this part of France ; one of the most oo». 
siderable is at Chartres ; It is held once a year, and theva • 
are sometimes a thousand horses on the ground for sate. 
The most esteemed variety is the " Percheron," so named- 
from the locality where they are bred. At three or fbw 
years old they sell for from one to two hundred dolfcai| 
and even higher, acSsording to size and action, and aw' 
much sought alter by the richer ftrmers and proprietor! 
as cabriolet horses. A young grey of this breed to th«' 
stable of a friend with whom I stayed, at St. Esoovllldy 
struck me as a noble specimen. He stood 16 hands hi^ 
and weU spread. His powerful counter, short back, 
strong loin and bony limbs denoted great strength and 
constitution, and his broad forehead and intelligent eye,, 
spoke well for his temper and ssgacity. Vot was I de« 
ceived, when the next morning, being late in starting ft>r 
the rail, he took two of us in the heavy cabriolet over * 
hilly wood to Estampes, a distance of 14 miles. In le« 
than an hour, without effort or fiitigue, though apparent- 
ly his condition was much too high for such a drive. 
They are generally good Ibeden and easily kept fitL I 
think that a cross of this breed on our conomon stocky 
might improve the shM and substance without injurii^ 
the activity and spirit tiiat characterises the Amerieaa 
horse. For our use it would be fkr more vahiable thaa 
a cross with the English dray horse, whose only recona* 
mendation is his prodigious power, hte best pace being a 
walk. The Canadian horse still bears a resemblance to 
the parent sto<^, though with less sLbc and style, as would 
of course follow i>om crossing with the small Indian race. 
The " Morgan" horse has been said to have a strain of 
tiiis French blood, and their appearance and performance 
would oertainly warrant the opinion. If such be the 
case, no better argument for the cross could be found. 

Onr road now lay through a rolling, cultivated coui^ 
try, dotted with small hamlets, and patches of woo4>^ 
The forests of St. Germain and Marly bounded the view 
to the east, but westward, the eye ranged far over the 
fertile valley of the Seine. These forests were once much 
more extensive, and belonged to the Grown, by whom 
they were carefUly preserved for the purposes of the 
chase. But during the various revolutions that have sha- 
ken France, they have been on various pretexts reduced 
in siae and number. The land has been cleared, and let 
or sold. The high walls that enclosed them )iave been 
suffbred to fall into decay, and sheep and cattle quietly 
gvaie, whore once the stag and the wild boar were the 
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obIj «ocapMit8. Some of the best &niifl in thig port of 
ihb coantrjr, are on the sites of these old forests. They 
«xe trayersed in all direetioos by roads and paths, con- 
stmcted in olden times for the convenience of the king 
and court whenhnnting, bnt now overgrown and neglect- 
ed, they are only used by the wood-cutter or charcoal- , 
bnmer. 

The first thing in a French landscape, that strikes an 
American, is the absence offences, or visible dividons of 
any kind ; and yet the land is often held in small parcels. 
The usual mark is a stone set in the ground at a comer ; 
often it is little more than laid on the surface ; neverthe- 
less, quarrels and litigation arising out of boundary ques- 
Udos, are very rare. The sub-division of land is most gene- 
ral near the villages, and in their neighborhood the pieces 
are often very small. It is the custom, when a man dies 
and leaves land, (no matter how little it may be,) for his 
lutirs to divide it, and each one hold his portion. On the 
death of one of these it is again divided, and so on until 
accident or neoenity, throws it into the hands of some 
large land-holder. There seems to be but two classes of 
proprietors in this part of France. The one holding 
Uige estates, the other mere patches of ground There 
are few mnall farms either owned or rented. Most of the 
land is rented in bodies of from five hundred to a thou- 
sand acres. The rate depends of course upon the quali- 
ty, &c., varying from five to ten dollars an acre. The 
large tenant &rmers reside on their farms; but the peas- 
antry, or working classes, live in hamlets or villages, as 
is the case in most parts of Europe. Hence it is, that 
around them the land is so divided. The small lots are 
VBUally in the shape of long parallellograms, and with 
their various colored crops, look at a distance, like a huge 
patch- work carpet. The women do most of the labor on 
these little patches, whilst the men are occupied with oth- 
er work. The cultivation is generally rude; the people 
are ignorant and wedded to old customs, and the land 
oropped to deaUi! Spade husbandry is the most com- 
BBon, and I was told the crops were very light, probably 
Ibr want of manure. The poor people try to remedy this 
want^y turning under a green crop, and sometimes with 
•access. 

The roads are excellent, and are kept in order by gov- 
ernment. They are divided into sections of a few miles, to 
ead) of which a man is appointed, whose sole duty it is to 
fepair the road. There are two kinds of road in Franoe. 
The old road, with a strip of pavement about five yards 
wide through the middle, and a good gravel track on one 
or both sides. This was the ancient poet route, and the 
principal thoroughfares were constructed in this way. 
When new, it is excellent, but the blocks of stone are 
Urge, and soon become uneven, when it is very uncom- 
fortable to travel over. The new roads are MacAdam- 
!zcd, and are equalled by none I have ever seen. 

In this department, as well as in many other parts of 
Franoe, they are bordered with fruit trees, generally ap- 
ples and pears. The latter were in full bloom, and pro- 
mised an abundant crop of fruit. It is, however, very 
poor, being only fit to make cider or perry. ** Cider,'' as 
Mey call it, is made indiscriminately of both apples and 
pears, and is the common drink of the country, at least 



tie attention is paid to making it, as it Is only used bj 
the lower classes. The fruit is neither ground wx press- 
ed, only steeped in water; and as might be expected, ihm 
beverage is very insipid, and I should say, from its taste, 
has no intoxicating quantities. 

As we drove along, I remarked how very few cattle or 
sheep were in the fields, and those few always accompa- 
nied by a shepherd or cowherd, to keep them from tres- 
passing. The cows are sometimes tethered by a rope round 
the horns, fastened to a pin driven into the ground, and 
I observed that they always eat up, without trampHng 
down or wasting, all within their reach ; they were usa- 
ally tethered on clover or lucerne. TTe passed at a dn- 
tance, the Agricultural School of Grignon, one of tbe 
best government establishments of the sort in France, to 
which I afterwards paid a visit; Here, leaving the par- 
ed road, we turned into a crossroad, which soon brought 
us to the gates of the park, within which, and close to 
the old Chateau of WidevUle, my friend Mr. £. resides. 
He, himself was, not at home; but 1 was reeefve^ with 
tnie French hospitality by his family, and at once took 
up my abode here for several days. F. M. B. 

MorrU, Feb., 1852. 

»»> 

ICulching FotatooB- 

For the purpose of directing attention to the subject 
in season, and inducing the trial of experiments, w« give 
the substance of a mode of raising potatoes described in 
the Plough, Loom and Anvil, as perfonned by three 
diflbrent fkrmers, by mulching copiously withstimw. The 
land, prepared as usual, was laid off in rows two fyet 
apart, manured in the ftirrows ; the potatoes dropped and 
covered as usual, leaving a level surface, and straw then 
applied six inches deep. The straw kept the suxfims 
moist and mellow throughout a prolonged drouth, and 
the crop was SOOburiiels per acre, the tubers b^qg of ths 
finest quality, although potatoes were genenally neaify 
destroyed by rot. <' What stnu^ us as a peculiarity," 
says the editor, ** was their singular smoothness, being 
quite as much so as apples. Mr. Somers laid his potato 
cuttings upon unplowed, unprepared gronnd, merely 
covering them with straw, and his crop we are informed| 
was ftilly equal to Mr. Skinner's." 



A new Mode of Fence BtdldKBg'* 

Ens. CuLTrvATOR — Being desirous to add my mite for 
the benefit of my brother farmers, I describe iny mode 
of fence builduig. In the first place I set a good post 
seven feet four inches in length, two feet four inches into 
the gronnd, leaving five feet above ground. I then drive 
a stake beside the post at sniBcient distance t^ admit a 
rail, then lay in two rails. I now twist a wire firmly 
around the post and stake, then put in two more rails, 
then another wire, completing the fence with two addi- 
tional rails, making six in all. I take the precaution to 
sharpen my posts, as they take their places more readily 
when thrown by the frost. I have had this fence stand- 
ing on my farm for four years, and it proves to be cheap 
and substantial. My neighbors have also tried it and 



,, found it in all respects satis&ctory. A. Baut. Btcmf 

of this part, where the vine is not cultivated. Tory lit- | HilU, Saratoga, N, Y. 
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Bditosb Guutitator— a view of themetliodfl of cut- 
ting and storing ice, in the vicinity of Boston, and of plac- 
ing it in TMsels for exportation to distant porta, is well 
worth a Journey of one hundred miles. I spent a day 
of the Tery fine weather of the first week in February, 
at Fresh Fond, Cambridge, near Boston, observing the 
processes of the ice business, and learning its statistics 
and capadty as a branch of commerce. It is a large, 
and emphatically a hrUliant business. A substance so 
peridiabie, and ordinarily so valueless as ice, becoming 
an article of profitable exportation to the principal port« 
in warm climates, often in its voyages twice crossing the 
Equator ; the numbers of men and horses engaged in se- 
euring ice, all putting forth their utmost activity ; the 
long trains of the railroads, employed in transporting it 
to the wharves for shipment; the number and variety of 
vessels in the harbor receiving or preparing to receive 
their' loe cargoes, — all conspire to impress the reflecting 
observer with wonder and enthusiasm. 

Frederic Tudor, Esq., of Boston, is distinguished as 

the original projector of the ice trade of the United 

States. In 1805, at the early age of twenty-two years, 

Mr. Tudor conceived the idea of making ice an article of 

commerce, and forthwith commenced arrangements for 

taking a cargo to the West Indies. H!s enterprise found 

little fiEivor with others, and no one being willing to re. 
oeive so novel a freight on shipboard, he purchaied the 
brig Favorite, of 180 tons, loaded her at Gray's wharf, 
In Charlestown, with fee cut in Linn, now Saugus, about 
seven miles distant from the wharf. The Favorite sailed 
on the 13th of February, 1806, with Mr. Tudor on board, 
arriving at St. Pierre, Martinique, in twenty days, with 
her cargo in perfect condition. The experiment resulted 
in a loss of about $2,700; but Mr. Tudor being natural- 
1y inclined to for-reaching views and plans, and to an 
energy and decision of purpose not to be baffled by the 
obstacles it met, made other shipments with various suc- 
cess, until the embargo and war of 1812 put an end to 
hU business. After toe war closed, in 1815, he negotia- 
ted a contract with the government of Cuba, under which 
a good ice business was pursued at Havana. Shipments 
were made to other ports in the West Indies, in some 
cases attended with profit, and in others with loss. In 

1817, he extended the trade to Charleston, S. Uj in 

1818, to Savannah, 6a. ; and to New Orleans in 1820. 
The shipments of ice to ports coastwise and in the 

West Indies^ slowly but steadily increased, and in the 
year 1888, Mr. Tudor succeeded in extending the busi- 
ness to the East Indies, by safelv landing a cargo at Oal- 
cutta. He afterwards shipped ice to Bombay, Madras, 
and to various ports in India and China, and AiUy demon- 
strated that this perishable article could be made to pass 
a voyage of five months, through various climates, cross- 
ing die equator twice, landing safbly at its destined port, 
and might there be preserved throughout the year. 

Up to the year 1&2, the ice trade had been mostly 
conducted by its original projector, the total amount of 
the shipments that year being something over 4,000- tons 
of ice, all of which was taken from Fresh Pond. Many 
perplexities, discouragements, and heavy expenses were 
experienced in placing the business upon a permanent 
footing. The implements and machines for cutting and 
preparing fee for storage and shipment, for hoisting ft into 
the ice-houses, or on board ship, must be invented, and 
afterwards improved, or thrown aside for such others as 
Increasing experience determined to be better ; ice-houses, 
at home and abroad, must be built, and the mode of con- 
8trnctik>n best calculated to preserve the ice,conld be deter- 
mined only by expensive experiment; the cheapest and 
bttrt; mode of transporting ice from the ponds or ice-houses 
to the ships, and froin them, when arriveda to the des- 



tined port, to proper storage again, must be ascertained ; 
the preparation of vessels for receiving and preserving 
cargoes during long voyages through warm climates, was 
the subject of many expenments,involving great expense ; 
and added to the rest, the owners of vessels objected to 
a freight of ice, under an impr^eion that it would injure 
their vessels, and hazard the safety of voyages. Notwith- 
standing these discouraeemente, and the many early dis- 
asters to which Mr. Tudor <was sul^ted, he persevered 
in his operations, has continued in the trade up to the 
present time, and now, forty-six years after his first voy- 
age to Martinique, is considered one of the rich men of 
his native town. 

The difficulties experienced in the early operations of 
the ice trade, are now in a good degree overcome ; Its 
methods are highly excellent: more ice is now taken in 
one favorable day than in 1832 would have been neces- 
sary to supply the whole trade ; many enterprising par- 
ties are now engaged in the business; it has more than 
doubled in importance within the rix years last past ; and 
notwithstanding it has now reached a yearly exportation 
tion of 100,000 tons, Mr. Tudor and others consider it 
as yet in infancy, capable of great enlargement. The 
quantity of ice used m old markets is steadily increasing, 
and new markets are constantly opening to receive it. Its 
use in Kew-Orleans has grown from 800 tons in 1820, to 
80,000 tons in 1851,— or to nearly one-third of the whole 
shipment from Boston. Fresh and Spy Ponds for many 
yeara supplied all the ice the trade wanted ; but within 
the past few years, operations have been extended to a 
dozen or more ponds not fiir from Boston, and ice housei 
have been erected on their shores, of a capacity, in the 
aggregate, for storing a great quantity of ice. Gentle- 
men engaged in the trade are of opinion that in a fbw 
years more, the product of nearly all the waters around 
Boston will be required, to supply the demand. 

The shipmento of Ice from Boston, coastwise and to 

foreign ports, during the year 1851, were as follows: 

Tom. 

Trinidad^ MS 

Mataiisw, 49i 

Porto Rioo, 1,178 

Demwara, SSO 

ChagTM, 191 

Nuaau, 300 

VeraCrnz 100 



Faytl, U 

Sail Joas,.. tS 

Provinoct, 18 

F^rto Cabello, 35 

San Francitco, 987 

SoothMnPona, 08^4 



Total, 



00,578 



I Tons. 

Ea« Indifv, ll,aie 

Loiuion, 531 

Liverpool, 816 

RioJaseiro, fl,ia4 

KiiiMNi,. 1,788 

St. Thomas, 1,144 

Oibraliar^ 470 

Alexandria, Egypl, 373 

ManeillM, 115^ 

Cap<« Towu, 3S0 

Barbadoea, 708} 

Poniambac«\.... 180 

Siwl. 390 

St. Vuieeats, 353 

Havana, 5,590 

St. Jngo, €05 

Ice used in Boston ond ricinitXt in 1851, about, 30,000 

Thus the ice trade has sncceeded in converting a rapid- 
ly wasting, and ordinarily valueless substance, into apro* 
duction of large commercial importance, affording a 
handsome return to the parties engaged in Its prosecu- 
tion. It fbmishes inhabitants of countries contiguous to 
the equator, with a grateful, and now indispensable lux- 
ury, both in sickness and health. It has thereby signal- 
ly and powerfully promoted temperance in the use of 
strong drinks; for before itseztonmon to those countries, 
their insipid waters were rarely used as a beverage, 
strong drinks being a universal subetituto ; now, iced- wa- 
ter is the most grateful beverage, and is fV^ly used. Day 
laborers and teamsters with their horses, find employ* 
ment in cutting and storing loe, at a dull season, when 
they most need work, from which they annually realise 
as much as $100,000. Ship owners now derive nrom the 
trade at least $200,000 each year. The State of Maine 
fhmishes the saw-dust used in preparing vessels to receive 
ice, and in packing it, from which her people receive an-- 
nually $15,000; and die also ftimishes lumber for UmI 
same purpose, fbr which they get $16,000. Railroads 
earn from the transport of ice some $50,000. The 
traders to India and Uhfaia get about $85,000. Machin- 
ists and blacksmiths receive $2,000 per annum, and the 
tax-gatherer comes in fbr his share. Orchardiste now 
transport fruits to India in ice, which they once could 
not do, and from which they derive 10 to $15,000 each 
^year. Perishable Yegetablee are sent hi great variety to 
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India on ice, from which a profit is realized. Live ani- 
moUi for the supply of fresh provisions, are no longer 
carried to sea in coops and stalls, bnt dead ; they go in 
foe. It is said that the India trade is greatly enlarged 
at Boston, and thai the ice business has secured the re. 
suit; that a majority of the vessels bearing India cargoes 
are sent to Boston Joecause her ice affords a return freight. 
Visiting Fresh Fond, to viejv the operations of cutting 
and storing ice, I found that the parties engaged in the 
trade, had each a given surface, or " privelege," to woiic 
upon, accuratelv laid out by metes and bounds, and de- 
scribed by deeas in writing, and that those boundary 
lines are exactly observed. I was first introduced to 
Xr. Tudor, from whom I derived much information, and 
Tarions statistics relative to the business. I next met 
N. J. Wyeth, Esq., and had the pleasure of some 
conversation with him ; but finding him much occupied, 
and that he had already been actively engaged four sue- 
oessive days and nights in securing his crop of ice, with- 
oot sleep during the time, I did not choose to tax him 
Airther. Kr. Wyeth has dtstinguiahed himself by the 
use of steam power in elevating ice from the pond to the 
receiving doors of his ice-houses, and in dressing the 
blocks of ice to accurate shape and dimensions, for pack- 
iqg. He has also constructed massive ice-honses of brick, 
the walls of which are four feet thick from outside to 
inside, inclosing two sets of air spaces. They are costly, 
but have the advantage of durability. Mr. Wyeth has 
been a distinguished adventurer, has twice crossed the 
Kocky Mountains to Oregon, made investments there, is 
evidently a man of varied knowledge and superior abili- 
ties, and great energy of purpose. 

Passing on, to the works of Messrs. Gage, Hittinger & 
G«., I foand Mr. Hittinger very polite, and ready to show 
me everything, He had filled all his ice-houses at Fresh 
Pond, which hold 40,000 tons, and was then finishing a 
stack of ice, of 20,000 tons. He explained to me the 
various operations of cutting and housing the ice, which 
I will attempt to describe, thongh a description is not 
easily given, by a novice. 

When ice has formed of sufficient thickness for cuttmg 
and storing, the first operation is to remove the snow, if 
any there be covering the ioo, which is done by light 
wooden scrapers, managed by one man and one horse. 
If then a surface of snow-ice, or ice formed of snow and 
water, presents itself, it Is removed, not being deemed 
ed valuable. It is separated fVom the clear blue ice by 
the " Sce-pUne," a machine drawn by two horses, and 
which shaves two inches deep and twenty-two inches 
wide, at a time, having guides to it which run incrooves 
previoasly made in the Use by the " ice-cutter.'' The 
chips nuuie by the ice-piano, are removed in the same 
way that snow b. All things being now ready for taking 
the clear blue ice, the first tning done is to get a straight 
line the whole length of the body of ice to be cut, which 
is acoomplislied by setting a stake at one comer of it, 
and starting from ita opposite corner, with a long straight- 
edged board and a hand ice-marker, the operator places 
the edge of his board in a range with his starting point 
and stake, makes a grove in the ice the length of the 
board, then moves it along its length towards the stake 
again, places it ia range koA continues the grove, and so 
on, till the whole line is obtained. It is imnortant that 
tUs line should be straight, as the repilarity of all the 
cakes of ice to be cut is governed by it; and if they are 
not of uniform size, they will not pack properly in the 
hovses. This grove is then deepened by a marker drawn 
by one horse. Then follows the '' ioe-cutter/' a machine 
something in the form of a boy's sled, made wholly of iron 
and steel, its runners being a series of steel cutting chisels, 
making grooves two inches deep at a time, and twenty, 
two inches apart, one runner going in the groove pre- 
viously made, and the other making a new groove. The 
cntter is passed back and forth until the whole body of 
ioe to be secured is grooved into strips twenty-two inches 
wide, and of about two-thirds the depth of the Ice, and 
then the same operation is performed at right angles to 
these groves, checking the fee off hito blocks twenty-two 
incfaea wide, each way. 

The ice is now to be separated Arom the main body, 



and conducted to the houses* for storage. The outer 
grooves, on one end and one dde of the body of ioe thus 
prepared, are opened clear down, by an fee-saw worked 
by one man, and another man with a sharp blade or 
chisel, about one-third the size of a i&ovel blade, and 
having a long handle, presses his instrument into every 
third groove, each way, so that blocks of ice ftve and a 
half feet wide, each way, are readily separated from the 
main body. These larger blocks contam three groovei;i 
each way, and nine smaller blocks, twenty-two inches 
wide each way. Blocks are taken from the main body 
of this size, because it is a convenient size to float to the 
shore, and Just about right in weight for one horse !• 
elevate upon an inclined plane fi'om the water to the re« 
ception platform beside the ice-house. The blocks are 
conducted by men with band 8pikes to the shore alongnde 
the ice-houses, through channeb of water kept open for 
the purpose. They are then one at a time elevated 1^ 
horse power to the reception doors of the houses, where 
men are ready to take them, and pass them along on 
wooden rails to their places in the house, where by strik- 
ing a chisel lightly into the grooves, they instantly wefm^ 
rate into nine blocks each, of twenty-two inches wide, 
and of such thickness or depth as the ice may have 
formed. Mr. Hittinger remarked to me that a forma- 
tion of ice thirteen inches in depth is, on the whole, moil 
desirable and easiest managed. These smaller blockaare 
laid up in regular courses, so that when the house ia 
filled, the ice is almost as solid and regular as masonry. 

The tools used in this bunness are its own; peculiar 
and beautiAil. They are of great variety ; many of thea 
are costly, but very effective. The " ioe-cutter," aloaa, 
is considered as of the annual value, to the ice-cutting 
business of the northern United States, of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. It has spread abroad into several states, 
and has even gone to Russia. 

The ice-houses which I saw at Fresh Pond, are built 
above ground, and as near the manin of the pond, as cir* 
cumstanoes allow. Messrs. Gage, Hittinger & Co.'s hoa- 
aes are built of wood . They are 90 feet long, by S2 feet 
wide, and twenty foot posts. Tfacy take 45 blocks of ice 
length wise J and 16 blocks widthwiae, — ^ihe number of 
tiers in height being governed by the thickness the ios 
in different seasons may have formed. Thev have doa- 
ble walls, formed by framing two ranges of joists upright, 
into plates at tbo top, and sills at the bottom. The outer 
range of Joists is boarded up on the inside, and the inner 
range on the outside, leaving a clear ipace between the 
two boardings, of two feet in width. This fq^ce is filled 
with spent tan-bank, well trodden down. Once in about 
every Ave feet in perpendicular height of the two ranges 
of Joists, they are confined together, by iron straps, to 
prevent the sides of the liouse from warping out of 8bape» 

The roofs are of rafters and shingles, in the nanal 
manner of building. The bottoms of the ice-hooses ai«s 
of earih, over which wood-shavings are placed previous 
to getting in ice. When the houses are fall, the ioe is 
covered about ten inches deep with dry shavings. In the 
southern latitudes to which ioe is sent, the houses are ex- 
pensively built, usually of stone or brick, with double 
walls, containing either double air-spaces, or spaces filled 
with light, dry vegetable matter. Their excessive cost 
IS quite a hindrance to the enlargement of the trade; and 
if this could be modified, the business would advance 
more rapidly. Mr. Tudor has alone, $100,000 invested 
in these buildings in Kew-Orleans. 

Mr. Hittinger informed me, that when the weather is 
good, and the business is in (bll blast, he can employ 250 
men, and 70 to 100 horses, in the various methods of se- 
curing ice ; and that on such occasions, A-om 2 to 8,000 
tons of ioe are housed in one day, at an expense varying 
all the way fVom 10 to 50 cents per ton, the cost depend- 
ing upon circumstances, favorable or otherwise. While 
I was reviewing his operations, 80 cars, holding in all, 
240 tons of ice, were loaded in three quarters of an hour, 
or at the rate of a car in a ntinute and a half. The ico 
was taken to the wharf in Charlcstoa'u, to fill a vessel 
then loading. Five horses, each taking a block 5^ feet 
wide each way, and foik>wing sach other In quick su^ 
cession, drew the ioe from the pond,, up an InclUiedpiaDei 
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to a platform lerel with the floor of the car ; in an instant 
the block was separated into nine blocks twenty-two in- 
ches wide, which were loaded by hand Into the car. The 
workmen acquire great dexterif^in handling, packing or 
loading ice, and are accustomed to the exertion of their 
utmost activity; but it was a wonder to me in this in- 
stance, howthergot through with the loading process, 
without broken bones. While cutting and securing ice, 
as many yessels are loaded as can be, because once hand- 
Hog of the ice is saved. A railroad track is so laid as to 
accommodate the busbess, and one engine draws a very 
long train at a trip. 

The vesseis for reoeiying and transporting ice. are pre- 
pared with a thoroughness proportioned to the length of 
Toyage, and time of aooomplishing it. For a yoyage to 
Calcutta, the ice-house of the vessel has first a floor of 
boards, then shavings, next saw-dust, and then shavings 
again, in all two feet in thickness. The sides of the house 
are so boarded as to give a space of some eighteen Inches 
between tiie boarding and the sides of the vessel, whioh 
tpaoe is filled with dry saw-dust, packed in as solid as 
posdble. The ends of the house are double boarded, 
with a like space for saw-dust. The ice is covered over 
with dry shavings. The water formed by the melting of 
the Ice, leaches through the bottom of the bouse into a 
well-room, and Is daily pumped out during the voyage. 
For Kew-Orleans and the West-Indies, the preparation 
«f vessels is less thorough. 

Some years, the winters in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston are feeble, and parties engaged in the trade find 
It necessary to seek more shallow waten, or to go up the 
failroads westward, to ponds away fram the tempering of 
the cold by the impulse of ttie sea. To meet this diffl- 
cnlty, Mr. Tudor is now making an artificial pond, in a 
low meadow on his fkrm, on the shores of Fresh Pond. 
It was last &n oompteted to the extent of four acres of 
sorlkea, and the work is to proceed forthwith when the 
* season will allow. It is to be four feet deep, to cover 20 
or 25 acres of ground, and to be fed with pure, fine water 
from the overaow of Fresh Fond. It is estimated that 
its construction will cost something below one thousand 
dollars peraeM. Its superior excelleDoe in produoiog 
farly Ice. has been proved this season, by ita showing 4in 
ice- surface early in December, rix incnes thick, while the 
deep pond bordering on it, was without any Ice. 

GalUng at the eounting-room of Messrs. Gage, Hfttfn- 
^ & Co., in Boston, some convermtion was had as to 
the beat opnsteuction of ioe-houses (br private families in 
the country. Mr. Gage remarked, that an ice-house 
built below the sur&ce of the ground, under a carriage- 
house, wood-shed or bam, would beet preserve ice, audi 
a covering being a good protection from the excessive 
heat of mid-summer ; the cheapest walls for the house. 
In the long ruui would bo those made of stone, laid in 
eement j that if- walls are to be made of a ftama work of 
Umber and boards, there should be a foot of space all 
round between the sides of the house and the tiarth-sides, 
to be flUed up solid with tan«bark— that being a non-con* 
doctor, and tending greatly to protect the ice from the 
warmth of the ground ; that a layer of wood sharings should 
be q>read over tlie bottom before putting in toe ; that the 
lee should be eloseW packed, and when all in, should be 
covered about ten inches thick with dry clean shavings, 
audi thickness being better than more, becanse if too 
thick a covering is put over the ice. the vapor arising 
Will be confined, and heat will thua be generated; and 
that straw is not a very good covering for ice, because 
it soaks and fills with moisture, and then lies compactly 
and hearily upon the ice, thus creating too much heat. 
Bedioniag the expenses of oonstructing family ice- 
houses, of repairing them f^om time to time, and of an- 
nually filling them, the yearly cost to a family of the 
luxury of ice will not &11 much under ten dollars. In 
large villages, where a good deal of ioa la wanted, fami- 
lies might consent to be supplied, daily, semi- weekly, or 
weekly, with a given amount of ice, at a stated price by 
the year, or otherwise. An enterprising individual, or a 
Mmpany, In a viHage, might erect an ice-house of joita- 
Ua sise iW aapplyiag the demand, locating it in a eon* 
venieat qpot contiguous to waters producing fine ioe, and 



do a profitable business at furnishing the inhabitants with 
ice, at less than half what It coats where indiriduala se- 
parately lay in a yearly stock of it. F. Holbeook. 
Brattltbarc^, fib. 10, 1862. 

••• 

Amount of Oheeae per Oow. 

Ens CoLnvATOB-^In the February number of the 
Cultivator, under the head " Stock for the Dairy,** I 
find some valuable suggestions upon the best mode of 
managing a dairy. It appears Arom the census of 1845, 
that *< the greatest quantity of cheese per cow, returned 
from any one county, was 226 pounds, from Herkimer; 
also from the township of Fairfield in the same county, 
360 pounds of cheese were returned per cow." 

I wish to make a statement through your oolums, of 
the amount of cheese made per cow, fh>m some of the 
dairies in the town of Newport in the county of Herki- 
mer. James Keith keep* a dairy of thirty-one cows; 
and in 1850, made 20,000 pounds of cheese. He also 
sold one firkin of butter, besides furnishing milk, butter 
and cheese for a family of nine persons. The cows had 
a little extra ibed in the spring of the year. This will 
give about 660 pounds per cow. Nicholas Smith made 
from 20 cows, a Auction over 12,000 pounds, extra ibed 
in the spring of the year. Alpheus Spencer in 1861 , made 
from 53 cows, 27,000 pounds of cheese, besides a couple 
of firkins of butter. John A. Fenner in 1860, fW>m 
thirty cows, made 15,600 pounds of cheese, bettdea ftif- 
nishlng milk, butter and cheese for nine persons. There 
are numbers more of dairies whioh would compare very 
nearly with the above. I think the average yield per 
cow in the town, would be about 400 pounds. S. F. 
Newport f Herkimer eoiinfy, if. Y. 
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From a late number of this admirable Magazine, wo 
extract the following, well worthy of notice: 

SxLZCT Steawbcerixs. — The best five for family use 

are. Large Early Scarlet, Burr^ New Pine, Hovey's 

Seedling, Hudson and Orimson Cone. 

Law>s. — Red top or blue grass, mixed with white do- 
ver, make the best lawns; three-fourths of either of the 
former, and one-fourth of the lattei^-sown three Umea 
as thick as usual, early In spring, on dry mellow groui^^ 
rolled perfectly smooth. 

Thx Momaech Piae. — This, vrith others of the best 
of Knight's celebrated pears, is put down aa second rate, 
and some of them &r below that, 

MaeiiouAS.-^The only one hardy enough for Maine Is 
the Cuoumber tree, if. acumtao^a. ConepietM and Sou* 
langiana, have borne 20 degrees below zero, on the Hud- 
son. 

Rosxs. — ^The 12 following everblooming hardy roses am 
recommended as best: Ifybrid jPtrpcfeait^Madaae 
Laflky . Giant of Battles, Baron Prevost, WOliam Jesse, 
La Reine, Duchess of Sutherland, Aubernon ; Bourbone 
— >Madame Desprez, Bouquet de Flore, Souveidr de Mai- 
maison, Pierre de St. Cyr, Mrs. Bosanquet. 

The best hardy climbing roses, for ** the most north, 
era statet/'—Boursalt Blegans, Queen of Prairies, Balti* 
more Belle, Superba, Eva Corinne. 

PmoFiTS or Fevit. — '* We could point to 10 acres of 

Sound,'' says the Editor, ** from which a larger income 
a been produced, than ft-om any form of 5G0 acres la 
the eouatry." It may be well to add, that this result wae 
doubtless obtained by the combined action of knowledgaf 
industry, and skill, of the highest kind. 
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Devon ball, tb« pmpertr of W. F. ftod C. S. Waiv- 
vBioHr, Rhlnebeck, Datchen coDiitj, H. T. — i«oelTed 
the flret pretnlan Tor DeTon ball* orer three years old, 
tX the ihow of tbe N. T. SUU Ag. Society. 1S61. Thli 
udnMl, DOW owned b; B. H. Tah Ruimilaib, Norrti, 
Oteego coDDtf , K. T., wu bred Id Engleod tj Mr. 
Qqabtli, one or tbe most emlneiit breeder* and Im- 



proTen of Devon alock. Heliabnllofniperiorpc^Dto 
—one of tbe bestoT tbe breed we have ever «aeii. Tbe 
ftrtfit, nnlbrtnnatelr, hu tAken tbe antmel la a podtioa 
by which the figure doe* him injnitice— fklling to ihow 
the enbctaiiGe, aod at the M»e time delicacy of poinlB 
and genertil aymmetry, which an united Id a tenerkabto 

partkalar, except for qeick or pkafure driTing, The 
mnle k Dnt a gonnandlier, and )f fed (nfflcleDt); at ught, 
aa3 It If Dot coDTenleDt to fted agaio till the next, be ei- 
perieDcei do IttcoQieDience. 

Tbe flnt coit of a good pair of mDlei, li more tbas a 
tpanof working bonea; bet the lUDle capital will bit 
for thirty yeart, wbila tbe entire borae capital mnit be 
ntDewed, at leait every teo yeara. Hy eatimalc fbr tba 
relative eipcDie of keeping a hone and mule team, !■ 
workiog order, b u follows; 

Span ef AerfM, «m« j/tar. 

V) qowU gm> »c1', par dair— «l bMb*la u !IT| eu Wn m 

Sionita*!. (ttepsr UHi, 40 M 

Shoamg one ■ month, hnir HW, IS ■> 

Famci'ibUl.aiiuBi-iiite. S ■• 

Dcfnciition «c)i veu 10 per CTBt on MX), MIM 

Pair of mulf, ont ytar. 
It qHR* MM, Mcb pn day— ST3 baaMa, •101 IM 

eiwriiif Miwmiii™ii'iaur'Bew,'.V.'.V.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.V,V.'. nm 

Depncmtun3pflroeDt 00 9300,.,^,,...^^..^, 10 W 

•143 M 
MikiiicilaluKetuhmo/'mBiss'; tlW W 

A mule i« no more likely to be vidoDi than the bone. 
Their virion and bearii^ eeem to be better, and Otef 
never take frigbt--a danger from which you are never 
secure with the horse. 

The breeding of mnlea Is an estemlTe bnsiDeaB Id sooM 
■ectlons of tbe western states. Tbey are mostly bought 
by New UaveD shippers, and shipped at the Sfie of three 
yeara. Tbe market price of anbroken mnles at Hew 
Hsren, Ct., in Urge lote, Is about cm each. This le tba 
best place to purchase, a* they can tbeo be selected ttvn 



AdTaatafee of Mulee over norsee. 

Ens. CoLTivAToa — Having of late received several Id- 
quiries re^MCtliig tbe advaDtage of mnle labor over that 
of the bora?, end thlnklDg some communicatian on this 
subject might be interesting to your readers, I take tbe 
liberty of addressing to you my own experience. 

For neuly three years, I have made use of two pain 
of mules, and meet of tbe time of one spea of borees. 
Tbe present seMon, I have two heavy spans of horva, 
tbe one wetgfalng about 2200 lbs., tbe other 23W— while 
tbe pain of males weigh only 1700 and 1900 Iba., respec- 
tively. Tbe horses and mules have both been used In 
banSng wood, tba average load being a cord of green 
oak. Tbe beavieat pair of mulea can ontdraw either of 
Ibe qiaos of horses, «nd are now Id as good condition aa 
In the fkll, while tbe hones have fiUlen away very much. 
In tbe winter, when taxed to their utmost capadty, the 
mnlei are fed 12 quarla of oats each, per day, and the 
horses 20 qnarts; tbe amount of bay consumed by each 
being In nearly the same proportion. When not in oon- 
■ta£t use, the mules are fed little or no grain, and In tbe 
■nnuner Diay be allowed to go unshod without iqjury. 
They suflbr less tluui horses tmvi the beat; are mt so 
eairfly teaaed by tbe Oiea, and are equally hardy to the 
ooM. They are lar less snt>Ject to disease, and will en- 
dure constant latmr for a much longer time. As they 
walk BO as to bring tbeir feetalmost in an exact line, they 
arc superior for plowing and working between the rows 
ef growing crape, beli« Icm liable to tread tbeni down. 
iPben bitched to a load, their walk Is more npid than 
tbe hone, and 1 conalder tbem preferable la almost every 
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New-York State Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 



BY WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 



I'mn*. 



1. wrN.NOWBR will 



. The ncceMU 



.. „ w Wiiuiow i> itucfaoirwic: 

iilh<ii:iMltTil>iiiMuhuus,niidctfn(iIniii ' 
M,iiHd iDiin euilr profnlM. Illuu ih 



l*<'ii lUirlv tilled. (■Inrfeiiumber having liaeiiiueonuiil OK dunng 
ihB \<n< Tkmhiiiii «*»■■,) uirl hm ■Inahf In nnM laHuiee>,n. 
pcntiM lliv taiM uppruval of tho olber kiiidB of Wiiiiiownit rhe 

Hxlratlfimm ■ LtBirfiam Wm. (Mors, Siq., of WaMreifl., S. Y. 
Kiowa. WuEUa. Aeuce. ti Co.; 
gtwlmun— Mr Uw elt wiaba na to layio too ihai bk Wiiinsmr 

11 ii unqudumiii'ly iln im» ptrfcn ihiiig ev«r gn up fiir Thriahing 
Jtp'H-allafiJHiirliiiiu, aiid 1 iiemr wtMW niiylhiiig whkh (m- hi 



O^iiiJcmni — If youeouLd He (ha adninUan yonr Wlnnowir re- 
cciro fivm all, T<ncBiildii«1>aIpt<s«liiisi>tDad<^ ii. Yon bmj u- 
neciMvanl rinlura froni haraueil •ami. Myucigbbon nieKraia. 
lli.ig furllKir wm lu lisve DH (ki Ibclr UirulJag, ^m will i>m em- 
pluy uilwi iiiMjMliw alihongh ilwy go abmn begging for wcrk. 

Film J. aUudtiuiuif, £•(,, AfUTHTi, X. I. 
M—n Wkidtr, UMiet f C«.: 

Geniltmrn— I iin pleastd !□ My ihu i)i< Threehar utd Winnmnr 

Fran J. U. Crieta, £i|., C«f BHiu, 71, T 
Mt«n. irK-Ar, Mdid. t Co.! 
OeHElamen — The Thretbor aitd Wimtnnw yon «Dt prorei 1o be 

beyiMril my cipectBlioiw- I have ttie pleahire of ^riiiiig to you for 

nieni]«riotiiynfW;._ _. .. 

UORHE POWER, aud OVERSHOI 



nieni]«riotiiynfWHEELKR'«PATENTRAJL\t'AYCHAlN 

UORHE POWER, ■ 

IlATOKiiaiiinnBll 

ute. iSieir cuimriiy hiu b«eii leiled by repealed triaU ai well al Ibe 
Maw-Yorh *<iil I'nwaylvuiiB I^A •■, aion <«T*nl prtvHoDecukim 



!■• 



caj> one whe™ w» ban an 
■I Fain, it ha* tateii iba hi 



nuAehiiia nerfiirmed iu wrvk jii B minataa Dijd id ce 
nUnale*, beini neariy aiie-Itilid in faiw nf ogi*. 

We have aliueihiluled nun inc«niw1i1>i» wlih th< 
H (be Siare Pair* ia ObM, Michignu hivI rnmylvn 
ibe Provincial Fail ol' Lffper Cujuida, el all of which 



aad DUeiMii 
laaDvioaiB. 



highea neRUDRH, vii : In Obio a Hlnr Mi 
Mu^bigan WOi inPniuBylTaniaflO; and hi ( 

when webavt altvaya nceived (ba bifbea premiania awaited te 

Chain Power*. 

Priee of ooa Hone Fovar, Tbieabat, Sepvaler and Bdliag,. . •»! 



aaKKig other nnicln, CInrcr Hullen Slmiv uid Hialb Cuilen, fin- 
able Saw Mill! {adajied in Hone Powen,) and Single Puwen witk 
Churn Gear anacbed. TheK Ian are eiicveinly Baed in lain 
Dairiefl, aiHl are to arranged Ihat ihe Power » need al [ieanire tor 
eilhei ihreibniE. cbnnilng, wood Hwingr, a aher pirpaca. 

Orden are ulicileil and will be pronnilly Blind. 

WHEKLRS, MEUCK ft CO., 
t If tbrniUim, lAtnt t iVina SirHd. 
- -'- '— ■ -iidiiif,) Albany, N. Y. 




Emery 'I Seed Planter, 
^pARHANTED the bi 



or hillii. uiTillHuin anirl. from Then mehis to ei«tit feM 


ss 


y well adaplM for hand uae or for hone.. OTerone ihon> 


have been nit in uie during Ibe pan Ibor rear*, wiihooi 






fovliundred loc Ihii iprtng Blea. and aU Olden ahoold be 
J..O i„.,„b«ng*lK"in ™=,..««or,wUlbe n» 

n«ld«Bdlte4«)iBMAa 




da. Priea, 






Field Seede, anipoHd in pan o^ 




Black 3^ Bpri!«lvhea<, both red and wliha ebaff. 
lulian uid Hed^e Row ^jinug Wbeet 






SlJ^i^-EmuSi al■d^^,^««l Oala,ireryaup«§or fi* weight axl 


Broom Com Seed, tirperier quality. 














TilBolby and Orohaid OraM. 




Ptu aiid Risp eeede. 




ToBicto Sord, Ba-AB and Low leaf 




Piu~a choice aaxnmrnl nf Garden Pear 




P»M and Garden Peu. 








rue ID lhe[r niiine. The Rtlcnlioii of Gardeiicnia panicBlatly ealM 



EMERY k CO, 
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AnifL, 



BalSBM PiTf Arbor YitaB, and other Forest Trees* 

HBNBY UTTLB ft CO., of Bahoox, Maine, will faranh any 
nomber of Evergreen and other Forett Trees, takeii np with 
tmrA on tht roof«, with the greatest care, aiid sent to any pan of ihe 
Uuiied States by Steamers or Railroad— and eareAiUy packed in large 
boMS, at short notice, at the Mlowing prices, viz : 

From 6 inehes to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or #10^ per lOOS. 
From 1 foot lo 3 feet, at 1^ cents, or 915.00 per lOOC. 
Ite above prices refer more particolarly to Bakam Fir and Arbor 
Tilm Xreea. 
We charge what the boxes cost, bot nothing for packing. 
For two years past, the trees we have procured and sent lo a dis- 
tance, have lived generally, and have given good setisfactioii. Kver- 
freeni wiU not live unless taken ap with great care. 
Bangor, Jan. 1, 18Sd— 4l 

GENEVA NURSERY, 

Om Catlh Stntty Ommo, Jftw-Yorh, 

V. T. ftXb flkniR, Fwiyrist ow , 

INYITB the atteutiou of Fmit Orowsrs, and Phuiters of Trees ge- 
nerally, to their large stock of well grown Trees, grafted and bud- 
ded by the prc^ietors ibemeelves, with great care. Oreater iuduce- 
ttti areoflbred here than at any other Norsery. Our stock of 
consisti of the lb)lo\ring kinds : 

40,000 Apple Trees, well grown, with ftie headi. 
10,000 Pear, the best softs. 
90,000 Ptech, the best sorts, one and 9 years okL 
13,000 Cherry, fine trees. 
1,000 Plum. 

SjiPO Isabella Orapeo, one and 3 yeaitold. 
Dwarf Pears, Dwarf Apples, Quinces, Apricots, Nectarfnes, Al- 
----- -«_.._ Pieplant, 



Stemliuite Strawberry. 




Manhl—SL 



W. T. 4 E. SMITH. 



Hi^Und Noneriesy NewUnfvliy N* T. 

SAUL lb OO. haTe the plenNire to annowiee to tbeirpMrvM, 
and the fMie tw gnuuu^ that their stock of 



FBUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, he, 
which ihey o0er for sale this spring, is of the very best qwdity, and 
•nbraces everytiiing in their line that can be procured in the trade. 

Dealers and Planters of trees on a large $eakf wiU be ireaied with 
on as liberal terms, as can be. done by any establishment of repota- 
tioo in Uie country ; they flatter themselves that for correctness of 
nomenclalnre of rreils, (which is a serions consideration lo plamers,) 
that their stock ii as nearly perfect as can be. having all been propa- 
gated on their OMm croonds, from mmd o uNcd $omte$j under the per- 
sonal sunervision of Mr. Sanl. 

They liave propagated in large qaantities,an th« hading wad ttamd' 
mrdmriniUj which art proved lo i)e bciit adapted for general onltjva- 



tioo, eqwcially diose roeommendod by the American Poradogical 
Congress, at its several sessions, as weU as all novel^Sj and certain 
kinds particularly soiled tocertaui sections andlooaliiiesof the Uiu<hi, 
and the Canada*. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to ofirr 
Ibr sale, and among the largest in the eomitry, and eousisu of over 
dOjOpO saleable treos. 

Tite stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as well as Plums, Cher- 
ties, Apricots, Peaches, Neciariiies, and Quinces, alio Grape-vines, 
Sooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and Strawberry pUoits in great 
variety, Ao.^&c. 

Also Pearson C^oince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise 
stocln^ for Pyramids aiid Dwarfs for garden culture, and of which 
there is a choice assortment of the kiticl« that succeed best on ihose 
stocks. 

DteiduoHt and Eoergreen Omanunial TVtes and Skrnbo, 

100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Oniamental Trees, embracing 
all the well known kinds saitable for street planting, of szira tino; 
such as Sagar and Silver Maple, Chinese Ailamhus, HocftsChMtuoi, 
Caialpa, European and American Ash, Upright lentiscos leaved Ash, 
• Upright Gold Barked Ash, Flowerini^ Ash, Three Tlionied Aoacia, 
Kentucky Coflee, Silver Ahele Tree, American and Eorrpean Bass- 
wood or linden, American and European Elm in several varieties^ 
kji. Also all the more rare and select, as wull as well known kuKls 
suitable for Arboretums, Iawii and door-yard plaating, &c.j such as 
Deodar and Lebanon Cedars; Araucaria or Chilian Pine; Cryptome- 
ria japouica; the diiTereut varictiea of Pines, Firs, Spruces, Yews, 
Arborviteas, &c. 

WEEPING TREES.— New Weeping Ash, (Frasinus lontiscifo- 
]ia peudttla,) the okl Weepiug A«k,gohl barked Weening Ash, Weep- 
ing Japanese Sopliora, Weeping Kims (of sorts.) Umhrella Uaaded 
Locust, Weepuig Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, l4irge Weeping 
Ohtrry, Weeping Birch, Weeping Beech, Ac, A,C4 together with 
eyery variety of rare Maple, Native and Foreign ; Flowermg Poach. 
Almond and Cherry; Chesuiuts, Spanish and American: Purple and 
Copper Beech; Juoas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip Tree, Osage 
Orange, PMdowiua, Monutuin Ash, (American and European,) Mag- 
aeiias of sorts, with many other things— including some 900 varieties 
of Shrubs, Vines, Garden and Climbing Roses in great variety ; such 
M Hybrid Perpetuals, or Remootants, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bour- 
bon, Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Provence, Bourbon, Tea, China, Noi- 
saltoand Prairie Roees; also Herbaceous Plants in great variety, 
Ibo,. Jte.. for which see Catalogne, a new edition of whieh is just is- 
•Sed. and wiU be forwarded to all post-paid applicanu. 

A laive quantity of Arborviis for Screens, and ] 
6iiaffe for Hedge plants. 

Newbiu-gh, March 1, 18fil-3t 



Bockthom and 



THIS new variety of the Strawberry is for sale and will be sent 
onl, to appUcants in the spring of 1853. price one dollar per do- 
zen. Orders may be addressed to Samnd Walker, Roxbwy, or u> 
Mr. Aaell dowditch, at the Massachusetts Hortieultiiral Seed Store, 
School Street, Boston, 

The Frait Committee of the Massachveits Horticnltwai Society, 
report of the variety as follows:— ''Walksb's Skkoliso;** thtn 
strawberry has now been fruited three years , it is a dark colored 
berry, of good size, a very abmidant bearer^ of high flavor, very fino 
quality, and it wifl oe^ it is believed an acquisition. It is a stamumte, 
worthy, as the committee diinkf of an exiaided Tultivation. BostSM, 
June adtkj 1851. 

Fruit, Ornamental and Evergreen trees, shrubs, ftc^ for sale atthtt 
nurseries of SaKi UEL WALKER, 

Feb. I— Jt. Roxbnry, Mass. 

GREAT COLLECTION OF FRUIT TREES* 

HOYSY If CO., Cam^ridgt Nwr$erie$j near BooUm, Mau., 

INVITE the attention of cultivators of choice fruit to their verj 
extensive c<41ection of fmit trees^ of all kinds^ more particulariy 
of pears, cmbraciiig every variety worthy of euttivatiou, fo be ob- 
minede ilfaer in Europe or this country. Of all their immeuee varieties, 
apeeimen trees have been planted out on the borders of the walks, 
iHimbering more than fwrfos hundred trees, most of which aie iiovr 
iu bearing, aflurding a fine opportunity for the iuspectioii of the Ouii. 

XnOHTT THOnSAMB PEAR TREBB^ 

are now ofl^red lor sale, embracing all the popalar, pruved, and well 
known sorts, as well as every new variety, of recent introduction. 
Tlieir slock is unosually fine this year, and tlicy invite the auentioo 
of dealers and fruit cultivators to their v-ry extensive collectioM. 
Trees of all sizes, firom tn* lo teoon years old, both upon the qaiac* 
and pear stock. 

3,00U splendid trees of Swan's Orange, or Onondsga, one of th« 
largest and best of autumn pears^ one to five years old, many of tbcm 
follof frnit buds. 

6^000 extra sized ppmrnidai trees <m the quince, four to six yoai» 
oU, and full of firuit buda. 

4l>plM.~-Upwards of 900 vanatiea, inclnding all the new and s»- 
perior sorts. 

CAsTTMs.— More than 75 of the very finest kinds in cultivation. 

Flnms.— Upwards of 60 varieties, uiclodiiig among them Ae Hc- 
Langhlan, Oen Hand. Reine Claude de Bavay, Diap d'or Ei^rin. 

Feodum — Nearly 80 choice sorts, embracing Stetson's Seedtinc, 
White Ball, Reine des Verges, *c. 

JprieotSy NeetarineSj and Quineee of all th^ best kiiKls. 

Jbup6«m'«s. filmwftsmss, Cwrant^^ G itom bt rrU s^ Ste. in variety. 

" .'dprooed High Bladdmrf. one of the finest frails in cnltivaliDa 

4>ra|w«.—Sixiv varieties of the finest foreign kinds ; all eallivated 
A pots and suitable fur graperies i also ibe DIANA, which H. k Co. 
first introduced into notice, and which has pruved to bo the laoei 
valuable native grape. 

Figs.— Twelve of the best soru, including the Blaek of St. BCi- 
chaels, Nerii. Ac. 

Seime of tiie best kinds of Pears, Apples and other fruits. 

Stoeke for fruit trees, of the Pear, Apple, Quitice, Plum, Cherry, 
Ace., by the 100 or 1000. 

aedjge Flan«s-<XJ,000 Buckfhom, Privet, Arborviiss, Jfcc. AlM^ 
a great ooUectieo of all the finest 

Onuontiitia Treoo, Shnibo, and Xfirgneoi. 

Jmong v^ieh are fhefMomng rate hinda: 

Weeping 2W«s.— Weefiiiig Mountain Ash, Weepifiia Elm. Weep* 
ing lame, {^ sorts.) Weeping Ash, Weeping Po|Aar, Weeping Cher- 
ry, (S lortA,) Jkc. 

Bare Sftrnfts.— Weigelia Rosea, Forsythia Viridissima and SpiriM 
Pruuifolia HIeuo, three new and «egani shrubs, by the doaenor hwi» 
dred. Berberis Purpurea, an unique purple leaved variety, wiA 
foliage as dark as the nurple beech. 

Rhododendront and Axaka».-~K nilendid collection of upwards 
of 00 varieties, aUperfieOf hardfj and the most magnificent shrubs. 

Oak*. — Qnercus Fastigiata and Purpurea, twoel^:aat trees, of m- 
pidgTowth. 

Mvergaeen 7Vee«.— Deodar Cedar and Cedar of Lebanon, Arauca- 
ria, Juniperus Pendula and Snicicea, Siberian Arborvitae, Piuiv 
Cembra, Cryptomeria Japonica, &c. 

Aoses.— flOO varieties, including 90 sorts of Prairias. 

Btahonia if«(/bh'wm, one of Uie most beautiful evergreen under 
shrubs, petfeetfy hardy. 

Vines and CUmbing Pfamto.— <7bmmoii Irish Ivy. Large Leaved or 
Giant do., GoM snd Silver Striped do. Wistarie giiiensis, Lonioera 
Brownli, and other sorts. Clematises in variety, J^c, ^e. 

And a iplendid collection of 

Green -kouM Plants, Hardf Perenniai Ftotoers, ^v., 

among which 900 varieties of Camellias; 35 of Aialeas; 50 of Fb- 
largouiums; 50 of Verbenas; 000 of Roses; 9S of Carnations: 50 
of Phloxes; 30 of Pmonies: 900 of Dalilias. the rare' Japan Lilies, 
Ac. he. Messrs, H. h Co. have been awarded the hif^st preminmn 
by the Mass. Hort. Society, for Roses, Carnations, Axaleas, CamcU 



lias, Phloxes, Rhododendrons. Pelargoniums, he. 
Oy^ CatalogiMs will be forvrarded by mail to all post-paid appU* 



A liberal discount to dealers and to gentlemen purchasing larg* 
quantities. 

(O^ Trees packed aaiely for transporlalioii to any pari of the Uni- 
ted Stales. Address 

March 1— 9u HOVEY h CO., 7 Merchant's Row, Boston. 
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ImproTed Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Darhain, Devon, Hereford, Aldeniey, and Ayr- 
shire breed*. 
SHEEP, of the Native aiKi French Merhio, Saxony, South-Dowi), 
and Cocswoid. 
PIGS of th^ Lineoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. - 

From oar long experience as breeders and dealers m the above 
kinds of stock, and onr excellent si(aati<Hi lor purchasing ajid ship- 

C'ug, we think we can do as good jastice to ordeia, as any other 
>use in the United Slates. A B. AXXiEN Jb CO ,^ 

Jan. 1, 18Sa--if. 18B and 191 Water sL, New>York. 

For Sale, 

A THOROUGH bred Devon Boll. He has been exhibited at 
"tAree" agricultaral fairs, and has taken the first premium at 
each. He is a very superior uuiinal, and will be three years old next 
nonth. THOMAS HANCOCK, 

Feb. 1,1858— ^ Ashtmi Nuneries, fiuriingtoii, New-Jersey. 

Ayrshire Ballit for Sale. 

fl'^HF. tboraogk bred Ayrahire Balls *' General Taylor," and " Voong 
JL Prince,*' — the former i^ three years old, and the latter two years 
old next April. Both of them were sired by the Massachaeetts So- 
ciety's Imported IkiU " Prince Albert," and are out of the fine fall 
blooded Cows '^ Diana,'* and Primrose. They are in color dark 
brown — perfectly sound and docile, ajid are in all respects as desira- 
ble animals for l>reeders of dairy stock, as can be found in the coun- 
try. For terms apply to SAMUEL HENSHAW. 
Boston, March 1, 18S&— 3t. 

1^ _ij__i _ _ ■ — — —^ — ■■- 

Blaek Hawk Colt. 

THE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, will stand at the stable 
of the subscriber, the ensuing seascm, will serve a limit- 
ad number of mares. Raven will be four y<*ars old the first of June 
next. He resembles bis noied sire closely, except that he is larger, 
weigbuig at thia time about 1100 Iba. He gives promise of making 
an extraordiiwry trotter, and is one of the wry bett of the Black 
Hawk Colts. His dam is a much admired Morgan maro^-greal 
grandsire, Cork of the Roek. 

Tlie rabscriber also offers for sale his Two- Year Old Stallion Colt, 
Falcon ; sire, Falcoii — grandsire, Black Hawk—dam, a well blooded 
Virginia mare. Falcon is a very beautiful animal, possessing in a re- 
raarkaMe degree the Morgan characteristics — of a kuid and docile 
tamper, already well broke to the harness, in which his action Is bold 
and el^niut. If he is not sold he will remain at the stabl e of th e sub- 
scriber fur the coming season. BOBBINS BATTELL. 

Norfolk, Comi., March 1, 18S2— at. 

FOWLS AND saa& 

THE great desire manifested hi New- England for proeoriiig good 
Pooltry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, i\r«w«M, JIom., to pay 
particular attention lo breeding and importing first rate stock. Ail 
penous desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upoii being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fowls for 
sale by him, are the following, which he ia vary particular in breeding. 
Shanghae — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marsh stoek. 
Chittagougs. 
Royal Cochin China. 
Black Shangbae. 
Bunnah Pootras, 
While Shanghais, 
J)ieal«rB in Fowls or ^gs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. 40 Stau Sfrcti, Botum, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference I » Mr. J. Van DirsKN, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 
Boston, Aug 1,1891— ISt. 

TO FARMERS.— -POUBRETTE. 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Poa- 
dreile with dispatch, and in all eases with a/WaUy maMt^/befumlar. 
fftde, at their nsaal prices, 81.50 per barrel tot any onauuty over six 
barrets, .3 barrels R>r $5,— 98 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New- York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun> 
dreds of certificates as to the efficacy, cheapneas. and superiority in 
all respects of their Poodrette over any other known manure for 
raising a crop of com— also to A. J. Downnig, Esq., B. M. Waiaon, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cashing, J. M. Thorbum & Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State : 

WASHncoTOK, March 19, 1850. 
" If I neglect the aimual parchade of some af this article, my gar- 
deuerer is sure to remind me of it. He thinks It almost indiipensa. 
ble, within his garden fence ; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuable^ and cheaper, I thiuk^ than any other 
manure at your prices. A prmcipal one, is the enrichment or lawns 
and pleasure growids^ in grass, wnere the object is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth m the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring." 

All commnnieations addreseed to the " LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt straet, N«w-York," wfll meet with 
prompt oiiauiion. Jan. 1, 189A— Ot. 



Kew and Important ImviajiGe. 
ITortlMni V. TorkLhro ttook lug. Ck)., FlaMmigk V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legialatare of the State of New-Yor^ 
Jtdy. 1861. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stoek insure? 
against Death, by the combinea risks of Fire, Water, Aoeideiiti.Dia- 
eases, &c. CAPITAL, •50,000. 

DnucTORn. 
James Fur, Waahinsftoncoauty. Amasa C. Moore, Olintoa oomitf* 
Joa^ Pouor, ao John Boyuion, do 

OUf Abell, do Zephaniah C Piatt, do 

Pelatiah Richards, Warren oo. Cornelias Halsey, do 
Waiter Gaer, do James AveriU, do 

Wm. B. Calkins. Essex co. Jacob H. Holt, do 

Albert Andrns, Franklin oo. Peter S. Palmer, do 

J<^ii Hortoiu St. Lawrence co. George Moore, do 

Thomas Convey, do Henry G. Hewitt, do 

JAME8 FARR, Presklenl. G. MOORE, Platubuivh, 8e<**y. 
A. C. MOORE, Vice-Peat. 2. C PLATT, do TrsM. 
I. C. MIX, IN>rt Ami, Geu. Agent. 

October Id, 1651. 

Tkts company are now organized and ready to receive iq^iem* 
tioiis for insurance. It is confideiitiy believed that the owners ot va- 
luable mumals will avail themselves ci tlie atU-oninges offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine immrances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for insuranee 
are equally applicable to all. 

The company have adopted socth rates aii, they believe, will Air- 
nish the means of paving ordiiuuy looses, without resort to on nsnrns 
ment. Bat to guard against cxtraordhmiy losses, winch may arise 
from contagious diseases or epidemics, it becomes necessary to ra- 
quire prenuum notes. ■ ■ 

To the Ownen of EortM aad Lire stock. 

QgUt ^ the Nwlkem New- York Lwe Stock ln». Co.y I 
Plattsbubgh, August 16, 1851. | 

The Direeiorff of the al)Ove Company, uicorporated bythe Legisia- 
tiure of the Stale of New- York, at iia extra sessioii in July, 1861, re- 
spectfully request your atteuiion tathe following facts bearmgonUna 
sabject. 

IsC. Value of this class of property. By the census of 1845, tbara 
wem at thai lime in the State or New- York, as follows : 

Horses^ 

One-half a miUion, 505,155 

NeatCmtOej 

Over two millions, 9,079,3X 

Cowi milkedy 

Nearly a miUion, 090,490 

fifcsrp, 

Over six mdlions, 0,443,865 

ffog*, 
Over one million and a half, 1,584,944 

Without making any estimate of the value of this property, h is 
apparent that it is immense ; extending to every inhabited not, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence of toa in* 
habitants 

9d. These animals are suliect to disease and accident. It is Baser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Stock Inaoranoa, 
as a fuel which cannot be disputod, that the aggregate loss upon this 
species of properly throughout New-Enffland, is greater than the 
lovsea by fire ; at all events, it is a fact mutoubi ed that the annual losi 
is very great, and the oMnier is leA unprovided with any means (^se- 
curity against the hazard incident to this description or property. 

ad. Toe knowledge of this risk is one of the leading niudrauces to 
improvement in the breed of that useful and noble ammal. the horse* 

Men of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loBB tbey must every day risk, to the amount often from fiva 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valnable breeding horse. 

With the ample security to be affoided by sound Insurance Cobk 
paiiies, the investment of capital in horses and live stock may be 
nude as safe and safer than the corn'ing of freight on the seas and 
uilaiid waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last busineai 
steady and profitable ; while without it, it would want the confidenoa 
which that oranch of bnsiness iww commands. Tlie absence of thia 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thirds of its value 
needed for an emergency. 

While the owier of the ship, " the play thing of the vritid, 
waves." may obiam any reasonable advance ; lite owner of eqtltaUr 
valuable property, invests) in horses and cattle, cannot obtaui a'doi- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market. ' In 
vain does the owner of the horse appeal lo his industry or nsefbllM 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease aiid accidental 
that aa security it is utterly worthless. 

4tli. The Insurance principle comes in. and does for him what Life 
Insurance has done for the young beginner in trade, taking awigy tbo 
risk arishig from the uncertainty of hfe. 

It \vill w for him what Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal prc^erty ; placing him nearly on a level MritlMhe owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this company, thefiiat 
chartered hi thb state for this chfeci. The Directors mtend it aholl 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deaerve the eoufidaoM 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be Aimished by the agents of the oompoaj. 

GsoBos Mooxs, Secretary. JAMES FARR, " 

Dec. 1— 6t. 
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Agricultaral Books 

F all kinds, for sale at the Cnltivator Office, 407 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 

EmMre IV^orli. VmsbrMlseti, 14M Paces, Cromrn <i«wrt«, 

8iK Aollara. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, UNIVERSITY EDITION, $1 T.-i. 



WEBSTER'S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY, - - - 
WEBSTER'S fflGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY,- - 
WEBSTER'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER'S ELEMENTARY SPELLING-BOOK, - 
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83. 
45. 
010. 
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Foiming a Complete Series, and affording a National Standard, thus securing 
Unifonnity of Orthography and Pronunciation for the millions that 

are to oonstitute this vast Republic. 

OP THE SPELLING-BOOK ONE MILLION COPIES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY. 

The leading Series cf School Booke published in this Country y are hosed upon 

WebsUr's System, 

*«* Tbere in no other scknowledoed Standard fai tUa ooimtrv or Great Britain ; and the 
following, among many othen, ahow ue riewa of prominent gentwmen through the oosntry, 
on thia aubject : — 



r< 



** We rejoice that it bide fair to beeone Uie Stakbako 
DicnoNART to be naed bj the nttmarooi millioat of 
peojile who ere to inhebit the United StalM." 
9f i04 MtmhtTt af OmgrtfB. 

" We reeommeod it to ill who deiire to iiowew THE 
MOST COMPLFTE, AOCUBATE, AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OP THE LANGUAGE.** 

Danikl WiBiTBR, Lswie CAse, Thovab H. 
fiirroic. end thirty other members of the United 
Btatei Senate. Millard Fillmorr. Tbko- 
i>ORR Frbluiohuyckn, Chftbortlor of UnivertitT 
of N. York. Wiluam H. CAimRLL, Ed. N. T. 
DfBt. Sehool Journal. Gborab N. BRio«e, Gov. 
MamaebmeUe. Wiluam B. Calhour, See. of 
State, MaMaehuetti. Richard B. Rvbt, Com. 
Common Sebooh, N. Hampthfre. T^bodoRb F. 
Kiro, Sup. Behoob,- N. Jetiey. Robbrt C. 
WiMTHROP, Speaker U. S. Hooae of Rep. Ed- 
mund BuRKR. Com. Patent!. Johh Your«, Got. 
New York. CBRiiToraBR Moroan, See. State 
Jc Sup. Com. Seh. N. York. Altah Hninr, Tree*. 
N York. Rer. Samubl H. Coz,D.D. Ltmar 
Bbbchbr, D. D., Pre*. Lane Seminary. Caltin 
E. Stowb, D. D., ProC do. Rot. Hbmar Hum- 
PBRRT, D. D., late Pree. Ambent Collefe. Rer. 
RxRA Krllbr, D. D. Pree. Witlenbeif Collefe, 
Ohio. M. A. Dcrhl, Prof, in do. N. A.Gib«brI 
Prof, in do. Bbiuamin Labarbr, D. D. Prm. of 
Middlebury College ; and other distioguiibed gen- 



pnnrineialiime, lo to apeak; and prodnoe nnifonnitj and 

Wofdi woold then 



elefanee in the oae of our languafe. 
be nied by erery one in the laaie aei 
defined by thai able tosieogiapher.** 



in which (hey are 



Got. Wood, pf 0U», m kis Ammuml M—sagt, J t Mrn arg 

ISSSt, remark* : 
^ It it admitted to be the mort valuable work of the 
kind extant, by the learned men both here and in Europe j 
and iti general nee in our ■chv li would break down all 



Gor. Eaton, tf Fermvut : 

'* I had the giaUfieaUon of Memff WBB9TBR*a Dio- 
TioNART adopted aa the Standard Dictiorart for the 
Sehoob of Vermont. I was gratified— became I Alt that 
this work was worthy tohe* SUndard ; that It afibcded 
a safe harbor after long tossing upon a sea of -doubt and 
uieeitainty ;-^ seeura resting {daee from the fluctuations 
to whieh our hmguage has long been subjected, and to 
which, wUheut this work, H woiUd still, as much as ever, 
bes 



Hon. F. W. Sbreman, Btate SuperinUmient ofSekooU 

in Michigan : 
" This work baa been adopted as the Standard Dic- 
tionary in the sehoob and colkwas of most of the States 
of the Union : and State offieen in charge of tlie system 
and sBl^leet of Education, io various Btetes, have reoom- 
meoded appropriations for its purchase by the legishiture.** 

Sbcrbtart Morgan, irf JVe» York: 

"As a Standard of orthography and orthoMy, its 
claims to general adoption have been recognised by tlie 
BMNt eminent scholars and st atesmen of our land ; and as 
a purely American work, prepered at great expense, and 
emanatmg fW»m a sooree entitled to die hMiest eredit and 
respect, it commends itself strongly to the adoption of 
our Sehool Districts generally.** 



PRor«eaoR Stowb, tf 

'*The Standard, wherever the English language is 
spoken, it deserves to be, must be, is, and will be." 



h 



t^gr Dr. Websfcer^a £ JKMtional Booka are belieyed by intelligent judgee to have done more 
than any other oause wliatever, to aeoore that freedom from provincialisma, and uniformity in 
the pronttnoiat;9U and nae of language, ao remarkable in the United Statea, eapeoially oonaider- 
ing tlie great and oonatant in6ux of foreign popnlataon. 

tW * Gentlemen intereated in popular edooation, Saperintendenta, Teachera, Parenta, and 
othera, are respeotfuHy invited to confer the adaptation of Dr. Webster's Series of Dictionariea, 
&o., above mentioned, to secure and perpetuate thia desirable uniformily. 
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MJITERV Jt CO^S 

OYERSHOT THRESBmCG MACHINE, WITH 

Tibrating and Revolving Separalon. 

The abore Thrtfhen have been exteiMlvely mannfaetured and 
•old by viibr the past aU yean, and with a iteadily inrrwMiny de- 
maud. Dunnir the two years last past, and with our latest IrajroTed 
Rail Road Power^ their, s^e has more than doubled orar the same 
length of time befere. 

Althooffh over two thousand of these freshen hsTe been sold by 
us up to lEiis time, and whbout exception have given the fullest sati^- 
Actioo as heretoK>re made, we can safely say they are, as now 
made, worth at least fiAy per cent more than hereKNore, and with- 
oal any iiiorease in prices being eharged for them. 

Then- oonstraolion is soeh that the grafai and straw are carried by 
Iha eylinder from a level feeding tame, oww and between it and 
the concave, which is plaoed above instead of below as is generally 
done fai others. The cylinders being 96 lo 30 hiehes long, and 14 
inshea diameter, are much longer but smaller than those generally 
in nse-j-giiong more room for feeding, in pnlportion to work done, 
and doiiw it nearer the centre of motion, and working easier, as 
the smaller the diameter the greater the power. Again, we require 
fa«t about half Uie number of spikes in the cyiuider, and an increased 
aution, so that the spikes may pass through with a velocity soffi- 
eient to take off all tiie grain. 

T^ coneavea have an increased number of spikes, which for both 
eyUnder and concave are swodged into uniform shape and size, from 
the beat Swedes Iron, 'niey are set with an incliniation which ad- 
nits the straw and grain to pass freely, and with as little breakm^ of 
the straw as is oousistent with a perfect separation of the grain— 
thus producing a sort ot strippinff or carding process. The concave 
is so coniued as to be readily aqosted and present any deaired angle 
of Iheapikas to the grain, and also increase or decrease the capacity 
of the throat, thereby retaining the straw a longer or shorter space oif 
time in passing, as the euiditioa and kinds of grain may re- 
quire. By this arraiigement, there is a saving of power of from 30 
lo 50 per cent, over i&e ordinary Tlireshers, whose spikes pass each 
other at right angles, which operation ueceSHirily breaks the straw 
into many pieces at the expense of much power — a process much 
mofe easily done with a good hay cutter with diarp knives, than 
with the roonded edges which well formed spikes present to the 
straw. The feeding-table is level, allowing the feeder to stand ap- 
right and be little annoyed by dost^ dirt, Ac. ; the over*shot motion 
mvoida aeeidants to men or machine, (by pcerventins any stones, 
Btieka, Ae. getting into it in feeding,) which fireqaenuy oecnr with 
the mclined feedina board. The grain by this motion ia elevated 
aofficiently to be tnrown upon a la^e seive or s^Mrator, where it 
in aeparatad tmm the straw and lUls dwongh upon the gronnd or 
floor, together with the fine ehaff, dust, Ac, while the straw is dis- 
chaigedrat the end c4 the separator, rsady for stacking or binding. 

The ShaAs of onr cvlinders are made of solid oast steel, mannme- 
t«ral and imporlad for us exprcHnly for the purpose ; and all the 
bozea or bearmga are made of or lined with BabbeC metal. The 
bozaa used by ua are always of two peta^ in order to be adlosied as 
thay may wear, or to vary the position of tiie cylinder) aa wdl aa to 
allow them to be removed, if necessary for cleaning ot repair, with- 
oot removing the pulleys or other parts of the machine. This is an 
important aovanlage o^er those braces which are made of a aort of 
tube, and only removed by first removing the poDeys, he. he, and 
are never adjastaUe to accommodate themsdves to any wearing. 

The Pulleys are polished and fitted to both ends of the shaft and 
oonfined by nuts ana screws, and with onr India ruM)or bandwhieh 
we invariably uae, form a perfectly air-tight oonnectioo; theroby 
bringing the abnospheric pressure to our aid, and prevenling any 
dipping of the band. A baud of this kind, say 30 feet long and 3| 
inches wide, will drive equally strong when four inches looser 
than if made of leather. This kind of band requires little care, 
oompared with leather, is equally pliable in all temperatnres. and is 
BoC uected by dryness or wet. grease, acid or dust. It is made with 
bat one joint and that smoothly cemented and copper riveted, and Is 
oqnally durable for straight bands as leather, the difference in eoat 
being a little in ftivor of mdia rubber. The chief advantage of naing 
these bands, is cauainf leas alreas vpon the sfaafUk allowing them to 
nm with less fiiction and wear on both riiafts andf boxes. 

CLEAlf ER AND TfiniESHER, COMBITfED. 

Daring the past three years we have spared neither time or money 
■aendeavoriag to produce, at one and th» same time, a CLEANING 
THBBSHER, whieh will perform as well and rapidlv as oar 
Thresher and Separator, witn the aame foree of men ana team to 
oyeiaie it, whMe the increaaad eoat of each oombinaiieo should not 
oaneed the value of a good Ihnning aiU, (say S5 to tao.) Daring 
the past two seasons we have succeeded to onr entire satisfocticn in 
alt l e au e m s excepting eoat of constmotion, the increased expense of 
naaanotoring being some fifty to seventy-five dollars, and bringing 
the price flilly op to that of Pitts' celebrated Patent IVeriier and 



Ubaner, which has been extensively and favorrt>ly known through- 

the past afiae: 
Ihr two hut soi, well made, and driven by oar two horse power, will 



m yeara ; and v^n adapted 



oat tiia whole oooolry for the 

for two hm sei, well made, an^ 

do as well as any now in use, our own not excepted, setting 

perhaps aomething in quantity of work done. 

The gjeat excess of the demand being for our Threshers and Sep- 
arators instead of Cleaners, we are ccnifelled to confiue ourselves 
and fikcilities chiefty to the former, making Cleaners oiily to order, 
sad at the price of one hundred dollars each instead of soTcnty-fiTa 
•i heretofore advertised by ns. 

From oar own observations, and the slow adoptkm of the Cleaner 
QOmbined, when used by farmers with bams ana for their own por- 
poaea, we would not recommend them on the ground of eoonomyi 
aa the grain can generally be threshed better and fhMer with the 
Boparatnr? and the simi^city ol the one as compared with the other, 
togeihor with the diflanace of skin reqalted in those alianding both 



kinds, is vaadT In fiivor of the Thresher and Sepavalor. ThpseAu^ 
mors using their straw for feeding, or selling in market, find it much 
more valuable when threshed with the Seporalor. It is entirely free 
from the dust, dirt and fine chaff which is mixed thoroughly throo^ 
the whole mass by the current of air tlirownfrom a Cleaner. 

In field threshing and where time is of the greatest cnnskleration, 
and there is risk from exposure to weather, the straw of little vanMy 
larxe Cleaners, with more men and horses, are often preferable. 

we have received many complinientajry letters concerning <Nnr 
Thresher and Separator, and in everv instance where both ha?a 
been used the preference for economy naa been given the Thresher 
and Separator for farmers own uae. 

We cannot better expreas the general feelin* emong me ftrmera 
concerning the relative advantages of ThreaheTS and Heparalov^ 
and Threnhers and Cleaners, than by giviuff Extracts from serom 
correspondents who have seen and used both. 
JEstrad /^vmlsttsr •/ Rosol KoLBOuan, •/ PmU flW, if. T. 

"Sirs,— Since the first two hundred bushels of wheatthreahai 
whh your laleM improved Rail Rood Hone Power and Thre^ig 
Machine and Separator, they have performed well. Two or thraa 
fiirmers, neighbors near me, desire machinea for their own oae: 
how soon can you ship ihcm after they are ordered, end c«i yon 
sell them any less on account of the latenem of the m^»*>^ * ^""f* 
very much to sell two or three of them here, if possible, not only 
because I think the purchaners would lie belter pleased with then, 
but because Mr. Osborn, Wheeler's agent, and who has one oT 
Wheeler's Two Horse Power ThrrsherH and W*™*];^ ."^I^ " 
determined that none of yours shaU be ioW if he cmnrprevent it. 

In a subMqneni letter, he again writes us, "TJe ^^orelMeoi 
Wheeler's Power sixl Wmoo wer, the more I don't like it ner aon 
thresh just about seveuty-five bushels of first rate wheal per day.*' 
Sttrmemf UUw frmmY^. H CHALMMa, Iftfi O^iwaf, Sm; C0. 

" OentUmen,-^ have a anpll team, and, wkh «<^*« ««™°5 
and wiUwet their drawing in Siamese, I put through »"«V5«*J^ 
of wheat at the rate of one hundred every ten minutes, 1M«»«JJI 
thorooghiy . Much more could be done for a shwt tune ; bni Imjm 
with t£i elevauon and labor of twm as luse m f<»»^2^SLJ2S!^ 
I firmly beUeve your improved Power Thresher and Separ ator wm 
supeiside anything I have seen Many farmers prefer AeT^r»wher 
ai£separat(« to lEe Winnowers, as grain em be threshed fa.lgr and 
better Jviihoul them^-requirina less raw^'jf.f^ViJ^LSaMS 
time for cleaning with a gooa Faimmg Mttl. ^.J^JJ^/^^JS 

Wheeler's Horse Powers, with T>'«»»«^"!^2?L!™!',**jIiS2 
here, threshing but one quarter ss fast as I dp with »«" ™*<™Jr 
An ^igfat HoSe Power,^with Thresher «d,C»«««i;;^»^*^ 
vicinii?, requiring twice ••. m««y «^^ » J^TS^^tf^KSf ^ 



vicinity, requiring twice as many ™«°i '■ J^^~:7t^r' 'kIA 
taUng awi? the Jtraw from both, to threiji leas par djj »*«« 

I wi^ yoa to write me if you !»▼• °»^« »7J1!2K^^U 2.ma.>> 
mine, and have yoa Powera, Ac , on hand, aa I expect to seU soma. 



mioa. 

sinea 



•, fhi. 9< last. 



« GeoilaaMn,-^ AAer givnig yoor improved Horse Power ™«*Mir 
mid lKSmSrathoro4k aJTl coosidw^^ 

SSitrtrieTit wStom my P«rf«^V^»SS d2L.ti£?un3?sSJ 

JSS5SS£.g wSl iSrS^ ^^"^ airangemwit. 

power or woikmuMbip." ^ «-«. 

JWrarta/lsttsrAeatW.D Miumii, ^^^"--^ f*^;^;*^^^^ 
"GenUemen,-! write to know y<>wJ«™J SSuZS^^whShl 
Rafi Road Horse Power. 1 enclose a copy of ^®22L\«bWJ 
SSivrffrom his_yent; and if your, <«>P«?ff^:^^2?S 
oousider this an oiSr for one Jfor which Iwill "J^" "SiTof E 
yovawwer. I have tried i^ieeler's J^^^^.^V*' J^lSiSml 
V^L bat find the friction so great upon the pmions that it caMca no 
to thhUc it oaanot be a lasting power." 

JWrwlAoai imtr qf J. N. RorriMa, mf^gtmiU.J^f. ^J^' 
'iJSirsInH-YoS laat ••». o^"^-* Homo P^~jn^ 
and Separaw baa "i^Wy •"Jved^ m J« Jj^^TSSSiioi^ 
whole have giren the best of «t»ifi««»"»~JJ'l!?iJ!S^3^ 
IVe?yone. A Saw MHl has not been tried, tat pie«««i^{^ 




iiBo w !»»%» yoor opinion <~. . 

always ready lo give everythi ng its d uo." 

our Threshers and Separators, and •**;. ^^JJJIm nenooi fiom 

Horse Powers, ^^ ^ ^X^^^^^SS^^^^^ 
among the manylo whom we hnverecoitiy sow »««, ^^^^ ^ 

excloSire the ^lyler PJ^T'.SaSS eih' Sd inSS?3 

favor ofour own, of from five ^J^^^Sl^ ' 

cases, they are being used for public threshing. 
Hon/m. SHERWOOD, Attbwn,N. t. ; 
JNO. McD. McINTYRE, Esq . Albanv> N. T.^^ 
JNO. N. ROTTIBR8, EsqTl^argevitfe, Jefleraonoow,!!. «., 
H. L. 8TEWARTS7Root,Albray Comity, 
JACOB LANSING, Qreenbuah, Rensselaer County, 
REflBEN YOUNG* Berne, Albany 92«a7» . rw.«f . 
OBORGB L. HAYilES. F^dtonham, ?«>ff«SJ,^^ 

SMITH * CO., Canaiohane,Montgon»ry^j«»yi 

DETMAR, Canaioharie, Montgomery ^^^y^yt 

DEIVBNDORP/Fort Plain, Montgomery Coo«y, 

R 8TILWELU Port «>«» M^Ufomery Courtlyj^^ 
COOPER h WOODRUFF, Wmertovim,J^r«mC^ 
JNO. A. DUNN, (Saratoga and WhiiehaBR.R,) SM«Wfa, 
JOHN POST, Boonvffle, Oneida County, N. Y , 
ELA MERRIAM, Leyden, Lewis County, PT ^^. 
J. C. COLLINS, fconiaUovaio, Lewis County, N. Y. 
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Aprii^ 



WM. R. PRINCE * CO., Flwblag, 

• Off AtfiBoKimt IVw.- 
'DEARS.— An InmcnM nuoibcr of mII lina, fnm 3 ID 8 ynn, 
Sl gnAad— mcludiug •miiduiU, niid Pynuiuibuil Psu ninlQiunc*. 
Of Ik(H ■boul B,nw u« mry tun, uid in ■ bearine •lute. 

APPLEa CiknriH, n-nu, Jf™>u, PwJIu »d QnHcn, oT nil 
Ktt^h^taiiftnni'aKiiaiiisAct extra lurceiin, aHLUbls fotim. 
nediala beariiyr. EMr(THi> IV«i ami SknSi. >iid olher Ommim- 
tiil Trttiatd SlmUtry, of ulialutc iiHa fur pronipl oniamcm u 

(mit IViuiiiut Skrsli ^iiniiU(riiiii,yDF miTiwuf, Hid ftir rar- 
Cnten iniHFluiMl uid 'laubtiilicd— ui/ inoompu-Bbly Hiperior 



BTRAWBERtU&S.— A cnUeclioii ■Jtogalbn'oiiivall>d,u^ vlkh 

Ajburvilv Ud ocber EvAfgrMIU, LLid 0«age OrangVT tud Wuh- 
innoa "niiTii, fee badgo. 
Cbany, nun, Feu, Affle, Ajigsn qainci, luil aiber Hoclu, far 



Oiiec BoiiHuof tit 



SprtX HllL Pipfiii, ■ .[iperior Kedl.nR of th. Newin«Ti Pippin, 
tM par doiH. Suiuf Hifl Upiizciibcrg, ■ liiui lecdlMii of lite tm- 
po* B|iitl.nb«(, BIO par doeii. Qusvii nf AufUit Pcur, new Amen. 
«■■; Tarr lBrn--BelunK and diliciuui, (a fur >ii, A large collec- 



varr iBT».-nclun| 
of OfflaDfeaiu* plaul 



Ih%c «l'e 1 'w'lo ciM 



of Tna Pianiei, »w)tiuiig abtna 9,000 JllilPla. 



iE«u* piauli oT all kuidp, Ivr K>le low Lo cluae up, 

b« largefl eolleetioEi — eompiiAliig all llie new anilf 

•_■«_■ <■ srary iliiia, willi ■ Mock of Tie* !(<■<:•, 4 lo "^ ' 

IKm UO Rilcodid doDble nrieilu 
ODiDleiidirlvariclieaofTnaP-"' 

A (pleiipH coUecuMi of Califi] 

All Ibe cboiceD Foreifn and Native Grapei; Ihe Hnefl Figi, Rau- 
beiriei, CoiTBiiie, Gouaebrriiet and Khuborb. llie fiuert iiew Dah- 
liaa, Geraiiintni, Fuchuas. Veibtiian. Ijuge and Litlrpuiiui Chry. 
aauihemunu, Verbeiiai, and Phloi. Japiii end odier Ltliei, Calochor- 
tna, aud ■ general uaoninenl of BdIIii, 

Pricrd CBLBlDgnes, ■« ibllAwa, ■cnlKipDfi'puiapplicajilieiicloaiDg 

No. L Fmaand Omanuntal Treu. SIiidU and Planu. No. 3. 
Rawa, 1,000 nrinio, aiid Supi^eiiKitl. No. 3. Eitra luge Fiail 
andOmunMlilTM, *e. No. 4. Nowaiid raraTrcetninlPlBiiu. 
.._ . ,.,._..__._ ^_... ,_,. April !—». 



LEff IB G. MORRIS' 

ndid A"""-' Bal«, by Auction, of 

IMPROVED DREEOe OP OOMEBTC ANIMALS, 
TXrH-I- "''• P""" " MOUNT FORDHAM, 1 

JUNE », 185*. 

Applicai™ ,«v- ^ 

aeA, ko u to make it m oUaei fbr penoiia at 
poriiiTo to the biitni bidder, wiilioui rcKr< 

Numbering ahom BUt bead of Homed Stock, inelndinc ■ varirlr 
•r aget and mi. eonuUiia of Pun BrtA SkarUHonu, Ikwu, uul 
JxSiiKa; Smik Dnut Buck Lamii, and a very lew Emi; Omf. 
^ «J ktux amim. CnielopiFi, with Cult Pedigreei, Ao At, 
viU be rcAdy tbrdeliveTy on Ibe firii nf Mny— id bv obiniiicd from 
tkcrabKtiber, oratllieolEceiof auyof the prinripol Altienllnral 
Jonni^ or Store* in Iba Union. Tbu (ale viU olftr Ihe l>eu arpor. 
MaUl' w obtain Tery Sne auiauli I have ever givm, a> I ihall rcdiK* 
niT ben] lower than ever before, cotiMimiliitiiic a trip » EBTope id 
U*bMiIar*ar,andahallnolliaTe>n«ll>erHK until ISM. 

Ilwillbeaeen hf refnenca to ihe prooeeilhigt of onr Stale Agii- 



WDTKa wen in nim^iB : \im\ le. wviHg me mrvien « 
and will nlich propeahion fromiiwh at >re lit lo 
nova^-inie antnH hired will be al ihe risk of tlie o\ 



nt 10 and fton, lo be bonie joint Ijr; tlie tern nf letting lo 

, — or lea, a* paniea atreei nrice to be adjiuled by pnriiea 

—ID be paid in advance, when ihB Ball a taken away ; cinrumHan. 

IfAronthe bragoing oaidjtidi^ihrafl celebrmied prixe DoIIf — 
"HUDt," ■ DsTon. nine yeara old: " LiK^iTtxi,'' Bbcm-tiom, 
ftmryeanoU; Loaa EamouR," SUiiL-h<un,ihm: lennaid Pe- 
dignsa will be a iveu in Calaloguea. 

afaall have lecuiid two or ihrae yearly feiM of their progeny; and u 

0OI sell ibem, aa 1 wiih ig beep control of their propagating qvaliljea 

AH, imported direct from the celebrated Jonu Wehh; and *'« Ave 
jroBlkg DdcId, wiiinan alao, bred by me, from Buck) and Ewea m. 
poclnl direct from Ihe above celebtnled breeder; they will be let ni 

tbe party hiring wiihei them, and ihey mnn be returned to me on « 
•bmn Chrinniai day. By Ihia plan, the party hiring geti rid of the 
liih and trooble of beeping e Bock tbe year roand. All eommuiika- 
twna by mail mnH b* prepaid, and I will prepay iha aiaweia. 
Nouit PordUun, Aprd, ie»-3l. b. O. MORRIS, 



Albwr Dnl> Tile W«ftis. 

tmcmtur SVHt— ITuI i^ Malual CaUtgt, JMamf. 

iber hai imw nu Imiid, Draining Tile of lbs (bliowiilB 
qia- Pricee reduced. 

n<nuc Bbo> Tiia. 

Calibre tie 00 pr. MOO. 



mil water al every joint, dnumoglaat from la to gO feet ea ch aida td 
thedtuD — being the clieapeel end most durable article vaed. 
Tile itUEcieiiily Large lor ilraini around dwelUiLga, al #4 and IS pa 

Albany, April I, I»9-if. JOHN OOTT. 



Valuable New Work for Farmera. 

TH1.1 day ii published, by O. P.PUTNAhl.Kew.Vork, WALKS 
AXD TAlJiS OF Ah AMKIllCAN FARMER JN ENG- 

_ __.. 1^ ,]|„„r^,o„ Foimiug vnlnma lima nf PnUi>Mi<> 

Uliiajy, Pricr HSron*. 






D ill England, mncl 
lanall-niaf Iboeei 

udieUmled'autn 



valiiHbIc 



Lcoidiliaiiwhidl 



ftimiliea, Hlch Ibuigl that l«w in Eiiglaod n> have conveyed jaact^ 

evidence* of timply refined' iBnei, good ftoluiga, and enlarVed chria- 
lian tent imeuta cotong our Eiigliah breibreii, aa ail ab<nld ai^jy bo 



RuMIIp PllMilAt<<— Pulnam'i f 



HtnlUy ijtfory, cf SBnutwrf 

-" -■'- Firaidt. 

PUILOSOPHTt 



arkl. fir IVoecJtlTi 
The Fim Volnnic— HOME AND ROCI 
rom lloUHhold Word), by cbailei Dickeii*. 

The iSieoild Volume— liVHlMfllCAIJTlEa: try inonai Haoa. 
" Uaeful QuJ economical volumei for the million,"— ISuMi Oam, 
" Adauralily ailnpird lo alleviale the tedium Ufa jounieT, or u 

'■The plan iia good one. and will, beyonddouM.pnveblbcbitb. 
II degree niceeaaful."- [Ihiv mil. 
It catmol be lou highly 
»• laMsi and ag»?'— ( 

.._L ..:_L t 1- ...eerM niui a ooehi rawiir.„_, 

I ■holvea-Mt 
T-Yorfc, A^] 



I. T. GRANT A CCS 

AgTicnltnnl WuahouM ud M«nnftwtwy, 

Juarliofi, JU«$Hleti «,, tf. T, 
"T-HEY hi 



Credlea in the VmMd 



8tal» Eight faifl preminmtof Silver Medi 

the State oTNew.Vork. Four ailvernHdaiaal the great Fair of ft* 
American I nuiiute, New- York. AUn,preiiuoai**iAePeiK»l>aiia 
Bute Fait, Maryland State Fair, Micbigan Slate Fair, aod Okia 

State Fair. Seven Bm Premiuiaa at Ihe Rn ilanr Cnxniir Fulf^ 

- ■'' — ° "'■ -- — . Tboy bav» alwaya lakan 



id before ihe Pnlilic pi 






4 day of tufcov^ 



Alao, ageiieriil anoilineiit of the moU npproved kinda of Agrieol. 
nrnl IntnlniKnie, in all ibeir varieiy. eurh ■• Slriiw Cutlcia,ChuinL 
Com Shellera, Ox Yokea. Eddv t. 6o.'e Wrmgbl Iron Dram Bowi 
HoTK Hay Rakei, and all kbili of llarveMinr and Hayiui TMIa. 

At Junction P, O,. 8 milea north of TtoJ, N. Y., M tlieTW art 
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Lai4[-irool«d r»m and eife, wbicb received tlie Qrat I ram belonged to J. XcDoHAto, Warren, Otaego, (>>., 
jtremium for (tock over two ;Mn old, «t the Show of N.T., andlbeeweto Wiu.uMiB*TBB09ia, SprlogMd, 
tbe New-York Slate Agricultnral Society, 1661. Tbe I in Iha tame conoty. 



drovei, and well matcbed. At three yean old, they will 
do a« mach work ai a common apan of borsei, and con- 
tlnae to improve for ten yeari. It appeiti to me that 
(irmenniightWTenitichbj'iiibstilutingmiiltsfrtrborscB. 
I anppoM tbat Id Ihc United Slates tiicre are ttirce 
mllliona of workti^ horaea, wlio»e jilace miglit be equal- 
ly n'ell rnpplled by mules. In my ealiinalc, I mndu 
Ibe balanc* En faror of tiie mule over $50 yearly; but 
allowing ft lo be only $20, Ibe annaal aaving of exjienae 
would be silly million dollara. Yours truly, D. D. T. 
UoKB. H'attrelia, N. V., F^. Ifi52. 

ManagMMttt of Bm*. 

In a diort article on beea Id the Jaonary number, I 
tfated that 1 nae Weeks' Termont hive. Many tiatterna 
of hives are now tn use, each of which, no doubt, hu it« 
szcellendes. It Ib not my purpose to decry any of them. 
I ihall apeak of the one I have uaed, and wblcb hoa done 
me good service. Ai I write to encoura^ a more ex- 
tendve cullivatiuu of bees, so that every family reading 
ta tbe country, may M laait provide, at a cheap rate, 
aufScient booey for Us own consumption, I will give aome 
funiiUr hints on tbe mode of management, which. In an 
eiperieoce of aonte ten ye&ra, I have found successful. 

Let me premise, tbat every person, whether male or 
female, who baa strength lo carry to its place a bivc con- 
taimi« a new swam of bees, can readily become a bee 
manager. I have bad in my employ, a female who conld 
hive a tirarm as aklUfully and composedly sa myself. 
Tbe fear of being itnog (• what detera most peraona from 
attempting to keep beei. It Is, however, an easy matter 
1« provide against them. I never expose myself to thHr 
dfaipleasnro unprotected. A pair of thick woden mlt- 
teiM and a veil aiade of a yard of boUnet lace, formed 
Into a sack and drawn over tbe bead, will render one en- 
tirely w£e anuK^ them. Tbe moat timid person, wbp 
■U ntdwtbe trial U «Qfa« UMi« beM that o^alKted, 



will soon be rid of hia Itars, and wRl Und them the moat 
harmless and agreeable stock be haa ever attended. A 
successful bee-keeper can hardly fall to become enthn- 
tlistlc in his attachment lo his colonlea of indastrioo* 
little honey-gstberers. He is charmed with the thought 
tbnt such myriads of winged insects are ao entirely at fats 
control and subaervient to hia interest, storing up iritb 
consummate skill, one of the richest Luzaries of his Ift- 
ble. 

Addressing myself to one desirous of eommencing the 
culture of bees, I would say, procure and read attentive- 
ly a copy of the latest edition of Mr, WEax's book on 
the manageruent of beea. It is eminently a practical 
work, composed by one long used to tbe bnsineai. For 
a time you will hardly dure to do all be recommenda, bnt 
gradual familiarity nitli your new laborers will ins[dre 
conSdcoce, and careful obacrvalion wlU iuitiste yon Into 
Ibe nature and degree of attcnlion you will need to be> 
stow on them. Obtain the right to nse the hire; Ihen 
purcbise frmr inarms, already in such hives if possible; 
or make aome hives, and have new awarmsputinto them 
at the time of swarming, by some itelghbor who keep* 
bees. Put only four hives on a frame thirteen Itet long. 
Hake the hivea of inch and a quartor [doe plank, and 
pdnt them white, to guard against wari^ng, and the lo- 
fluence of extreme temperatures. Make yonr boxea 
half the size of tbe chamber, having the sides and fWmt 
entirely of glass, with ten boles for aooew trota Ix'low, 
Instead oftbur, thus equalizing the temperature and In- 
viting the bees to commence much earlier to fill the boxes. 
White honey in thia Uitltnde ii all gathered before the 
middle of Angust, and it ia dedrable to secure as much 
as ponlble of tbft fbr use. 

When a swarm comes out, observe where it sctUca; 
put on yonr defenses, set your hive near tbe front, elev>> 
ted an inch, hold a tin pan close under tbe bees and with 
a table hmah, gently detach a portion of the snarm flltlng 
the pau, poor Uiea vtm gmf'y «( tbe front of tbe bin 
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and fill your pan agaio, untQ all are brought down. Ap- 
ply your brush oocarionally to keep the passage into the 
hive open, and in half an hour or less all will be in, and 
ready to be hung upon the frame. If a ladder is needed/ 
the name process is pursued with a little more laror. Pass 
quickly down with your pan full, lest all be on the wiog^ 
when yon will need to wait till they again alight. H. 
W. BuLKLST. Balhton, N. Y., Feb, 11, 1862. 



-•♦•- 



Plan of m Ooronlio Catcher. 



Facts and figures showing that the Curcuiio can be 
certainly, safely, and cheaply resisted, 

Eds. CuLTirAToa— In the Cultivator for March, 1860, 
p. 110, 1 briefly suggested the plan of a curcuiio catcher. 
Within a few weeks after the penning of that article, 

i 9 S 




the machine, of which the above Is a plan, was made. 
Having used it, with success, for two years, I send you 
a drawing and description of it. It is made of strips 
of board, cloth, and nails. The timber which I use Is 
bass-wood, which is light, strong, pliant, and takes nails 
well. The timber Is all of one size, two inches wide, 
and about three-fourths of an inch thick. The ma. 
cliine consists essentially of two frames, each about nine 
feet long and four and a half wide, fastened In the cen- 
tre by two hinges, (as they may be called,) and is cover- 
ed with cheap and strong cotton cloth, nailed in with 
■mall tacks, a little smaller than those commonly used 
for carpets. 

The whole may be shut together like the cover of a 
book, but not quite so closely, owing to the shape of the 
hinge. 

For very large trees this is too small a machine, while 
for very small ones it is quite large. 

The short pieces, (l,2,8,4,!cc.,) are the foundation. 
They are marked by two lines, drawn near together, 
indicating that they are set on tlie edge. Small blocks 
are inserted below 9-11 and 18-19, and between 10-12 
and 14-20, to keep the two parallel pieces apart, so as 
to admit the pieces 8, 4, and 6, 8, from the other half 
of the frame, to lie between, aot as hinges by the use 
of a peg or nail at the points 16 and 16. No hinge, or 
other connection, is allowed at the point 17, as that 
would fill up the space left for the admission of the tree. 
Vheee ftrst or short pieces are set or laid on the edge, 
rather than flat^ the better to make a firm hinge. Across 
these fonndation pieces lay the other and larger ones 
I'-S, 2-6, 7-18 and 8-14, nalUog them careAOiy and 



strongly at the pointa where they cross the foundation 
pieces. These last are laid on flat, as is indicated by the 
wider parallel lines. This completes the frame. 

It will be seen that the foundation pieces 8-4 and 6-6 
pass beyond the points 16 and 15, where the nails mak« 
the hinges and run under the cross pieces. The object 
of that extension is that it may operate like the back of 
a knife somewhat, and prevent the opening of the frame 
wider than the point or levelneas, as that would render 
it inconvenient in use. 

Over this whole frame nail your cotton eloth, on the 
outer edge of the frame, and also slightly to the two 
middle cross pieces. Cut a slit in your cloth from 7 to 9 
and from 9 to 4, for the admission of the tree. A short 
stick may be nailed to its outer edge, from 7 to 9. Thus 
it can 'be laid back, for the admission of the tree, and 
then restored to its farmer portion, which completes the 
circuit of the tree. 

Mode of using this Machine, — Let two persona re- 
move it n-om some outhouse, (wher^ it had been laid 
up closed for the winter,) lay it open and take hold of 
it at the opposite side from 19 to 6. Carry it to a plum 
tree, which is to be entered at 17. If the ground b not 
planted lay it flat upon the ground and step upon it if 
necessary, otherwise hold it above the vegetables. Lei 
a third person jar the tree. This is done by having a 
flat ball-clab covered with cloth or India rubber, which, 
being laid against the principal brancfaeti of the xree, la 
struck a short and quick blow, as that best disengages 
the curcuiio from his hold. Let all hands engage in 
killing the pirates. This Is best done with the thumb 
and finger. This is better than to attempt to throw 
them into a pail of lye, or tobacco water. The bug fa 
somewhat dry, and this mode is by no means offensive. 

Go over your plums, (peaches, andcAerrt>ttoo,if yon 
have them,) about every other day, till you find you 
have conquered them. 

History of its use for 1861. — I began to use it June 
2d, (a little too late for the tenderest sorts of white 
plums,) and continued its use until the 17th, using it 
nine times in all, and applying it to 66 trees. It cost 
three men two hours labor to get round. The wind waa 
frequently so strong as to blow some of the insecta be- 
yond the compass of the machine. 

Here then are flfty-five hours of labor, equal to five 
and one half days, of one man, which, at 75 centa per 
day, amounts to four dollars and twelve and one half 
cents, which is equal to six cents a piece for my plum 
trees. This is a small sum compared with a crop of 
plums. 

When first going round, we fVequently found 80 cur- 
culioa on a single tree. On the ninth time, we found but 
182 on the whole. 

Jiesults. — 1. My Washington Bolmars. Green Gages, 
did not flower freely, while they are constiutionally more 
exposed than the dark colored plums. On these the crop 
was light. 

2. Prince's Imperial Gage, and the Yellow Gage, gave 
very heavy crops. 

8. The Blocker, Elfrey, Damsons, and a plum with- 
out a name, bore overwhelming crops. 

I ought to state here, though the statement does not 
affect the present argument at all, that I lost many of 
my plums, gooseberries, and all my grapes, by wet and 
hot weather in July, which defoliated the trees, and 
caused the fVuit to rot and drop without ripening, t had 
a row of Bleekor's Plum in a position where I did not 
wish to retain them. These, in the hurry of bnsinesi* 
were neglected. The curculios took the entire crop ; not 
a plnm ripened. So, also, I had throe very T>roductive 
tree? which grew in the grass, and were neariy neglect- 
ed. Here, too, I lost nearly all the fruit. 

Conc/uMoa.— Here is a machine, simple, cheap, not 
easily got out of order, and readily used. If appned at 
the right time, and with any faithfulness, it Is a certain 
defence against the curcuiio. Kow, if any one with a 
knowledge of it, permits his choice ploras to fall a prey 
to the curcuiio, let him be doomed to eat wild plums, 
and choke pears as long as he lives. Let all, then, who 
would save their plumt this year, be sure to prepare 
their trap for the robbecviu tine.. Let thent^if p«ssi» 
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Ue, begin to nse it 8t least tbe day before tbe invasion 
commences. Let tbem prosecute the war while the enemy 
lurks in tbe field. In two or three* years tbe victory will 
substantially have been gained, and then a very little 
timely labor each year, will keep all safe. C. E. G. 
UHca, Jan, 7, 1862. 

P. S. Those who are interested in this subject, need 
not servilely follow my plan. Two things, however, are 
to be kept in mind, in all precautions to guard plums 
from the curculio. One is, that it is cheaper and surer 
to make direct tear upon him, than it is to set up scare- 
crows. The other is, that that method which brings him 
with most speed and certainty, a helpless prisoner at 
your feet, is the best. I claim the discovery of no new 
principle. The idea of catching him upon a sheet is not 
new, but my mode of adjtuting the machinery is new, so 
far as I am acquainted with the history of tbe subject. 
Other shapes, and other modes of spreading and confin- 
ing the cloth, may be devised. It lias always luippened 
in my experience, that at tbe time the curculio must be 
fought, if ever, the state of the wind is such, that all 
efforts to catch him, upon loose sheets spread upon the 
ground, would not only be slow and uncertain, but in 
three eases out of four, perfectly hopeless. A machine 
such as I have suggested, will cost, to those who have 
ready access to tbe right materials, about two dollars. 
Any common man, who can handle a saw and hammer, 
can make it himself. My machine, in two years, has 
not cost one shilling for repairs, and is good for years to 
opme. C. £. G. 

Bjbiiarks. — We ara entirely satisfied of the usefulness 
and efficiency of the above described frame for catching 
curcuUos, having for some years used one somewhat si- 
milar. Our correspondent will find a figure and short 
description on page 182 of the Cultivator for 1848, and 
also, of an umbrella very successfully used for the same 
purpose. This frame was made of strips of common 
sawed lath, an inch wide, and half an inch thick, fasten- 
ed together at the comers by lath nails, previous anneal- 
ed to facilitate clinching. The muslin itself, formed the 
hinges, and the whole being in two pieces, they were not 
cnmbrous, and could be easily managed by one person, 
tliougti not so expeditiously as if entire,, and with an as- 
sistant. About two hours were required to make these 
frames, and their whole weight was about six pounds — 
about one-third of that described by our correspondent. 
We think smaller timber might have been used in con- 
structing the latter, so as to reduce Its weight about one- 
half, and it would then constitute the most complete 
thing of the kind yet known. 

For small trees^ we have found the large white um- 
brella, above alluded to, the most convenient and ex- 
peditious, as one movement threw all the insects caught 
on each tree, into a pail of hot water, enabling one per- 
son to clear 85 trees in 15 minutes. This umberella was 
six feet in diameter, and cost two dollars at the umbrel- 
la &etory. On page 49, of the Cultivator for 1850, R. 
H. Ihrake describes his success with an umbrella eight 
ftet in diameter, made after this snggestKm. 

Our correspondent has shown very conclusively, that 
his practice may be relied on for entire success, and yet 
ve think some modification may be required where the 
circumstances are diflTerent. Twice or even three times 
a day in warm weather, and where the insects are abun- 
dant, will not be too often to attack them ; for if left 24 
hours, a dozen will spoil a great many young plums. 
When tbe trees are quite large, it will be impossible to 
Jar tbem sufficiently through a muffled pounder, or by 
other meooi, applied to the bafkuf tho tvte, wUhont 



bruising it. Tfie only way is to saw off a small limb, 
leaving a stump an inch long to be struck h »harp blow 
with an axe. Anything less efficient will be pure to leave 
a part of the insects on the tree. It is the want of an 
energetic applicatio#of this mode of destruction, that 
has led some cul||priy^ors to denounce it as inefficient. 

Oliiairry Tz%%b Destroyod hf Inoools. 

£ds. Cultivator — An inquiry made by Mr. Jobx 
Waters, of New-Milford, respecting an insect which de- 
stroyed his young grafts, reminds me of something that 
I should have made public before this. 

For several years back I have been perplexed and an- 
noyed by the appearance of my young cherry trees in the 
early part of summer ; for on the springing of the sap 
tliey would appear strong and healthy, and seem to pro- 
mise an early and vigorous growth ^ but as the buds un- 
folded themselves, they would begin to shrivel and to lese 
force, and after struggling for a few days or weeks, would 
finally drop off entirely. 

For a long time, I suppooad it to be the effect of our 
very cold winters, and had almost abandoned the hope 
of rcaiing the finer varieties in these parts; but as there 
was occasionally a tree that did not show any such signs, 
although equally exposed to the weather, and wovld 
thrive exceedingly, I was led to believe it to be the work 
of some insect or animal, which had not yet been des- 
cribed as a tree-destroying thing. 

I was soon convinced that it did not commit its depre- 
dations in the day-time, for I watched closely for some- 
time, without discovering anything, and yet the trees 
continued their sickly appearance; but on watching by 
night, I readily discovered that the young leaves were 
eaten as fast as they shot out, by an enormous beetle-bug, 
that only gnawed by nigh\. I also discovered that these 
same beetles rose from tbe ground immediately under tho 
branches of the ti*ecs; and by further examination by 
day-light, I found that there were fVom one to fifty of 

these bugs under every tree, either in the mulching or 
in the mellow soil. Mow, after having made this, (to 
me.) very Important disco\^ry, I procMded at once and 
deliberately, to knock each one of these malieious bee- 
tles on their heads, until their jaws were broken, and 
they were thus incapacitated for doing any farther injury 
to the cherry trees. My trees at once began to assume a 
fine foliage and to renew their health, and since then I 
have had no difficulty in giving theqi an early start. 

My practice is now to visit each one of mv tmall cher- 
ries, two or three times a week during the first weeks of 
their annual growth, and to hoe them carefully. In thlo 
way I keep a fine nest for the bugs directly around tho 
trees, which they greatly prefer to anymore distant, and 
then I can, as I hoe, pick them out and cripple them at 
my leisure. Now, I ara quite confident that Mr. Watkr's 
trouble is occasioned by this same great beetle, which is 
very common in this whole country. 

It is a bug about three-fourths of an inch in length, of 
a dark red color, and with a small black head. It is 
commonly noticed when it gets into the house on a flno 
May or June rooming— when, after having made a dcs» 
perate pass at the nearest candle or lamp, it brings up 
against the opposing wall, and with soranibling vain ef^ 
forts to regain its lost equilibrium, precipitates itself^ 
sprawling, upon the floor. But seriously, the effects of 
this beetle upon my trees, bofbre I found out itspnictioo 
of eating tbe young leaves, was very peniictous. At least 
one tree in ten was destroyed \ and those the> did not 
destroy they rendered spare and gannt in their forms. Wic; 
B^Maswi. Ntwp4rt,iUrkimtrCo,,N,r.fF^^l96^ 
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ViBM for th0 X>«oonitton of OottagML 

We have heretofore noticed A. J Dowhiho's work on 
Country Houses. Every {lerson fftmfliar with his wri- 
tingS| roust have obserred the perfeq^fitness or appropri- 
ateness of eyery part of his omamenUl designs; there 
are no incongruous groupings of obJbA beautiful when 
taken alone— no solicisms in taste. For this reason his 
remarks on the color of houses, their exterior decora- 
tiiom, kc.f nerer fkil to be valuable. With tlie hope of 
interesting our readers, as well as impressing them with a 
more distinct knowledge of the merits of this work, we 
ftimish a few additional extracts. The expression which 
a building derives from the aid of external objects, and 
efipecially from trees, shrubs, and vines, is thus pointed 
out.-— 

'^ It is upon these latter objects tliat the true ruralUy 
of almost all simple cottages depends; and nine- tenths 
of all the cottages that have endeared themselves, through 
their local and living beauty, to ^he hearts of true poets 
and genuine lovers of nature, have owed most of their 
charms rather to this rurality — this wealth of bower, 
and vine, and creeper, than to any carved or sculp- 
tured gaUes, window heads, or other features bestowed 
by the careful hand of the architect. 

" Take almost any of those exquisite cottages in an 
English landscajje, which charm every beholder by a won- 
derful beauty, found in no other land in the same perfec- 
tion, and subject it to the dissecting knife of the searcher 
after the secrets of that beauty, and what does he find? 
That not one of these cottages is faultless, in a strictly 
architectural sense — ^nay, that they abound with all sorts 
of whimsical and picturesque violations of architec- 
tural rules and proportions, and are often quite destitute 
of grace of form or outline. 

'^ But on the other hand, they are so bewitchingly 
rural! Partly, to be sure, by their thatched rooft, and 
latticed windows, and low stone walls, all of which seem 
to grow out of the ground, and to be rather a production 
of nature than of art, (proving Ipcontestibly how genuine 
is the love of rural life in those who build and inhabit 
such cottages,) but mainly through the beautiful vines 
and shrubs that embower them, which, by partly con- 
cealing and partly adorning their walls, give them that 
expressive beauty of rural and home feeling which makes 
them 90 captivating to every passer-by. 

This drafftry of cottaffes---the vines that climb, or trail, 
or creep over them, and around their porches and win- 
dows — deserves, then, something more than a passing 
glance from all who would understand the secret of mak- 
ing a simple country house beautifVil at little cost. For 
It must he remembtsred, also, that while chiselling or- 
naments in stone, or carving theni in wood, soon makes 
a figure in one's account book, a few roota of those vines 
which will soon grow into forms of graceful and perennial 
beauty, may be hadfor atriflle,or will be gladly given by 
some friend whose garden overflows with its wealth of 
■hrnbs and climbers. 

'< But, though all vines are beautiful in their appropri- 
ate plaoes, they are not all fitted for the decoration of 
rural cottages. Some are only at home when trailing 
over rocky precipices, others when climbing high trees, 
and others, again, are so delicate as to need the support 
of slender treuises in the flower-garden. 

*'* A vine fitted by nature for the drapery of rural cot- 
tages, should unite fine foliage, which holds its verdure 
for a long time, and is not olWn the prey of inaects, with 
a good moMity habit of growth. If its flowers are also 
beautiful or fragrant, so much the better, but by no 
means should flne flowers, which last for a fortnight, lead 
ns to forget flne habk of growth and good foliage, which 
are constant sources of |ileasnre. 

'' Besides these requisites, we must add, that popular 
Tines for a cottage mast be such as are perfectly hardy, 
and need no protection, and which have a way, for the 
most part, of taking oare of tbemselvea-^n oilier words, 



which win grow into pleasing or picturesque forms with 
only an hour or two's pruning or tytna up once a year. 

*' For cottages at the north, one of the best hardy vines 
is the Virgina creeper, f better known as the American 
Ivy, or five leaved Ampelnpsis,) a wild plant which grows 
with wonderful luxuriance, and attaches itself without 
any assistance to wood or stone, by the fibres it throws 
out fnmi its stem. lis leaves, glossy green in summer, 
but turning to the finest crimson before they fall in au* 
tumn, the rapidity of its growth, and the absolute no- 
care-at-all which it requires, will commend it as perhaps 
the best of all plants, when the effect of foliage is desired 
in as short a time as possible, as well as for concealing or 
adding to the beauty of any part of a blank wall of a 
cottage.* 

'' The Chinese Wistaria, now perfectly naturalized in 
the Middle States, is one of the finest vines for the pQlara 
of the cottage porch or veranda. It will extend itsshoota 
to 40 or 60 feet, if allowed, while it may be kept within 
the limits of a small column, if desired. Its long pen- 
dent clusters of delicate peariy lilac flowers, have a strik- 
ingly elegant appearance when property scattered over 
the shoots in May, and its abundant light green foliago 
has a pleasing ofiect, whether for trellis, wall, or veran- 
da. f 

** Climbing roses are also great favorites for pillars and 
poroh trellises. The moat deservedly popular for the cot* 
tage, are the Boursalt and the Double Prairie roses— be- 
cause they have flne foliage, grow very rapidly and luxu- 
riantly, blossom profusely, and are perfectly hardy in all 
parts of the Union. The AmadU is the best variety of 
the Bonrsalt, and the Queen of Praries and Baltimore 
Belle the best Double Prairies for cottage decoraAion. 
Amateurs who wbh to add a still further charm, and are 
willing to bestow a little more care on them, may, by 
budding tbe long shoots with Bourbon roses, have a suc- 
cession of flne flowers every day during the whole grow- 
ing season. 

^' In the Southern States, the flne Noisette roses, such 
as Cloth of Gold, and Solfaterre, take the place of the 
Prairie roses of the north. 

'' Among the honeysuckles — the '^ lush woodbine" of 
the poets — ^there are two admirably adapted for cottage 
adornment, viz: the Japan or Evergreen Honeysuckle, 
{Lonictra japonicat) and the Trnmiiet Honeysuckle, 
(both scarlet and straw color.) The former is delicioua- 
ly fragrant, and blooms all summer, holding its fiiassea 
of rich, dark green foliage till mid- winter; and the lat- 
ter, though not fragiant, grows in fine masses, and flow- 
ers most abundantly at all times. Neither of these hon- 
ey-suckles is infest^ with the insects which deform somo 
of the other species, and render them unfit to be plantecl 
near a cottage window. 

" For cottages of stone, brick, or rough-cast, there is 
no climbing plant in the whole world equal to tbe Ivy^ 
the evergreen Ivy of Europe. Its dark green foliage 
forms at all seasons of the year, the richest drapery that 
ever festooned or wreathed either castle or cottage ; and 
we need say nothing of the associations without number, 
which the mere sight of this plant always brings to tha 
mind. 

" The Ivy does not thrive very well in New-England, 
except in sheltered places, for the winters are rather too 
severe for it ; but in all other parts of the Union, it grows 
* In fome of the dm forest* <»f of Weeient New- York, g Tow iq g 
on ibe bvo«d lowlandt, this pliint preeents a most compiewxas mid 
strikmg appearance, when iit leaves ehange color in autumn. TbB 
brauehloM franke of tbe ireee, to a height of eixtj' or leventj feet, are 
not nnfrequenily covered from bottom to top with an nnmterrupied 
mas* of brilliant criniaon, and even many of the larger limbe up 
among the dense green of ihe forest, are enveloped ia the same fiery 
glow. Eds. Cvlt. 

t One of the finest plants of tbe Wistaria in Oiis country is now 
growing on the grounds of Thomas Hogg, at Yockville, near New- 
York. It covers an arbor, some fiAeeu feet in length and breadth, 
and there were (he past season nbout fom tknuemd racemes of flow- 
era, each raceme being nearly large enough to fill one's hat. fins. 

OvLTt -> 

$ ChisMs t«W^Hfl«c|nstte flf asM, 
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eufly and rapidly. Kllkesadry and loose soil, and should, 
at the north, while young, be a Httle protected, for a 
wint<>r or two, with boughs of erergreens, till it gets es- 
tabliahed. It will often thrive in cold sites, on the north 
aides of houses, or under the shade of trees, when it fails in 
sunnier sit^s. because it is the sunshine, in mid- winter, 
and not the frost which injures it in the latter situations. 
The Giant lyy, f now quite common about Philadelphia) 
is a larger leared, richer looking, and moi-e Tigorous va- 
riety, than the old species. 

"In New-England, the American Ivy or Virginia 
Creeper may be used as a substitute for the European 
Ivy ; both bearing a resemblance only in attaching tbem* 
selves firmly (by the little rootlets sent out from their 
branches) to the wall, however hard it may be. and 
neither of them inJuriDg it. Indeed, the European Ivy 
tweserves a stone wall ttom decay/' 

To those who prefer uniting the useftil with the beau- 
tiful, the grape and the hop are reoommended— of the 
former, the Catawba and Isabella are named as thriving 
best, and to which we would add the Clinton, as beii^ 
remarkable for Its hardhiess, tree growth, and dense 
masses of light colored foliage. The hop is Justly pro- 
nounced the most rustic of all climbing beauties, and or- 
namental in the highest degree, although usually con- 
demned to a pole in the kitchen garden or hop field. For 
houses that need occasional painting, it is proposed to 
place the trellis for the support of climbers, at least a 
foot from the exterior walls. 

We cannot extend our extracts further-Hind our rea- 
ders who may be interested in the subject, are strongly 
recommended to procure the work at once, and those 
who are not, can hardly fail to become so, by reading one- 
lenth of Its contents. 
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Pkodnot of Natiwe Cows. 



Ens. CvLTXTATon — ^In your article in the January 
Cultivator, on (he produce of native cows, I was grati- 
fied to find that you appreciate. In some measure, the 
▼alue of native eows— sure I am the public do not. 
Without looking farther, we are very apt to value an 
animal in proportion to its cost; and as imported stock 
has cost mnch more than our native, the public have 
believed they are so mnch the more valuable. In com- 
paring the produce of two cows for instance, we have 
in a measure disregarded the manner and amount of 
Ibeding, and the sise of the animals. 

Kow it is certain that the same cow may be made to 
produce from one-qnarter to one-half more milk, by the 
manner of feeding — that is, whether fed on grain, or 
grass feed alone, and the difl^srenoe in the quality of pas- 
ture alone, will produce nearly the same resul^. 

Again, animals like the improved Short-'horns, will 
average from one-fourth to one-fifth larger than our na- 
tive cows; and to make a fair comparison between the 
breeds, the Short-horns should produce ss much more 
as they are larger In size, because the cost of keeping 
animals, as a general mle, is in proportion to their sise. 
There may be exceptions to this rule ; but that will not 
militate against the Justness of the rule— therefore the 
worth of the animal may be estimated by comparing the 
cost of keeping with the annual produce. 

Kow, taking these data as a guide in Judging, we can 
Tery easily ascertain the comparative value of different 
breeds of cattle as milkers. Having been for several 
years conaeeled wtthr Afrknlt wal S^detiea, I have been 



in the way of collecting fitcts respecting the produce of 
cows, which have been presented for premiums at the 
different exhibitions within Hartford county, for years 
back ; and these facts have satisfied me that In our de- 
sire to improve our breeds of cattle, we have overlooked 
or miq>ri2ed the worth of our native stock. 

Among the number of certificates, made by the ow»» 
era of the animals, and now In my possesion, I propose 
to give you an abstract of two or three as a specimen of 
the produce of pure native oow»--ihat is, of descendants 
of animals brought to t his country more than 60 years ago, 
and you may publish them or not as yon shall deem best. 
I think I esn vouch for the accuracy of them, because 
they are from Ikrmers I know, and In whom I have toA 
confidence. The first Is fVom Mr. PoxTxm, a near neigh* 
bor, who was requested to give the whole product for a 
year, which is the only one I have been enabled to ob* 
tain for that length of time. Mr. Pobteb's verbal state- 
ment, on giving me the certificate, was, that he owned 
only this cow, and used during the year milk from thai 
cow for his tea and coffte, and that occasionally he ate 
milk at night— (there were two only in the family.)— 
also that a part of the year he furnished a neighbor with 
milk for tea. His certificate gives the weight of each 
separate churning during the year, with the date of the 
same — I will give you the product of each month, as 
shown in his certificate. The cow was of medium siae. 
kept on grass and hay only, without grain—age of ani- 
mal eleven years. — 



lbs. OS. 

October, 4S 9 

November, 40 16 

December, 40 

Janoary, 30 

Pobruary, 33 18 

March, 34 5 

April, M n 



lb*, ox. 

May, 38 6 

Jniie, 14 10 

July 38 S 

August, 30 15 

September, 30 7 

403 8 



The Purdy cow produced 16 lbs. in seven days— the 
owner thinks she will average 17 per week through the 
summer months, provided It Is in her first month of 
milk— this eow is one-quarter Devonshire, three- quarters 
native. 

The next is a certificate of a heifer of two years— five 
months In milk — ^reserved three pints milk dally for 
fiimily, and produced 18 pounds butter from 9th to 16th 
October, on grass feed alone — the cow Is now seven years 
old, more than medium slse, and I have assertained fVoro 
the family who own her, that during the past summer, 
she has produced daily from 24 to 26 quarts of milk,^- 
grass feed only. 

Another was a trial, at my request, In the month of 

September, owned by W. Stepbshs. It was a dry 

month, and the feed not as good as earlier — 5) months 

in milk — ^produced 14 pounds in seven days. Mr. Ste* 

phens thinks they made two and a half pounds per day 

from her In the preceding June— cow less than medium 

siae. 
The Mallory cow— milk weighed 461 pounds per day 

— ^made 10 pounds butter In 7 days, besides selling five 
quarts per day of milk, — ^month of June, grass feed- 
medium siae. 

Vow, ask your American Agriculturist friend, to show 
his certificate of eow kept in the same way, of not larger 
size, and when produced. If satlsfkctory I may perhaps 
send you a second batch that I have in reserve. Rcs- 
pectfrilly yonrsi £onuT Cowxss. Farmingion, Ct . 
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•< THE DAIRYNTAN^S MANUAL : being m Complete Guide for 
for the American BaJrynuui. With iittmefoat UlutFetioiM. By 

OUSDOK EVAKS, M. A." 

BooK.MAKi«o is working trooderfal progren in theie 

United States. Genuine muikortkip is quite another mat- 

tor. WHh the first, our printing presses teem with a fo- 

eundiCj possible only to the faeility with which paper, 

types, and printing ink, are supplied. Its quality in the 

way of merit, appears to be of little account, provided 

the book will sell. The current demand for agricultural 

books, seems as likely to be supplied from this branch of 

the trade, as that of any other kind of literature ; and 

the work now presented is a genuine, unadulterated type 

of tlie book-making genus. 

▲ ** Dairyman's Manual," as this book professes to be, 

is much wanted in our country, of the right kind ; and 
whether this is the one required, we shall proceed to ex- 
amine. To begin: it is an old fashioned notion — ^perhaps 
It may be nothing more than a notion in the minds of 
some people — that an author, or e^en a creditable book- 
maker, should hare some experimental knowledge of the 
subject on which he ^rit^ or compiles, as almost every 
subject contains some chaflT among the wheat which it of. 
fers ; and the knowledge in question is necessary to sift 
the one from the other j and, when the office of selection 
bthe only toil of getting up the work, the winnowed 
grain only, should be given to the public. 

To say ihat this book of 235 pages, in octavo, is well 

Srinted, in clear, large type, and on good paper, which it 
I, is no more than should be said of any book worth 
printing at ^XiAn the present perfection of the typograph- 
ical art. So far it is unobjectionable. In other things it 
has merit. It is well divided into chapters on the seve- 
ral parts of the subjects discussed ; and which, if well se- 
lected, might become a quite passable authority with 
tiiose who reouire to consult its pages. That the com- 
toiler does, either theoretically, or practically, under- 
stand the sul|)ects of which he has treated, and arranged, 
I must be allowed to entertain some doubts. Still I am 
disposed to deal with him candidly and kindly , commend- 
ing his judgment where it has been well exercised, yet 
condemning it frankly where he has played the quack. 
Fidelity to the truth of agrienltural progress, and to 
the public, will not permit me, for the sake of kind 
words, towards the book-making fraternity, to aid in 
palming off either their mistakes or their crudities, upon 
the confldenoe of our formers. 

The first chapter of the work under consideration, al- 
ludes to the history of the dairy, going back to the Book 
of Job for authority, and in three pages bringing the sub- 
ject down to the current time. Chapter II. treats of the 
importance of the dairy, bv giving some statistics of the 
value of cows, and their dairy productions in the state 
of New-Tork, together with the produce of several in- 
dividual cows, from recorded statements already publish- 
ed, principally from the volumes of Transactions of our 
State Agricultural Society. Chapter III. contains a 
brief notice of some diflfbreot breeds of cattle, acknow. 
lodged to be from the ** Encyclopedia of Grcography," 
accompanied by two portraits — a Jersey bull and cow — 
taken from cuts of the aforesaid " Transactions," and fol- 
lowed by some common-plaoe remarks, for the fortieth 
time reiterated, and as many times discarded, of the po- 
licy of rearing up an jfsicrteaa breed of dairy cows from 
the common heterogeneous blood of our native stock, as 
being superior to any improved foreign blood for dairy 
purposes. 

Chapter IV. on the " different breeds of Cows," with 
die cut of a Short-horn bull, opons decidedly rich. For 
the instruction of my readers, an extract is offered: 

'* The Short-horn, or Durham. This a high bred fing* 
lish variety, some branches of which date back an unin- 
terrupted pedigree for many generations. The improved 
Short-horns criginatid with Mr. Oharlet Oolling, a dis> 



tUiguished cattle breeder of EngUnd, He owned a bull 
named Uubbsck, of the Teeswater breed, smaller thaa 
that breed in general, but remarkably disposed to take on 
fat. From this bull, and a Galloway cow, he commenc* 
ed that famous stock, the Impbovxd Sbort-borhs!" 

This will answer, I think, to start with; and although 
one would infer from a sort of general allusion to hit 
authority fur this paragraph, that the author was so 
instructed from an article, in the ''Transactions*' of 
1841, (mis-printed m this book as 1B19,) by Col. H. 
S. Randall; he should have had discrimination enough 
to discover that Col. Randall neither said nor inferrad 
any such thing, in the article in question. 

This reiterated slander upon the genealogy of the 
Short-homs, by a class of men who profess to inttrmdi 
the public, but who are either too ignorant, or too lavy 
to investigate the truth, has been so long chronicled 
through the pages of our agricultural books and publica- 
tions, that I here desire to place my finger upon it, in i^ 
standing record in your pages, and to settle the question 
as it should be. The long and short of this Colling, and 
Hubback , and Galloway matter, is this. The Short-hora 
breed of cattle can be traced, in the north-eastern coun* 
ties of England, back, not only through many "genera- 
tions,'' but fbr many centuries. Tlie bull ** Hubback,** 
about which so many erroneous assertions have been mada» 
touching his Uncage, and the short time he was used as a 
stock-getter, was, according to the best investigation, m 
thorough-bred Short-horn, andgot calves years before he 
became the property of Mr. Colling, and lor several 
years after Mr. Colling sold him ; and Mr. Colling never 
ascertained his great value until after he had parted with 
him, and the bull became the property of Mr. Hubback, 
from whom the bull afterwards took his name. This bull 
was calved In the year 1777. The Galloway cow, la 
question, which was the great grand dam, by other Short- 
horns bulls than Hubback, of the cow Lady, bred by 
Charles Colling, only one-eighth in Galloway blood, and 
seven-eighths Short-horn, wss calved fn Hw, and Lady, 
her great grand daughter , was calved in 1 7% . F rom this 
cow Lady, and his own unadulturated Short-horn bulls, 
Mr. Colling bred several animals, which ho sold at high 
prioes at his great cattle sale in 1810; and from men, 
among whom was Berry, an often quoted authority, wh^ 
purchased this bastard blood, the descendants of the cow 
Lady — although the animals possessed it in a very remote 
degree— the story has arisen of their superior value^ 
principally to raise the selling reputation of theur owb 
stock. Hubback had nothing to do with this recorded 
" Galloway cow." He died before she was bom ; and at 
to originating the "improved" Short-boms, Charles Col- 
ling had no more to do with it than the man in the mooo- 
He has repeatedly confessed that he purchased as good 
cows of other cattle breeders, as any that he ever bred 
himself: and the chief merit of Colling is. that although 
a good oreeder, he was, by the energy of his character, 
and his perseverance, the leading man of his day in mak- 
ing the Short-horns famous, and introducing them 
throughout many distant counties In England, where they 
had not hitherto been bred. 

We fancy that the American breeders ef Sbort-bome 
will not ffive to our author an asbembled TOte of thanks 
for his inrormation on this head, which, if true, would at a 
comparatively recent date, make these favorite and high- 
ly valuable race of cattle, a compound of bastardy little 
likely to perpetuate the '* long line" of ancient aiid l^ 
timate blood and quality so universally attributed to them. 
Three pages of extracts, not over- well selected, with a 
touch or two of their dairy qualities, do up his notice of 
(he most valuable race of cattle in existence. 

Next follows a notice of the ** DePtmehire. " We bane ^ 
alwsys supposed these to be Devoni^ rimply, without the 
shire. The author puts them down as no milkers, and 
consequently, in their high blood, unfit for the dairy. 
Had he known more about Devon cows, he would have 
written differently. When he can produce a cow, weigh- 
ing, in ordinary condition, not over nine or ten hundred 
pounds, which will produce more milk, or butter, or 
cheese, or of better quality than numerous thorougfc- 
hred Detenf tiMit eenbe^prodnoedr^lntUsends^eWbqg 
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ttotet I ire thall hxre % Uttie more req^t for his autho- 
rity. 

The Herefords and Ayrahires come next imder review, 
in which he quotoe Youatti the Eni^Jsh autboTj and but 
two or three pages are given to them. He notice* veij 
ihvorably, Mr. rrenticc*s fine Ayrshires, with a i>ortrait 
or two from the " Transactions." With Mr. Coming, 
however, our author must have an account to settle, as 
iJae Herefords are given the cut direct, in the omission of 
any portrait of that distingushed race. 

** Breeding for the dairy," is considered in Chapter T ., 
in Which some sad mis-prints, as elsewhere, occur in 
the names of animals— our author eitlier docs not write 
plain, or his proof-reading has been neglected. Here is 
an attempt *to re-laud Col. Jaques' famous herd of 
"Cream-pot" cows,* bred on his "Ten-hills farm," 
near Boston, as a 'distinct breed" of American dairy 
cows. To the uninitiated, this may appear a new dis- 
covery, and achievement. . It is simply an evidence to 
those who understand the subject, of what boasting 
and assurance can do, in palnung off a very common 
thing upon such as know no better. Co). Jacques* cream- 
pots are good anunals, no doubt. We have seen both the 
cows and their " cream," together with the milk which 

S reduced it; and it was all excellent of its kind. But 
'Ol. Jaques' cows are nothing more than the produce of 
Short-horn bulls, and good, native milking cows, and 
tnch as eveiy breeder of such cattle can produce, and 
has produced, by the score, although they may not have 
made quite so much fuss about it. If American dairv- 
men wish to produce the best "cream-pot" cows in exis> 
tenoe, they have but to get a first quality, thorough-bred 
Short-horn bull, of a good milking tribe, and breed hhn 
to the best milking cows they can find, and after a gene- 
ration or two, they wiU be in possession of a race of cows 
meeting their Just expectations in all that constitutes ex- 
cellence in the dairy cow. The author can, neither from 
his own observation, or by printed extracts from others, 
give us any better vradt^a/ truth than this. 

The next two cnapters, YI and YII, are taken from 
Prof. Johnston, Sprengel, and other foreign and domestic 
authorities, hurried over with much less care and atten- 
tion than their subjects are entitled to,mainly, wc imagine, 
from the inability of our book-maker to understand their 
importance. In this latter chapter, the everlasting 
" Oaks" cow — ^he leaves out her cousin, the equally fa* 
mous " Nourse" cow, neither of which ought to be men- 
tioned without the other — " of the old breed, bought out 
of a drove," to prove their superiority, by this single 
a|)ecimen, out of millions of inferior ones, to any thing 
among the improvti races. What a convenient thing it 
is that we have the chronicles of two such fhroous cows, 
with which every non-improver can at once sledge-ham- 
Bier down his antagonist who advocates any thing of a 
better kind, and prove the superior excellence of the 
** old sort of cattle!" It is quite as edifying as the re- 
mark of an old crone that we knew in our boy hood, who, 
Whenever great manual strength was in question, sJways 
squeaked out, that ''after au their big stories, no man 
was half so strong as Sampson ; and as for fox-hunting, 
the best pack of hounds, and all the shooters in the neigh- 
borhood couldn't hold a candle to him." 

Chapter YII I, gives us a very good plan of a dairy 
ham, and cheese house, taken from one built by the So- 
dety of Shakers, at New Lebanon; and observations on 
dairy cows, and their keeping ; all very well, winding up 
wtth the perpetually quoted doggrel lines, fhrni the Eng- 
lish Farmer's Magasine, describing the qualities of a good 
dairy cow: * 

" She's long iu her face," Ac 

The next two chapters, comprising some 78 pages, con- 
tain directions for the cheese and butter dairies, made up 
of extracts chiefly from the Transactions of the If . Y. 
State Agricultural Society. These, so far as they go, 
are well enough, but are not, in completeness, what should 
bo expected from one who assumes to write, or even get 
up a book on a subject of this importance. The subjects 
in band are neither experfanentally, nor philosophkally 
handled; and although a considerable amount of detach* 
ad information is given^ it is not of a kind to histmct the 



dairyman in the detail, or in tha suceessAil prosecution 
of his business. Such isolated fkcts, drawn from the re- 
corded operations of others, without the attendant dr- 
cumstances to their sucoeis or their fiulure, owing to di- 
mate, soil, or position, can scarcely be a safe guide to tl^e 
beginner in the prosecution of his labors ; and certainly 
of very little account to the established dair3rman in deve* 
loping newUeas for his guidance. 

Tlie subject is a broad one,reqniring mature experience^ 
great observation, and an enlai'ged capacity, to instruct 
the dairyman of our country in what particularly apper- 
tains to their calling ; and we fear it will be a long day 
before we shall find a work which will combine the exn 
peiience, thought, ubsorvation, and ability which its im- 
portance demands. Mere compilations of miscellaneous 
matter may be got np by the score; the fledglings of the 
school-honse, or the chemical lecture room, may essay in 
a thousand efforts to enlighten the public, or what is pro- 
bably of more immediate consequence to them, to put a 
few extra dollars into their pockets, by the sale to a cre- 
dulous public of their crude scissor work : but we may 
look in vain for a competent authority on toe sulQ^t ui^ 
til some man of mind shall address himself to the task, 
and devote the time and talent to its prosecution, neces- 
sary to its full understanding, and for which he will hard* 
ly, as yet, get an adequate compensation. Such a work 
I should hail with heartfelt pleasure, and would d6 vcj 
best to advance, and to circulate. 

The remaining eight chapters of the book are devoted 
to diseases of cattle, and their cures, taken from Touatt, 
and just enongh of them to make it of very little value 
to any one who needs a work of the kfiad. Better to ap< 
ply to Touatt at dice, than to resort to the emasculated 
text of a competent authority at the hands of one who 
confessedly does not understand the subject which he is 
'attempting to handle. We confess, in all candor, thai 
the book is little, if any better, with this medical addi- 
tion to its pages. 

It may be thought that I am unnecessarily curt with 
the pages of my young friend, who with laudable mo- 
tives, no doubt, has got up his book for the instruction 
of our ftrmers and dairymen. I would do nothing to 
i«Dund his feelings, or to cut down his ardent aspirations 
for either fame or fortune. Public attention is fast 
turning its eye to our extended agriculture. It is more 
rapidly enlisting the talent, the thought, and the capital 
of our country, into its interest, than formerly, and it i» 
important that the young inquirer be not led astray by 
the crudities of those who write without a knowledge 
of the length and breadth of the subject before them. 

Platamhs. 
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FooT-BOT iH Shbkp.— An iBtsUigent oorrespondentof 
Moore's New-Yorker, condders this disease as not con- 
tagious, ezoept in its most virulent state. Bis own floek, 
of three or four hundred, had been p^ectly healthy for 
a loi^ periody^no disease had ever prevailed among them 
—-they wen on high land, well watered,— «ot a rod of 
wet, stagnant, or swampy ground-— remote from all other 
sheep,— 4K>t a hoof from any other fiock had been among 
them— yet the disease came, slightly on a doien at onoe» 
and during the season some 80 or 100 were attadkcd. 

Chokku Cattle. — A correspondent of the Mass. 
Ploughman says — " Warm a small quantity of lard, and 
mix with it a small quantity of gun-powder, and pour 
into the throat. I once prepared a second dose, but had 
no occaalon to use it." 



Foon FOB Sick Ahimals.— The American Yet. Jour- 
nal states that an excellent diet for sick animals, !s simply 
scalded ekorte. When a horse has taken cold, with dis- 
charge from the nostrils, the maeh may be put into the 
manger while hot, with a view of steaming the nasal 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



AcKirowLiDaKiVTS.— Comraanications have been re- 
oelved, since our last, from Granite State, L. C. B, B. 
B., S. B. Buckley, C. F. W., D. W. C, F. Holbrook, 
B. J. U., H. G. W , John Diehl, Elizabeth Diehl, Sal- 
men Cook, W. P. B., G. B. Smith, S. M. Dorr, Prof. 
Korton, L. L. W., Geo. W. Coffin, Jesse Charlton, Ex- 
celsior, B., Daniel S. Curtis, P., A. Subscriber. P. F. E., 
W., F. B., Plowman, Evelyn, Warner, J. R. P. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as follows: 
Address of Col. M. P. Wildbr, at tbeN. H. State Fair, 
from the author.^— TranasMstionsof the Norfolk (Mass.) 
Ag. Society, for 1861, from Hon. M. P. Wilder, Pres't 

of the Society. Walks and Talks of an American 

Fanner in England, with Ulustratioas; by Feed. Law ; 
OtvsTED, from the publisher, G. P. Putnam, New-Tork. 

Transactions of the Hampshire (Mass.) Ag. Society 

for 1851, from J. W. Botden, Sec*y Transactions 

of the Middlesex (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851, from 
Siuoi Beowm, Esq., Editor N. E. Farmer. 

Perservieo Grapes. — ^We received on the 12th 
ICarch, from Dr. T. W. Bljltchvo&o of Troy, a box of 
grapes, in nearly as fine conditktn as when picked from 
the vines last autamn. They were packed in coarse oak 
saw-dust, the finer particles of the dust having been sepa- 
rated by sifting. — 

CT* A correspondent wishes a plan for a cheap hen- 
house. Who viiU furnish a good one? 

Shksp Husbahort. — AVe have received replies to the 
kiquiry of ** W. IC'C," in our February number, firom 
A. H. Avert, Galway, N. Y.— B. H. Avorbws, Watei^ 
bury. Conn., with samples of wool — L.and A. Whitiho, 
Torringfbrd, Conn., who all think they have such sheep 
as our correspondent desires. We have also, a valuable 
paper from D. S. Curtis, Esq., of Canaan Center, K. 
Y., on the general subject of breeding sheep, for which, 
with the others, we shall endeavor to find room next 
month. '<D. W. C," Tunbridge, Yt., will find the 
questions he proposes, discussed in these communications. 

We have also been furnished with the report of a com- 
mittee appointed at a meeting of formers in West West- 
minster, Vt., to examine and report on the merits of the 
flock of French, Spanish, and Sileslan Merino sheep, 
imported last year, by Geo. Cahpbbll, Esq., of that 
town, and Wir. Chaxbbrlaih, Esq., of Bed Hook, 
Dutchess CO., K. Y. The publication of this report in 
our pages, seems tmn ecc s sa ry, inBsmuch as all, or nearly 
all the facts embraced In it, may be found in a oommuni- 
eatioB from tlie Hon. F. Holbrook, in our last volume, 
page 810. The same committee are to be present at the 
sheariog of this flock, and when their report is made, 
we shall be glad to give it a place. 

Homer. — We have been presented, by P. Barbie, 
Esq., with a beautiful colored lithographic view of this 
pretty rural village, situated in Cortland county in this 
state. On the rising ground, back of the village, are 
exhibited some of the finest farms in the county. Among 
them, we notice those of Messrs. P. Barber, Israel Boies, 
A. Ballard, A. L. and Geo. Chamberlain and others. 



The print is from the establishment of Endioott k Co., 
New- York, and is well executed 

Coltivatiov of Flax. — ^If practical proof were wmnt- 
ing of the pecuniary advantage, resulting from scientifle 
investigation, the recent invention of flax-cotton would 
be a esse in point. A description of the peculiarities of 
the flax-cotton and the mode of its preparation has been 
published in the Cultivator. Extenrive preparations are 
being made for the manufacture of linen from the im- 
proved article, and the attention of fiu-mers is Invited to 
the proflt of cultivating flax. A pamphlet, together with 
a sample of the prepared flax, has been received from 
Mr. A. Caherov of New- York. The flax is white and 
soil as cotton, while it seems to retain the firm and deli- 
cate fibre peculiar to Itself. 

Trans ACTiOBS of Coubtt Aa. Socictiks. — We aro 
indebted to our friends, in diffbreut parts of the country, 
for copies of the Transactions of difibrent County Ag. 
Societies. Some of these, are contained in a single news- 
paper, and some in pamphlets of 50 to 100 pages or more. 
They embrace, generally, the annual Address before the 
Society, the Reports of the Judges who award the pre- 
miums, and some of them. Essays of great interest, c»> 
pecially to the localities where published. We have had 
recourse to these Tranactions, for many important facts, 
heretofore communicated to our readers, and intend to 
draw largely from them hereafter. In tenderhigour 
thanks for them, we wish' to make a suggestion to such 
Societies as have not adopted the plan of publishing an- 
nual reports of their doings. We know of no way in 
which they could more cheaply promote the objects they 
have in view, than by circulating through their counties, 
an annual pamphlet, containing the usnal address, reports, 
&c. Let their speakers and their committees understand 
that their papers arc all to be published ; and that such 
reports are exi^ected from them as will be creditable to 
the Society, and useful to the commumty. In additioii 
to this, premiums might be ofi*ered for experiments and 
essays on subjects of practical interest to each locality. 
In this way, a considerable amount of important informa- 
tion might be collected, and circulated very generally in 
the difierent counties, and among many who never see an 
agricoUural paper. — 

A Natiobal Ubivbrsitt. — Spirited meetings have of 
late been held In this city, for the purpose of discusring 
the importance of an Institution of a more broad and 
comprehensive character, than our colleges, and niiging 
its claims upon the Legislature. These meetings have 
been addressed by Prof. Mitchell, Prof. Pierce of Har^ 
vard University, Prof. Bacbb of Washington, Hon. 
Saml. B. Rugolbs of New. York, aa well as by distin- 
guished gentlemen of this city. There seems to be a 
deep interest among scientiAc and literary men, in this 
project, and there can be no reasonable doubt, but that 
the establishment of such an Institution would be the 
crowning stone to the present incomplete system of edu* 
cation . T^e wants of the Agricultural community would 
be cared for in this plan, and ft would form a model for 
and nucleus to lesser institutions, designed to raise the 
standard of popular education. The warmth with wblcli 
the proposal has been received by the leading scientific 
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men of the country, goes to abow, that the to-called 
literary aristocracy of the day, against whom so much 
cant is hurled, do not exist, and that no class of com- 
mnnity are so much in favor of diillisiDgwidely the bene- 
fits of a practical, sound education, as thorough scholars. 

Laros Ann Smali. Fa&ms.— TT. A. Ela writes, " I 
wish you would lay down some plan for formers with 
small means and large farms, which would courince them 
that by giving away two-thirds of their land, they would 
be better oiT and raise more than to skin over the whole." 



Plavs or Fabms.— The same correspondent remarks, 
" I take the liberty to make one suggestion in regard to 
your subdivi^n of farms. That is, that the farm build- 
fatgs should be moved back at lesst one tier of lots fVom 
the highway. I am aware that I have a great majority 
of farmers against me, but I think for one to be 20 rods 
firom the highway and the view of a beatiful lawn from 
the IW>nt of the house, would well pay for the extra travel 
in getting (o the public road, and whatever may be writ- 
ten upon the subject should be- to correct bad taste, al- 
though it may be against established custom." [We al- 
ways hail, as the desert-traveller does an 'oasis, all indi- 
cations of a taste for rural beauty in connexion with 
country dwellings, and of course could not object to a 
sacrifice of land or nearness to the road, to the increase 
of landscape effect. It will perhaps, however, occur to 
our correspondent that a greater perf^tion of this nature 
would condst in trees and lawn on the dlfibreut sides of 
the bouse, instead of being only in the direction of the 
road, so that the spectator will not have to keep his head 
fixed in one direction, for fear he may see what is not 
agreeable. Neither will the passing traveller be com- 
pelled to reserve bis sight till he gets exactly in fVont of 
the dwelling. Eds.] 

Spi.rrriRG or Ghkbet Trbbs. — D. C. Bichmohd, of 
Sandusky, informs us that some of his trees have split 
the whole length of the trunk, owing, as he thinks, to the 
severe weather of winter. He proposes to keep the 
bodies well wound with straw during winter oil the first 
indications of the disaster, and intends to keep the parts 
bound together by one or more iron bolts, secured by 
nuts and screws. We have had no experience with trees 
similarly afi*ectcd, but see no harm likely to result fVom 
bolting the parts together, especially when the bolts are 
covered with new wood. In the mean time, an appli- 
cation of graillog-wax, paint, or still better of a solution 
of shellac in alcohol, to any wounded surface, would 
doubtless be quite useful. Driving in nails could not be 
of any use whatever, further than their mechanical effect 
—if the trees need iron, which is very questionable, it 
could be most naturally and equally given by a solution 
of some salt of iron at the roots. 



Plah roE If.UKOis Statb Ubivbrsitt.-— We have re- 
ceived a pamphlet from the pen of Prof. J. B. Turjikb, 
presenting in a clear, vigorous style, the arguments in 
fitvor of an Industrial University. The details of his 
plan do not differ essentially from others, which are be- 
fore the public. The interests of popular education are 
dftiming notice and gaioiqg ground everywhere. 



Potato Rot abd Rust.-— B. Tovva (near LowisviUe, 
Ky.,) states that the only portion of his potato fields 
where the rot was destructive, was in a rich cavity or 
basin where the growth of the plants was most luxuriant. 
He has observed, too, that it is in these localities that his 
wheat is most affected by rust — in both of which cases 
h« ascribes thedificulty to. an overgrowth and supers 
bundance of moisture in the plants, aad suggests whether 
manure copieusly applied to such cr^psnay not increase 
the disaster, and asks for hiformation. 

There is no question but that rust in iriieat is often 
greatly promoted by a luxuriant growth of stalk, occa- 
sioned by an undue proportion of mould or vegetable 
matter in the soil, and that the remedy consists In a 
greater application of mineral and nitrogenous manures. 
We are by no means sure but that these might be ad- 
vantageously furnished in rich y a rd manure . Soils vary, 
and experiment must determine. As for the potato rot, 
it remains involved in much mystery, but a moderately 
fertile soil is certainly more favorable to the health of ibti 
crop, than one unuanally rich. 



Dbstbuctiob or tri Pbacb CBOB.«^Mr. J. CiwAEX, 
of Lewis, i)rown co., Ohio, writes us, that the peach crop 
in his section of the State, is entirely destroyed by the 
iVost. On the '20th January, 1862, he says the thermoat- 
ter fell to 15^ below zero, and after spending nearly half 
a day in examination, he did not find a single Uve bad. 
This appears to confirm the statement, that the peach 
will not endure a temperature colder than 14® below 
lero. Heart cherries and fine plums have shared the 
same fate. . 

Rbsults or Dbaibihg.— It has been remarked^ that 
'* to apply manure to undrained land, is to throw money 
away,'' an illustration of which is fHimished by a state- 
ment in the Transactions of the New-Toric State Agri- 
cultural Society, where seven acres of low wet land, 
manured annually at the rate of 25 loads to the acre, 
produced 81 bushels of oats per acre ; but after beiag 
thoroughly underdrained at a cost of about 60 dollars 
for the whole, the first crop of oats without manure, was 
891 bushels per acre. 

Raisibo CaBSTBVTS.—Chestnuts will not grow rapidly 
on all soils, hut on such soils as are suited to them ; near- 
ly all the ihilnres we liave knovm, have resulted from at- 
tempts to transplant them. We know of no tree so had 
to transplant as this. The best way is to plant the seed 
in hills, l&e com, but rather more remote; pull out all 
but the most vigorous plant, and they will soon Ibrm a 
beautifVil young forest, and obviate all necessity of culti- 
vating the ground, which at first is requisite. Thehr ra- 
pid growth is well knovn ; a correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, judging from his own experience, thinks that 
1400 trees might be raised on an acre, averaging in 20 
years 8 to 10 indies in diameter, making four rails the 
first cut, two the second, and one the third — about 10,- 
000 rails per aero. 

BT* " B." on " Raising Horses," will appear In our 
next. It came too late for this month. 

HT* Answers to several inquiries, are necessarily de- 
ferred till next month. 
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Fill V Fauc. — Any one wwhitig to porchaae one of the 
best farms in the State, is refened to the advertisem^t 
of Hod. Jorv DiuumBLD, in thjs paper, who, it will be 
seen, widies to dispose of the flne tkTm on whidi be now 
resides, near Geneva. 

Livt Stock IvsunAircn.*— Owners of higb^rised ani- 
mals would do well to look to the advertisement of the 
Northern N. Y. Live Stock Insurance Company, in this 
paper. The names oonnected with it, afford a sufficient 
guaranty that the company will fulfil its obligations. 

MonoAH Hoasss. — ^Thoee interested in this breed of 
horses, are raferred to the adyertiseraents of Mr. Mowrt, 
in this number of the Cultivator. He has now five ani- 
-mals of this breed, embracing some of the highest blood 
In existence. 

o:^ Our readers will notice that this number consists 
of 40 pa ges e ight more than usual— to enable us to ac- 
commodate our advertising friends. ThU doe$ not tn- 
<rease the pottage on this number. See extract from post 
office law on page 155. 

s:^ Our correspondent, L. L. W., Clear Branch, Ya., 
can obtain the information he desires, by addressing Ed- 
wards & Piatt, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is not in our power 
to furnish it. ■ 

FtHB Pios.— We copy the following from the rq>ort 
of the Hartford Co. (Ct.) Fair for last year:—" S. E. 
Obapman , of East Hartford, exhibited a sow, 5 years 
oM, with a litter of 9 pigs, nine weeks old. These pigs 
' laid out all others.' They were admired by all who 
ssw them. They were the most beautifHiI pigs ever seen 
in this region. One of them, (and there was no great 
difference in their size,) weighed 74 lbs. the day before 
the Fair. Mr. Chapman purchased the sow onboard of 
a Liverpool packet in New- York, when she was about 
6 months old. She was an English shoat, of fine points. 
He raises two litters a year from her, for which he gets 
f5 each. She brings him in about $80 a year, her pigs 
being considered greatly superior to any others produced 
in this region." Mr. C. writes us that Mr. H. Beaumont 
of East Hartford, fatted two of her pigs — one at months 
old, weighed 404 lbs.— the other, at 10 months, 422 lbs. 

PnoFiTABLS Fowls. — The raising of fancy poultry is 
gettiug to be quite a handsome busmess. Mr. John T. 
Aimsvws of Sharon, Ct., has published, in the Litdifield 
Enqmrer, an aecount of his success in breeding fowls, 
from which it appears, that his profit on six pullets of the 
bla<^ Spanish variety, amounted to $181, or $80 each, 
he having sold 200 chickens at an average of $1.25. Bet- 
ter business than the dairy, that. 

Apply iHQ MAiiDax.<— The following excellent practice 
is described by a correspondent of the Journal of Agri- 
culture. We have often insisted on the importance of 
thorough intermi.\ture with the soil, and aro glad to see 
it reduced to pracUce* *' 1 take much pains to spread 
the manure as evenly as possible, and harrow it thorough- 
ly with a heavy iron-tooth harrow, first lengthwise and 
then crosswise the furrow, until the soil is well pulverized 
and the manure thoroughly incorporated with it." Tlie 
same writer also remarks, " My manure is under cover 
during winter, and I am satisfied it is worth nearly double 
for bcii^ houssd.'* 



Fmom CjurtLS.*— The last London Farmer's MagazioiD, 
contafais a list of the breeds to which the first and seoood 
prices have been awarded at the Smithfield Club Show 
of fat cattle, for twenty years. They are as follows: 

To Short-bonN, .'. 145 

Herefords,... 138 

DevoiUi .... 33 

Scotch, • 7 

LoDff-Horni, 3 

Ayrtnire, 9 

Highland, S 

Wert Highland, t 

Aniren, «. t 

Oafloway, 1 

PembrokCi 1 



OsAOE Oeaiiob Hxnass.^Bryan Jackson, of Dek- 
ware, informs us through the Boston Cultivator, that he 
considers this hedge as decidedly the cheapest fence that 
can be made; and that those planted on his own grounds 
in the spring of 1840, ** are now a good fence, capahio 
of turning horses and cattle." This is but three sum- 
mers growth. Their r^>id growth when young, render* 
ing them capable of heiag shorn two or three times » 
year, brings them forward sooner than any other hedge 
plant. *.—.— 

PauRma Hsdoss.— J. Wilkinson, well known as the 



principal of Mt. Airy Institute, and who has had much 
experience in hedging, gives it as his opmion, (in the 
Prairie Farmer,) more eq>ecially in relation to the Ossge 
Orange which has a vigorous growth, that wfaereverfiul- 
ure has occurred, it has been in consequence of lack of 
pruning. He has never in a single instance known or 
heard of a hedge being cut too low or trimmed too often, 
but on the contrary has known *' miles upon miles, ruined, 
so far as small pigs are concerned, by the opposite course." 
He adds, '* I think all the writers in the periodicals for 
the west, fail, if they fail any where, in not ra^aag a 
niore frequent and relentlen mode of pruning, after the 
first year." — — 

Not too late to Plaht.— The New England Fanner 
furnishes a communication Arom H. F. French of Exeter, 
N. H. in which he says, " Mr. McClintock, of Forts- 
mouth, who is now ninety-four pears of age, this year 
ate the fruit from trees pUnted with his own hand when 
he was eighty-nx," Another gentleman, having a vety 
fine orchard, said, '' I am more than seventy years old, 
but I have iet over a hundred apple trees this ftdl." 
Again, he informs us that ** Mr. Robinson says that when 
he planted his orchard with seedling trees more than 
fifty years ago, his friends told him there could never be 
a demand for so much fruit!" Yet this same year ho 
Ays a gentleman of Hampton, in that State, sold fhiit 
from about /our acret of land this season for $800, and 
last year for $1400. 

Ah iMpaovsn Msadow.— Charles Yates furnishes te 
American Farmer an account of the very successful treat- 
ment he gave a five sere meadow, by which he almost 
doubled the average yield of the three previous years, 
or increased the number of loads of hay from 19 to 82. 
The higher parts of the meadow were manured with 
wood-pile manure, and the lower with clay from a cellar 
— it was harrowed, sowed with throe bushels of plaster, 
salt, and leached ashes, mixed together, and then rolled 
with a common roller. The grass was a mixture of 
timothy, herds grass, and ctover. By *' herds grass**- is 
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meftoti we presume, the rtd-top or Jgro$tis vulgariSf 
•nd Doi the herds grass of the north, which is tmoiky. 

Thx Bso Cidar from Ssed. — Isaac Hildreth, a sUl* 
All cultivator of trees, states in Moore's New-Yorker, 
that in DO case where the trees hang full of berri^, has 
be been able to find perfect seeds, and in nearly all that 
he has examined he has found no seed at all ; while, where 
the berries grow scattering and singly, the seed are found 
perfect. He plants them in sifted leaf-mould, and shades 
the young plants. 

Woot AHD Sbsxv. — I>r. Lee, in his Southern Gultinu 
tor, in speaking of his tour to the north, says, '< Within 
tlie last thirty days we have seen a good many flocks of 
•heep, and pumped all the information we could from 
fheir keepers and owners, without finding much that Is 
new In sheep husbandry. Crood feed, plenty of aalt, pns 
tection from vicious dogs, and care to use only the very 
best males for the increase of the flock, and to have the 
ewes yean at the proper season, are the cardinal points 
in this branch of rural industry." He says, '* We have 
no doubt it costs the farmers of the south, all things con- 
ridered, as much to grow 100 lbs. of poor wool, fliled 
with dirt and burs, which sells at $15, as it need to cost 
to produce a like weight of clean good wool worth $80.'' 

PuxcTCALiTT. — ^Fcw are aware how mach time is lost 
by a want of punctuality. Twenty men meet together 
for business, detained fiAeen minutes by the slack- 
twisted habits of one, lose in ail no len thanySvc hourt 
tf time — ^a donation wbieh they have to make usually 
with DO thanks, or a very faint and flippant apology. A 
celebrated Frenchman, employed in arduous oflicial du- 
ties, found that his wife was habitually ten minutes too 
late in coming to dinner. He found the difiicnlty incura- 
ble; and therefore determined to write a book. ''He 
'fixed on his subject, thought of it during his walk to and 
from home, wrote dnring ihesc ten minutes every day 
and no longer, and in the course of a couple of yean 
published one of the most able books of the age." 

Irvcrtkd Crops ts. Feequbnt Plowixos.-^A gen- 
tleman in Maryland, (says Timothy Pickering,) plowed 
up part of a field of clover in March, but failing to plant 
it, treated it as summer fallow by repeatedly plowing it, 
ind sowed with wheat in September. The residue of the 
clover field was mown twice, plowed once, and sown with 
wheat the same day as the other. The fiillowed part 
yielded only 14} bushels per acre; the otlier part, besides 
the two crops of clover hay the preceding year, yielded 
24} bushels per acre. 

Tastb. — The Michigan Farmer gives us a rery good 
bint about some noted specimens of false taste, observed 
at the World's Fair. He thinks the painter and sculptor 
should copy nature; hence objects to suchfiagrant viola- 
tfons as ** a nest of little marble cnpids, as if hatched 
from eggs-— cupids, snakes, and other aulmals carved upon 
pillars fi>r sustaining a mantle-piece, and on the mantle 
itself, as if they were flre^proof, or delighted in being 
roasted — marble nms, big enough to crush a dozen men, 
itipportcd by a slender-made man underneath — fountains, 
with streams issuing from the mouth of a carred goose," 



GopBSRs.-^The following mode of treatii^ this animal, 
so troublesome in some jiarts of the western states, oonv- 
municated to the Prairie Farmer, may be elsewhere use* 
ful as a]4>lled to other depredston. '* When they are 
throwing np the ground their hole wlU be open—put f 
little arsenic or strychnine into a potato, and roU it into 
the hole, and the gopher will trouble yon no more." 



Poalag* of Um OuttlTator and OnltiTator Almanao. 

We re-pobltfh Um Ibllowing, from our Jan. No., and td4 b lc1t« 

rrom the Department, deciding that the C^OHvator Almnme m nrtfect 

only to Um mm* eharg$ as m ringft uwmUr ^ iJk jN^pir iNcj^, whaa 

«cut 10 •nbseribers. 

Po«r-Omcs DsrAaTmsaT, 

ifp^Smtmnmt C(gkty Htm. M, 188K 

Sia— I have recetred yoar letter of tha SOib imt. Tka ^^Callira- 
tor" w ccoMidered ae being undar tha claaeification of a ** newapiuiaj." 
M that term 19 defined by the Iflih section of tha act of ad March, 
1849; and it ihereA>ra is entitled toaU tba bcnefila graiiiedio,aiidaub- 
Ject 10 nil the rentrkrtioiM impoaad by law cm aueh pubUcationi. 
ReepectfnUy youra, 8. D. JACOBS, 

1st As«isL P. M. Odd. 

Tba postage on tha Cullivator is tliereforc as folloivs : 

For any disiance not exceeding 50 miles, S cents ytt ftat. 

Over SO, and not exceeding 3w miles, !• aems jmt mv. 

OverSUO '* l.OUS miles, 14 '' '^ 

OverlOOO '* S,0UO miles, SO ** *^ 

Over9i;0(iO " 4,000 miles, 95 « « 

Over4,000 M « *• 

To prevent any miMipprehension we qaole the ISib scetlon of tha 
taw of 9d March, 1B4S, referred to in the abora lauer. It » as iiil- 
lows: 

Skc in. And be it fnrther enacted, that Hie term ** Newspaper,'* 
hereinbef(>re used, shall be, and the same is hereby defined to b« nny 
printed publicaiion, issued in numbers, consisting of not more lliaa 
two sheets, and publislied at short siuted uitervals of noi more than 
one moiiiii, conveying mteltigence of passing events, andteaa^s 
trtra$ and Mfppbmsnfs nf sach pablieatmn." 

By this exlruci it will be seen thai the PietoriaiCvbivator Almanat 
is cniltird to go to our subscribers as a supplement to The Cultivutor, 
it being a "tena./En« sappliinsiif" to it, and nothing rise. The AU 
manne b not puUislied for sale, and is sent only to subscribers to the 
Cullivator. 

PoeT-OrvxcK DxPAitTMBirr, 

Jlppoinimtmt Q^«, Jam. S8, 18Bt. 

Sim—I hare received your letter of the 33d inst., asking wheffier 
tlie '* Cultivator Almanao" ought to be ooiiaidered as a 8upplemaiii 
10 the Albany Cultivator, and rated with postage as such, or be oou* 
sidercd as a transient publicntion, nml rated accordingly. 

A ^* Supcilcmeui," to come within the provisions of the law whMi 
allows *ucli issues to be sent 10 snbeeribera at a postage equal to the 
sum paid on a single number of the principal publication, at subscrip- 
tioii rates, ought not to exceed three inntces in weight, and should 
contain such matter only, as will supply that which ia wanted to make 
the principal publication complete. 

Upon examination of the "Cultivator Almanac," I have come te 
the conclusion that it may be considered as a Snralemcni to the Al* 
baiiy Cultivator. KespeetfoUy years, 8. D. JACOBS, 

1st Assist. P. M. 6ei4. 

Jacob Allen, Esq., P. M. Sootb Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 

Albany Prices Current* 

ALBAinr , Tuesday, Mareb 10^ 
FLOUR.— Our market, which, at the date of our last report, wa* 
booyanf , with an upward tendency, has become dull ami heavy, wttb 
only a limited home and Eastern demand. Quotations may be g1t«a 
at 94M^fAJBn^ for commoiMo gooil State and Michigan, •4.87|a5.1fi| 
for fancy Stale and Michigan, t5.12)a5.S0 for extra Ohio, and •5.37|a 
ft.fi0 for extra Genesee. Buckwheat sclb al 91.50. 

ORAIN.— Wheat has followed the diillneas ia flour, and the saka 
since our last have been on a limited scale, we quote sales ef oaly 
3300 bushels m lots, at 114c. for Aiir Oeiiesee, and 11 7r. for a prime 
lot delivered at the East Railway Depot. In com the soles include 
4,000 Iraahels, yellow round, to arrive at the railway, part deliverable 
between Isi and 18th Mafch, and part between the 10th March and 
lOlh April, at 63^. Also, 8,000 do., delivered at the road, at 90^ 
The only sales of Barley are 3,000 bushels two rowed, at the nod, 
at 7fie., 8,000 do. do for delivery on board a boat at the opening of 
the river, at 75c., and 000 do. do. al the roed at 70c. ; thero are A«e 
sellers of Barley, taken as it arrives at the road, at 7]a79c. BuHey 
malt reddte at A8aMe. A aale of 4,000 bivbetB Rye waa made, de- 
liverable in N. T. at the opening, at 78e. The street trade mgrain ii 
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ttwdorauly MUkw, we qoole OumJI^aOdt^ Con MQ07e., Rye 7U 
Tte^ Beder aSiTSe^ SmaU Pees 75c., Marrowfala •an2.9S. 

SEEDS.— Dnriiif the UuM week bsTe had e dull but firm mar- 
ket in Clover, owiuf to the favorable advices from Europe and 
the large ahipmenta from New- York and Philadelphia; weqtioienc- 
dhun et OlaHte.; Urge lOie. Timothy tSaS. Flax SliB. 

PROVISIONS.— We notice an advance in all de«criptions, with a 
good market, eapecielly for the retailera. The ooiitinaed favorable 
•dvicea from New- York and New-Orleans can not &il lo be without 
Its Influence on oar market We quote prime pork S14.50al5, mess 
do. 917. Beef, SIO for mess. Smoked beef 0|c. liSrdlOe. Smoked 
hnmi lOalle., ahonUecs 8c. Butter VMUc. for State and firm. Cheese 
«earoe at 7ta8. The sales during the last week include 3S0 pkgs 
Canadian butter, to a New- York operator, at about 18c. ; 34 bis. 
elear pork, early in the week, at tl7; 108 bis. Michigan mess beef 
at 90, and 75 do. Western prime pork at 913, and now held for ad- 
mnce. At New Orleans meas Pork on 13lh was firm at 917. At 
New- York the stock had fallen off to 9,000 bis. of which 1,000 do. was 
old. 

HOPS are in light retail demand at 27c 

WOOL.— The sales in this market, since our last, embrace 19,000 
lbs. Selahie at 40a41c., and 90,000 lbs. fine fleece at p.t. 

The N. Y. Dry Goods Reporter, of Saturday, says of the Domestic 
ICarkei : The operations of the week have been tu considerable ex- 
tent, but prices are so carefully gnarded that it is impossible to arrive 
at any other eonclosioa than a naatcrial dccluie. The sales that have 
come to our knowledge are 25,000 lbs. decidedly fine on private terms ; 
18,000 lbs. medium at 3Bc. ; 10,000 lbs. at 43c. ; and 4,000 lbs. country 
palled at 37^0. We thmk every thing tends to the depression of prices 
l<w wool. Mannfactarers antear to be well supplied, while the low 
latrs for fobrics will cause many to stop a portion of their machuiery . 

In reference to the market for foreign wools the ReiH>rter says : 

We notice an increased activity in this mardet, with sales aggrega- 
ting 12a1500 bales, 1200 of m-hich (all Uie stock held by one heavy 
importer) were sold to a large eastern consumer on private terms. 
We are miable to learn the particulars of the above heavy sale, bni 
know enough to say it includes Mogadore, African, Smyrna, and 
some nnwashed Spanish. We also quote sales of 70a60 bales un- 
washed Smyrna at 14c., and SOaflO bales washed Cordova at 21c. 

At Boston the market has been very quiet for both fleece and p«dled 
wool, and the tendency of prices is in favor of buyers ; sales mode- 
rate in the range of quoted rates. In foreign there have been sales of 
70 bales of Cape of Good Hope on private terms; and one of our 
large maunfocturers has been purchasing some 1600 bales African 
and other foreign wool in New- York on terms we did not learn. 

At Philadelphia the demand has been limited, bot prices are steadily 
maintained. Sales of 40,000 lbs. within the range of 31a50c. for com- 
mon and fine Washington co. 

Farm for Sale* 

F>R sale, a form consisting of 154 acres, situated eight miles south 
of Michigan city, and the same distance west of Laporte. Tlie 
fiurro is well umberea, and has two never failbg streams of Mrater. 
About 50 acres of the farm are under tillage, and an orchard of Apple, 
Peach Olid Pear irvea, is floorishmg finely. There is on the place, a 
two-story frame house and bam, with sheds and other out boildiiigs. 
Tbera are two plank roadi within two mile* of the form, adbrduig 
easy access to a good nnd constant market. Railroads are now being 
bnilt^ which will make the location more deriraUe. 

Being desirous of femovhig to Oregon, the above premises will be 
■old at 98M per acre. 

Also for sole, forty acres of land Ivbigontlie Southern Plank Road, 
partly in timber, and partly in mewhnp land— either with or without 
the farm. GKORGB SMITH. 

Cool Spring, Laporte Co., Ind., April 1— It.* 



FOR SAI^E, 

rpHE THOROUGH BRED STALLION HORNBLOWER. I 

X desire lo sell this valuable horse for the low price of 9300. 
His pedigree may be found in the American Turf Regular. 
R.iMvia N. Y., April 1, 18S2-2i.« EDGAR C. DIBBLE. 

Imported CoAstenMition* 

THIS celebrated thoroogfabred horse will sund, this season, as 
heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber near Syracuse. Terms 
910, j)a)*able in advance, for which a receipt wOi be given, promisiug 
to refWid the money, if the mare is proved not to have got in fool, 
and provided also she is leA with the subscriber, or regularly returned 
to tlie horse during the season, or until the groom is satisfied she is in 
foal. Pasturage of the best character funushed at 9s. per week. No 
mares taken except at the risk of the owners, in all respects. 
Syracuse, April 1, 1862— at. J bTbURNET. 



Bloodgood If araenr, 

JlMsfctng, Lmg'Idamdf near N. T. 

THE Ptoprieton of this well established Nursery, edbrforsnle fkm 
largest and foiesi stock of Trees, ftc, ever offered by them, eon- 
sisting d every variety of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREE6, 

XvmnaBi, Qrapevinai, nowering Shruhi, Hedge Flanti» 

Sa^henriee, Strawberriee, QooMberriei, to. to. 

Orden sent to them at 944 Pearl street, New-York, (wliere Cata- 
lognes may be obtained gratis,) will receive immediate attention, 
aiKl the Trees packed with great care for transportaiioii. 

New-York, AprU 1-lt &1NG h RIPLKY. 

Old Rochester Nureery. 

OA AAA Osage Orange plants, at 910 per thousand, proves prr^ 
mVMKjxj fectG^ hardy acre, and makes e.xcelle«t orchasd fenee. 

30,000 Northern Spy apple trees. 

9,000 Giant Rhubarb, \ery low by the thovsand. 

3,000 fine dwarf pear of large size, together with a lane general 
assortment of hardy Orchard and Garden Fruits and Ornamental 
Trees, Shmbs, Dahlias, and general ^oUeelioo of bulbs, box edfing, 
Ac. Ac 

The asKMtment is very complete, comprising the leadinf hardr 
items requisite for elegance or Jiiiiitj. Orders carefully filled, packet^ 
Ac. for any disiniice. 

Nmeery, oomer of CUntoo and Norton streets, OOee 38 From 
treet, Rochester, N. Y. Catalogues gratis. 

AprU 1— It SAMUEL ICOUUSON. 

EYergreen and Decidnoiis Forest Trees, 

FURNISHED to order, at short notice, by WM. BCANN, 
Maine—among whi<w are, 
American Arborviie 



Double and single Spruce. 
Double and Silver Fir. 
White Drooping Hemlock. 
Hackmelache or Larch. 
White and Norway Puie. 
High Cranberry. 
Moosewood. 



White and Yellow Birch. 
Sugar and While Maple. 
Black Wabiut. 
Red Ash. 

American Moontaia Aih. 
White and Red Beech. 
American Whne Elm. 
Balm of Gilead, Ae. Ae. 



The subscriber havhigbeett fbr manv years eng a ged inraisiuff Prak 
and Ornamental Trees, and especially in executmg orden lor die 
above named Forest Trees— is prepared to furnish superior trees ef 
all sizes, from seedlings, to as large as can be safely taken np and 
traiwported. 




ties that I have, enables me to carry out my motto, " as good as the 
best^ and cheapest." Prices for specified kinds, quantities snd sties, 
furnished per mail, postage pre-paid. WM. MANN. 

Bangor, Maine, April 1, ISM-^ 



PnlTerieed Ckareoal, 

PREPARED for Agricdtaral parpoaea, pot on m bnrrela. at 9ft 
per liarrel, hidnding the package. In bulk 918.75 by the 
bushels. For sale at the Stale Agriculmral Warehooae. 

LONGETT A GRIFFINO, 
April 1— 2t No. 99 CtiOr street, New-Yoifc 



W=j 



Stowell's EvergreeB Com. 

have a small qoamitv of this vahial^ com, raised by FndL 
J. J. Mapes,— price 9i.fi0 



April l-^SL 



per quart- 

LONGETT A GRIFFINO, 
No. is Cliff street, New-York. 



Famcy Fowie* 

THE snbseriber has for sale several pair of Coehin Chinas, 
ghaes, Dorkings, Golden Pheasants, Silver Pheasants, and Fria- 
zled Fowls. 

Any of the above breeds, oooped and delivered in Albany or New- 
York city, free of charge. 
All onierspromptly execeted. W. H. SOUTHWICK. 

New-Iialtunore, Cireeno Co., N. Y., April 1— It.* 

A Prodoctive Farm for Sale* 

THE subscriber, unaUe to give his active attenti<ni to the farm ba 
has cultivated for many years, offers the some for sale; either 
the whole or a part. 

Two huadrco and eighty-ftve acres are cultivated-cither crapped 
with grain, in meadow, psstare. or in preparation for spring crops. 
Stxty-five acres are in innfty Wood. 

Thia farm obmuied the siaiepremium, and a full description may 
be seen in the State Society^s Irniisactlons for tS47. 

Benig in a system of rotaiicsi, cropped and seeded, a purchaser will 
find all neceasary work prepared for the season, admiltmg of posseoe. 
ion whenever desirablv. 

Tlie dwellings and bniUings are comfortable, sufficient, and in good 
order. 

A reasonable portioa of the piiifhaafi mooey amy remam on good 
secority. 

For other information and terms, ap^y to Messrs. Ht. A Wk. Db« 
UknxLO, Front-sL, New- York : to B. U. Johksom, Esq., Agricidttt- 
ral Rooms, Albany, or to the suDscriber on the premises, at C^lanAL 
near Gkitsva. J. DKLAFIEUX 

April 1, 18S»-1L 
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BMERT Ml. f»HPAITY, 

Ma IhBBfkataiari fer tlu UnlM Wt^am, 
Naw^Toaii 8tato ApSmltanJ Socdaty^ 

RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 
rutattd br E. L. nOXT, IMtbht M, UfiS. 






ALBANY, N. Y. 



upgWhid. 



Afncslnm) S«t«f 



Ubilail ulkaSlau FunoCOIiio, Marrlnid, niiil PeuHT^nnli, > 
nednd lb* Ughmaaiud* which eonid ha pi-sn by il» nila 
Ibolr SocMlo. In ereiT can, a bH h«ni In mnpttiiiaa wiih 
^■dkH chain Pcrwer* or anjr nota ia IhiacaamiT. 

OtO'BIX hundred hUi cf Ihe ibnc Pcnnn mrs Hid ind 
pa in BHrrOm /aae to JamaiTlaH, not m baing munwl or r " 

ot^en, vo hcrg ihDWiu princiii^, uid nofl Iniporimjii ptru, b 

B^h and PiaiAi Power, an made br canelvut W^eclen, Bjid oih- 
an; and alio ihe ftflch and PiiiiDa wiih vpicycloFdal leeih, which hai 
led ill lhi« TJcuiily, and which, wilh oar n- 
iuadaplaijon ai«i applkalion to oar Hona 
ealiha fintsuibalMotiUiA tud Pinko 




C'^RHla upon the miin ikaA, which eappon Ihe an 

lonrinc in in circoil, and carrr iha iliaA, 
■JL4I.*.— Conp'ian apou Iha EUdi of iha ihaft*, Gldug il 
palliea and aaai^ 
Vif. ■. Bhowa a wla and Aft naw, (enlartcd,) of ih 

Fi«. 3. Slda nvw of connin - ■■■■■ ' 

Fig. 4, SOa Tiaw of one at Uu 




DuUeir il uaod Bpnii the Mme ihan, which lot Ulraihiiu, la 
toat feel dianiMer. The lower Tiew reprtaeuu Uie leeU or 
cofi, ai (cen wilh liulu inienad. 




mtlKmimFi 

I ilda view of eiw er the linke ti nelkiiia of the . 
lek ihera aie but nitTi or thin* on a dde, ai 
HTcn iiKhet toiif ; ererr allerniti link ii eail wilh 
■^j.a.a.jrraectiiiccaeh lidii; 
If wah the oiher luika. while the 
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l«dg«d hf att neolniilOB aikl «nfffaieeri to be the stron^ett tiid 
moM perfect form of tMtb, end %vorks wiili lev friction and 
weer, ae tW drivfaig •vrfkeee preaent lo each odier a rollin|^ 
imfead of slklmgfriclioii; ihukind of teeth| on aooovnt ofthear 
roanded form, work much deeper into each other, and bavb 
Utile or no inetinatioa to UA o« of ifear. 

The last cut aliows the coiiMraciioo <tf the tnick wbeela, 

which ere U incfaea larger in diameter, and revolve on hufer 

circles at Ike ends of Ike power-^viiw them an advantage 

ever the ematler wheele. A MCtioii of a link ia akown with 

the end of the flooring attached; these planka are all one inch 

wider, aiid coiweqnently wear up by um ranch clofcr, hefore 

bending or breaking uniler the weight of the animab.. Am a 

Rack and Pinion Ptiwer, the latter has every advanlage over 

thecoBiooii kinds ia nae ; ia manufacgired at a leas cost ; i$ 

equally stfxwg and durable, and is more easily handled, as ilfe 

weight is some two hundred poauds less. 

EUmt of the above kinds of powers are offered to the puUie, each 

Ifpou its owru merits, with a full warranty as- to workmanship, mat»i 

naJa, and operation, (and with a guarantee of right of nsiug in a|l 

parts of the United Stales,) subject to be returned within three months 

■— «nd porchase anoiiey reAnided. For prices, *e.^ see IliuslraiedCi^ 

lalogue, furnished gratis on application, or by mail. 

llie first on the liat is the highest in cost, and is found preferable 
m all eases, and mider all circiunstaikces. The power of the revdv- 
Ing platform being applied to the main sliaft. by means of reels 
with larger diametem inan the pinions used in tlie Rack and Pinion 
powers, the stress npon the sereral parts is in no vrav as greM 
— and toe liablhy of wear or breakage, from use or accident, is re- 
■Mvcd. The whole of the gearing consists of less than one-seventh 
the number of cogs in the Rack and Pinion Power; and these are 
wholly removed from under the hones to the outside of the power — 
free from din, dust, fco., and always easily kept in order or cleaned, 
which is an advantage over all Rock and Pinion Powers. Hiis pow- 
er has also the advantage of the chajigiiig of force and velocity to ao 
commodate it to any variety of work, without any additional cost or 
danger to the gCHriiig or oUier paru. When the main shaA runs but 
fifty-six revolutions per minute, the dtameiers of the gears are such 
as to increase or decrease the velocity to two hundred and twenty, 
four, or as slow as fourteen revolutions per mhinte, when the aniimd, 
(either horses or oxen,) walk but two miles per hoor-obeiug about 
two-thirds the travel which is nerci«&ry with the Rack and Pinion 
Powers, to produce the same effect. This last fiict is one of its 
prinripeJ features, and of the greatest importance to the farmer. Tlie 
gearing, as well asjpullies and couplings, rII agree, and can instantly 
be traiispoeed— each to each, and side to side. In tnis power the cen- 
ters of motion of the gears are always in the same poailioti to each 
oilier — requiring no guard or binding track over the chain above the 
pinions, to keep the gears together, as is alMoIutely neceesnry with ell 
rack powers, and which serve to check the force of the power ; and 
Vs Uie driving facsa of the teeth on the rack and inninns become worn 
off, the loss of force increases, until they eveiitunlly slop, break, or slip 
bv each other. The length of the sections or links of the cnan, as 
auo the width of the planks of the flftoring, are same as in the Im- 
proved Reek Power last dcacribed. With the above advantages, to- 
gether with the epicydoydal form of teeth^ adopted this season in its 
eonslruction, the superiority of this power is readily seen. 

This |x>wer is admirably i^pied for driving Threshing Map* 
ehttiea. Circular Saws, Cotton Gins, as also Machine Slrafis, Klev»> 
tors, Ferr)'-lioats, Discharging and Loading vessels, Pile-driving^ 
Cross-cut sawing. Pumping, urindiiig gntin, Chumuig Batter, Cut- 
thig Ha^ and t<udks, Shelling Corn, Grhiding Apples, ice. The angle 
of elevstioii necessary to operate this power, is never gt eater, but c^en 
less thoii either of the others here described, and which is inside of 
one and a half niches to the foot, with horses weighing 1000 pounds 
each, Aid without any harness. It has also an admirable arrange- 
ment for adjusting aiid tightening the chain, not po»$u$€d bp ri&tr 
qf tko others— logeKhtr vmh an improved brake for stopping the 
whole hMaiHly'-^l within the power, and independent of the band 
and pulleys, and does not require to he changed, when gears and puU 
leya may be. The palley used for ihreshhig, with tkis power, is but 
tbrce feet diameter, to effect the same as a lour fool wheel does with 
the Rack and Pinion Power 

lu all cases thesheftiiigof all machinery manufaetared by us is 
nmde to run in Babbetted Boxes, they benig the moat durable and 
p erfect box in use — and not genei«lly used by other mairafacturers. 

DeTOB Bnlit for Sale. 

npHB sahserlber offers for sale, two young Devon bulla, ealled 
± **Washiiigtou'*and«'Ajax.'* 

Washington was dnmped the 98lh Mareh, 1851. Sire, bidl Moltoii 
-^raiid sire, celebrated bull Major, bred by R. C. Oapper, and now 
owiied by Lewis O. Morris, Esq. Maior took the firrt premium at 
the iMate Fair at Alliany, in 18G0— and is admitted t? be the best 
Devon bull ever brought faito the United Mates. 

Dam of Washington, cow Beaniy-— grand dam, cow Sophia^bodi 
bred by Ambrose Stevens, Esq., and both received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective classes at the State Society's Shows, in 
1849 niKl iSSO. 

Bull Ajax, was dropped the 7lb of Augmt, 18S1. Sire, bull Molion 
•-<lom, cow Rnby. 

Ruliy was bred by Mr. Cowlef of Parraington, Ct., and was dred 
)j bull Rover, bred by I^wis F. Allien. Esq., Black Rock. 

Price for Washington $75. for Ajax S50, or will be exchanged for 
Heifers of equal age and pedigree. Address ihesubachber at Green- 
wich, Wasliington co., N. Y. LE ROY MOWRY. 

April 1-Ot. 

ProQtr and Hears' Plows. 

AIiARGB assortmenl ean be found at the State Agrientinral 
WarehooM. No. fiS CUT street, New-York. 
liarcfa 1-tL IjONOSTT * OBIFFINO. 



Ketcliaai's Pateal Howiag MaebiBe. 



'piHE anbscribers having entered largely inio the mannlhetnra 
X the above Mewiiig Btaehine, are newprepnied to sapply 



eraen 
for the same from all parts of the' United States, and heaitaie nee to 
sell the Machine under the following 

WARRANTY.— On lands free from ohstractions, wa wamnt ov 
machide to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, (of any 
kind of grass,) with one span of horses and driver, and do it aa well 
as is done with a scythe by the best mowers. 

lie Price of the Machine ia tliO, with extra cutter, 4e. 



Bnfialo, April 1— lt.« 



HOWARD it CO. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Buffalo, Brie en., N. T. 
Dbab Sis :-THav1iig had Ihe pleaawe of wimeasing the perfor- 
mance of your Mowing Machine, yesterday, in CcL Binl^s mea dow, 
below Black Rock— (the anrface of whieh waa onite mievmi,) en 
assure you that we consider it one of the most valuable Agncutiural 
implements evr^r brought into use. The grass was cut belter than it 
could have been done with a seythe, and with a facility and irpadi 
tion truly aateiushing* We have no heaiiaikn in aagmg it is all a 
farmer coidd desire for cutting Ms grass. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN, Piesidenl N. A. Stale Ag . aDeiely. 

O. ALLEN, Mayor of the City of BaOaio. 

T. C. PETERS, ESQ. 

HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON. 

Bnfialo, Decemb e r, tBSL 

We have used Ketchom's Mowing Machine durbig the], 
and find it a most valuable improvement in euttiiia graas. On 
dows free (rom stnmria and tolerably smooth, it will cut. with a good 
team and competent driver, from six to eiglit acres in half a day/bct- 
ter and more even than it can be done witn a scythe, and vHwu done, 
the grass is leA evenly spread on the ground where it grew. Wn 
coundeutly reoonunend it to the patronage of the farming commnnihr. 

THOMAS C. LOVE. 

SAMUEL TWICHELU 

MORGAN BUTLER. 

A HITCHCOCK. 

East Genoa, Cayuga eo , N. Y., An^M, laSL 

Dbax Six -.—The Mowing Machine I purchased of yon Insi June, 
has more than answered my expectations. I find it will work upon 
ground quite mieveii, and there is le^ risk from ii^uriug it from stones 
than most nersous would suppose who have no experience in its nacL. 
I find it will cut all kinds of graas, and do it well, when profieriy 
managed. Persons who have large quantities of grasa to cut, wiia 
tolerably smooth ground, will find it much to their interest to use one 
of these machhies. HORACE LEAVENWORTH 

Messrs. Howam) St Co.— Sns :— I have em the pael season 290 
acres with one of your grastf cutters, and I do say it is one of the 
greatest uiventioiis of the age for labor-saving. It cats rerr eloot^ 
and i> easily kept in cutting order. It will cut 1 j acres per boor or 
grass that will yield two tons and over to the acie. Since aainK H, I 
consider it iudispeiisaMeon a farm like this. H. MOUNT. 

Tifll's Farm, Black Rock, February, 186S. 

Horgaa Hone Tnwtee. 

THIS horse will stand, (for a limited number of mares,) the pre- 
sent season, at the Farm of theaubscriber, within five minmea 
drive of Union Village, Washington comity, N. Y. 

Pedlgrei of Korgan Traitog. 

Shred by the old Gifford Morgan— gr. sire, the Woedbnry or 
Morgan--gt. gr. sb^, the origino] Justin Morgan horse. 

His dam wus sired by old Morgan Bulrush — his ar. dan by 
gan Fortune— his gl. gr. dam by the original Justin Morgan. 

The dam c^ Morgui Fortime was sired by the original Jn 
gan. 

CBmTiTiCATX. — We hereby certify the above to be a correct 

Eee of Morgan Horse Trustee, bred by ns. and thw day sold to Mr. 
owry of Washington county, N. Y. Signed, Walpole^ N. H., 
Mareh 5ih, 186S. Fksi>nEiCK Voas. 

Bbr^amir GATsa. 
It will therefore be seen that Morgan TmMee is of exactly theaama 
degree of Morgan blood, as was the old Gen. Giflbrd Morgan. Tbn 
old Giflord beuig deed, Trnslee is the highest blooded Morgan al^ 
now living. 

He is a dark mahogany bay color, with Uack main and tail ; o 
form and action, and la-ill be four years old tlie 10th day of May, 
Terms 910 to ensure a foal. 

Marea disposed of before the usual time of fooling, will I 
ed m foal, and charged accordingly. LE ROY MOWRY, 
April 1— at. Greenwich P. O., Washington co.. If. T. 

Hone Gen* Gillord Moffan, 

WILL stand, for a limited number of mares, the nrcaent seaaoa, 
at the Farm of the subscriber, withhi five minnles drrve er 
Union Village, Washhigton ca, N. Y., and at theaaoM ainfaie with 
Moi)Fan Horse Trustee. 

Gifford Morgan, was bred by Wm. Arnold of Walpole, N. H. Rn 
is three years old the 94th day of May, 1859— is a horse of splendid 
form and action, and a perfoct pattern of his celebrated aire. Hit 
color Is a beautiful dapple cheslnm. He was aired by the old 
Gifford Mergan. His dam ia one of the beat nersa m ik 
of oountry, and whose edia invariably bring exotbimutpri 

Terms $10, to ensnre a foU. Mares disposed of before the l^ 

time of foaling, wilt be considered in foal and charged n coerJ Inal T 

LE ROY MOWRY, 
April t—ai. Ot — a wiBb P. a, Wateftai ga» W. T 
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A. B. ALLEN It CO, 

189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 
iWS of a neat Tarietv of patterna and diflerent «>€■, caleiua- 
ted for mrara and stobble huid, wet meadows^ and recently drain- 
ed twampe where roots aboond. Among these plows, alto are the 
daep-breakioc-ap, flat-Aurow, lap>farrow, telf-elmrpeninfr, sida-hill, 
doobic-moukwbo a rd, ooni, ootloo, cane, rice, and rabeoil wiih tingle 
or double winjs. 

JEtARROWS, trian^Qlar, tqtnre, Ocddes, and Sootcli. 

JROIrLJKAS. with iron tectioni one foot long, and of diflerent 
diameteia. lliete can be arranged on an iron ihaik for any required 
width. 

CULTTTAfORS of npwardt of twenty difliBrent kmda, tieel tooth 
sud cast iron. 

SEED SOWERS of ttx diflerent kinda and pricet. 
. HORSE FOWMRSf endlcet chain and eirewar, of wtMd and cntt 
ir cii. _ 

THRESffERSf with or without Sepaimtora. 

ORAIN MILLS of east iron, and bnrr etooe, to work either by 
liand, horte or water power. 

CORir SMELLERSf tingle and doable, large and tnaa cylindrical 
to work by hand or otherwite. 

STRAW C UTTER S, wpk ni, ttraight, or circular knives. 

YSOBTABLE C UTTERS for tomept and other roolt. 

Together with a great Tariety of all other Agricultural and H«vti- 
eoltoral Impleiaenlt kept in Uie Uiiilcd 8tatee.tach at Hoes, Shovelt, 
Spadet, Raket, Manure and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 
Siialltt) fte. Ac. 

CASTINGS of all kinds for Plows, Cotton Gins, and Sugar RoUerk 

WAOONS and CARTS^ for horse* ox, or hand. 

STEAM Et^TNES for farm ana other purposes. '^ 

Our implenientt occupy three large stores, and we bellere they 
make up the largest ana most con^Ncte assonnem in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwarda of one huU' 
dred men, where any articles in our line can oe made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN it CO., 

Jan. 1, 18Sa-tf. 180 and 101 Water St., New-York. 

Vaitod StetM Igriealtanl Wanhonao and Sood Storo. 

THE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Honiculiural Implements. 
Field, and Garden Seeds, vrhich they have coustnutly on hand, and 
ofler ibr sale at the lowest mriees, ana on the best terms. Persons in 
wont of anv articles in their line, would do well to call upon them 
before purohasing elsewhere. A descriptive Catalogue win be sent 
gratis upon apjriication, pcst<paid. 
N. Ji. Ouanow Bone tkm. and other fertilisers. 

JOHN MAYHER ft CO. 
Dec. 1— 1£ No. 107 Water-St., New-Tork. 

Union Africnltaral Warehoaae and Seedttore* 

RALPH f Co^ Na. 93 Fabon fllr«tl, New- York, luar FiOtom, Marktt, 

T^BALERS in alt the most approved Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Implements. Iraported and American Field and Garden 
I, Omamemal Shade and Pmtt Trees, Guano. Bone Dust, Pon- 
Wnmght Iron Plows, Tracks. Barrows, ftc, 4c., al- 
aya on hand. Alao the Ezoebior, or Caliiomin Plow. 
New- York, March 1, 189S)--9l 

TH£ AMERICAlf MUCK BOOK, 

A eoatpif tt MantuU tf Memurts. Priet 81. 

CM. SAXTON, agricultural book publisher, has Jost pnblishedv- 
• the American Muck Book->treaimg of the Nature, Ptopcrtiea, 
Bonrcea, Hiaiory and Operations of all the princmal Fertilisers and 
Manures in common use, vritb specific direciioiis lor their preparation, 
preservation and application to the soil and lo cro|)it, as combinrd 
^riih the leading pnnciples of practical and scientific Agriculture, 
dimwn from authentic sources, actual experience, and personal ob- 
nervation. Illustrated with engravings. By 

D.J.BROWNa 
Author of Sylva Americana, a Treatise on Forest Trees, American 
Fouliry Yard, kc. . C. M. SAXTCN, 

Agricultural Bookstore, lfl3 Fulton street, New- York. 
The followiiig is from Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, the best Agri- 
cultural Chemist in the U. S. :— 

[COPT.I . 

BnsTo:i, Noveralier 0th, 1851. 

Dear Sv ; I hare the pi?easin-e of acknowledging the receipt of a 
nopyof the ** American Muck Book," recently published by you, 
nnd edited by Mr. D. Jay Browne. 

Prom an attemive examination oi this book, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is one of the best works extant, on the principles 
nf scientific Ufrtcultnre, and the best compendium of our most recent 
knowledge of the nature of manures and their adaplntion to particu- 
lar ooila and crops. It cannot be expected that a single volume could 
possibly contain the whola sum of cliemical knowledge applicable to 
the science of chemistry; but on looking ovpr the closely printed and 
comnact tables of analyses, and the abundant formnlaa, M'hich this 
pttblicatiun contains, I could not fail to bo surprised At the industry 
manifestad in preparing it. I was also graiiMto find it so well 
adapted to the American svstem of huslmndry, and so practical in iis 
character. Its copious and aocuraie index adds not a httlc lo its value. 

I shall certainly recommend it to my ogrlcuUuml friends as a very 
nseAd book, and one necessary to every scientific farmer. I am, 
f«ry respectfully, your ob*l. senmnt, 

CnARLES T. JACKSON, Stale Assayist, See. kc, 

Vb O. M. SAXtnif,- Esq., Ncw-Yevki Jan. 1, IStt-^ 
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To Fralt Cirawen* 

PERSONS wishmg to procure extra staed Fruit Trees, or Trees 
in a bearing state, arc respectfidly invited to visit the Nurseries 
ai\d make a selection. 

60,000 Init tad QnuuaaatiQ Troec 

The anbacriher oflen for sale his Entire Stock of Frail and Onuu 
menial Trees, Everfveen Shruba, ke.y hi his various Nnraoriee 
In JKoxfrnry and i>oriM«st<r. The colleciioD embraces most of the 
varieties of the Ftor, Apph^ Cktrrf, ftam, P«or4, and other Fraita 
that are wortkf af cultivation. Also Qii<jic«s, g eessts u iis, Cnrraw Ci , 

Extra siced Faar IVsts, in a bearing state, can ha supplied al ra- 
dnoedoricea 

90,000 JlacMorai, Rose Trees, Honevaackles, Hawthoms» Jbe. 

Scfen«. in large and small quaaiitiea, from frait bearing Treea. 

The wnda for sale at the lowest market price. 

SAMUEL WALKER, 

March 1— ft. Eustas Street, Roxbuff^ 

*«• 3,500 Imported Fruit Treea for sale. 
0^ Walker's Seedling Staminate Strawberry— price SI per donen. 

Field and Garden Seeds, 

GROWN expressly for our sales, suitaMe for any dhnala ui Iha 
United States. A largs assortmem may be found at 

LONGBTT k ORIPFING>S. 
March l-«t. No. OS aiff street, New. York 

Seed Com* 

^URE Dutton Seed Com for sale, at 01 per bushel. 

B. B. KIRTLAND, Greenbosh, 
March t, ISW—fit. opposite Albany. 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

nr^Eanbaeribers oder for sale an inwroved Subsoil Row made pn* 
X der the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and free IVom the (rf>* 
jeciionsurgnd against those formerly in use. 

The wearing naru are ao arrai^ed that they may ha aarily and 
cheaply renaweo. while the amount of force requisite to move diem 
is less than half that required by those prerionriy unide. PricaO&M 
and 00. For eale by LONGBTT k GRIPPING. 

March 1"^. No. 05 Cliff street. New. York. 

Wood*! ReaovatiBf SalU, or Bone Maavre. 

WE are now receiving large quantities of this valuable Manure, 
put up in barrels, which we will sell at one cent per pound. 
This article is made from the followinc ingredienta, viz. 

Charcoal, Bone dnai. Plaster, Potash, Calcined Charcoal, Glauber 
Salts, Saltpetre, Oil of Vitrol, Salts of Ammonis, Gas liquor, and 
Bttlioek's Blood. LONOETT k ORIFFING. 

Stale Agricultural Worehouse and Seed Store, 
March 1-^. No. 85 Cliff street, New-Yor^ 

GUANO. 

TTTE have now received our suraly of Peruvian Guano, put iqi to 
VY bitts, averaging 100 lbs each. 

Boas Dutt put up in barrels, sawings, tunUngs, and emsbed, 
S2.25 per barrel. 

Bom Coal, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, Sngar-house Scnm, Potash, 
kc kc. For sale by LONGBTT k GRIFFING, 

March 1— St. No SS Ctlff street, New- York. 

Albany Tile Works. 

Cornsr Palroon and Enok Streets, AXbanf, 

THE subscriber will (tarnish to Agriculinrists, of the most approv- 
ed paitenia, Drain Tile suital4e for land drainage, of a superior 
Quality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from Sltlo 
918 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from 12 to SO foet each side of the drain, being tha 
cheapest and most durabl« article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellinsps. at 91 and 98 per 
100 pieces, being cheaper and more durable than Brick drains. 

Tna great importance of thorough drainage is daily beconung mora 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention, 

March l-Si A. S. BABCOCK, Albany. 
—' i.»...^i. ^. , 

1,000 Ageati Wanted. 

HBABZJnra JJJPB OF BO80OTB. 

JUST PUBLISHED, the Ijife of Lovis Koastrrn, Governor of 
Hungary, with notices of the Distinguished Men and Scenes of 
the Hntiffarian Revol alien. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining K^wsuth's Address to the People of the United Stales ; and iho 
most important of the addresses, letters, and speeches of the Great 
Maayur Chief. Bv P. C. Headtey, author of ** Life of Emprens Jo- 
sephine,'- " Life of Lafayette," etc, with an introduction by Horace 
Greely. In one elegant YSmo volume of 461 pp., with aji accurate 
steel portrait. Price 91-05. 

N. B. Agents wanted in every county in the United States, Cnot 
already occupied.) to sell the above popular work. It is believed that 
almost everjr reading family wilt be glad of the ojiportanity of pos- 
!>essing the Life and Speeches of the noble Hun^rinn. Such is the 
OTCScut indication from the unparalleled sale of the work. 

AfMress DERBY k MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 

A single copy sent by vamB,/rto ef postage, on receipt of the price, 
»nM-iMmi March 1 — ^jt 
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natmsMS ior fUib 

11BE mhseriber o&rs for sale, this aiaiiftg, a very laige and 
. stock of trees embracinr the nwsleboice and leading kindt 

of which will be sold 00 the Fewest terms. 

A large qoaniity of two year oM BaMwin apples and S eekel _ 
trees, (preferable where freight is mnck of an item.) CMalbiMa 
sent to all applicants. CHARLES DUBO&. 

FishkiU Lending, April l~lt. .__ 

Seneca liiike HigbiaBd Nvneries, 

Catkaritu^ Chgmumg cs., N. F., tutor Jbatma Depots N, Y. and Srh 

A COMPLETE ssM>rtmem of Nurseiy articles, wholesale and 
retail. Great indocements to Eastern, Southern, and Western 
dealers. Packages p.monntiDf to tlO delivered at New-York and 
Dunkirk, or any in'ei mediate station on the New-York and ^''^ 
Railrosd, free from charges te the " 



Price and DescripUreUatalognesfiuniriied gratis by mafl 
April 1— lU C.E.FH 



FROST. 



Fruit and Shade Trees. 



Needliam's 



BUickbenT« 



THIS new varietv of the Blackberry is intended expressl^r for the 
Garden, being hardy, vigorous, aiw extremely prodoctive. 
A single plant of four years growth the past season, produced II 
qnarts of good fruit, witlioot extra care or cultivation. 

llie plants can be sent to any part of the country, packed in boxes, 
Bt §10 per docen, or single planu f L 
Ciregburs giving AiU tuformatioa, will be sent with the ^mits. 
Dsuvera, Mass, April 1, 1853-11.* J. SHED NEEDHAM. 

imilSEBY OF J. J. THOMAS, 

Mwsrfoa, ITaisie cetEBly, W. Y. 

ALL Frm'f 9Vr«f jold at this Nurterp an pnpagaUd Jrvm frsts 
proved M bearing, and a selection of the best sorts made out of 
Dearly sa* ttunuand proved varieties. 

A large colteclion of APPLE TREES includes Gravenslcui, Early 
Joe, Northern ^jiiy, Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening. Strawberry, 
Porter, Fall Pippin, Swnar, and many others. 

PEARS dw ufM —lMxia^ Bomie of Jersey, Winkfield, Angon- 
leme, Tyson, dec. StoMlanls^Virgnlieu, Dix, Banlett, Seckel, and 
others. 

PEACHES— TinotsoB, Early York, Crawford, Nivette, and many 
ether sorts. 

CHERRlE.S^Early Purple Guigne, Tartarian, Holland Bigarreau, 
Elton, Kiiighi^s Early Black, Dcwuer, Nanoleon, Ac. 

GRAI'1'^^— Isslielfa^ CatMWba, York Aladeira. Clinton, Bland, 
Black Cluster, Malvowic, Roynl Mttscadiue, Black Hamlmrgh, Ac. 

RASPBKRRlK.'^Fraiioouia, FasuiUr, Cretan, Red Autwrrn. Ac. 

STRAWBERRIES— Burr's New Pine, Hovey's, Boston Pino, 
Large Scnriet, Hudson, ftc. 

OOOSKHERRIES^Hnughtou's, and many English soru. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES— Horseehesinats. European Lsreh, 
Monntaui Ash, Honey Locust, Weephig Ash, Ailanthtis, Magnolia, 
Ae 

EVERGREENS— Bskam. Whhe Spruce, Deodar, Norway Fv, 
Silver Fir, Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS— Dentzia, Frinjre tree, (white and 
purple,) Japan Quince, Dwarf Almoml, Dwarf Haneeheatnut; Sibe- 
rian Liiae, Crimion Curraiii, Tree Paeoiiia, lArge flowering 'Phil*, 
delphus, Mczereoii, 8weei-Scemed Shrubs, Ae. SnajBAS— race- 
mosa, fkaible flowered nronifolia, and adosen other fine sons. Hoxay. 
svcELvs— Tanarian, Scarlet Trumpet, Yellow Trumpet, Woodbfaie, 
Chinese, Rwecl-Sceuled, Ac. Bwhokia— great flowering, common 
crinwoii, Ac. 

CLIMBING ROSES— Queen of Prairies, Balthnora Belle, Crim- 
son Bnurealt, Qneeu of the Belgians, Pallitb^ Carsdori Allan, Mount 
Joi', Ae. 

HTBaro PxEPSTirAL Rosas— liU Heine, Ma'ame Laflay, Baron 
Prevovt, Rivers, and many other brilliant forts. 

Sviuaca Rosks— Red Moss, Prhicem Adelaide, and several other 
moss roses; Triomphe d* Abbeville, Fulgeiis, George IV, La Tour- 
tcrctle. nml nienv othen. 

in:Rr\. «•:( 'r.*< Pl.RKNN'Af. H^ANTP— a line nnd ver>- se- 
lect coUcctioii, iiicludiiij; many of the most splcmlid Pcbonibs. as 
Pottsii, Rrevesii, Humei, Whitleii, Frngraiis. Ac. ; Phloxbs. inclod- 
ing Van Houilii, Picts, Spcciosa, Breck's, Fieur de Marie, decussa- 
ta, Ac; SpiEJBAS, comprising lobata, oruncus, japonica, Ac; Ixis,' 
moiiy fine sorts; LythrumSj Diciamnuf, Deiphuiiums, Aconites, 
Burtisias, Campenulas^ Fmdtiss, Yuccas, kc. Ae. 

Catalogues gratis— orders with remittances promptly filled — packing 
done in the most secure manner for uiy distance by canal or railway. 

AprU 1-lU 



F>R sale at Moimt Ida Nuntry, SVoy, W. Y^ a choice vaneiy of 
Fruit Trees, comprising Apples, Pears, Faaehas, Flamsi and 
Cherries, of the meat approved knais. 

Currants, Goosebcnwsj Raspbeirica, Onpevinet and Birawbar* 
ries, of the ehoieest varietica. 

AlM> a good variety of shade trees, eonsiiting of Scotch Elm, Enr- 
liih Sycamore, Linden, Horse Chestnut, Mountain Asb^ Laieb, Oai^ 
Ac. Ex'ergreen, Privet and Buekthom, for Hedges. 

Rhubarb ukI Asparagus Plants, Ac. Catalcwuea and oiker iiiAr- 
maiion cmi be had of the NBrser>'man. JOSEPH CALDWELL. 

Troy, April I, ISM— It. 

liinnsan Botanic Garden and If aneries, 

Ylvdiing, Vov-Tdric 

WM. R. PRINCE A CO., wishhig to retire from bosaiesa, and la 
use 50 acres of their gromids for buildmg lots, wiU sell th* 
whole or any part of their stock, at liberal rates; and if any parties 
wish to coniniue the Nursery bueiiicaB on their own aeeoimt, wiU 
advance $8,tXK) to ilO,000 for the purchase of the land in this vicmity, 
they allowuig us rental therefor ; and a very suitable plot can ba 
ohtaiued at this time. It would be useless for any person to under- 
take, unless they have S5,<NXI lo 140.000 hi cash. April 1— It. 



Frail Ti ec »'»« 8 pecial If otice* 

THE proprietor has siill remaining in his Nurseries, a lai^ num- 
ber of thrifty JFVaii IVees, whieh must be remoired the presem 
year, in order to complete the improvements now in progress on his 
estate. 

The Osnsml CollsrtMm contains many thousands, and from which 
selertioiH can be made iif almost every appr ov ed variety extauL 

4psc«al GtAti^mtion hiM been bestowed en the F«r, and ire«a of 
sxfra »iz4^ let (A frwU budt^ con be supplied, of many of the popu- 
lar sorts, and at moderate prices. 

Also, most of the new varieties of Pean, Cherries, Plums, Hbs^ 
berries, Currants, Strawberries^ and other fruity and at rates lemttum 
is aenendly charged for novelties. ^ 

Beietu kv exportation and the home trade, ean be had from frtril 
bearing Trees, thereby ensuring eorrenmesi of noreendalura. 

Seltetiamt, when desired, founded onthe experienoe of masiyyean, 
will be made by the proprietor, and which wul seldom fail to pleaae 
the correspondent. 

.iifdr»«<—*' The Superintendent of the Nurseries^ at Hawtbon 
Grove, Dorchester, Mass.." to the care of the subscriber, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, Na S Peari-«., 

N. R— Grove Hall Coaches leave Na 11 Franklin-st. four timet 
each day. AprU 1, 18W—K 
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Fowls and 

VERT handsome specimens of the Alban 
by the subscriber. Also^ eggs of the a! 

Shanghae, Perly stock. 

Santa Anna, nme. 

Golden Poland. 

Java Bmitams. 

The above may be relied upon as genusM. 

Albmiy, AprU 1, lesai— It. 
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PERVTIAN GVAIfO 

AND other Feriilixers. Several hundred tons of fint 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PIJkSTEROF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO., 160 ami 101. 

Water-at., NeW-Tofk. 
Jan. 1— If. 
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/« yubliiktd <m tktjlrst tftatk mtrnthy at Hbony, If. Y^ bf 
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91 p«r Aim.— 7 OopiM fcr $8—16 itar dO. 

It^ All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Ji 
No.,) uid to iie rATD w advakcs. 

Aj)VBRTisB]iE«Ts^— The eharge fi>r Advertisemaits Is 91 ftr 
lines, for each hiaertioii. No vanaUon made firgn Ibaw 
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Th* FoaoM of tha Tnm. 

SDOont fa anybiuiiMMreqiilTetitboTOiighkBcrwIedce 
of tbe m«ma >od materials ander cmplor. Place tbe 
Itt«n oT a loeofflotire In tbehaodsaf one who kad never 
befi>T« feen tbb powerftil macUoe, and instead of befog 
iMe to drtn It wltl) the speed of t)ie irhid and the fn- 
(Monof iBatbematn»,hettoiildbe sadly puuled toknow 
what first to do with hit fupoHAUt cbarge. What contd 
ft plowman do If nqnired to saperiulend a cctton factory! 
Or a bU^imlth tbe madilnary of a wholesale raerehantf 
Wbat could a shoi&eeper aecom^iih If placed Id cfaar^ 
of a thiuhtngBuchliM, a hone-reaper, oratabvollplowf 
Ve ihoald «n donbt tbe tanltr of the man who wonld 
■end Gh' a ImwTetto set a ftiMtnred limb, although he 
tnt^t point ant to tbe nicety of a hair the rights, prlrl- 
leges, and Uabfilties of John Doe and Richard Roe, and 
tbelT legal repreaentatiTea. Bnt It needi no argument 
to draw tbe absnrdfty of looking for knowledge where it 
b not to be band) It b not, howerer, qnlte so plain to 
ffverj one, tltat no bndneM can be weB condnded wllh- 
OTt AoroD^ koonledge of its parte. The idea that men 
■nceeed 1^ a sort of lueky gnesring, Instead of a tho- 
roii^ naltoTT of fbeti and prhiclplea, b quite too ftt- 
vatent. 

We remember some jetn ago, as an example, that a 
newly inrented water-wheel was higtily Tecommended to 
Oe pubUe, at) pomesstng, wttb an equal aaonnt and fkll 
ef water, three times the power of the best orenhot 
Wbeel. Tbe wildnew of mch a cUm would have been 
bataatly erldent, to many who were deluded by It, bod 
they only known, or reflected, that the priueiplet of 
Brarttj are such, that one hnndred poaada of water de- 
aeending ten (bet, coald never, by tbe most cunningly In. 
vented machine, be made to elevate more than a like 
quantity of water to a similar height, or do Its equlva- 
lent in any other way. Tbe heathen poet, who, In bis 
hktoiical fictions, spoke of wine that was twenty times 
Hronger than common, that Is, fonr tlmoi stronger than 
pure alcohol, did not commit a greater blunder, than 
many do In their estimates, or rather vague coiijoctures 
of the power of machinery. 

iDtentort of fiirm machines, hlie most other men, re- 
tembleveryunchaflock of sheep, and follow where some 
one it bold enongh to lead. Henoe we see that they have 
net stroefc off so much Into every ponlble avenue, as they 
have travelled irttb the mass in certain beaten tracks. We 
bare a plow invented for nearly every countyln the north- 
«niWc*,b(it nothalf adoienwellcottitnietedharrows; 



we have bad for a long time, a vast ntmibn ef U 
mMcUsea, bat until very lately, scaroely a reapii^ aia- 
chine KM known. Tbe World's Fair, it ii true, has 
tunwd tbe tide of bsbloo In tbe Utter direottoa, and ■« 
dwU now soca have tbam by weom. We have been mv- 
plied with as great a variety In chnrM, aa hi the didiea 
of a Franeh cook) yet a foed milking machine, a tUag 
of mnch greal«r a>BBB(|uenoe, (annntlng tbe time qi>»- 
•omed,) baa never yet beenmade. We b^e efteo woo- 
dered why Yankee li^enuity bad sraver j«t devised a 
HQgle good noagl*, aUboagb boors ai« coosomed evary 
week, tit nearly aU bniiliea of this bread ccnmliy of SO 
milliou, by tbe hard tabor of the Ironiiw table ; yet ma. 
sage-ttuSbrs, and sanMge-mlneera, paring-marjiinea and 
pq>per<KrlBdeia, have all bad a large sbaie of attention^ 
altboD^ perbaps uird bnt once a year. 

We cannot hot believe, that one great reasen of the 
deideBCy in Osae, and in DMsy other particnkn, kth^ 
brmers themselves do not adaqaately conpfehend what 
Is needed, and what may be accompUshed. Tliey do sot 
poeaess a suffldent knowledge of the principka of machi- 
nery, in many iostances, to qualify tbam for Judging of 
tbe merits of new machines; to know how moch and no 
more, tbe beat application «f force c»n accompUiibj and 
especially to enable tbem to Judge with soma degreg of 
confldcnce, whether inventors have nearly rettcbed per* 
fcction in aoy particular point, or whether there yet ro- 
maiiM a great field usachievad before tbnn. It is here, 
if anywhere, that a thorough knowledge of means and 
materials, of facta and prlociples. Is needed, to enable 
every one to conduct bis business understandlngly. W« 
will furnlih a few ezamplea, by way of eiplanatlon. 

The crow-bar is simple and eOective, and so br aa It 
foea, may be considered as having abont readwd perflMi 
tion. It poeseeses bnt little fnctlon, and a gtven ford 
applied to it is wholly applied, witbout any loss, to the de> 
sired end. How is it with tbe reaping macbinet One 
man, with the best hand- macbiDe, will cut twoandahalf 
acres of wheat En adsj; ahorse is reckoned to the work 
of five men, consequently a two horse reaper, deducting 
one-fourth for the Mclion of the parts, should do seven 
and a half tlaies as mnch as a single hand, or nineteen 
acres In a day, an siDonnt which has been nearly reach- 
by the best reapers. They cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed to be greatly improved In the qnantlty, but rather Id 
tbe perfection of their work, and in cheapness and sira- 
plidty. Apply tbe same kiod of calculation to .the 
plow, and the reader cannot bat be turprised at the great 
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field yet open for Improyement. A cubic foot of earth 
we^hs about 125 pounds; a team turning a slice a foot 
wide and six inches deep, and moving four feet per se- 
cond, lifts two cubic feet of soil or 250 lbs. in each second, 
about on an average seven inches high. Now, a good 
American horse has been found in ordinary work to lift 
100 lbs. at the rate of four feet per second, or 700 lbs. 
seven inches high per second, which is nearly three times 
as great as the amount effected by two horses attached 
to a plow. That is, five-sixths of the force applied in 
plowing is expended in overcoming friction and cohesion. 
Here is a chance for inventors to exercise their ingenuity 
fbr a long time to come, hi endeavoring to lessen this loss 
of '500 per cent. 

" A two-horse team, as we have Just remarked, should 
do nearly ten times as much work as a single hand. This 
remark applies to cases where the tall strength of the 
man is exerted to the best advantage. But the gain by 
machinery is much greater, if well perfected, in doing 
what men perform to a decided disadvantage, or where 
their strength can be only partially applied. Such for 
example, is the case with some of the best seed planting 
machines, as compared to planting by hand ; or of some 
of the most perfect horse hoes or cultivators, as compared 
to the slow and tedious process of hand weeding, — in 
neither of which instances is one half of the human strength 
advantageously applied. It is here that inventors are to 
look for extraordinary results. The manufacture of cot- 
ton furnishes an interesting illustration, — ^where the best 
modem machinery turns out in each day at least two hun- 
dred times as much goods as the tedious process of hands 
and fingers accomplished eighty years ago. 

Oar limits will not allow us to enter into the details of 
this subject, which would furnish ample materials for a 
volume. We only vnsh to call the attention of farmers, 
whose business it is to Judge of farm machinery, and fur* 
nish suggestions to manufacturers, to the unportance of 
thoroughly understanding the subject. It is interesting 
to look back and see what has already been done. The 
capital now constantly invested in farm-labor and farm- 
forces in the United States is not less than 500 millions 
of dollars per annum, although but one half of what it 
would have been, but for the improvements in the plow, 
the thrasher, the fiinning-mill, the seed-sower, the horse- 
rake, and the reaper. What may yet be done towards 
reducing this enormous amount, must depend on the in- 
genuity of OUT inventors, and ou the general knowledge 
and sagacity of our farmers. 
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Fraud x» Guano. — Every thing which brings a high 
price, invites fraud, and impositions in the form of spu- 
rious merino sheep, artificial fertilizers, fcc, are natural 
results where men do not know the '^ beginning of wis- 
dom," or that honesty is best policy. Prof. Norton says 
"the most barefaced impositions are practiced in Eng- 
land, certain parties having sold a species of loam resem- 
bling Peruvian guano, at a high price, the bags having 
been dusted, both inside and out, with some of the real 
article to counterfeit the true smell"— thus selling cha- 
racter and conscience for life to get a few weeks dishonest 
gain,--« hard bargain. 



Eby and Foddflr— Catting and Outing. 

It may be safely averred that there is not a single ope- 
ration on a farm that cannot be, and that ought not to be 
conducted upon scientific principles. Hence tlie utility, 
the necessity, of a sdentific education of farmers. If the 
remark be true of farm operations generally, it is more 
especially so of the subject of hay-making. In this we 
require a knowledge of vegetable physiology, of cfaemis- 
istry, of pharmacy. Vegetable physiology will teach oe 
the nature and functions of the various organs and parts 
and Juices ot the plants with which we have to do ; chen^ 
istry will teach us the theory, and pharmacy the art, of 
curing and saving the article in the best manner. There 
is no doubt that a very large portion of the nutritive mat- 
ter of hay, and all kinds of fodder, is lost by a want of 
knowledge of this kind. The writer of this has never 
seen a hay-field at haying time, that he was not forcibly 
impressed with this truth. To illustrate this subject-^ 
suppose a pharmaceutist, the Shakers, for example, were 
to gather their medical herbs, and cure them, and houas 
them in the same way that hay and fodder are asmally 
gathered, cured, and saved — ^what,let us ask, would they 
be worth? Gathered at very improper seasons, cured in 
such a manner as to ferment and evaporate all their m> 
trinsic virtues, and at last housed in a place, and hi a 
condition, to make assurance of its destruction;' doubly 
sure," it may well be conceived they would not be worth 
much. There are certain rules to be observed in this, u 
in all things, to attain the highest degree of perfection. 
Every kind of hay and fodder will be good or good for 
nothing, according to the degree of attention to these 
rules. The grass should be allowed to attain the bigb" 
est degree of perfection before it is cut, and tliat degree 
is found to be at the time of ftototring or blooming, jnal 
before the seed begins to form. It being a kerhacmuM 
plant, the whole natural object of it is to make seed, 
and all its Juices are, at the time of fiowering, in their 
richest state. This is the time to cut it. If cut before 
this time, the Juices are imperfect, and the fibrous mat- 
ter immature; and if delayed beyond this time, more 
or less of the richness of these Juices is expended in mak- 
ing the seed. If the seed is allowed to become rtpe, the 
hay is comparatively worthless. We never saw a load 
of hay in th^ market for sale, that did not exhibit une^ 
quivocal signs of having had a very large portion of ito 
rich qualities exhausted, either before it was cut, or in 
curing. When it is understood, that if allowed to ripen 
seed perfectly, the grass loses all its rich Juices, and be- 
comes mere dry strw— woody fibre, a little silicate of pot> 
ash, and a very trifling quantity of vegetable extractive 
matter, the importance of cutting it at the right time will 
be apparent. 

And here it is proper to mention another error ot al- 
most, if not quite equal importance. It is that of mix* 
ing different kinds of grass together. There are scarcely 
any two grasses that flower at the same time, exactly, 
and if two be mixed that flower at different times, one 
or the other will be greatly deteriorated by being cnt too 
soon or too late. All grasses should, therefore, be kc|)t 
in distinct meadows. 

The cuijng process is, however, of much the moat im* 
portance. No matter at what times the grass be cnt, if 
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ft be Bot properly cured, the bay wiU be worth le», in 
proportion to this imperfection. Two tons of hay shall 
be taken from the same field, the one cored properly, the 
other carelessly^-and the one shall be worth twenty dol- 
lars, while the other will be dear at any price, except for 
mere straw. Let us descend to particidars, fbr the sub- 
ject is sufficiently important to authorise it. Nearly the 
whole nutritious properties of the hay are in a fluid, or 
semi-fluid state, hij^ly susceptible of fermentation; and 
if fermentation takes place, they will be immediately 
dtssipated in Taper. The ol(|ect to be attained is to cure 
the hay, by CTaporating the vfotir only, of these Juices, 
leaving the saccharine and other principles in a solid state 
in the body ol the grass. But if the Juices of the grass be 
allowed to ferment, then all these principles are rapidly 
changed, and pass off with the water in vapor. The 
usual method of curing hay, especially in the middle 
states, permits the green cut hay to lay in masses till it 
gets more or less heated, especially the under portion of 
it. This heat is produced by fermentation. We usually 
see the hay in the swath till the next day, and then it is 
merely turned over, and eyen that very carefully. The 
underside wifl then be fbund to be very warm. Now, all 
this Is wrong. The hay should be shaken up lightly, and 
loosely^ so that none of it wUl lay in compact masses, and 
that the air may pass freely through it. It should be 
gathered into winrows as late as possible in the evening, 
and these should be well opened and turned, and loosen- 
ed, early in the morning, so as to avoid spontaneous fer- 
mentation. If the weather be fair, the hay cut yester- 
day will be flt for cocking this afternoon, but it is not 
ready for housing or stacking. A great error is often 
committed in cocking hay, in allowbg it to remain in 
these small stacks too long. When cocked, the bay is 
merely wilted, not cured, and if allowed to remain in 
cocks, will ferment there. They should be opened and 
spread about, and re-cocked several times before being 
permanently stacked or housed. Shaking hay about has 
a great effbct in curing it, much more than is generally 
supposed. It exposes it to fresh air, which carries off 
the water, and the oAener it is shaken up, the sooner and 
better it will be cured. Many object to shaking up the 
hay while the dew is on it in the morning. This is an 
error. A good shaking at that time, will efi^^ctually dry 
it. 

Many an old fiirmer will undoubtedly laugh at my sim- 
plicity, in thinking it necessary to give such plain, com- 
mon-place notions, publicity. But if they will take a 
look at the hay that is daily brought to all our markets 
for sale, they will find abundant excuse for me. Nine- 
tenths of the hay thus exposed for sale, is a mere mass 
of dry straw; much of it made so by curing, and the rest 
by unseasonable cutting. Hay, in a perfect state, should 
be of a bright greenish color, and as odoriferous as green 
tea; but the mass of that brought to our markets, is of 
■uch a.dull straw color, that it requires some close in- 
spection to ascertain whether it be hay or mere chess 
straw, and you may run your nose into the middle of a 
load of it, (if it be long enough!) without detecting any 
odor at all — ^unless it be a musty one. 

I must i^e the New-York farmers the credit of pro* 
dndii^ the beat hay we hftre aeen in o«r ci^ maiketa. I 



have frequently used that sent by them to the Baltimore 
market, pressed in bales, and found it to be worth, intrin- 
sically, twenty*flve to tiurty per cent more than that nsu- 
ally brought here tnm the surrounding country. And 
the reason of this difference in quality evidently grew out 
of the more perfect mamier of curing, and attention to 
the tlBie of catting. There are many individual excep- 
tions here. There is as good hay made here, as there is 
in the north, and as good ikrmers, and as scientific for- 
mers too, but they are exceptions to the rule, not Uw 
rule itself. My otject, of coarse, is to do my part to 
make all oor formers what the exceptions are admitted to 
be. G. B. S. 

Tr&ntamm lor Biaapm and Bay Pmaiaa. 

The following resolutions were adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Maryland State Agricultural Society , 
and are worthy the attention of patentees of Reaping Ma* 
chhies, and Hay and Tobacco Presses. The pompetitioa 
for the premiums, is open to the whole country, and a 
Jury of twelve persons has been appointed to award the 
prises, after a careful and thorough trial of the maohinea. 

Col. J. G. Walsh, of Harford, called the attention of 
the society to the importance of a change in the present 
mode of awarding premiums for certain objects which he 
specified, and to correct which, he offered the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas f It being a matter of considerable importance 
to the agricultural community of our state, that all form- 
ing implements, especially those involving a considerable 
expense in their purchase, and which, if properly con- 
structed, would be profitably and extexsively used, should 
be properly tested, and their merits and demerits made 
known by a fair and impartial examination and trial, it is 
therefore 

Resolved f That a committee of twel^ members heap- 
pointed by the chair, whose duty it shall be, at sumecon* 
venient period during the ensuing harvest, to examine any 
reaping or mowing . machines that mav be presented to 
their notice, and to report to this society, at its annuid 
meeting in October, an opinion of their respective merits, 
based upon their actual performance in the field. It shall 
be the duty of said committee to give notice in the public 
prints, of the time and place selected for the trial. It is 
further resolved, that to the exhibitor of the machine 
possessing the most valuable properties, as decided by the 
committee, a premium of $100 shall be awarded by the 
society. 

Resolved 1 That a committee of twelve members be ap« 
pointed by the chair, who shall, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, invite the proprietors of the several hay or straw 
presses now in use, or any others which may be exhibit- 
ed, to an actual test of their qualities in presence of said 
committee j and to the exhibitor of the press decided by 
it as most deserving, a premium of $50 dollars shall be 
awarded by the society. 

Col. Bowie then moved that a premium of $50 be of. 

fered for the best tobacco press, and that a committee of 

twelve be likewi;)e appointed to make a practical test of 

the capacity of the machines which may be offered to their 

inspection, at such time as the committee may select— 

which motion was adopted. 

t%t 

EcoNOMT or FAau-PowKR. — B. P. Johnson, in his 
letters from England, in speaking of the skilful farm ar- 
rangements of J. J. Mechi, the celebrated English agri- 
cnlturist, says that by means of an engine of six-horse 
power, he drives a pair of mill stones for grinding feed, 
threshes and dresses grain, pumps water, cuts chaff, turns 
the grind-stone, raises the sacks of grain, and the waste 
rteam cooks the food for cattle and swine — the work 
being aU performed in a first rate manner. 
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Pxxuhig and OhnMag Shavn. 

Good treatmeot of f rait trees is always promoted by 
ooBTenient tools ; and tlie oxcusos for negUgence are les- 
sened wUh every iacflity for ttieir proper management. 
7or many of tbe operations of pmamg, sbwteniiig-m 
pesfibesi &o,y where bnaoebes aot erer an ineh in diame- 
tfir are to be ent off, the hand-sheara will be fonnd ex- 
ceedingly convenient, and do the work with thrice the 
mpidity of the knifi». 

These are nsnaUy made as shown in the amiexed figare, 
(F%. 1 f ) and their great power depends npon the ** draw- 




Pi£. 1. 



cut," or sawing motion imparted to the blade by their 
pecnUar eonstmction. The principal cutting blade has a 
movable center, so that when the handles are pressed 
together, the Connecting bar a draws this blade down- 
wards, giving it A componnd motion, and increasing its 
power many fold over the simple caiting movement of a 
pair of scissors. The spring b serves to throw the diears 
open when not nnder the pressure of the hand. 

This instmment has been known among gardeners for 
many years. A mndi simpler mode of obtaining tlie fall 
power of this draw-cut, more especially as applied to cat- 
ting off and slitting stocks for grafting; was described 
some years idnee in tbe ^' Fruit Guitarist. '** It may 
however, be ai>plied wl& equal advantage to any kind 
^ of shears for pnming. The annexed figure, (Fig 2,) re- 




Fig. 8. 
presents this instrument as used for grafting. The thin 
blade A, two or three inches long, is set at an angle with 
the handle 6, of about a hundred and twenty degrees; 
and for this very reason, when the shears are closing, the 




Fig. 3. 

blade makes a draw-cut towards the concave bed C, 
which is placed against tbe stock to be cut. A tree an 
inch in diameter is chipped square off by this tool, with 
as much ease as a Jack-knife wlU clip a carrot. This 
grafting Instrument may be at once transformed into 

* This histnunent woa invented and •ucceatfnlly used, by the late 
Abbl Thomas, of Aurora, Cayugm co., N. Y., and has since been 
prored of great value by thoi»e who have adopted .iu nee ; the writer of 
ihii notice after fifteen yeere trial era ipeak eonSdeiMiy of iia meriii. 




shears for pruning, by substlhiting ibr^he heA-pieceC^ 
another and blunter blade, Fig. 8. 

In order to make the principle of the irorkf ng part of 
this instrument more cleariy vnderstood, we annex two 
simple figu^B, (Fig. 4,) 
the one representing the 
objectionable mode, 
sometimes adopted, of 
placing the pivot at the 
angle in the blade, the 
dotted lines (which are 
nothing more than circles 
described around the pi- 
vot a as a center,) clear- 
ly showing that this blade 
cuts only at right angles, pig, 4. 

and consequently does not possess the power of the other 
blade, where the pivot being placed below the angle, tb« 
cut is made obliquely,— it has the (fraio-cvf . 

We have been surprised that so few persons have ever 
used this improved form, and that its merits appear to be 
so little known, although several yeara have elapsed since 
it was made public. Not only in journals of the day, 
but in elaborately written books, the old construction 
alone b given. Within a few years, an higenious but 
complex " stock-splitter" was figured and described in 
the Horticulturist, by A. FooTB, of Williamstown, Mass., 
and has been much commended; but although great 
force is given to the blade by the handle and small wheel, 
yet it lacks the draw-cut, and the power, possessed by 
the instrument already described. Our object in thus 
alluding to this subject is not only to call the attentjon 
of cultivators, but to Induce some of onr excellent 
American cutlers to improve the instruments they ai6 
now manufacturing. 

*e» 

Onano and Xiimo. 



Wm. Boulwore of Ta., has furnished the American 
Farmer the statement of an interesting experiment, show- 
ing that guano is not so evanescent In soils as it has gen> 
erally been believed to be. Three years ago, 60 hnshela 
of lime per acre was applied to a field of com Sn sining- 
The next autumn, two acres of this field were dressed 
with 200 lbs. of Patagonian Guano, and the whole field 
sown with wheat. A part was sown with clover the next 
spring. The wheat looked much the best on the guanoed 
part during spring, but lost much of its superiority m the 
drouth of summer, the soil being light. But the clover 
took well, and tbe next year yielded a luxuriant crop 
after the guano, but on other parts of the field was not 
worth cutting. After the second crop of clover, wheat 
was again sown, and on the two guanoed acres it was one 
hundred per cent better than on that which was limed 

only, and otherwise of equal fertility. 

»«4 

Reducino Bones FonMAHURK.— The American Farm- 
er gives the following method of reducing crushed bones 
without sulphuric acid. Mix two bushels of ashes and 
one of salt, with each bushel of crushed bones j moisten 
tbe bones first, and leave the whole in pie four or five 
weeks before using the mixture, shoveTUng tt orsr two 
or three times dnriog that period." 
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t closed my kfltoommanicatioii with a promise tbal this 
one aboold relate more partfeularly to breedii^. This is 
m subject of great interest and importance— one hrroltlng 
tnany intricate and curions phenomena; and one Which 
may be both studied and practiced with proilt, by overy 
Intelligent farmer in the world. Bot to study It wHh 
profit, requires constant and long continued obserration 
of those subtle phenomena, which often inyolve such ap- 
parent contradictions, as to lead the impatient superficial 
obserrer to regard the whole matter as either a hidden 
nysteiy of science, or a blind subject of chance. To 
practice it with profit, requires that confidence in its is- 
sues, that determination to succeed, which will insure a 
proper prepation for it, and a deliberate purpose to make 
it a business — ^not a sole business, but one that will be 
strictly attended to— and pursued with diligence and fore> 
thought, with a tiew not only of advancing science, but 
of increashig wealth. 

And I may here remark, that any person who espects 
to reap the profits from this department of husbandry, 
of which he so often hears and reads, without pursuing it 
in such a spirit, and with such a purpose, will meet with 
decisive disappointment. 

The great error has been, that farmers hove always re- 
garded the raidng of eoKs a ooUateral and minor branch 
of businesB-^muoh on a footing with chidcen^hatching and 
b eo sw a rming— to receive the attention of boys only, dur- 
ing odd kouis. and to cost but UtOe, first or last. The 
mare must be a cheap or unsaleable one — perhi^ crip- 
pled. She must go to some neighbor's two-years-old, 
gratis, and do as much work during the year, as the geld' 
ing at her side. If the colt is bom alife, it must foNow 
the dam at her daily toil, and lire on what it can get un- 
til winter, when it is turned into the yard with the oows, 
•ad bull, and oxen, to eat straw and stalks until spring ; 
smd if one or other of its companions aboT« named, does 
aot suddenly end its life long before that tune, when it is 
ibur or five years old, its owner may perhaps get for it, 
■Ixty-llve or seventy doH a rs ' i . e./^m old buggy waggon, 
Si yeaiiivg boD, and silver watok. 

Kow, oertainly, it is no mufvel that sndi personsshonld 
testify so podUvely agvtfst the profits of brtediitg hor- 
MS. TA«y, of conse,can boy, not only cheaper, but bet- 
ter, than they can fsise them. But to those who regard 
It moio intelligently, as a branch of bnSineBB requiring 
the ssme native care and capital that is required for the 
•nooessfvl raising of crops, or the making of cheese or 
Imtter, it wiU always prove to be an employment as pro- 
fitable as it is pleasant and instructive. 

But I am forgetting our excellent author. Of the se- 
lection of mares, he says: 

The most practicable, and generally the most profitable 
and satisfactory course to be adopted, for the establish- 
ment of a stud of brood mares, is that of purchasing 
good shaped animals, combining the most fashionable blood 
that can be obtained, and wbicli have been already tried 
in the stud, as well as on the turf, or the road. Those 
only, should be admitted, possessing the recommendation 
of sound constitutions,and freedom from hereditary defects 
or blemishes, with gOMod legs and feet — uniting the sour- 
ces of those perfections, with the symmetrical propor- 
tions of the body, on which is dependent the position of 
the legs, and to a great degree, their quality. 



'* Like begets like," is a maxim which, although not 
infallible, ought not to be forgotten. It is more fre- 
quently applicable to defects than perfections. As it is 
more frequently the case that hereditary imperfections, 
and constitutional defects, are entailed on the offspring, 
than otherwise, too mudi circumspection caurot be ob- 
served IB these particulan. 

What defects are coastitutional, or hereditary, and 
wiiat are not, our author intimates, can onliy be deter- 
Bilned by circumstances. As for instance, blindness, or 
roaring or spavini or curbs, may be owing to accident, 
▼lolenoe, cataract, malformation of joints, &c. &c. In 
the fomser cases they would not pr«^bly prove heredi- 
tary— -In the latter they sooner or later would. 

As to the age at which mares should be put to breed- 
ing, our author says: 

It has often proved the case, both with marcs and stal- 
lions, that their best foals have not come forth till they 
became advanced in years: this however, more generally 
applies to stallions than mares. I am quite unable to 
state the cause, or even to assume the reaeon, neither 
have I ever met with any person who could do so sajlis- 
factorily. 

But we are not to infer from this remark, that we are 
advised to select aged mares as breeders, for a little fur- 
ther on we are told that, 

To commence breeding with an old worn out creature, 
sixteen or seventeen years old, cannot be sanctioned, the 
ol;|)eot being profit, by breeding fine, vigorous and power- 
ful animals. To obtain a good sort of mare, it is ULr bet- 
ter to give a good price for one at six or seven years old, 
than to attempt the speculation with one whose infirmi- 
ties render it v«ry problematical, whether her produce 
will be worth rearing. Many breeders, on the other hand, 
appear to covet very young mares, but from the observa- 
tions which I have made, I have no reason to recommend 
them. Mares will continue to breed till five and twenty, 
sometimes till they are nearly or quite thirty years old; 
but as they approximate to that sge, their produce is 
generally smaller than during the more v^orous term 
of their lives. 

I will close this article with one other extract, which I 

think suggestive and pertinent: 

It is a matter of opinion whether the off'spring partakes 
most of the faculties of the sire or dam. They no doubt 
participate in both, though from which they shall derive 
the greater amount of perfections it Is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

In some instances it may be observed that all the pro- 
duce of certain mares partake of her peculiarities, while, 
on the other hand, some mares will throw*foaIs whose 
characteristics follow their sire; and, on some oocssions 
peculiarities are traceable to grand-sires, grandams, or 
even more remote kind^d. These are subjects which 
demand attention. The breeder who devotes most ^ill 
in the selection of suitable animals to breed from, will 
assuredly be more successful than one who leaves all to 
chance. 

And now, reader, you perluq>s have had patience to 
read the whole of this article. What dees it amount to? 
What does it teach? 

Does it, in the first place, claim for the subject, the dig- 
nity of a study, and a business? Does It insist that those 
who pursue it shall employ capital, fore-thought, patient 
observation and an indomitable determination to succeed? 
Docs it awaken in you any new energyt Does it convey 
any new truth, or remove any old error? Does it even 
set yon a thinking? If so, I am your obliged and hum- 
ble servant, B. 8yracuf, JIHrch 6. 1812. 

*»» 



The mmd is never right but when it is at peace within 
itself, and independent of everything abroad. 
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Bxpttiments In Orowliig Indian Oom. 

Eds. GviTiTiTom^Agreeably to prombe, I enclose 
another experiment on <' Indian Com/' that, in itself, 
would seem of little importance ; nor shonld we attach 
too mnch importanoe to experiments of this kfaid, nntfl 
they shall have, by oft repeated trial, placed the question 
beyond a doubt. Who knows which will produce the 
greatest yield to the acre-— grun ftx>m the large end, from 
the middle f or from the Mmall end of an ear of comt 
Who knows but what we, by shelling off the grains from 
the large end, and the small end, for the pigs, and plant- 
ing the middle, are not' doing Just the reverse of what 
we should do? I venture to predict that very few, if 
any, know anything about it. We judge — ^we guess — 
but what does judging and guessing amount to? We do 
not guess at the amount of interest we are to receive or 
pay. No, we prove by facte and figures, the exact 
amount. Kow if we can arrive at a few ftcts in seed 
planting, we may derive as great great advantage fVom 
it, as in acenrate reckoning of interest. 

In the following experiments, I do not claim to have 
established any '< facts," but rather to have seen the 
'- finger board" that points the way to the field of ex- 
periment, wherein there are many truths concealed, which 
we have only diligently to seek, in order to find; and to 
have started in pursuit of a few, with a AUl determina- 
tion to some definite result. 

On the 14th of May, 1840, 1 selected. an ear tnm my 
seed oom, (of the eight rowed, yellow variety,) well 
capped over the end with sound grains. I shelled and 
planted three hiUs, of five grains each, ttcm the larg« 
end, — ^three from middle, and three from the small end. 
Soil similar, and treatment alike In every respect. Top 
stalks cut 20th September. Com husked 28th October, 
and weighed as follows: 

Ibt. ox. 

3 hills, seed froin larare end, 9 00 

3 " " middle, 119 

3 " «' smoUend, 9 4 

My whole field wss injured some by worms at the roots, 
this included. The produce is not a pound to the hill, 
which must be regarded as a light yield. It will be seen 
that the small end takes the lead — ^half a pound over one, 
and a quarter of a pound over the other. This resulting 
so different from what was expected, led me to institute 
the following: ^ 

On the 18th May, 1850, 1 planted 80 hills fix>m one ear, 
10 fVom each end, and 10 from the middle — five grains 
to each hilt, of uniform depth and soil. Treatment alike 
in all respects — grew unmolested, and produced a fair 
yield. Top stalks cut 12th Sept. Cora husked 9th 
October, and carefully weighed. Stalks also weighed — 
resulting as follows: 

Stalks. Com. Total. 

10 hills, ffnuusfroiD large end, 14 lbs. 4 oz. IS lbs. 8 ox. 96 lbs. 19 oz. 
10 " '< nii«kne,.. 14 14 19 96 14 

10 ^ <* onsll end 18 13 8 31 8 

Allowing 4,000 hills ^o the acre, and assuming this ex- 
periment as a guide, the difference in favor of planting 
seed from the small end, would be 10 bushels, 40 lbs. to 
the acre, compared to that from the middle, and 7 bush- 
els 8 lbs., when compared with the seed from the large 
end. The large end takes the preference over the mid- 
dle, by 5 bushels, 20 lbs. to the acre. The grain fVom 
the small end produces more stalks than the middle, by 



1,256 lbs. per acre^ and 1,500 lbs. more than the laqge 
end. Now, why this should result so, is more than I am 
able to explain. That it is so, I have proof positive. 

On the 24th May, 1851, 1 selected an ear from my whit« 
oom, not /«//y capped over the end, and planted SOhiUSy 
as in the above; and though my man exceeded orders, 
and cut it in my absence, yet I had observed, during its 
growth, that while that from the large end and middle 
were very nearly alike, the com from the small end waa 
not near as good. Hence, I eonclyde^ if these experi- 
ments wiU admit of anything like a conclusion, thai 
where the cob projects beyond the grain, the lower grains 
being imperfect, should be rejected ; but where the ear St 
well filled out over the end, these grains should be firsi 
chosen for seed. 

A neighbor, on whose statement I can rely, says he 
once planted, through the carelessness of his men, about 
20 rows of corn IVom the small end of his seed eaiSi 
which had been caretblly shelled off, and put aside as 
unfit to plant ; but greatly to his surprise, on harvestiqg 
the crop, it was impossible to discover any difference. 
6x0. W. GoFiin. jimenia, Dutcheee Co., March, 1853. 

T^PMtmont of StrmwbaniM Just belors Fruiting. 

We have repeatedly uiged the importance and ahown 
the advantages of irrigation ; but where this cannot be 
adopted in practice, mulching is a good substitute. The 
following mode of treatment is described by J. Cuthfil 
in Hovey's Magasine, as practiced by Joseph Myatt, the 
celebrated strawberry raiser, and by himself. '' Having 
no water near him, Mr. Myatt depends entirely upon the 
immense quantity and the quality of his manure for keep- 
ing the ground moist, together with a good coat of straw; 
but i«Vere manure is scarce, perhaps my plan, which I 
have practiced for many years, would bft the best. I al* 
ways mulch between the rows with fresh straw, mixed 
with horse droppings, laying it on at least an inch in 
thickness, just when the plants are coming into fiower; 
and if the weatUr is dry, I water frequently, but not 
over the flowers, uiMl all the fruit is set. By the time 
the latter is ripe, the steength of the manure is washed 
down among the roots wh%ii they most want H, leaTii« 
the straw clean and sweet." 

Spent tan has been extenrively recommended and con- 
siderably used for mulching strawberries. But N. Lon- 
worth of Cincinnati, who never adopts anything hastily, 
says, '' Tan I have discarded. It soon rota and renders 
the fhiit dirty. In its green state it hjures the flavor of 
thef^uit. I prefer the old covering, fVom which the 
plant takes its name, cut straw." 

ia< 

Beet Scgab in Framcx. — The Plough, Loom and 
Anvil informs us that an acre, well cultivated, will pro- 
duce in the West Indies, thirty tons of plant cane, or 
6,000 weight of sugar, while an acre of beet will yield 
only 18 tons, producing 2,100 weight j yet not withstand- 
ing this, the importations of sugar fVom French colonies 
into France is rapidly diminishing, and the manufacture 
of beet sugar constantly increasing, the duty being the 
same on both. This result is ascribed to the superior ad- 
vantages of proximity to market. The annual duties on 
I French beet sugar are now 80 million francs. 
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Tbm Potato-*-Ita OoltoM and ZUmm6S. 



Kissfts. Editors — ^I am well aware that the ''po- 
tato ret^' has become a hackneyed and exhausted sob- 
Jeet. I haTe no Intention of undertaking to say what 
causes the rot, or what will care it, bat simply to 
give the result of ray experience the past season, and 
perhaps add a few remarks on the crops of others, which 
bave rallen ander my obeenration, and let others draw 
(lieir inferences. 

First, then^ we say, that last spring we had hot very 
Utile confidence In planting an^* potatoes at all, in ex- 
pectation of a crop. We, however, plowed a small 
piece of sward Una in April, and immediatelv planted 
it with early potatoes. This was a warm, dry loam, 
resting on limestone. No manure was applied, and no 
rot a&cted the crop. Yield very good. 

Second. A few days later we plowed another small 
piece where potatoes were raised tlie year prevloas. Soil, 
atib-strata, and management, the same. A very few rot- 
ten ones were found here. 

- The third parcel were planted around a corn-field, 
which was in clover the previous year. Soil, dry 
loam, lying on hard pan. Plowed late in April, and 
planted the middle of May. Ko manure applied. The 
variety planted here were peach blows, which were dug 
ia October. On the headlands, where the teams turned 
In plowing, and of course trod the ground into greater 
compactness than in other parts of the field, a portion 
of rotten potatoes were found ; in other parts none. 

Our fourth experiment was on a piece of old meadow. 
Soil, a loam, inclining to clay, resting on, and very 
near limestone. Land plowed, harrowed, and planted, 
early in June. Potatoes hoed once. Crop dug 15th of 
October, and none rotten. No mannre was applied to 
tbispieee. 

Our next, and last experiment, was on a piece of black 
loam, in a low meadow. Subsoil, clay. Land plowed, 
harrowed, and planted without rnanure in June. The 
crop, which was good, was harvested near the close of 
September. No rot. The dry weather probabl}* con- 
tributed much to the benefit of this last crop, for had 
the summer been rainy, the ground would have been 
miry to the subsoil, while, as the season was. It ws« light 
and friable from the 20th of July. 

Thus much for our own experience with the potato 
crop the last season^and from it we derive the fact that 
early or late planting is not productive of the rot,^ nor 
remedial of its consequences. We also find that light, 
porous soils are tho best, as in such soi^ no rottenness 
was foand — while in the same soll^ reiidered compact by 
the trampling of animals, the plaguKCommenced. Hence, 
we venture to inquire, if thoroui?* and frequent sub-soil- 
ing, after nnderdraining, whi*ft latter will have a ten- 
dency to equalise the moisMre, may not be beneficial or 
effectual, in stopping tho^tiaeaae. 

The inflaenoe of ma«nres in this matter, is worthy of 
oonsidexation. A peighbor, who planted early, to ena- 
ble his crop to e9C&l?e the rot, on a dry, limestone soil, 
manuring in th^ hill with common yard manure, founa 
the disease a* work the latter part of August, and early 
in September he dug all, with a loss of a large propor- 
tion, yany similar results were seen, which leads to the 
conclvsion, that the use of such manures in potato cul- 
tai«, must be abandoned. Yet we are confident, that 
loose, uufermenting manures, such as straw, swingle tow, 
and indeed litter of almost any kind, may be applied 
with good effect. Yours truly, W. Baook. Elmwoodj 
Jan., 1862. 

Mbssbs. EniToas — ^1 too should like to say a very few 
words on the potato disease. This subject has engrossed 
the public mind for many a year, and the tnith of the 
cause of the disease in question, is now as far from being 
settled, according to my humble opinion, as it was on the 
first day of its appearance. 

A writer in the N. E. Farmer of Scptemlier 18, 1851, 
says, " The cure of the rot, if ever found, will most 
likely be the result of scientific investigation and experi- 
ment. Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
ftod Sir Humphrey Davy invented tho safety lamp; and 



if the cause and care of the potato rot aro ever asoer- 
tained by the Uvinc men of New England, we venture to 

Eredict it will be by such men as Dr. C. T. Jacksov, 
t. HAaais and Mr. TxscHHAXsa." 
This prediction may prove true, and thanks to a high- 
er power, it may not prove true. " The race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong— but time and 
chance happeneth to them all." 

I have watched the progress of the potato disease for 
ten years, and I have read the writings, I should think, 
of some hnndreds-Hind what is very remarkable, no two 
of tint number have agreed on the cause or cure of this 
formidable disease. And I am pleased to know, and say, 
that the subject is still oiien for discussion. And I am 
not one that thinks no great truth can be discovered, ex- 
cept by the master minds of the age>--&r be it from me 
to subscribe to such a doctrine — truth is mighty, and it 
is said, quaintly, that her seat was in the bottom of the 
well — ^then why may not some honest Jonathan, with hti 
backet or grappKng-iron, draw her up. 

The potato in South America, where it is indigenona, 
is never diseased. Now if this be a fact, what is the in- 
ference? That the potato in North America is an exotic, 
and needs special care and protection to bring it to ma- 
turity. Has it had a common care, or the least protec- 
tection against a worse enemy than man, that of early 
frosts on the vines? The farmer has not been particular 
in planting early, in selecting the best seed, nor in bis 
choice of the best varieties for his use — hvX bias thought 
the potato, like tiie sunshine and rain, was such a com- 
mon blessing, that be considered it no blessing at aU«- 
until he was fearAil be should lose it. 

It is hardly worth while to say that in the potato fami- 
ly, there are a great many varieties — some coming to 
maturity in four months, some in five, and some again 
would require six months and perhaps a longer time. 
The Long Red or the La Platte potato, which has not 
been In this country fifty years, has never yet found a 
seaaon long enough in New England to mature tho tu- 
bers, although they have grown to a great size, and for 
many years were the farmer's hope for fattening cattle 
and swine. What farmer boy is there, that cannot well 
remember the effect of the first hard frost in September, 
on the Red potato vine — on the certain death of the vines, 
from top to bottom— and all the black, greeny and blu9 
bvgs between this and Nova Scotia, could not have done 
the work so effectually, in a month, as Jack Frost had 
done at one visitation. Now just remember that this 
casaulty has been an annual visitation — there has been 
no exception to the rule — ^the Long Red potato has never 
ripened its fruit— and yet these potatoes have been taken 
and planted for seed, ag^in and again, without any ma^ 
terial sign of decay until within about ten years — since 
that time they have been sadly diseased. The only won- 
der is, tliat they have shown such tenacity of endurance, 
and that they did not flare up ten years before. I sup- 
pose all will agree with me in this one item, that when 
the vines are killed, the potato ceases to grow. Then, 
for the sake of the argument, I admit, tluit the Long 
Red potato has never had a season more than half or two 
thirds the length that it required to bring to full perfec- 
tion the tubers — and what must be the result of this long 
course of planting half grown and half ripe potatoes, but 
an entire failure sooner or later. Does it need a '* ghost 
from the vasty deep to tell us of this self-evident fact'' — 
that " like begets like?" This when reduced to plain 
English, means, that if you plant imperfect seed, you 
will get hnperfect fruit. 

There are a few varieties, such as the old English 
White, a small black potato, and perhaps some others, 
appear to ripen their tubers before the early frosts ap- 
pear — these perhaps have become acclimated, therefore, 
have not had this /ratty ordeal to go through that most 
of the others have had. 

The next question that suggests itself— what Is the re- 
medy? And is there any? Yes, there is a remedy— w« 
must go back to first principles. Begin denovo. must be 
the only certain remedy. Import from South America, 
such varieties, and such only as require a short season 
there, and plant them early in this country, and if the 
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reason proves long enough to ripen Uie taben there will 
he DO fear of rot. 

Tho«e Taneties that as jet appear to do well with us, 
•hoald be retamed, — selected with more care for plant' 
ing. and above aB, to be planted very early. 

The ChenaDgo has bees considered a verv early va- 
riety — bnt now it is a very rotten one— it has had its 
frosty time in Maine too long, to depend on it for future 
use. 1 have no doubt that if the Long Red or the Che- 
nango were carried to South America, and there plant- 
ed, they would show their old tricks--for their vitality 
is impaired. What may be said of the Long Red, may 
also be said of all other varieties^ in a greater or less de- 
gree — the above variety beiog the best marked in its so- 
journ amoi^ us, I chose it for the purpose of demonstnt' 
tion. 

Now if any one will prove to me^ that the potato in its 
native country, is alike diseased as m this, then my theory 
goes for naught*-and ' ' I take the odd hits." Ax.r . Bat- 
lies. Taunton, Ma»9., Jan, 81, 1852. 

Mkssrs. EniTORS — ^We have read a good deal about 
the potato rot, for the last few years. We are as much 
in the dark as ever, as to the caute, and as theorUt are 
getting to be something of a bore, I will merely give my 
plan of rabing tound potatoes. 

I select a loamy soil — think a sward best — ^plow eight 
inches, (snbsoiling is favorable of course.) I use the 
variety called the Early Shaw potato; plant in April; 
from ten to Qfteen bushels to the acre. The Early Shaw 
is only tolerable as a table potato, but is the only variety 
with us, which escapes. Ko manure, (yard manure,) 
should be used, as it gives a tendency to rot. Hoe well, 
twice— hilling lightly once. To sum up-— plsnt on good 
quick soil, an early sort of potatoes, early la the season. 
P. Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y, 

Ens. CoLTivATon — I wish to bring to your and your 
correspondent's notice, a new disease, (or it Is so >dth 
us,) differing from either the dry or soft rot. I first sav 
it three or four years ago. and from that time it has gone 
on increasing, and last fkfl whole fields were afibctcd by 
It, and almost every tuber. 

The first appearance of the disease is roughness of the 
skin in spots, and slightly raised, looking very much like 
a wart, but seemingly as fresh as any other part. This 
takes place about the last of July, and these warty ex- 
crescences gradually enlarge upwards, sideways, and in- 
to the potato, after a while assuming a reddish appear- 
ance within and then a black. At the latter stage, small 
worms, similar to the radish worm, are sometimes found 
within the decayed part, and to it some have ascribed the 
disease, but I think wrongly, as I have fulled to detect 
any but full grown ones, and in a large majority of tu- 
bers, there was no worms at all, at any stage of decay. 

Perhaps some may say it is nothing but the dry rot ; 
true, it is a dry rot, bnt nothing like what is understood 
as the dry rot in pfotatoes. Some will have only one 
spot on them, some a dozen, and some mostly covered 
over, and the rest of the potato, without and within, per- 
fectly sound. As far as my knowledge extends, this 
disease is confined to turf soils, and Is worst on the driest 
ground. The disease is a great drawback on the the 
value of the potato, and renders many of them totally 
unfit for market. I hope these few lines, hastily thrown 
out, may call the attention of your readers to the sub- 
ject, and be the means of throwing some light on this new 
and formidable enemy of the potato crop. A SvBscaiBEE. 

Chester J Orange eo., N. Y. 

»»i 

A MonsL Farmer. — A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, says, " While at tlie eiwt a year ago, I met 
a farmer residing near Auburn, N. Y. His farm, con- 
taioing 40 acres, was cultivated in a high degree ; his 
bouse was in excellent architectural taste, his yard and 
garden planted hi good order and dressed with care, his 
Out'houses neat, his fences new and painted, and all things 
in admirable style, simple, yet neat and truly tasteful. I 
was much surpriMd when he informed me that ha and 
his &mily performed all the work— that he did not work 
hard— and saved somethiog every year. 



Transplanting T^reM for Fenoei recommondad. 

£m« Cultivator— The old white oaks are dying la 
■lany pkieet f» Weatcm Kaw<.York. Very km ttve Um^ 
ger than two hundred years, and a large portion n«t more 
than one hundred and fitly. In this vicinity the wood of 
the trank and Innba ia often perforated by the larvsa of 
a small fosect, whkh soon kftls the brandMi, aad In tiu*a 
or four years the tree dies. Many fhnns are already de- 
ficient in timber tor rails, and their owners will be obliged 
to adopt some other method Ar fencing their prensiase. 
I thfok transfifanting trees at a suitable distance fbr fimee 
posts, would be a cheap wayof obtaming a durable fence- 
Were it done along our road sides, the Aade of tlM^eee 
would be refreshing to travellers; it would render tte ap- 
pearance of the country more beautiful, and their trunks 
would be pemumeni posta, to which wirea or ralla night 
be attached. 

Several years since I saw the Sycamore, or Button 
Wood, (Platanus ecoidentalis,) hi use lor fence posts oo 
tlie east end of Long-Island. They were planted nt in- 
tervals of about twelve feet, and rails mortised into their 
bodies. The growth of tlie tree soon embraced the ends 
of the rails, and all that was necessary to keep the fence 
good, was occasionally to have a new rail, wiien an old 
one became rotten. A better plan woald probably be te 
have strong wires mserted through thebodiea of the treei- 

In low moist grounds, the large yellow Willow, (Salii 
vitellina, Liu.) would be suitable. It grows rapidly, and 
there would be little trouble in transplanting it ; the mers 
insertion of tlie Imibs in the spring being suficfent, whieft 
can be done very rapidly by the aid of a crow-bar. A 
neighbor has trees of this willow better than two feet in 
diamater, from branches stuck in the earth IKtle moie 
than twenty years ago. S. B. BcCKirr. We^ Dr«t- 
dtn, Yatet Co., N. F., Feb,, 18, 1852. 

*»> 



Bstixpatittg Sweet Flag. 

Observing an Inquiry in your September or Oclo- 
ber number, of the best way to get rid of sweet flag, 
I will state a suocessfu\ attempt of my own. Some ten 
years ago, I bought a pW^ ef ground containii^ four 
considerable patches, which 1 Tssolved should be destroy- 
cd. Some of it had not been s^t more thto 8 or 10 
years, and although mowed every >ear, it t^'as covering 
a quarter of an acre, and was likdy to vpoilthe meadow. 
To remove it, I took my team and hired man afler hay- 
ing, and with two sharply ground shovels we commenced 
operations. I found the main root to run horisoutallv. 
very near the snrfeee, and from these, thousands of small 
ones extended downwards. We first cut the surface into 
square chunks, and then running our sliarp tools under 
the large roots, and cutting off the numerous small ones, 
we removed them and carted them into the bam-jrard, 
where, after remaining a year, they were worked info 
good manure. My man told me the small roots would 
spring up and form a solid mat of flag ; but nothing of 
the kind has since made its appearance in the meadow, 

which is now growing red-top grass. E. Vail. 

<•• 

Tna Yalub of Bomes.— The American Farmer says 
that every 40 bushels of bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
(about \ of the latter,) is equal to 200 lbs. of guano. 
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The befltgrowtby mud tlie f nest Aratt, are mliraja to be 
«ipected erben the tree U faridahed wftb ttM materUle 
of natrittient in Jnst the right proporUon. If greatly 
deficient in any easentlal f ngredient, the tree HoigiiiabeB 
from etarration. If any highly natrHKe enbetanee is in 

* large overdoee, the tree may be rarfdted or poboned. 
We have eeen a fine cherry tree as oonpletely killed by 
«mbankii^ it heavily with hog fiiannre, as any animal 
With a dose of ar^nic. Bat in the eastern aad middle 
states, this is a rare stU. It sometimes happens, Indeed^ 
that pear trees are rendered more liable to Mlgfal, and 
peaches to frost, by high manoring in low rich TiMeys. 
The great dlAcnlty, however, througiioat this region, te 
iht iUrvtUion of frnft trees. There is not one case In a 
hundred, where better fknit, and mors of it, would not 
be obtafaied by a deeper and a rieher soil ftir the roots to 
rnn and feed in; or by tlse remoTal, by means of ciean 
caltare, of all weeds, grass, or other vegetable growth, 
which may rob the tree of. its fldl share of the riches of 
the soil. 

In Urge portions of the great fertile " West," the 
case is quite different. Hie long and hot snmmers, in 
connexion with the severe fVeets of the winters, render 
more cantion necessary in the applioatlon of mannm, the 
natural richness being often enough , without any manure. 
As applying to such locaUttes, the following remarks, 
with which we have been fkvored by a correspondent at 
Jefibrson Taney, Iff. Y., will doubtless prove Interesting. 

" A surfeit of trees manifests itself by the appearance 
of the leaves on the growing twigs. Instead of shooting 
out rank and large, they are thrown out in whoil*llke 
clusters. The twigs whidi support them grow a few io^ 
ches, and then often commence dying at their extremi- 
ties, having a black tip. If these twigs do not die in 
th^ whole growth, the leaves finally fell off. leaving a 
small stinted years growth, with its bads crowded all 
alottg its length, feequently not tlie sixteenth of an In^ 
apart. 

" Tires, by over feeding, one years growth li worse 
than lost, for several years wiH be required to establish 

• healthy action again. This disease ftreqnently slioim 
itself on grafts set In a large thrifty stoidc, when the top 
Is all cut off at ones, especially if the tree stands in a 
Hcfa sofi, and the season is a wet one, so as to dissolve a 
great amount of feed. 

"If any one doubts the correctness of this view, he 
can satisfy himself by a few weeks experlsMnt in the 
month of June. A tree may be phmted In front of a 
bun-yard, ina^tieh spot where it will receive the 
washings of manure. Kvery twig on it will soon take oo 
ft whorled appeamnee. Let the earth then be all re- 
moved from the roots, and its place soppUed with yel- 
low foam, and in a few'weeks more ^e twigs will shoot 
off, and take a more liealthy 
the experiment on yonng pear i 
nnfts. 

<<Anotlier effect of snrfeiang, is the spUttii« of the 
tmnk, from root to bnmdi. I lost Rosens of the ^oie- 
est varieties of dberry trees, from this cause. In early 
life. But I soon discovered that cherry trees on thfn 
•oils sever split, and that by removing the highly ma* 



Ihavo tried 
, with WMttryii^ re- 



nured soil from around their roots, they will remain 
sound. 

** Old cherry trees cannot be surfeited, but old apple 
trees may be. I have seen an old apple orchard serious- 
ly ii\]ared by a heavy coat of manure spaded in. In 
August the whole orchard presented the appearance of 
having been nipped by frost; the tip of every twig hav- 
ing a black appearance, on the top of a cluster of mise- 
rable looking leaves. James Focmtaik. Jefferton VaU 
/ey, N. r., December 18, 1851. 
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To Fanasgr's Boys— A Hint 

The writer of these remarks was once a (hmaers' boy, 
and speaks from experience whon he reoomoiends aUferw 
mere' sons to keep a daily register of every thing inte»^ 
resting coming under their observatloo, relative to their 
business. The time of pUnting or sowing crops, with the 
results of late or early plantmg appended j the effects of 
any peculiar mode of manuring ; the benefit or detrimenb 
from thick or thin sowing; the kind of ssed ; the time or 
manner of liarvesting; the results of dmfaiing, of deep or 
shallow plowing, and oT numerous other matters, and eoi 
pecially including the cost and profits of each crop, if aOi 
earately recorded, would not fell to yield a great deal of 
interest as well as usefulness. The time of the appears 
ance of birds, Insects, the flowering and fruiting of trees, 
or anything else In relation to nature and its productions^ 
would assist very much the acquirement of knowledge on 
these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am sure it 
would be a dellghtAil employment, both at the time, and 
by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that Is necessary is to get a small blank book, 
with a fiexible leatiier cover, which may be had for a 
dime at any book or stationary store—and rule each page 
into twocolnsBS— the first for the record of phmttng, sow* 
ing, and all other operations during then* earlier stages,' 
and the second column for the reglAry of tlie results, dl^ 
recUy opposite, on the same page. By comparing these 
results vrftth the operations which produced them, a great 
deal of valuable practical knowledge would soon be ob* 
tatned. 

Another advantage might result from this practice. 
When any operation was deferred till too late, and loss 
was occasioned thereby, msko a memorandum of this 
feet at the proper place In the second e(dumn, by the ex- 
amination ai which, the second year, this difficulty might 
be avoided. Many tkUures occur from a want of season- 
able attention; such a journal would tiierefore leave an 
excellent memorandum book to refer to dally tlw second 
year, or any otlier year afterwards, to remind oneof yrhaX 
must be done at the time. 

Would not this be worth a tlmiisand times its cost, bf 
way of making accurate, tntslllgent, practical, aad suf- 
ceasful farmers, of lads and young men in the country, 
besides iraprovh^ thab* knowledge of writing? A Piow- 
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Watkr ih Bexts. — According to Dr. Salisbury's analy- 
sis, the fresh roots of the tumlp-beet contain about fi8 
per cent of water, or thlrteen-fourteenths, and the fresh 
tops about 89 per cent. This is a larger proportion than 
Is found in the parsnip or carrot. 
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TIm OnltiTatioii and ICsaagMiMiit of Flax. 



The culture of fiaz is yearly becoming a lubject of in- 
creasing interest to the farmers of the DortbernaDd west- 
am states, and henoe the importauce of diMeminating 
through the agricultural press, the most reliable iDibnna- 
tion, that can be obtained. The American farmers, so 
(kr as our knowledge has extended, have not been so suc- 
cessful in the culture of flax, as the adaptation of the 
■oil and climate of the country would warrant; and this 
defect, in a majority of cases, may be traced to the im- 
perfect system of management, and not to any defect in 
the soil or other natural cause. Having had a very cx- 
tenstve acqnalntanct with flax growing, caltirating some 
seasons as high as fifty acres, and in every instance ob- 
taining the most satisfactory returns, both in seed and 
fibre, for both of which purposes the crop was grown ; 
we shall scarcely be accused of recommending details to 
others that were not fully treated on a large scale, and 
the flattering results of which, should form a sufficient 
reason why a similar practice may with confldence be 
vrged upon the attention of others, interested in this de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Flax may be successfully grown upon land that wQl 
yield heavy crope of barley or oats. The soil should be 
rich, deep, and mellow, and the subsoil, if day, should 
be permeable, by which the roots will extend to a great 
depth. The soil should not be manured for flax, but the 
crop preceding it may be manured with impunity, so far 
as relates to the flax crop, and the yield of seed will be 
increased and the quality of the fibre improved, in ratio 
with the increased quantity of manure applied for the 
previous crop, {irovided that the soil be deepened in the 
same ratio. It Is on this account that no other prepara- 
tion of the soil seems to be so well adapted for flax, as a 
well manured and thoroughly cultivated fleld of pota- 
toes, in which case the land should be plowed in autumn, 
and the flax sown the following season, about the period 
the indigenous fruit trees of the country put forth their 
blossoms. Flax may be sown after other crops besides 
potatoes; and the next best course is to select a recently 
broken meadow, which had raised only one crop since it 
was broken, and by deep autumn plowing, and a spring 
plowing, and thorough harrowing and rolling, the soil 
will be ready for the reception of seed. The older the 
tod, and the more thorough the decomposition, the greater 
will be the yield of both seed and fibre. Almost any 
other crop besides potatoes, if the ground be liberally 
manured, and the manure be thoroughly decomposed, will 
answer to precede flax ; but a very abundant yield of seed, 
and a superior quality of fibre can only be obtained upon 
a rich and well cultivated soil ; and unless due regard be 
had to these particulars, it is worse than folly to hope 
for fiattering returns. 

Something more than a suitably rich soil, deep cul- 
ture, early sowing and a finely pulverised soil, are neces- 
>ary to obtain success in fiax growing, though none of 
these conditions can be dispensed with, without imparing 
the prospect of an abundant crop. The seed should be 
of good quality, free from the seeds of weeds, and the 
quantity sown should in no case be less than two bushels 
per acre, which ia abont double the quantity of seed 



sown hi this country. Then if there be any prospect of 
the crop sustaining^njury from drouth, an application of 
gypsum, salt, and house ashes, at the rate of one bushel 
each of the two former and three of the latter, should be 
applied broadcast upon the young flax plants in their 
earliest stages of growth, by which a uniform and luxu- 
riant crop will be the result. 

Where pains have been taken to bring the soil to a 
suitable state of tilth for flax, the land may be seeded 
with clover, and the young clover plants will obtain a 
larger and richer growth, and be subject to lesscasaultles, 
than if seeded with any other spring crop. This will be 
especially so when the top dressing of artificial manure^ 
recommended as above, is applied. The pulling of the 
flax will loosen the soil around the roots of the young 
clover, and thus greatly promote its growth ; and where 
it is desirable to seed also with timothy, the latter 
should be sown as soon as the fiax is pulled and removed 
off the ground. If the soil be rich, and will bear such a 
severe course of cropping, a crop of winter wheat may 
be made to succeed the flax, in which case only one plow- 
ing will be requisite for the wheat. The flax, when 
managed as here recommended, will leave the ground per- 
fectly free from weeds, and the land will be in better ooiw 
dition for wheat than if a very expensive process of sum- 
mer fallowing had been adopted. Flax, however, ia a 
very exhausting crop, more so perhaps than any other 
spring crop, and the question to be decided is. whether 
two exhausting crops following in sueoession, would not 
tax the capacity of the soil further than prudence would 
warrant. Every intelligent farmer should be the bcsl 
Judge of this matter; and having repeatedly teited the 
system, on a large scale, we can with confidence rcom- 
mend the sowing of wheat alter flax; but invariably the 
ground should be seeded down with clover and timothy 
with the wheat crop, in order that its fertility may be 
again restored for future crops. In those sections of 
country where the wheat plants grow exceedingly luxu- 
riant, and are more or less disposed to rust, this great 
bane to the wheat growing interests, may be very ma- 
terially obviated by sowing wheat after flax in the man- 
ner here described. The wheat plants by this meana 
would grow shorter and stifibr, and would arrive at a 
much earlier maturity, than if the land had been ium- 
mer fkUowed ; and as an antidote for sodi no system oi 
cropping land deserves greater favor than the one here 
submitted for consideration. It is, however, subject to 
abuse by being imperfectly done, or by being repeated 
too flrequently on the same toil. From the exhausting 
tendency of flax, even on the ridiest soil, it riiould not 
be repeated more than once hi seven or eight years; and 
it is only advisable to cuHivato the crop extensively when 
the toil is remarkably rich, and distinguished for the 
rankness of its vegetation. On soils of this description, 
cultivated in the manner detcribed, from fifteen to twen- 
ty bushels of seed, and from three to fonr hundred Ibt. 
of clear scutched flax, may be confidently anticqiated 
per acre, and the profit yielded will he greater than that 
of most other crops, requiring an equal aoiount of labor 
and ddll. W. G. EniicvMos. Kiof^ik, Joimi, JiM.^ 

1862. 
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It is better to suflbr wrong than to do it. 
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On an iafiumce affecting the fmriiy of blood in Stock. 
£]>s. CvLtiTATOE— The breeding and rearing of stock; 
especially animals of high and pure blood, is dally attract- 
ing an increased attention from the scientiflc and enlight- 
ened agricaltnrlst; and, when the farmer succeeds In ob- 
taining animals possessing tlie qualities sought for, there 
Is no branch of his bnaness that payt more generously in 
dollars and cents, than this; but so many failures are met 
with, and so many are disappointed in the progeny of an- 
imals, of eren the purest and most renowned pedigree, 
that even among the enlightened, it is not seldom that we 
hear the advantsges of blood questioned, if not denied; 
and U Is more than intimated that the reason why ani- 
mals {KMsessing superior qualities, owe their excellence 
mainly to the care thai has been bestowed upon them in 
regard to their feed, be. In r^^rd to other depart- 
ments of agriculture, similar discrepancies of opinion do 
not obtain; and it would seem of importance to deter- 
mine why this difference of opinion in this regard! 

All are aeoostorand to rely upon experienctj and it 
must be allowed that in this matter, many who have been 
to considerable trouble and expense in their endeavor to 
iinprwe their stock of horses, cattle, or sheep, by breed- 
ing inaA animals of the improved breeds, have ezpcrunc- 
ed a grevious dis^pointment. In not finding the young to 
resemble tfaeidre or the dam, as the case may be, as 
olosely as they had hoped ; and without being able to ac- 
eount for this iact, in aceordance with any laws that are 
known to them, and only knowing that they have (ailed 
of the expected improvement in their animals, they have 
naturally come to deny, or at least to doubt, what others 
have told them. This has been one, and perhaps the 
mti!in. reason, why so little attention has been paid by the 
minority of (armors, to the introduction of imported and 
other improved races of animals. 

But the English agriculturists seem to understand the 
causes of these ikilures; and, of course, how to avoid 
them; and it would be well if this information were more 
generally disBeminated In this oountqr. 

The reason is Hua^^The mother'i tyittm is influenced 
and changed, by the young the carriee tn her toomb, and 
if the male parent be of a different breed, her blood it 
contaminat»i, and the rendered eimUar to a mongrel, for 
the remainder of her l\fe. 

This assertion may startle many, who have given the 
mbject no thought, but it Is believed that no physiologi- 
cal (act is better established, or more susceptible of proof,- 
than this; and as proof, I shall cite a (^w instances that 
have been noted by Dr. A. Haeybt, physician to the 
Aberdeen Boyal Infirmary. 

He s|»eaks of a young chestnut mare, seven-eights Ara- 
bian, that belonged to the Earl of Moreton, which was 
covered in 1816, by a Quagga, which is a species of wild 
ass from Africa, and marked somewhat after the manner 
of the Zebra. The mare was covered but once by the 
Quagga, and after a pregnancy of eleven months and 
four days, gave birth to a hybrid which had distinct 
marks of the Quagga, in the shape of its head, black 
bars on the legs, shoulders, &c. In 1817, '18, and 1821, 
the same mare, (which had in the mean time passed into 



the possession of Sir Gore Ouseley,) was covered by a 
very fine black Arabian horse, and produced, suooessive- 
ly, three foals, all of which bore unequivocal marks of 
the Quagga. 

Another case, similar to the above, is mentioned. A 
mare belonging to Sir Grore Ouseley, was covered by a 
Zebra, and gave birth to a striped hybrid. The next year . 
this mare was covered hj a thorough-bred horse, and the 
next succeeding year by another horse. In this instance, 
also, both the foale were striped, and in other regards 
partook of the characteristics of the Zebra. It is a 
matter of common observation, that when a mare has 
borne a mule, she is never after fit to breed colts, as they 
will have large heads, and otherwise resemble mules. 

In the above mentioned instances, the mares were co> 
vered by animals, in the first instance, of a different «p«- 
cte< from themselves; but others are recorded, where 
they had bred only from horeee, but by horses of difib> 
rent breeds on the separate occadons, and yet the ofl** 
spring partook of the characteristics of the horse by which 
itte first impregnation was effected. 

Mr. M'GiLLivBAT, in an article published In the Aber- 
deen Journal, speaks of several colts, in the Royal stud 
at Hampton Court, that were rired by the horse jict^on, 
that did not resemble Acttton, the paternal parent of the 
foals, but did bear a near resemblance to the horse 
Colonel, ftoxsL whom the mares had brought colts, the 
year previous to their being covered by the horse Actseon. 
Again, a colt, the property of the Earl of Suffield, which 
was got by the horse Laurel, that it was strongly inti- 
mated by the Jockles at Newmarket, that he must haw 
been got by the horse Camel by stealth, on account of his 
close resemblance to the horse Camel. This resemblance 
was, however, satisfactorily accounted for, by the (ect that 
the mare had been previously impregnated by Camel. 

Many instances of a similar character, are recorded itt 
regard to dogs— in (act the breeders of dogs all seem well ^ 
aware that If the bitch has been impregnated by a mon- 
grel dog, that even if the father of her next litter is of 
pure blood, the puppies will be liable to be mongrels. 

Similar instances have also been observed in regard to 
swine, and the breeders of cattle have recorded similar 
facts. Mr. M'Gillivray, mentions several instances, and 
among them the following: '' A pure Aberdeenshire heifer, 
was served with a pure Teeswater bull, to whom she had 
n first'Cross iM, The following season the same cow 
was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull; the produce 
was a cross calf, which at two years old had very long 
horns, the parents both hornless. A pure Aberdeenshire 
cow was served, in 1845, with a cross bull— i.e., an ani- 
mal produced between a first cross cow and a pure Tees- 
water bull. To this bull she had a cross-calf. Next 
season she was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull,-^ 
the calf was quite a cross in shape and color.'' 

After citing other examples with a similar result, Mr. 
M'Gillivray says, ^' Many more instances might be cited, 
did time permit, jimong cattle and horses they are of 
every day occurrence.** 

Dr. Harvey also records many instances of similar re- 
sults, as having occurred in the human family — ^but it is 
not thonght best to include them in this paper. 

This mode of impairing the purity of the blood of 
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animalfl, has been styled, eroning the tyttem of the 
mother; and it is supposed, that the reason why so many 
inferior animals are to be met with, the progeny of parents 
of pare lineage, isalmost wholly owing to the blood of the 
mother having been prerionsly contaminated by the 
croos-bred young she has carried. 
' Of the modus operandi of this contamination, there is 
no explanation given, which is generally satisfactory, hot 
it seems probable to the writer of this, that, inasmuch as 
the tame blood must circulate through the veins of both 
mother and offspring, — ^that the system of the dam be- 
comes thue modified and rendered in a greater or lessde* 
gf ee similar to her mongrel young. 

It is hoped that the reader will excuse the length of 
this article, on account of the importance of the subject; 
and also, because of the novelty of the facts — ^this being 
the eecond instance so far as has come to the knowledge 
<yf the writer, that it has been treated of by the Agricul- 
tural Journals of this country — an article from the same 
pen having been published last year in the jimerican 
Agriculturist. G. H.Clbavxlah]>,M.P. Waterbury, 
rt., Feb, 1862. 
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The Z>ifii«mit Bay PMBaes. 



£i>8. CuLTiVATOB— In r*ply to the inquiries of your 
correspondent in regard to pressitig hay, I will give you 
the experience of farmers in this neighborhood, (Durham, 
K. H.,) where the nusiog market hay is the chief agri- 
cultural business. Hay was pressed for the Portsmouth, 
N. H., market in this town twenty-flvo or thirty years 
ago, and the first press, and only one for several years, 
was on the farm of X. Woodman. That press was con- 
structed on the model of an old cotton press, then used 
%i Portsmouth for packing hay. It was an upright box, 
eight or ten feet high, with one large wooden screw, 
coming down In the centre through a beam at the top. 
This was stationary. Next was used an upright box with 
two smaller screws one at each end and a beam across, 
which was brought down by the screws. This was port- 
able, and was carried about among the farmers,, and the 
only one in town for some years. Either of these press- 
es with four liands and a horse, usually put up twelve 
Dales of hay per day or about two tons. About 1830« a 
new patent {Mress appeared. The box was horizontal, or 
upon the side on the ground. The power was applied 
with cast iron wheel and pinion work. About three cog- 
wheels and pinions were used. It was precisely on the 
model of the small jack screw, used in loading cotton 
ships at the south. Next was used the same form of 
box, with the power of a large rope over pulleys, instead 
of the wheel works. In both these presses, four hands 
and a yoke of oxen put up. commonly, from twenty-five 
to thirty bales per day, or about four tons. Both were 
portable. Next appeared an upright box, in which the 
hay was pressed down fVom the top as in the first two 
above mentioned. The power was applied by chains 
winding on axles, turned with same power of wheel and 
pinion work. This was portable and did good service. 
Five men turned out thirty-five or forty bales a day, or 
fire tons and more. Next came the presses now in use. 
One is called the Railroad press, and patented ; the other 



I is called the Elbow press, and is nodsrstood not to be s 
patent. Both have an upright box, and press the hay 
fr<MD the bottom upwards, and the bale is taken out 
above, on a staging, and weighed, and hoisted away with 
tackle and fall. The Railroad press has for its power, 
two beams coming near together under the box, and there 
attached with a hinge Joint to a strong mass of wood, 
called a '^ follower," that moves up and down the box. 
The other ends reach out in opposite directions, and rest 
upon an iron rail on a strong timber, and are made soaa 
to move easily over ft, by a solid iron truck at the end. 
As they stand, they form someting like the letter A, 
only more flat. Then by chains, and a windlass and wheel 
in the center, the lower ends are drawn up till they are 
along the rail nearly perpendicular to the ground, and 
parallel to each other. So the power rapidly increases 
as it is most required. The Elbow press fs in the main 
constructed in the same way, except that the power b 
applied by two toggle Joints, (the joints of h*on, and the 
arms of wood,) standing, when the follower b down, not 
unlike two T's placed opposite. (<$>) They are 
then drawn together by a chain passing round a tmeli in 
the arms just below the Joints, and woua4 upon a wind* 
lass in the centre, which is turned by a stout yoke of oxea 
drawing out a rope wound en the dreumferenot ef A 
large wheel attached to the windlass. Five hands wilk 
a yoke of oxen, where the hay fs conveofently situated, 
will usually press fironi forty^five to sixty bales per day, 
or from seven to nine tons. Both these are portable. 
One yoke of lai^ oxen Is sufficient to work either, or 
to move them from place to pilace over an ordinary roafl 

The Elbow press is called the best, and is here prefer* 
red to the other. Both are used exten^velj. Durham 
is chiefly an agricultural town. It has about 1,500 hiba- 
bitants. In 1880, about 100 tons of pressed hay may 
have been sent to market. In 7840, as much as 500 tons 
were sold ; and at the present time, 1852. no less than 
2,000 tons of pressed hay are annually sent to matltet. 
Lee, Newbury, Greenland, Stratham, RoUfnsford, and 
other neighboring towns, are largely fnterestcd In tt» 
same product. 

To secure the bales, small withes of withewood, gray 
beach or alder, are used, about an inch through at the 
butt, and from six to ten feet long. Two, of sufficient 
length, are twisted, and the tops lapped and wound strong- 
ly together, making a band long enough to reach around 
the bale and tie. Five bands are put on a bale. The 
.withes, trimmed ready for nse, cost from 80 to 40 cents 
per hundred. The price for pressing hay is $1.60 per 
ton— every thing requifflte, use of press, oxen, withes, &c., 
included. 

The cost of the Elbow press is from $100 to $200, ac^ 
cording to the exoollenoe of the material, and the work. 
The Railroad Press may be a little more. 

If any, among your numerous subscribers, know of « 
better way of pressing hay, or of securing the bales, (for 
this now takes all the time of one good hand, besides the 
cost of the withes,) we should be glad to have hini give 
us the information through your columns — as any im- 
provement in this matter would be hailed with pleasure 
and satisfaction, by the farmers in this neighborhoo4 
C.F.W. 2)wA»m, if. H., J«6., 1882. 
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Oom mad BotatoM gmwu Tof»thir. 

So*. OoxaTA90»— Iitst' spriqc I h$d a ptooe of Uad 
•r tltmaam and ooe-eli^, wbiob I ivm intendUi^ to 
Tfhai wifik eon and pototoes. Instead of pbuitliig each 
bj UmUj I coBcloded to try tile experiment of mixing 
Ike two enipe. I aoeoidibgly planted them in the fol- 
lowlqg manners Commencing upon one aide, I planted 
two rowi of eont, then one of potatoes, and then agun 
two of oom, and eo on with the wh<^ piooo, plantiqyihe 
rowa exaetly thne feet apart, and the hOls ahoot twenty 
inches in the rows, both com and potatoes. The corn 
fhnn three to five grains in a hill, sohseqnently thinned 
to thr ee and the potatoes one in a bill, the sise being 
from one half inch to one inch in diameter. When the 
Qom was about fonr or five inches high, and the potatoes 
jaat coming up, I went through with the plow, turning 
the ftirrow from the rows. The com was then hoed, 
vithont much hHUng, and the potatoes were not hoed at 
all. The plow was again run throngh, turning the fVir- 
row towards the row, when the com was firom twelve to 
tighteen inches high, and the whole was then hoed. This 
was all the cultivation the crop received. 

The com was topped at the proper time, with the ex- 
caption of two rows, which were cut up at the bottom, and 
put in small stocks. These rows were tbirty-flye rods long. 
and when the com was thoroughly ripe, they were husked , 
velghed sad measured j and the produce was 12 bushels 
and three pecks, weigbiog 464 lbs. Two rows were then 
picked a^Joinii^ those, which were topped, and exactly 
of the same length, and the produce was 18 bushels and 
one peek, weighing 485 lbs. 

I wiU here state that the four rows upon which theex- 
perimeai was made, were treated every way alike until 
the time of harvest. After husking, I carefully weighed 
and meaapred a bushel from each parcel— put each in a 
hag by itself, and hung them up to dry, intending to as- 
cwrtahi the shrinkage; but in this I was disappointed by 
the rata gatlisg into one of the bags and destroying some 
«f the conau The com that was cut at the root, was 
Bwch the dampest at the time of husking and weighing, 
•ad it is mj kumble opinion that here ^es the grand 
aeeret which causes so many cf the experiments of this 
l^nd, to result in favor of com cut at the root instead of 
bring to^ed $ for who does not know that com which is 
k^ from the intttanoe (in a great measure) of sun and 
•tf, hj being sat U«o(her in stooks, will not dry so &8t 
gfl that whieh is completely exposed to both, as in the 
caae of thaA which is topped. And the difibrence in the 
r^ning or dgyiag process, will be still greater, if the (a- 
Torite theoiy of the advocates of cutting up be true, viz: 
that the Juices of the stalks thus treated, coathiue to 
iiew to the gram more than thegr do in the case of that 
which is topped. 

In regard to the cempanMve vi^ue of fodder obtained 
by the two methoda, I wU only say^ that when I hear 
peiaoaa so stoutly asaatt the preftranee to bo greatly hi 
teor of ciit«li« at the bottom, I am ledto ecBatode tha* 
fbey hacva nevertrlad a«y otimr way, for the teaeen thai 
I Mwer aaw any oomatalka that atood in tba iield in stacks, 
«ntil the grafai was prepoly cvred, tbat I ahonld ooiri- 
der of much valne to plaoe betea any ttvo stodi, with 
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any other object in view, than to produce death by atar- 
vation. I cannot help, in this connexion, adverting to 
some remarks on page 296 of vol. 8, of Cultivator, New 
Series, fVom which I extract the foUowii^^" It has been 
proved that cutting oiT the top stalks leaaena the yield 
of grain." This I do not doubt is true, in comparison 
with letting the whole plant stand unmutUated, until the 
grain is properly matured. Again, it is asked—'' what 
other plant would bear such mutilation without injury.'' 
I would, with all deference, reiterate this question, with 
a slight alteration — what other plant would bear such 
mutilation as cutting up at the root, without destmctiont 
It is further said — '' Deprive the vine of its leaves, and 
the grape is imperfect." I should say, deprive the vine 
of its roots, and the grape is destroyed. So it is with 
the apple, pear, plum, &c. 

The utility of cutting at the root, to seen re from frosty 
in some situations and seasons, I fully admit; but I have 
never been under the necessity of practicing thismode, 
for this purpose, as my com is always ripe before froft» 
owing to my planting an early kind, and my soil being 
warm. 

I have multiplied more words than I intended, and 
have not yet given yon the result of my experiment with 
the mixed crop, with which I commenced. I harvested 
886 budiels of corn hi the ear, and 125 bushela of potOr 
toes, from the three acres and one-eighth , all accurately 
measured. The com was perfectly ripened, and tho po- 
tatoes were the finest that I have raised for many years, 
there being but seven bushels in the whole too small (br 
market. They rotted on some parts of the fickl, I sliould 
think enough to diminish the crop at least 25 bushels. 
Deducting one-third of the ground planted for the pota* 
toes, makea the produce of com a trifle over 1G2 bush* 
els of ears per acre. The best crops hero do not proba^ 
bly exceed 40 bushels of well dried shelled com, wlicn 
planted hi the common way. F. 9. Canaan, N. y., 
Ji6., 1852. 

SpeoliBeos of Saocesaftil Oalttvmtlen. 

In looking over the oficial account of the weekly ex- 
hibitions of the New Haven Horticaltural Society, we 
find the following articles noticed, which, aa we cannot 
judge of their quality at some hundreds of miles off, 

we give for their size. They could not have received 
bad treatment, and are therefore worthy of notice: — 

May 21, 7 stalks of rhubarb, one measuring 42 inchea 
hi length, from £. G. Read. 

June 11—2 stalks rhubarb, 4 Iba. weight, leaves 88 
inches in diameter — ^Arom £. C. Read. Also, 1 cucum- 
ber 20 inchea long and 7 inchea round, fh>m Prof. Satti- 
burr. 

June l&-*-2 heada lettuce, wt. 6 Iba. 4 oft., firoM E. 
C. Read. Also fVom the same, June 26, 1 head early 
cabbage welghiM 8} lbs. 

July 9—6 varfetieagooaeborrlea,Sde8tnef thelargaal 
weigUng 11 ouaoea, from E. O. Bead. AJtao, fiom Prof. 
Salisbury, 1 cucumber 26 inchea long and 8^ lbs. weighC 

July 80^1 head cabbage weighing 18 lbs.— from Srs. 
Hnihouae. 

Anguat 1ft— 1 Mfslcaa euMiaaberdibet lOinelieala^t 
^from £. G. Read* Also, 1 eabbage 14 lbs., from A. 
N. Skinner. 

August 1^—1 water melon, 27 lbs. from J. FeHowa. 

It will be observed that these were all made oMeetiof 
fmWo viear, aad th« atattmasita are raqueatioMbty tai> 
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on Troughs for tha CurculiOb 



Eds. Cultiyatob — Among all the remedies which have 
been proposed for the wholesale destruction of certain 
Amits by the Cnrcnlio, Ibeliere there is none which is at 
once so cheap and effectnal, as to merit general, or very 
extensive application. Iha^e been led to this conclusion 
principally, by my reading of the '* Cnltirator" within 
the last four or five years. 

The object of this communication is to suggest one be- 
Heved to be new in its application, and to present some 
of the considerations which have induced the hope that 
H may be found effectual. 

The remedy I have to projiose, is a trough of sheet 
lead, (or other suitable material,) placed around the 
trunk of the tree, and partially flUed with oil. This was 
tried on a single plum tree, during the past season, by 
Mr. RoBXXT K. Bassstt, of this town, with results as fa- 
vorable as could have been expected under the circum- 
stances. The season was too far advanced, and most of 
the fruit had been stung, when it was applied. On the 
first morning after the application, be found a considera- 
ble number of the Curculios drowned in the oil, and in 
the course of the season, the trough became " half filled 
with them." A few of the plums which had not been 
previously stung, remained untouched, and in a healthy 
sUte. 

This application was suggested to Mr. B. by his finding 
several Curculios on the trunk of the tree, which he sup- 
posed were making thehr way up; and by his observing 
that when he allowed those he had taken to fly off, they 
never rose, but invariably took a downward direction. 
£[is inference was that they usually, at least, reached the 
top of the tree by climUng up its trunk, and therefore, 
(hat any obstruction placed around the trunk, would pre- 
vent their reaching the top. 

To conquer the Curoulio, would doubtless be one of 
tlie most important achievements in fruit culture, which 
oould be attained. Of the extent and destructiveness of 
Its ravages, little need be said ; they are too well, and too 
widely known. In this section , the plum , the apricot and 
the nectarine, in all their varieties, are forbidden (hiit. 
The trees grow and bear well, but this destroyer has a 
complete monopoly of the crop. Cherries, if too abun- 
dant to be an destroyed, are at least half '* wormy" at 
maturity. Apples, pears, quinces and even peaches, are 
also very extensively injured. I presume the same may 
be said of every portion of the country where the soil is 
%ht or sandy. 

Believing that the oil trongk, as used by Mr. Bassbtt, 
will be found a cheap, convenient, and effectual protection 
agidnst the CurcuUo, lam desirous that it should besug. 
gcsto d to the pubUe tbroogh your widely circulating 
JToumal, trusting that It will be thoroughly tested during 
the coming season. 

Most of your readers who have been in New-Haven 
iN^hln the last dosen years, vrill have noticed leaden 
troughs, (which are partially filled with oil.) endrding 
the nnmeroDs Elm trees in that city. They have been 
placed there, and are mahitained by the city authoriUes, 
•I considerable expense, to protect the trees from eaterpik 
kn, whidi| before their use, were often so numerous as 



to divest the trees ea^rely of their foliage before mid- 
summer. I suppose the worm is hatched upon the tree, 
but is apt to fall to the ground, and instinctively returns 
by climbing up the trunk. This being the case the oU 
trough affords only a partial protection—yet H has served 
to preserve a tolerable degree of verdne on the trees 
throughout every season since its adoption. It is a mesk 
effiKtual trap for every worm or insect which attempts to 
reach the top of the tree by climbipg up its tnnk, and 
ma^ibe found to protect fruit trees agahist other enemleSy 
besides the Curculio. H. Birmimgham, (Dcrfry,) CI. 

Beeping Pofiiltry. 

Ens. CuLTivATox — Having heard complaints that sun- 
dry persons, who had been induced to keep bam-yard 
fowls in large numbers, expecting to find it very profita- 
ble, from the accounts published in the agricultural pa- 
pers, have been greatly disappointed in the result of their 
trials, as their fowls have cost them far more for thehr 
keeping than their eggs have sold for-^I send for the in- 
formation of such persons, to revive their hopes, and for 
the encouragement of others, to make trial of means 
which have been found so successful in cases where the 
trial has been faithfully made, the following account. 

A man in my neighborhood has kept through the win* 
ter, twenty-five hens. Between the 1st of December, 
1861 , and the Ist of March, 1852, he has sold from whst 
they have laid, fifty dozen of eggs, besides uang m his 
family several dozen. As the winter has been a cold one, 
and the ground covered with snow, most of his ne^bon 
who keep fowls, complain that they Iiave had no eggs. 
He informs me, (and he is a man who may be relied on 
with perfect confidence,) that he has for several yean 
managed and kept his fowls, in the following man> 
ner. A warm hen-house, where they can come to the 
ground daily — ^poles of Sassafras for them tojroost on, 
which drives away the ]ice---a mixture of foodj as com, 
oats, and broom-corn seed, or cob-meal scalded, and in 
very cold weather, a little black pepper put into H. A 
little before they go to roost, give them as mnch com tiM 
they will eat ; give them daily some pounded hones, or 
pounded oyster shells; he considers bones the best; and 
if they omit laying for a few days, he bolls oats, and pots 
into the mess a couple of red peppers, dK>pped fine, and 
the mess given warm. He says they win generally con^ 
mence laying very soon after being fed in this manner. 
A r^pilar supply of water is needftil. He gives them 
fresh meat occasionaUy, when he can procure it without 
much expense. In his operations he is a man of ecoiM^ 
my, and has found it best to dispose of most of his fowls 
in the spring for the table, when they are always &t, and 
poultry high, and eggs cheap. He has found the half 
blood Ch]pa fowls to be the most constant layers. Jxssi 
Cbarltox. EaU'WindtMr Hill, Ct,, March 2, 1862. 

Flooxs fox Pio-Sn. — ^The following good hfait Is ftir* 
mshed by the Massachusetts Ptownan: " Styes vugbt 
to have fioors laid on the naked kNoa, In order to be ctu 
sily cleaned out. Inch boards of oak or chestnnty weQ 
tkstened down, and kept covered vrith earth, will last 2Q 
years." This earth, n^hen well mixed with mnmre^ 2s 
easily thrown off the floor by the shovel. 
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MumSMtaM of Mammb 

Last April I took it into my lieftd that I woald like to 
keep A cow and pigs; bat then luring right In the center 
of a city of 88,000 inhabitants, I had no place to keep 
them, saving a woodshed of ten feet sqoareand one story 
high. Well I will tell yon what I did. I dug, or (as 
Solomon built the temple,) caosed to be dug, a cellar 
ten feet square, and seven feet deep under my woodshed. 
I took two planks, say eight inches wide each, ten feet 
long, and laid them up edgewise one upon the other, at 
the bottom of one ride of my cellar — and eight inches 
fVom the side, or stan^ng bank. This space I filled with 
I»aviug stones of various sices, then with a mixture of two 
parts sand and one of cement, thin enough to run into 
all the interstics, I filled in until it became full to the top 
of the stones; whilst this cement was setting, I would 
serve another side the same, and so on all around the 
aides. In this manner I made the sides of my cellar 
seven feet high. Then I paved the bottom and filled be- 
tween the stones with cement as above, so that my cellar 
Is water tight. 

It look eaiks of cement, at tipper caak,. ... 810 80 
9 loads or sand, 1 35 

•17 45 
TeamiBff of ttooc pieked from my own land,. . . 3 00 
LaiMirorauIrahmau, six days, 5 00 

Sttperimeadeiioy by myielf, do., ifiS i5 

I raised my shed one story for a hay loft, and floored 
the bottom. Now I have a good pig pen and cow barn. 
I have ample cellar room under my dwclliog, main and 
S. front, say 20 by 70 feet, dry and good for wood, which 
I have cut in the street, and pitched into a cellar window. 

But manure f that is the street. With one x>ig and 
with the help of a cow duriug nightSi firom April to No- 
vember, by throwing in scrapiugs from woodshed, and 
what Utter and dirt would naturally accumulate about 
the house and yard, to do which I paid out $l.fiO only, 
I made three and a half cords of manure, for which I 
was offered $4.60 per cord by several individuals; it was 
eonridered better than stable manure. The cellar being 
water tight, I fonnd it indispensably necessary to throw 
in as much dirt as I did, for the hog to work upon, other- 
wise I Aonld have lost him in the mire. 

Therefore, if any one will make such a cellar, or pig- 
sty as I have, I do not see how he can avoid making, say 
seven cords of manure, from one cow and one pig, in the 
course of a year. The cow of course stands over the 
cellar by which means the liquid as well as the solid ma- 
nure Is saved. 

If you let your cellar become so wet as to get the pig 
mired, and he die, then of course you do not get your 
seven cords of manure, but if yon win throw him meadow 
mud, loam, or chip manure enough to keep him tolera- 
bly dry you wlU get yoor amount. This also would be 
ft good receptacle for soap suds and sink water, but if 
you put these in, you will have something to do to keep 
It dry. I am aAraid your heap would necessarily increase 
to ten cords. 

Some of your readers, (should you deem fit to puh- 
Hsh this) wfll say, verily, this is book-fimning with a 
vei^^noe, bnt it b the result of actual experiment. Tfa- 
ter dsterasy vaulti to priviei, and especially bamoellars, 



may be built in the way above described, cheaply, per- 
manently, and good. But short oommuidcations, I like 
to have forgotten. Yours truly, GsoBon Mavsiield. 

Lowell, Mau.f Feb, 1852. 

••• 

Thmorj mad Pnctios. 

Many cultivators insist that the most vigorous young 
grafted trees are produced by selecting and inserting the 
most vigorous shoots; that straight, upright shoots, will 
make straight trees; and side-ascending shoots will make 
bow-shaped trees ; and that grafts taken from very old 
trees will not give us such durable specimens as those 
taken from such as are young. This appears to be theo- 
ry, exclusively, and it is repeated by various writers with 
all the confidence afforded by long trial. 

Now, for one or two items of practice. Some yeart 
ago, we tried a large number of experiments, by cutting, 
first, a bundle of grafts from very vigorous, straight, and 
upright shoots, on a bearing apple tree; and secondly, a 
bundle fh>m the dde shoots, all of which were curved or 
crooked. The grafts were inserted at the ground, into 
contiguous rows of stodis. For five years, not the 
slightest difference in growth could be observed. Again 
—ek writer in the (rardener's Chronicle informs us that in 
1824, owing to a large removal of old trees, he took grafts 
from more than four hundred, which were in " a state of 
complete decripitude," and putting them on healthy 
young stocks, they have all grown with remarkable vigor. 
" These trees, from twenty to twenty-six years old, and 
of whioh many had attained the height of more than 
thirty-six feet, all bore fruit in prodigious quantity, and 
were free Arom original disease, when they fell under the 
axe." 

The truth is, the opinions referred to above, should not 
be dignified with the term " theory;" they are mere hy- 
pothesis—notion. Theory teaches the reverse— that is, 
that the eyes or buds which annually form, and thus con- 
tinually produce new individuals, will multiply and grow 
perpetually, so long as they are not impeded or obstructed 
by external causes; which causes may be in the shape of 
bad soils, ungenial climates, bad cultivation, or from be- 
ing located on very old and stunted trees which cannot 
furnish the necessary nourishment. 

Aualytin of ths Strawbany. 

B. KiRTLAHn gives the following analysis in the Fami- 
ly Tlritor, showing a large amount of potash in propor- 
tion to other constituents, much silica, and more magne- 
sia and common salt, than are usually found in other 
fruits. One hundred and sixteengrains of the ashes were 
taken, prepared (W>m the leaves and stalks fanmediately 
after they had borne a moderate crop of truit. 

Sflica, 6.117 grains. 

Charooal and Mild, 3.101 do 

Parpboqthato of iron, 1.516 do 

Porphonhate of lime, S8.519 do 

Magnemv 6.006 do 

Salphnric acid, 1.469 do 

Phosphorie MM, 6.919 do 

Chlorine 706 do 

Pota«h,.. 6S.164 do 

Soda,. t.WO do 

Carbonic acid, 63.006 do 

Oifanic naMer and kM, l-Tas do 

116.000 do 
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£d8. Coltitaior— Id your February number, I no- 
^ a communication from " W. M'C.,'* of West Hebron, 
Washington county, N. Y.. on the subject of heavy and 
tight wooled sbeep, and I thtnk bis remarks on tbs iQb- 
ject are well irorthy the attenlion of ttll wool growers; 
though I think he makes the difference between theelaaa- 
es he menttone, grater than generally exists ; forty .ftrar 
oents being a less price for wool that has any just preten- 
rions to a Saxony stamp, and four and one half pounds 
hdoga greater weight than many Meriao flocks will 
average. I tfafaik that a wool-grower, that does not make 
a flne flock average more than two and three^fonrth 
pomids, and worth only ibrty-fonr cents, will hardly 
BUdBe a Merino flock shear four pounds, worth forty 
oents; as I think much of the profit depends on breeding, 
selecting, Aeding, and attention-, and that the same care 
that woukl make the fine flock yiekl three pounds, worth 
from forty-fife to fbrty^eight cents, would make a Merino 
flock produce four and one-quarter pounds, worth forty 
cents; leaving the dffibrence between the two, about 
ibkij cents, and that is certainly of sufficient importance 
to claim the atte&tk>a of aU interested in growing wool. 
I have had oonsiderable experience in growing wool, hav. 
lag been engi^ed in the business for thirty-five years, and 
liaving had tbe same flock without changing for twenty- 
five, which I bred for about ten years, with a view to 
make them fine ^ but finding their fleeces too l%)it, and 
their constitution too tender for this climate, I determined 
to increase the we^t of fleeces as fast as I could, with- 
out naterlally iiyarli^ the quality, and have succeeded 
ao fitr as to make my flock, consisting of ewes and lambs, 
(aa I keep no wethers,) shear three and three-fourth 
peunds, which sold at the depot in Kioderhook, in /anu- 
«7, for forty-seven cents a pounds, making one dollar 
and seventy-six a fleece, including commissioa. My sheep 
have long staples, thick wool, very free from yolk; have 
strong constitutions, and are perfectly healthy, not one in 
two hundred and fifty having been ailing in any way, to 
my knowledge, this winter; and when I can get them up 
to four pounds per head, withabout the quality they now 
have, I shall have accomplished all I ever expected to. 

I have no doubt my flock would have shorn some two 
OBnees more per head by this time, if I had not, some 
Ibur or Ave years ago, sold all of two stocks of young 
ewes, and though I obtained a large price, I think I lost 
by tlte operation, as in consequence of that sale I have 
not been able, till last year, to raise the aversge weight, 
over about three and one-half pounds. I have no ac- 
eoBBt of more than four sales, though mine has always 
been sold at the depot in KInderhook since its establish- 
ment. Those sales have all been made in the winter. 
In 1848, it sold for forty cents, and for the three last 
years for forty-sevea; showing that there has been no 
variation !n the price of such wool ; aud I see by reference 
to ray bills, that the assorting has been very uniform. 
The prices of low and medium wool, have been more 
fluctuating, and I understand that such wools are now 
dall, and that the prospect ibr another year is not flat- 
tering. 

As my oljeet in writing this, is to induce wool^grewers 
lo take more pafais inbreeding and managing their flocks, 



and as any knowledge I siay have aoqoired, lam free to 
oommnnicate, Ishall briefly state howl have maaaged to 
make mine difibr from most others. 

In the flrst place, I have kept few or no wethers; con- 
sequently have raised a large mimber of lambs in propor- 
tion to the number ef my flock, and have been able to sell 
about the number I have raised ; and always, (except in 
the instance mentioned above,) have selected sudi as were 
most imperfect; making such selection when I tag them. 
I have made but little nse of budts of my own raising^ 
but have procured the heaviest fleeced, stoutest built, and 
strongest constitntioned ones I could, without much re> 
(brenoe to tronble or expense ; and when I have found 
one near right, have used him as long as he remained vi- 
gorous, on old ewes not related to him. I think a JudI* 
cious selection of bucks for any desired improvement, the 
most diiBcult matter that falls to the lot of « shepherd ; 
and for that reason I have practiced using a strange buck 
on a fbw sheep, so as not to snflbr too much, if he should 
make a bad cross; and I never buy a buck out of a flock 
that has not been well bred for a long time, fearing thelf 
stock may run back on some defects of their progenitors. 
It is well understood by all who are conversant with the 
subject, that no important, desirable change in any breed 
of animals, has been made in a short time ; bat rather 
that it takes a long time, and much attention, to produes 
a breed that wOl generally have the particnkir qualitfei 
desired. If, then, we are negligent in this respect, we 
cannot expect to improve. The principal reason why we 
have so fbw good flocks, is, because sheep-owners are so 
frequently changing them. Tins lieginniag every fbw 
years anew, gives no opportunity to become acquainted 
with the desirable qualities of particular animals. Such 
exist in all flocks that have any pretensionB to excellence; 
and fiunflies, or the descendants of partksular sheep, may 
bo traced by a discernii^ person, in any flock of long 
standing; thus a little attention to any particular defbctst 
such as coarse flanks, thin wool, or short or long toes, 
may be extirpated from a flock by disposing of such at 
possess them. 

I think it important for every wool-grower to know hoir 
his wool assorts, to enable him to know whether he h 
going astray, or not, hi hiseflbrts to improve; and thisle 
one important reason why I ^prove of the depot system 
of selling wool, and the more I see of its operation, the 
more I am convinced that it is for the interest of all wh» 
intend to have a good article, and in good order, to have 
it soki in a systematic way. Any excitement amongspe* 
cnlators, which raises wool above its value to the maa»* 
facturer, faivariably creates a reactkm, and a decline on 
the next clip, which will more than oonnterbalanee thft 
advance on the previous one. DAam S. Cobtis. Cn* 
ttoait Cttiter^ N. F., Mu rch fl, 1852. 

Ens. CoLTivATon— Noticing a communication in the 
last number of the Cultimtor, in regard to heavy and 
Hght wooled sheep, by W. McC., Hi which he asked for 
hiformatloo, " wheie there are any of those fine Merfnos, 
such as were common before the introduction of Saxonf 
sheep, whidi cut heavy fleeces, with but little waste," 
I thought it might be for the interest of others, as well at 
my own, to give a short description of my sheep, wUdr 
I thbk would answer your correspondent's deseripthm. 
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Althongli ifc would be imiieeeflBary for me to go back 
to Uie origin of my flock, for thooe who have taken the 
Cultivator for eight or ten years past, yet for those who 
have not the back vols. I will do so. 

The stock from which my flock have been bred, were 
purchased by my iather, of A. Holl, of Vermont, in 
January, 1889. Mr. Hull purchased his stock of the 
Hon. Wm . Jabtis. soon after he mixed his difibrent 
flocks or classes of Merinoes, together, and as they ap- 
proached nearer the Paular variety than any other, fVom 
Mr. Jaevis' description of the several varieties, which 
he gave in Cultivator, vol. 1, of New Series, page 127 — 
they have been classed as Paular, being " of middling 
height, round bodied, well spread, strught on the back, 
the neck of the bucks rising in a moderate curve from 
the withers to the setting on of the head ; their head 
handsome, with aquiline curve of the nose, with short, 
fine, glossy hair on the face, and generally hair on the 
Itgi ; the skin pretty smooth, that is, not rolling up or 
doubting about the neck and body, as in some other 
BocikA ; the crimp in the wool was not so short as In many 
otbera ; the wool was somewhat longer, but it was close 
and compact, and was soft and silky to the touch, and 
the surface was not so much covered with gum." 

The above description of the Paular sheep, which I 
have quoted from Mr. Jaavis' communication, will near- 
ly answer the description of ray sheep at the present day, 
except that most of them are covered with wool on the 
legs, instead of hair. 

It has been the constant aim of my father and myself, 
to increase the quality of the wool, combined with the 
greatest length of staple, and weight of fleece, and nearly 
free from gum. My present stock consists of about 80 
ewes of the Jabtis stock — 60 ewes and 80 bucks, a cross 
of the Jabyes and French Merino, from a buck of the 
Taintob importation, which are very superior for quali- 
ty of wool, and 60 lambs from Jabyis and half blood 
French ewes, and an Atwood buck, which now promise 
to be very superior shearers. 

My flock, for the last four yaars, has averaged from 
four and a half to five pounds, according to their condi- 
tion and age. When my flock were all in good condition 
and good age, the average went as high as five pounds 
five ounoea— bucks from eight to twelve pounds. For 
the last four years, my wool has sold for from 86 to 42 
oents, selling soon after shearings 

If your correspondent, or others, should wish sheep 
ftt>m my flock, I will sell a few at prices as reasonable as 
could be asked, when the flrst expense of getting the 
sheep, and care in breeding is taken into consideration. 
Samples of wool will be sent to any who may ask them, 
and any other information in regard to the sheep, will be 
dieerfully given. A . H. Atebt. Galway, Saratoga 
Co., N. F., F0b. 7, 1862. 



You may inform your correspondent, W. M'C, that I 
have pure Merinoes, such as he inquired for, and will 
aell at reasonable prices. The last dip averaged four 
pounds nine ounces per fleece — sold immediately after 
■hearing for 40 cts. per pound. So flne, white, clear, 
and clean was it, that the workmen in the factory said it 
was Saxony, (forgetting the heft of fleece.) Inclosed I 



send you a sample of one ewe, whose fleece weighed five 
pounds, and one from one of her lambs, sired by Sdiao, 
whose fleece weighed eight pounds three ounces. B. U. 
Audbbws. Waierhuryf Conn., Feb. 11, 1852. 

In the Cultivator of last month, is a oommunication 
from Tf. M'C, inquiring after heavy fleeced Merino 
sheep. 

We have a flock answering the descripti^w inquired 
after. Our breeding ewes, 100 in number, shear from 
four to five pounds per head, of clean washed wool. This 
we sold in Jnne last for 44i cents per lb. This we^t 
is obtained on very ordinary keeping, without any grata. 

These ewes are now dropping their lambs, from a Freodi 
Merino buck imported in June last— his wei^^ is over 
200 pounds, and weight of fleece from 20 to 26 pounda. 
If the wool-growers in Washington county are deatrona 
of increasing the weight of their fleeces, and keep up the 
quality of wool, they can be accommodated. L. and A. 
WHinBO. Torrington, Conn., MAreh 8, 1862. 

Jackets for Sheep. 

Every one familiar xnih the managemoit of sheep, 
must be aware of the great importance of shelter in 
winter. A skilful farmer once informed us, that m 
consequence of the abundant protection by buiMingB, 
which he gave to his sheep, he was enabled to reverss 
the common rule in relation to their loss— he lost less in 
winter than in summer. An English writer says that an 
extraordinary reduction in the amount of disease and 
death has been effected by the use of Jackets or small 
blankets applied to such animals as were necessarily ex- 
posed to all weathers. Coarse woolen blankets constitu- 
ted the material ; the Jscketswere 28 inchesby 1(^, and the 
cost four pence each. Dr. Lee says that a breeder in 
Vermont, covers the back of each sheep with half a yard 
of common sheeting, painted, to shed rain— a cheaper 

material than wool. 

•%» 

•I A Uttle Farm WeU Tilled." 



We have seldom known a better illustration of this ex- 
pression, than is given in an account of a farm of fifly-six 
acres, belonging to Ebasmus Littlxjobx, of Middlebn- 
ry , Mass. This fiirm was entered for the premium oflfered 
by the Plymouth County Agricultural Society. The 
premium was offered in 1848, payable in 1851 — refferenoe 

being had to the products of the years, inclusive. The 
56 acres consist of 22 acres improved land, 12 acres on* 
improved, (now mostly planted to forest trees,) and 22 
acres of woodland. The soil of the cultivated part b 
described by the committee who examined it, as mostly 
sandy and gravelly, except several acres of swamp, which 
have been brought into excellent meadow. Since 1848. 
he has raised on the 22 acres comprising the cultivatca 
part of the farm, 488 bushels of Indian com, at an ave* 
rage cost of 21 cents per bushel; 61 tons of hay, at the 
cost gC $4 per ton ; 484 bushels of potatoes, at 22 eente 
per bushel, ''besides other vegetables.'^ The report 
states that the net yeariy profit on his farming operational 
after deducting interest on the cost of his fkrm, labor, 
&c., were In 

1848, , fS6t54 

1819, 5Rt8l 

1850, ,... 610 n 

1851,.... 810 09 

A daily account has been kept of every item of expense 
on the &rm, and credit given fi»r prodactaat their aaar* 
ket value, or realised sales. 
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EqKg**^^'^'^ ^ ^^ State Agrioultnzal Soctoty. 



£]M. Cultivator — That the State Agricultnral So- 
ciety has accomplished much for agriculture, no one will 
dsny — ^that it might do more, is, I think, equally evident. 
Its annual fair, the premiums on farms, and essay's on 
snbjects of vital importance to farmers, and experiments 
to settle disputed tlieories or establish new facts, have 
each in their way tended to impart knowledge to the 
reading and thinking portion of the community. But 
there are others, and I regret to say that I fear the most 
numerous class, who are little benefitted by all this; they 
nsust have knowledge thnist upon them or they will not 
heed it; and it must be afforded them almost, if not en- 
tirely, free of expense, or they vrlH even then reject it. 
They grudge the smallest expenditure, unless they can 
see clearly its return with a profit; the one dollar a year 
for the '' Cultivator,'' or any other agricultural Journal, 
is money so completely thrown away, that they feci them- 
selves insulted if asked to subscribe. 

It is hi behalf of this class that I wish to say a few 
words. '* The greatest good to the greatest number,'' 
diould be the motto of the Society. The publication of 
tracts for gratuitous distribntion, on subjects of direct 
practical benefit to every foi-mer, where the projit of the 
experiment is clearly portrayed, seems to be a proper 
initifttory step. These being received and read, the ice 
Is broken ; the mind has been turned in the right direction ; 
an inquiring spfarit is provoked, and the way opened for 
the introdnetion of agricultural periodicals and books. 
It is not necesssry here to enlarge upon the topics to be 
treated of in this way; they will suggest themselves to 
any member of the Society ; suffice it to say that they 
should have a direct practical bearing, and be on subjects 

of importance to every fanner. 

The system of popular lectures, is another mode of 
disseminating knowledge. The Society could, at a small 
expense, procure the services of a few gentlemen, who 
shonld devote the winter months to travelling to the 
principal towns in each county. The state shonld be 
districted, for the purpose, and each county supplied, 
which would agree to pay the travelling expenses of the 
lecturer. These would be inconsiderable, for enough 
oould be fonnd I trust, who would take their horse and 
catter for one day, and deposit him safely at the next 
town; or If the distance be too great, to be met by a 
oommittee and divide the space between them . In this way 
heeould travel from town town throughout his district, at 
A mere nominal cost to any one. At the end of each leo- 
hire, a collection might be taken, — ^the sum raised to be 
forwarded to the State Society towards defraying its out- 
lay. 

Perhaps the most difficnlt part of the undertaking 

would be the selection of suitable persons to perfbrm this 
duty. To combine a thorough knowledge of practical 
agricnlture, with so much of theory and science ss shall 
be suited to the capacity of those for whom the lecture 
is intended. Is the great desideratum. Ultraism, Kr. 
Editor, is the curse of our country. I care not on what 
ooca^on it is manifested ; whether hi aboHtlonism or dis- 
Ttnlon, red-republleanism or absolutism, it is equally to 
he deprecated. The case of sgriculture is not difi^reni. 



The mere mechanical dmdge, who toils day after day, 
exercising but little more judgment than the cattle he is 
driving ; the roan who undertakes to reduce fiirming to a 
sctence, and who, tVesh from his laboratoiy, issues his 
orders, and expects every thing to go on according to 
theory, will neither of them make a successful fanner. 
It is by a proper blending of the two, and studying na* 
ture in her various changes, accommodating onesself to 
the circumstance of soil and climate, and taking advant- 
age of every new suggestion, testing the same by actual 
experiment, that we can hope to succeed in our profes- 
sion. It is this ultraism, which should be avoided in the 
selection of lecturers. If proper men be chosen, I have 
no doubt a great benefit would be experienced, not only 
by the farmers themselves, but by the community at 
large. I have noted down these ideas, as they suggested 
themselves to me ; the plan is worthy of consideration, 
for I desire that agriculture shonld ad<^ the motto of 

the State, '< Exciisioa." 

••« 

Agiionltnral Joumala. 

There is no better proof of the rapid progress which Is 
making, both in the improvement of the minds and the 
soils of our farmers, than is found In the increasing d^ 
mand for agricultural works, both books and journals* 
Though we have, more or less new books on rural mai> 
ters every month, the market is by no means overstocked. 
There is also a constantly increasing demand for agricul- 
tural journals; quite a number of new ones have been 
recently established, and all, or nearly all, both old and 
new, appear to be in a most healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion. These facts show that our rural population, not 
perhaps as a body, but in large numbers, have had their 
prejudices against *' book-farming," dispelled, and are 
now earnestly seeking for that information so neoessary 
to enable them to manage their business most advantage- 
ously. We rejoice to see this spirit, and trust that it wHI 
extend itself until all our farmers shall esteem the aid 
afibrded them by the press, as highly as do the members 
of the various professions. 

The following have been added to the list of agricnU 
tural journals, since the commencement of the present 
year: 
Thb Farmkr*« MosfTHLT VwrtoR, Manchester, N. H., 39 pegM, 

octavo, monthly, f 1 per year. Edited by C. E. Potter, and 

jmbliahed by RoweU, Pmeott ft Co. Agricnltural, biograpbU 

eal and miacellaneoua. 
Tm GasEH MovyrtLn FASMBa, Bradford, Vt., Kemi-montUy, 

quarto, •!. L. R. Morrie, editor; Morris aiid Bliee poblialiera. 
Tn NKW.F«s«LA:rD Coltivatoh, Boeton, 33 p. oetavo, 81. R. B. 

Fitu ft Co., poblishers. 
Turn P1.0W, Now.York, 33 p^ octavo, monthly, at 50 cents, hastakea 

the place of the American AgricoltarisL Solon Robimoo, 

editor; C. M. Saxton, publisher. 
Tax Nsw-YoxK Faemks, Rome, weekly at 81.50, and monthly at 

SO oeiils. Elon Comsiock, editor and puMisber. 
NoSTHBas Fabmbb, Clinton, N. Y., moutklyatSScenlsa year. T* 

B. Miner, editor and publisher. 
Wbstbbn Rbsbk vb Fabxbr abb Daibtmah, Jeflenoi:, Ohio, semi- 
monthly, 81. R. M. AValker and N. E. French, editors; CU 

B. Miller publi«her. 

Omo PABXxm and Mschaxic^s Assistaxt, Cleveland, weekly, 80L 

Tliomaa Brown, publisher. 

>»■ 

The whole world lias taken the place of Rome in grant* 
ing iDda^enee to the rieh. 
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OoHunof tha BUtdtbanr. 

In •niwor to bd inquiiy on thia 
■object, we copy the manexed re" 
marks and engrartng, from Ho- 
Tey'«HagaElnc. 

" The blackberry bJIkely to bo- 
come oDe of the raoet esteemed 
of tbe unaller fhiita. S1ik» the 
Introduction of the Improved ra- 
riety, about six or Kveo yeara 
ago — of whicb we bare heretofore 
pTCD Bereral accoantt, aodwhoM 
cnllivRlLon has b«ea lo well de- 
tailed in our last volume, byCapt, 
LovKTT, of Beverly, who has been 
one of the nio«t auccessful grow- 
ers of the fruit — it baa been vary 
generally disseminated; and, Ibe 
post year, man; remarkably fine 
specimena wwe exhibited befor* 
tae Maasachnsetta Horticvltnral 
Society, 

" The liberal premiums offered 
for thiafruil, by the Society , have 
had the good eS'ect of produdog 
Tery geoeral competiou; and' go 
foperior have t>eeD some of tba 
apeclmPDS — bo much larger than 
when first exhibited, evidently 
(bowing vhat care and attention 
will do for tlila ai well as other 
frnUa— that the Sodety have 
deemed it adviaable to oSel a 
high prize for a seedling, with the 
hope of still nirthcr improvement ; 
for, although what tew attenpti 
have been made in this way, hav« 
not been attended with very la- 
Torable rt^nlts, there Is still good 
reaaoa to tieliere that it will yield 
to the amalioratbig infloeDoe* of 
cultivation, aa weU as tbe straw- 
berry, the gooseberry, or the 
raipberry. 

" Our engraTinc repteeenti % 
■ingle cluster <tf the blackberry, 
of the ordinary size, under good 

cuHiTBtioo , SeT«ral of the berries exhibited by Capt. j sufficient fhilt for an onTinar; nimfty , Forlta cnltira- 
Lovm, C. £. Gbart. and other amateun, Ihe paAiea- tion we would refer to tbe article of Capt, L«TnTab«n 
KD, measured ont and a hot/ inthn In length. | mentioned ; merely remarking that tbe berries akosM 

"We can commend tbe blackberry to all lovers of One I be alloifed to gtt fully niBture before UieyarccatliMcd: 
fhiit, as one which sbonid in no case escape their atten- otherwise much of their excellence is lost. They wHi 
tlon. A dozen vines, when well eatabllshed, will yield | dTopfromthestcrD,iiponthelcastloueh,wbenqn{teTlpe.'' 



iMatbUgfat onFMr SMdUnga. 

IsAic HiLDKETH, who has long been engaged in rais- 
ing nursery seedlings or stocks on a large scale, and who 
I* a doce observer as well as skilful culturist,ha« fiimisb- 
sd some intereallng facta on the leaf blight to a late num- 
ber of Jloore'i Mew-Torker. He eonsidon the cause to 
beaparaiitic fbDgai, like Ihe rast In wTieat ; which Is cor- 
robated by repeated instances of Us being borne tbrough 
the mirscry In the exact direction of atrong winda, and in 
«De case by a streain of water, carrying, aslwthinka, the 
■rinnte seed. He la therefore of the decided opinion (hat 
the only way to raise pear stocks with any prospect of 
■access, is to select a pieoc of gronnd fiir airay [miles] 
from any nursery where this malady baa ever existed, 
Wd which baa never been nied Ibr growiag trees, and 
then eultlvBlo the plants by loola never used In a nur- 
sery ; for a single tree aflbded will soon poison by rapid 
nnttiplicatioD, all the test. A jnece of old meadov or 



pasture, mannrcd highly wHh well rotted stable Bua«ra 
and iMt&ed ashes, as much dT the former aacan be plow^ 
ed and worked In, Is particularly recommanded i aad 
thorough and clean cultivation, to Impart health and vigor, 
is highly essential. By adopting this coarse he hM been 
eminently socceetful, althongh formerly a large saffemr 
byMght. __ 

Htbbid FimpETUAL Rosis. — We have often tbon^t 
that OM down aorta of Hybrid roipetnals, wtll wfarfof , 
would contain about all that is ensentially dedrable, al- 
thongh every cultivator might maluadiScreat aelectloD. 
■>d diSbrent soila and localities would atoo have aa in- 
portanl tsftsence on the list. Hence Ibe nnnerrmaa who 
sDK>1>eB tbem mnst have a greater nnnibcr to pldt IVom. 
Nevertbcleas, some of the greatest rose cwltnrist* are ra- 
dadng their nambara. Blvor* baa brought bis list 4mm 
to hzly-Mfxa, aUhongh a hjas noted neighbor nttafoE hia 
oa4 htmdrtd mitd It*. 
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Blttok Bkot on Plum n^sat* 



Ed8. OotnYATOM — ^Tbere has been much tpeculatlon 
and reseftrch for the canse of the black knot on plum 
trees. Some persons bare supposed it is cavsed by an 
insect. Some years ago I opened the knot and examined 
hj bnt did not discover any appearance of an insect, nor 
the eggs of one. So fUr as I know, it has not been satis- 
fectorily learned what causes the knot. 

The gardens of my adjoi ning neighbors are iVill of plum 
frees. All the trees are filled the black knot, so as 
to appear as If a flock of small birds had lighted on the 
branches. Some years ago, I advised the owners to cut 
«ir the knots se soon as they appeared, or they would 
lose the tree»— they thought best to leave them to the 
course of nature. The second and third set of their 
trees are now in the condition I have described, while 
my trees are free from knots. I have always looked for 
knots, when in the garden, and when one appeared, lent 
it off at any season, whether it was loaded with fruit or 
not. The trees soon put out other shoots, which filled 
out the place of the limb cut ofiT, and my trees are in full 
iize, as if no limb had been cut off, and there is not a 
knot to be seen on them. From this treatment, I am of 
opinion, that if a knot is suffered to remain on a limb, 
the disease soon spreads, like a canker, and fills the whole 
tree, as it has the trees of my neighbors. It is a mis- 
conception, that when a tree is set, it does not require 
f^irther treatment. «' 

Many years ago, I was in the habit of writing for the 
Cultivator, when it was conducted by our quondam friend. 
Judge Bnel, and since, under your management ; but, of 
late years, I have abstained from writing, because the 
, type-setter has been so extremely careless or oflBcious, 
as to add what I did not write, or substitute other words 
of different meaning from mine, thereby destroying the 
true sense. 

m mention several cases. Xgave a recipe of my mode 
of curing pork hams, by saying, that I put them into 
pickle of salt and saltpetre, after rubing them with sugar 
or molasses awhile before. The type-setter added, that 
I rtthbfd them full qfjine ialt. Another instance: I 
wrote, that Education formed the Grentleman and Chris- 
tian. To illustrate this, I wrote that the delicate ladies 
of our cities, were too effeminate to walk the paved 
streets, except in fine sunny weather; and contrasted it, 
by saying, that when the country was a perfect wilderness, 
a single family settled near to Oneida Lake. The ton 
said, that when his mother sought her cow in the woods 
Afternoon, and did not find the cow, she made her bed 
sphere the night overtook her. The tyi>e said vken the 
idght overtook her, which q>ofled the figure, as all an!- 
mala take rest when night overtakes them, except wolves, 
thieves, bats and owls. 

In another article, in speakmg of the il cc tn o ss of the 
whale, as he appears to move lebnrely. when he rises to 
breathe ; the distance he has passed, shows that he moved 
like a steam engfaie, as he scalls with his tail, it being 
flat. The type said he eailt with hlB tail. Yet another 
li within my recolleotlon. In stating how the French 
peasantry of Lower Canada retafai the ancient mauners 
ef thdr foretfkthers brought from France, that when they 
boleher a flit hog, they einge off the hmir wttk lighUd 



ttravf. The type said, wUh feetthere. Ridicitlons. I 
am entitled to a place in yovr Cnltivator for the correc- 
tion of these aberations, to ward off the ridiculous, to 
those who shall read say former commnnfcations. Be- 
flpaetfolly, Batib Tomussox. Sehemeetmi^, Martha 



■»#» 



Prices of Land in Virginia. 

Ens. CviTiTJiioa^— It is possible I have before tronUed 
yon with a communication of the like tenor; bnt I have 
received many hundreds of letters the last fbw months, 
fVom those desironf of emigrating, or making Inquiries In 
relation to Eastern Yiiiginia. I would say it is perfectly 
useless for a man without some means, (say $1,006 and 
upwards,) to think of enrfgrating here. There is no worse 
country for a very poor man ; bnt with means as above 
mentioned, many excellent locations can be Ibond. Most 
want a farm of 100 to 200 acres, well sltiiatad, saltahly 
divided into tillage, pasture, mowing and woods. Woods 
and tillage are plenty. The other part is not here. The 
prices may be as follows: The writer knows a farm fov 
sale, 18 miles from the city of Petersburgh, directly on 
the railroad, of 800 acres, 400 original growth, very com* 
fortable buildings, at $6,000— one adJoiniDg of 150 to 170 
acres, (the writer's,) trifling improvements, mostly in 
woods— the timber win twice pay for the land, $000— one 
adjoining, 060 acres, much very good land, $2,000— one 
two miles fVomthe last, 275 acres, comfortable buildings, 
$1,200— one adjohiing, 1,800 acres and upwards, $5,000y 
large house, &c.; and probably there never has been ten 
bushels of grass seed sown on the whole. The lands 
above mentioned are rapidly rising in value, as many are 
ooDMnendng to inprove their lands, by use of lime, marl, 
goaao, kc. ; and abundance of lands that three years sge 
would not prodnce five hviMs of wheat per acre, wiH 
now and did the last season, 15 to dO, and that with very 
moderate Improvemeat. In fhct, ererythSi^ that can be 
raised la the State of New^Tork, csn be here, and witfi 
the same labor, in as great atwndance. Ko eovatry is 
more healthy, and railroads, ke., diverge in ahnost erevf 
direction. Those that see fit to address the writer, nsay 
address box 271, Petersbnigfa, Ta. ; and H wonld be ns^ 
less for any one to waste money hi tioM and postage, an* 
less they have means as above. 

Peach trees are now in bloo m oa t s, Sls., are gensraL 
ly sown. Wheat, generally, looks backward. 8. OukEK^ 
Jr. Peierehurgh, Mmrch 16, 1862. 



*•■ 



Salt as MAXuaa.— The Editor of the American Far- 
mer, says he has tried lime and salt, broadcast, upon part 
of a field of com, the remainder of the field being treat- 
ed with Ihne ak>ne. Both parts had been well manured, 
and yielded well; but the part salted continued moist 
throughout the season, the other snfibred much from 
drouth. He does not state the quantity applied. He 
thinks it would be an excellent dressing for grass lands. 

Tsia Coaa Caor ah» CAuroaviA.— Professor Mspes 
says, ' * Onr com crop is now over 700 millions of bushels, 
and may be doubled on the same number of acres, by judi- 
cious manuring and cultivation. Seven hundred million 
bndiels, If exported either as com or lard oil, woeld pro- 
duce $850 million dollars, and an increase of only ten 
bushels per acre throughout the country, would if ex- 
ported, return us more gold than twice our receipts 
from (MimxmiB.'' Are not the home dIggfaigB the bestt 
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ANSWER S TO IN QUtRIES> 

TIgbt and Op«n Burn* 

L. G. B., of Mlddlebnry, Tt., wishes to know << whet]i> 
er barns made as tight as possiblA, by doable-boarding 
or battening, are preferable for keeping hay, to those 
built in the osoal way." 

There is no valuable portion in hay that is yolatUe, 
without decomposition or fermentation . Henoe the com- 
mon opinion, that in pitching over a load of hay in the 
open air, a large part of it is dissipoled, is entirely er- 
roneous. It may become dryer and lighter by the evapo- 
ration of moisture, but simple moisture is not nutriment. 
An acre of dry hay contains as much nutriment as an 
•acre of green hay, although it may not poasibly afford 
quit^ so mucB benefit in feeding, in oonsequenoe of not 
being so well assimilated, and it would be singular indeed 
if a ton. by a few minutes exposure to the wind^ should 
lose a quarter of its substance, when a ton of stable 
manure requires weeks or even monthSi attended with 
constant, heavy, and fietid exhalations, to lose a like 
amount. No doubt the notion originated from its light 
and loose condfUon cansing more show than substance. 

We cannot therefore perceive any disadvantage in an 
open bam, provided it shelters hay from the weather — 
neither does there appear to be any bad result from a 
tight bam, for the hay in the center of a large stack per- 
ibctly excluded from air, is not essentially unlike the ex- 
terior. 

Value of Ooba as Food. 



C. D. Bbmt inquires if there is " a certain flinty indi- 
gestible substance contained in cob-meal, or meal made 
Arom the ears of com, that is very ii\]urious to horses and 
cattle as a constant food." * . 

We have heard intelligent farmers say that they would 
as willingly give horses fragments of pounded glass mixed 
with their food, as to feed them with cob-meal, on account 
of the small <* flinty" pieces itcontains. This is no doubt, 
too stroi^ a view of tlie case, for we have known such 
food given regularly to working hones, for snooessivo 
months, not only without producing sensibly any bad re- 
sults, but they continued in as good order as on other 
food. Those Jlinty poKions, however, are an evident 
aoBoyanoe to them, and if mills which grind com in tlie 
oob, had a coarse sieve attached, for removing the coarser 
portions, the meal would doubtless be more valuable 
than that of the grain merely, from an equal weight of 
ears. Cattle, iK>88essing more powerful digestive organs, 
do not appear to regard thoee objectionable portions. 

According to Dr. Salisbury's analysis, the weight of cob 
is about one -quarter of that of the grain, and they con- 
tain about one half as much sugar for a given weight, as 
the latter. Their ashes contain a much larger proportion 
of potash, than that of the grain. But the chief consti- 
tnent of the cob Is woody fibre, forming about three- 
fourths of the whole, and it is the harder parts of this 
fibre that constitute these ''flinty" lumps, so called, 
which are deemed most objectionable. But this fibre is 
not wholly without its use in going to support respiration 
and sustain animal beat, according to the well known 
principles of animal economy. Hence, though not rich 



in nutritive matter, the cob may he regarded as 

ing some value, the only oliject required being the reibo- 

val of the harder portions, as already suggested. 



Wx. P. Bsnau of Coxsackie inquires the best way to 
apply wood ashes to soils, "and on what kinds of vege- 
tation it is most beneficial — the quantity necessary — ^whea 
to be used, and the value per bushel to the purchaser." 

We have much theory, and very little accurate experi- 
ment, on the application of ashes as manure. Theory is 
of great value, or rather it becomes so, when submitted 
to the test of varied, repeated, and rigidly accurate trial, 
in connexion with weighing and measuring. Guesswork 
and vague estimate may satisfy the experimenter, bnt 
not the public. For these reasons, we are unable to givQ 
our correspondent much definite information on the sub- 
ject. 

Ashes are generally most useful on soils which have 
been long cultivated; because, as they are the roincial 
portion of plants, they supply the deficiency wliidi has 
been caused by long cropping. Sometimes, however, 
new land is much benefitted, where the soil is naturally 
deficient in some of the constituents of ashes. Analysis 
may assist in pointing out sudi detfciency; experiment 
is an excellent mode of determining. Ashes will be bene- 
ficial to all crops on soils which lack its ingredients; the 
inquiry should therefore be, on what tot/t, ratlicr tbao 
for what eroptj is it most useful? 

The quantity to apply, it is obvious, must also dqicrid 
on the condition of the soil — ^it is not usual, however, to 
give a dressing of more than a few hundred bnsiiels per 
acre. An analysis of the soil might exhibit the degree 
of deficiency, from which a calculation could be made 
of the amount needed by a growing crop; but such a 
calculation could only be regarded as a guide or illumi- 
nation to experiment — ^the latter, careAilly conducted, 
being the final test. 

A good thue for the application is in autusm, themoi^ 
ture dissolving the soluble parts, which become well di( 
fused through the soil before vegetation oommences hi 
spring. The time of year is not a matter of great mo- 
ment, unless very large quantities are used. 

As for the mode of applying — the object, plainly, is to 
Incorporate it with such portion of the soil as the roofs 
feed in; hence if worked in by a strong harrow, two 
horse cultivator, gang-plow, or even with a common rath- 
er shallow running plow, It will answer a good purpose, 
but when the two latter implements are used, the ground 
should be well harrowed first, after the ashes have been 
spread over, in order to mix them well with the earth. 



*•♦ 



Oroliazd Ibsaet^-Oankar Worm? 



A correspondent at Bristol Centre, Ontario co., N. T., 
who has omitted to give us his name, states that abooi 
four years aince, four trees in the center of an orchavd 
were attacked by an insect that destroyed all the leaves, 
and have now spread all over the orchard. The past 
year every tree was stripped— the mischief was done early 
in summer, and not only leaves but young apples eaten. 
When stripped, the trees appear as if scorched by firs* 

This bisect is either the Cank^r-wormf so deslrocUve 
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!n flCHBe ptrts of Kew^England, or one nearly allied to It 
in haUts. The reaaon of itsspreadlng so slowly, tsdonbt- 
less owing to the female perfect tnseet having no wings, 
and therefore being nnable to travel far in laying ks eggs. 
This is the case with the canker-worm, which ia moat 
destructive early in snmmer— wbidi cauaea an oreharQ 
to appear as " scorched''— and which descends into the 
earth, undergoes its ti-ansformations, and comes out in 
the perfect insect late in autumn or early in spring, and 
Uiya its eggs by first crawling up the tree. 

The remedies consist in keeping the insects from asoend- 
iBg the tree. The best is perhaps the following:— Take 
two pieces of board a foot wide and two feet long; hol- 
low out a space in each, so that when placed together 
they ahall enclose the trunk of the tree. Smear their 
under snr&oes with tar, i^ace them to the tree, and a 
large nail or two driven through one into the other at 
each end, secures them to their place. The crevices be- 
tween tjie boards and the tree are stuiTed with fine grass, 
wool, or swinglhig tow. Tar has been applied directly 
to the bark, but It injures or kills the tree, soon gets 
cmsted in the hot son, and the caught insects soon form 
a bridge, over which the rest pass. It is said that a sub- 
stance much better than tar may be prepared by bum- 
fa^ an old india rubber shoe over a dish, into which the 
melted substance will gradually drop, and form a viscid 
Juk>e, which will not dry in a year. Perhaps a broad 
b^t of worsted smeared with it, and placed round the 
tree, would answer the desired purpose. It should be 
applied by mid-autumn, and remain tlU the next sum- 
mer. 

In order that onr correspondent may determine wheth- 
er this b the true canker worm, (which possibly may have 
been conveyed there by some unknown means,) we an* 
nex Dr. Harris's description of the caterpillar, or insect 
in the larva state:— 

A very great difference of color is observable among 
canker-worms of different ages, and even among those of 
the same size. It b possible that some of these varbtions 
may arise from a difference of species ; but it balso true 
that the same species varies much in color. When very 
youtig, they have two minute warts on the top of the 
last ring; and they are then generally of a blackish or 
dusky brown color, with a yellowish stripe on each side 
of the body : there are two whitish bands across the bead ; 
and the belly is also whitish. When fully grown, these 
Individuate become ash-colored on the back, and black on 
the sides, below which the pale yellowbh line remains. 
Some are found of a dull greenish yellow and others of 
a clay color, with slender interrupted blackish lines on the 
aides, and small qpots of the same color on the back. 
Some are green, with two white stripes on the back. The 
head and the fbet partake of the general color of the 
body ; the belly b paler. When not eating, they remain 
stretched out at full length, and resting on their fore and 
hind legs, beneath the leaves. 

■ ••» 

Sowing Boektliom Seed. 



sprouting commences, or beiiirc. Thb we have found 

uniformly snoccssfuL PerhaiM exposure to Ibo weather 

is not essentbl, a» we have tiied no other way. Old seed 

\rill not grow. We know not the effect of scalding, but 

would rather not try it. 

»•> 

Burnt Olay. 



M KSSBs. EniToaa— I would wish to make the Inquiry, 
If yon know of pounded brick over being used as a ma- 
nure for top-dressing, and what Its effects had been. I 
belksve that chcrabts maintain that burned cby has the 
power of absorbing animonb. Perhaps old bricks have 
been tried In oonflrmation of this theory. Not wbhlng 
to take a *^ leap in the dark," I would like to obtahi 
*tome information through yOnr paper. *' A SvBDCRiEEa." 
Pttenburgf Fa., JIfarcA 9, 1852. 

Burning cby soils, wliich has been found sometimes 
very bencflcbl, appears to oix?ratc, so far as tlio day is 
concerned, more in altering its texture, and destroying 
its tenacity, than In any other way. Pounded brick coukl 
be of no use in any way but in affecting tlie texture of tliu 
soil, and would be a costly operation where some hun* 
dreds of loads would be required to produce any ma 
terial influence. There is enough clay in all soib to ab 
sorb all the ammonb thoy usually come in contact with 
It will be observed that the heat, in burning soils, oiicrutes 
in several ways, aa for example in rc<lueiug the vegviaUle 
porta to ashes, rendering the lime caustic, lie. It a|»- 
pears never to be of any use except on heavy soils, and 
b most so on those with a Urge portion of decayed vegu- 
table matter. 

Applying Goana 

Yon will confer a laver by Informing mo wliat qnanlity 
of Peruvian guano should be api>lied per acre to Imliaa 
com, and also the moat appro^'od method of application. 
Very respectfully yours, Saml. D. Boweii. Corenf ry , 
Mkode^Mand, 

Two or three hundred pounds to an acre b usually con- 
sidered enough — ^periiaps corn, whfch will bear much 
manuring, might have 400 lbs. We should, however, 
prefbr not giving so much, and applying at the same time 
one-half the usual amount, more or less, of common 
yard-manure, more especbUy if the ground bnot already 
wen supplied with vegetable matter. 

The best mode b to mix It thoroughly with several 
times its bnlk of peat, or with soil which contains much 
mould, and let it remain several days before applying, 
when it may be treated as rich compost. If from necea* 
sity. It must be applied alone, itsiionld be sowed in damp 
or rainy weather, and well harrowed Into the soil. It 
may be then plowed nnder to a moderate or slii^t depth. 

■ Si 

Wash for Biiok Woilb 



Wni It do to pbnt Buckthorn seed hi the spring, tM 
win It be necessary to scald them to promote their q>ront- 
Sng the (xmking summer. FAKMia's Boy. PMieCit^, 
MiuouH, Jan. 10, 1852. 

Buckthorn seed -should be treated precisely in the same 
way aa apple seed— that b, mixed with sand In autnmn 
aasoon as gathered and washed out; exposed to the 
weather hi winter; and planted early Ui tpiiag as soon as 



Wm you be so kind as to Inform me whether there b 
any kind of composition that can be put on a brick lionse 
in the place of paint, aa has been formerly used, a com- 
position that bcheap and durable . Tour obedient serv't ., 
Hemam B. HAMMoirn. Bristol, Ohio, March 12, 1852. 

On Aard, tDtU-bumt brick, simple lime-whitewash will 
adhere, become hard, and endure lor many >*ears, often 
quiteaa woU aapalat. The quality of the brick haamudi 
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to do with Its permaneDce. Downtiig, in bb work en 
Coaatry HoiMes^sives the following:—'' Slack hatf « bfiusb- 
el of lime in a barrel, by pouring OTer it hot water enough 
to cover it fbar or five inches deep, fltirriog till slacked 
•^then fill the barrel two-thirds fuU of water, and add 
one *bu8hel of water-lime. Dissolve in water and add 
three p6unds of sulphate of zinc. The whole should be 
of the tlucknees of paint, ready for use with the brush. 
This wash is improved by. the addition of a peck of white 
aand stirred in Just before using. The color is a pale 
stone color, nearly white. To make it fawn color, add 
one pound yellow odire, two pounds raw umber, and two 
pounds Indian red. To make it drab, add one pound 
each of Indian red, umber, and Ismpblack.'' This wash 
the author says he has tested thoroughly, and thatitset^ 
and adheres very firmly. 

Sowing Timothy— Bone Mawirai 

BoGAm BuanovGHs, of Loudon Bridge, Ya., makes 
the following inquiries, — ^1. The best time to sow timothy 
seed. 2. The quantity per acre, and 8. How many 
pounds of sulphuric acid will be required to 100 lbs. of 
bones to reduce them to powder, and what degree of di- 
lution is necessary. 

1. If the timothy is sown and lightly eo^red by mfd- 
autumo, the young plants will get a good foot hold by 
winter. The oat crop is too thick in growth— wheat Is 
better; but at the north, some formers have been very 
successful by sowing grass seed as a separate crop v«ry 
early in spring. If there is danger of its drying up by 
the hot Sim, a mixture of clover might prevent this re- 
sult. 

2. Kany sow only four quarts per acre, and consider 
this abundant — ^we prefer a peck, as giving a cloeer and 
heavier crq^k 

8. Fitly pounds of sulphuric acid will usually reduce 
100 pounds of bone»— perht^ 40 lbs. would do, if of the 
strongest quality. It should be diluted with about three 
tfanes its butt of water, added gradu^ly . The best way 
is to apply it in separate porHons in two or three mic> 
oesBivedays. 

Analyais of Oil Oake and Wheat Bran. 

Could you not ftvor the readers of the Cultivator with 
the analysis of the different kinds of di cake, via: that 
nade from the laige seed or Cafcutta iseed, and that made 
imm Oie imall seed or seeds of Linum imtati$nmmn. 
Also the analysis of wheat bran. By giving the above 
InformaUoa I have no doubt yon will obUge many of your 
Teadcri,partkni]arlyinexperieticedoaeaKiEe myself. The 
oake meal of the ssaall seed Is much more mucilaginous 
and palatable than that of the lai|^ or Cafcutta seed , but 
whether it is more nutittlom I cannot determine. Tours 
rcspectfyilly. F. B. Polet. Montgomery Co., Pa. 

We do not know of any analysb of oil cake . The only 
analysis of bran now at hand, gives the jfoUoving result, 
which is not very minute:-^ 

pntM, 

Soluble alts 44.15 

Eartliypho^haiM, 4f60 

Sflicm, 50 

Metnllie oxidei, 95 

Prof. Korton mys, '' It is a singular fact, than in all 
tkb seeds of triieat, and of other gralpa, the principal 



part of the ea lies near, or hi the akBia, aaalao does a 
lar^e portk>n of the glnlen. The brsn owes to this nadl 
of Its nutritive and fitttenng quaUties. ThuS) in refinng 
our flour to the utmost possible extent, ve dlnuni^ 
somewhat its value for food. Tlie phosphates of the ash 
ilso lie to a great degree in the skin." 

Destructive Orchanl OateipIUiur. 

K. H. NoTBs, of Otisoo, N. Y., inquires for a remedy 

for the destructive eaterpiOal* which shipped erdiaids 

of their leaves test summer, so generally, hi large portions 

of Onondaga and Cayuga counties. Aa this differs from 

the common orchard caterpillar in having no nesta, it eai* 

not be earily destroyed in a wholesale manner, and we 

do not know of any praeticaUe and edfeetoal lemedy. 

We do not poosess any other material Infomation hi le* 

lation to it than was givm in the Cultivator for Angest 

Isst. More than 20 years ago ft stripped the ibfttsts ia 

some parts cf Cayuga comity, but soon after disanpeani, 

except in small numbers, untfl its fbrmidahle 

anee last year. 

■ e « 



We shall be glad to receive replies to the follofiringhK 
quiries, from some of our readers: — 

Clover Machine.— Please let me know in your next, 
what machine you recommend as being the best for thrv4s 
ing clover. B. D. Montreal, March 24. 

Feeding Oit Cake. — I would Inquire through the 
pages of the Cultivator, what proportion of oil cake meal 
Mr. Johnston mixed with com meal in feedlpg fAttenbig 
cattle. J. W. G. BaWs Pond, Conn. 

Fekdino Povltrt. — I ^ould like to make an tnquir) 
respecting the best management and (tedlng domestte 
fowls, where they are kept expressly for their eggs. Ii 
it best to give them all the grain and other stuff they wffl 
eatt Wm high feeding make them too much mcUnedto 
£itten, rather than lay? I would like to see an artids 
on this point, in your |>aper. Salxoii Cook, ^orll 
Springfield, Vt., Feb. 26,' 1852. 

Use of Lime. — I have a quantity of air slacked Iimep 
which I wish to apply, at the rate of about 10 basbete te 
the acre, to corn and potatoes, manured in the hiD, on 
rather light-yellow loam soil. How shall I apply it^ to 
insure the best result to crops this season? The If me hss 
been burned some two years. H. H. Hakris. JforiaA, 
Eutx co.» N. Y- 

Will you please inform me through the columns <^ the 
Cultivator, how many cows a fkir sized yearling bull with 
good keep, will serve Without ity'niy to himself or pro- 
duce. Subscriber. StcaHton, Vt., March 15. 

We have had no experience on this sulject, that would 
enable us to answer this inquiry understandingly . Touatt, 
bowev^, who is usually regarded as very hl|^ nuthority 
in such mattera, says that a bull ahould never be used at 
that age-^that << it is absuvd and dMgereiM te b«gfai 
when a yearling— he will come hi asasov at two years eld 
^he 9riUbe better at three.'' ThiafcaU the infonna- 
tion he gives on this snl^ieot. 
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TcnDperanoa is the best phyeSe. 
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NEW PUBUtCATIONS. 



RumAL AjtCHtTScnms ; being m eomptefe descripcina of Firm 

floOMi, CotHkge*! Aiicl Oai-biiiMiMf»i umnnM ii M r Woad-hamm, 

Woftobops, ToaUhoie a, Oarriigt and Wafoo-homeiy StaUei^ 

Bnokft Mii Aa>i- l»ou i(6i> loelwuni i Aptary or B> g Aoat e , PMl' 

try Soawi, Rabbtonr, IX>veeo(6, Piggery, Bmnm and Sbeds Aw 

Catlle, k,c. | together with LawiM, Pleasure Qrouudt and Parks ; 

the Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Oaiden. Abo, VmAiI and Oma- 

tnental Domcstio Animalt for the Country Resident, ke. ke, he. 

ByLawiir.Aum. CM-Ruoen: New-Vefk. 

niB vork fi daaigMd to afford iaggoitknw amI farniih 

models to tlie fanner at every step of progress, from th» 

MlectioB of a Bile fbr bvOAag, tn the dwelUn^ Ui eom- 

fieted, tke <Nit*lniiMiDgs eteoled, tfae groaads kid oal, 

Ifaashni1»bery piaakad, tbs &fm stocked, and theaatlre 

iKtaiea of a hoanestead sf» ready for tke oocufAoi. 

This ia a great deal Am* euo man to aadertake in the 
oonpass of a book of 884 12 lao. pages^ bat the author 
faaa gone Huroogh tfaa nkele tiatalogae qirite masterly, 
ttiinking, talkiag, reeooBMBding and criiicisiBg ia bis 
own style. Be bas foklowed the teachiiigs of ao master* 
bi^lder, adopted no order of architeotnre, but in a sort 
of m gtntric nay been goided by a taste, formed by 
elooe otaertation of the prominent wants of the farmer, 
saAer tbaa tfae staify of architeetuTal rales. Moat of the 
designs for fbrm^honses strilce the eye favorably, their 
«xpctsskMi being rather that of eonTenience and repose, 
than of gandy ahow or artistic elKsct. The spirit in whieb 
the book ia wriiteo, is eminently calculated to reeom- 
asead it to aa extenave eircalation. It oaonei fail to 
axert a good inflaeace whererer it is read, to improre 
the tasto, and ghe the farmer and geneml reader manr 
timely and raloable hints. 

History or thb Usmn Statss of Amkiica. Written in accord. 

anee with the princiiiles of peace. By M. MonsAir. B. B. Mus* 

aeyftOo. 44tpegea. 
This neat Totmne comprises the history of the eountry 
from the discovery of Columbus till the cloee of the 
Kexioan war. The authoress, a highly esteemed mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, wl^e evincing strong feel- 
faigs of patriotism aiKl much attachment to political liber- 
ty^ has adopted as a leading principle that the value of 
history depends on its strict impartiality and truthful 
eoUring, withont regard to national pride or national 
prejadioe; and that the promptings of true patriotism 
-will seek, not the concealment, but cure of national de- 
fbcts. This intention appears to be carried out with much 
candor as well aa ability. However vio^vs may differ on 
4he sal>Ject of war, we are confident that it will be gene, 
rally conceded that most of our histories exhibit altogether 
too much of its glitter, with very little of its real mise- 

• 

ries or enormous cost. Belie\ing^ as we always have 
done, that agriculture and rural iniprovemcnt are espe- 
cially the great arts of peace, and can never flourish in 
the midst of the storms of war, we cannot but hail with 
pleasure this attempt to promote in the rising generation 
the feelings of the superior patriotism of peace and justice. 

BAXPaas* Naw MoiftHav lfAi»Asnix. Harper Jfe Brotbcxt : New- 

York. 

This pubUoation has met with a reception altogether 

unprecedented. The publishers have recently purchased 

<* The iMiMtLMsnosALf" and if the union of the two 



combine the talent and eiteelleacles of both, wo shall 
have a periodical, American in its character, elevating in 
its influence, and above eompetitiott. The series of ar. 
tides, l^ Bev. J. S. C. Abbott, on Napoleon, are alone 
worth the sobacription price. <' The Bleak House,'' tha 
first chapters of whii:^ are in the April ftvmber, promfsea 
to equal the best of Dicxxxs' popular works. As a so- 
cial reformer, Dickkbs holds the first rank— 410 abuse 
of power is too kingly to eaeape rebuke, and no public 
wrong sufficiently legalised to pass review unnoticed. 



Pictobial F1B1.D Book of yob Rbtolvtios. By B. J. Loeame 
Harper k. Brolhen: IVew-Tork. 
The twenty. first number of this work fully sustains tha 
previous enoonoinmsy we have expressed. The cursory 
reader of history, will be instructed by ii, and the aatU 
<puurian delighted with the treasuf«s it brings to Ught. 
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DoNsaTic Fowl aba Obmamsjitai. Poin.TBT. 

Thb Uivb aud Tbb Hokby B>B| with au account of thediMasea of 

Bees, and their remedies. 
Tbb Hoo, lie origin and mrieties, and treatment wider diswiia. O 

M. Saxtok, New. York. 
The above are the titles of a series of hand-books^ 
which contain, in a cheap and convenient Torm, muok 
that is desirable for every farmer. Their author, H. IX 
Richaboson, is extensively known in England, as a ro» 
liable and p<^ular writer, and their contonts will repay 
a careful perusal — ^besides twenty-flve cents will buy eilhei 
of them. ■ 

Tux AicKBiCA?! RocB Cifi.TL*B»T. C. M. Saxtou : New- York. 

This book gives a full catalogue of^be difierent species 
and varieties of the Rose ; the most approved methods of 
cultivation, propagation, pruning, &c., together with dt 
rections for the treatment of the Dahlia. It is a 8easo»> 
able issue, and no one need say, in defence of bis vacant 
lawn, that he is ignorant of bow to cultivate the Bosa. 
Price 25 cents. ' 

A Pbactioai. TTBATXfS ou MABfBBa. E. 8. Jonea k Co., Ptefla- 
ddpbia. 

This reprint from a publication of the British Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, comprises a trea- 
tise on the nature and properties of Vegetable, Animal, 
and Mineral Manures; modes of preparation and applica> 
tion, and their effect. Though the result of expcrituents 
on a foreign soil, aud more particularly adapted to £ng. 
lisb cliiuate, much that is useful may be found in its jia- 

ges. 

Plabtatiob Ann Fabx Ibszbvctiox, Rxgui.ation, Rxcobo, Ik- 

TBiiToET AKU AccovNT Boojt. J. W. Roiulolph, Riclinioiid, Va. 

A Southern Planter bas reduced to a complete sys- 
tem, the entire business of a Plantation, and publishes it 
as a guide to others. The mimiteness with which the 
detail of all the operations on a plantation is treated, is a 
model fbr fkrmers. Why should not some northern far- 
mer do the same fbr the benefit of the agricultural com- 
munity? ■ 
Obaham** Maoaziitx. Geo. R. Oraham : Philadelphia. 

The Editor seems to understand to perfection, the art 
of combining the pleasing and instructive, the beautiftil 
and the true. Its illustrations are finely executed, and 
its contents original. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Awwd of Fkwmft 



It appean by cmr books, that tho following genllemen are entitled 
to the PanovMi for the laifett lists of lulMeriben Aunkhed forTBX 
CvLTiTATOS for 189S, prior to lOlh of AprD : 

1. J. P.Mflls. Galesrille, N. Y^ 18S snbe. •» 

2. A. Carv, Fort Plain, N. Y., 161 40 

& Hiram Mills, LowvUle, 134 » 

4. H. & J. Brewer, Springfield, Mass., 128 91 

5. James Wells, Johnstowu, N. Y., 100 SS 

8. L.W.Cortis, Madison, N. Y.r*<<»« ^ ..%••< 17,90 

7. P.Siedraan,Chiekopec,Mass^ SO 17,50 

6. F. R. Williams, Havre de Orace, Md.,. . . 78 10 

a A. 8. Tborber, Boose's Point, N. Y.,. .. . 00 6 

Hie above prizes will be paid in cash on being called for. 

To all others, who have sent as thirty or more subscribers, Tmi 
HoKTiCDLTvajBT, Will be sent for the year 18S9. 

To all who have sent ns fifteen, and under thirty, Thx Hotticvl- 
TOSisT wfil be sent for six months. 

O:^ We have ertered and sent the Horticaltorif^, so far as we 
know, to all who are entitled to it,* bat as it is possible that some 
nislakes may have oocorred, we wiU thank any agent who nay be 
eotUled to reeeive the Horticnltarist, to give os immediate notice if 
%b has failed to rcoeiv« the mtmbers from Jamury. 

AcKNowLEDGMKHTS. — ComraunlcatioDs have come to 
band, aince our last, from A Piowman, D. Lackland, L. 
Dnrand, A. D. C, Subacriber, W, G. Edmnndaon, S. 
Clarke, Jr^ J L. Pope, P., L. W. Martin, Chester 
Connty, David Tomlinson, Platanna, C. H. Cleaveland, 
F. M. R., Sanford Howard, A Subscriber. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as follows: 
Dr. Bbimkls*8 Remarks on Entomology, before the Penn. 

Ag. Convention. Package of Seeds, from Hon. T. 

EwBANK, Com. of Patents. ^A Treatise on the Pota- 
to, with an Essay tj show the Cause of the Disease, ai^ 
to suggest its Remedy, by Wm. J. A. Bradford. — *^ Deer 
Peas,** from Mr. L. S. W. Folsom, Choctaw Nation — 
For list of books received, see Kotioes of '* New-Publica- 
tions." 

C^ The continuation of F. M. R.'s " Notes of a Tour 
in France,'^ came too late for this month, as did alio se- 
▼eral other communications intended for this number. 

'* A Subscriber," at Princeton, Illinois, will flnd'his 
Inquiry about mowing machines, answered in our last 
number, p. 180. 

IC^ Some one at Greenfield Center, has requested us 
to inform him by mail, where he could purchase Bremen 
(jeese and Aylesbury Ducks, but as he has omitted to 
give us his name, we could not write to him ; and would 
fay here, that we do not know where either can be pro- 
cared. 

C^ In answer to several inquiries about Poultry, we 
would state that we know of none of the fancy varieties 
to be had any where in this vicinity. 

Dairy- FED Pork. — ^An Impression prevails, more or 
leas, in this country, that pork from swine fed on whey 
or skimmed milk, is not as good as that fed wholly on 
ludi lu com. It is probably trne that a mixture of food 
produces the best quality of flesh ; but to suppose that 
the waste of the dairy lias a tendency to injure the quali- 
ty of the pork. Is evidently erroneous. Richardson, in 
liis late treatise on the hog, observes, — ** The Wiltshire 

bacon is of peculiarly delicious quality ; but the cause is 
obvious, and is not to be referred to any of the details 
of the curing process. This bacon is prepared from 
^airy-fed pork. This is the true secret."* 



PuBLio Sales or Impboted Cattle. — Oar readers 
wfll notice by advertiaemeDt« in this paper, thai two large 
public sales of improved stock are to be held in this 
State, the oomiog summer-4be first, that of L. G. Moe- 
Ris, Esq., to take place at bis ftnn at Mount Fordham. 
near Kew-Tork city, on the ninth of June, consisting of 
Short-horn, Devon, and Ayrshire cattle; South-Down 
sheep, and Suffolk and Essex pigs. It is a gratifying 
evidence of the increasing demand for pure bred stock, 
that Mr. Mobais' previous sales have been such as to in- 
duce bim to continue his fanportations and annual publie 
sates. 

Mr. Allbe's Sale, It will be seen, is to take place near 
this dty in August next, and wQl be one of the largest 
yet held in the State; and at a season of the year when 
our southern and western friends are usually DM>re or 
less in this section of the country, tlie attendaoce will 
probably be large. From the long experience which Mr. 
Allxe has had as a breeder, and in the excellent mv 
terial which be has from time to time ingrafted into bis 
herd, we think the most fastidious Judges of fine stodr, 
cannot but find something asiong his numerous Botmals 
which will gratify their choice. To such as wish to ob> 
tain good milking eows, as well as choice blooded ani> 
mala, the opportunity for good selections wHl be a ran 
one. There is no one appendage to the comfort of hous» 
keeping; more difficult to obtain, than well-bred, good^ 
looking, deep-milking cows ; and our people are beglnnii^ 
to find out that it is quite as easy to keep a good cow as 
a poor one, and infinitely more agreeable to the sight to 
have a fine, well developed creature about them, tlian a 
poor unhappy looking thing, yielding little profit in her 
milk, and no pleasure in her sight. 



French Merieo Sheep. — We give in this paper, por* 
traits of several of the French Merinoes, imported by 
Mr. Jewbtt of Yermont, last year, and sow owned by 
him and Messrs. Morse and Holabtbd. These sheep 
have been so favorably received, that Mr. Jewett has, 
as we are informed, again sailed for France, to procure 
another lot. ._«. 

Live and Dead Weiqht or Hoas. — Samuel Linn, 
of Ohio, states In the Patent Office Report, that he thinks 
one-sixth, (instead of one-fifth, the common rule,) Is 
about the true estimate of the difference between live and 
dead weight. A hog weighing alive 242 lbs., weighed 
when dressed, 202 lbs., a loss of one-sixth. Doubtlcsi 
the breed would affect the result ; a big-headed, heavy- 
legged race, might give a different result from those spe- 
cimens of neatness, the Suffolks and Berkshires. 

Habit or vabieties op Potatoes ib withstabdibg 
THE Rot.— -It has always been known that certain varie* 
ties of potatoes were more inclined than others to be af- 
fected by rot. The Carters, and the Mercers, or Xeshan- 
nocks, have generally perished badly. A striking com* 
parison of the different habits of varieties in this respect, 
was shown to the writer by Wh. S. Kibg, Esq., MantoU; 
R. I. He planted a piece of ground, last year, to the 
Mercer, and a round blue potato, in alternate rows. At 
the time they were dug, the blue potatoes were entirely 
sound, but the Mercers were so much affected with rot, 
that nearly the whole of them were left on the field. 
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OsAQi OmAKQi HsDOSf.— Gountlefls mflet of hedges 
of this plant mn set out in the state of Illinois, and as 
D. F. Kinnej remarlur in the Prairie Farmer, " they 
win have either a great deal of good fence, or a Tsst 
amoant ol worthless bmdi, in a few yeara^'— doobtless 
the former, if unsparing pruning is given. '< I was told 
there were some hedges in the viciuify of Galesbni^g, 
only two years old, that were conddered snillciently 
strong to resist all attempts of anfmals to get through 
them." This was in a very fertile soil, where trees out* 
grew those at the east, two or three to one. The Over- 
mans, nurserymen, in Fulton county, in that state, we 
are informed have two million Osage Orange plants for 
nle— « strong expression of their confidence in its use- 
ftilness. ■ 

Saviko Mahosk.— The Michigan Fanner gives the 
practice of a Scotch farmer, in the saving and manage- 
ment of his manure, which we cannot but regard as emi- 
nently economical of its fertilizing qualities, and worthy 
of general adoption except in the depth of winter, when 
it may be delayed. To prevent dissiiiation by evapora- 
ting and washing, he draws it away as fast as It is thrown 
from the stable, piles it up in some convenient place on 
the farm, first placing a layer of the fVesh manure, to a 
depth of 8 or 10 inches, then a layer of common soil 
about four inches thick, which presses the course down 
to about the same thickness, then another layer of ma- 
nure, which in like manner is followed by another layer 
of earth, and so on till the pile is completed. In this 
way the volatile portions are preserved, and be asserts the 
manure is of double value to what it would have been 
lying In the yard. -^^— . 

BjKMKnv FOR CuRCULio.— Thomas W. Ludlow, Jr., 
states in the Horticulturist, that he has efibctually re- 
pelled the curculio by syringing the trees with wLilewaah 
made of nnslacked lime, with a small portion of flour 
•olphur mixed through it, that is, <' a handftil or two" 
of sulphur to a ''pailful" of whitewash. Twenty plum 
trees had blossomed for six years without fhxit ; two 
were syringed the present year, and the result is, one is 
90 loaded as to need propping. [Querc — what about the 
other tree? We are not informed — the best to be said at 
present of this reraec^, is, that it is worthy of (Virther 
trial.] 

FATTXlfllia PROPEKTIXS OF PXAS AND BkAITS. — ThcSO 

articles have been found by chemical analysis, rich in 

nitrogen. The inference has been that they would be 

specially useful in supporting the waste of the muscles 

of animals, and it has been suggested that they would be 

particularly useful in the production of wool. They are, 

evidently, valuable tbr these purposes, but not the less 

valuable for the production of fat. Those persons who 

have used peas for fkttening hogs, consider them worth 

as much as Indian com. In districts where that grain is 

not readily grown^ very fine pork is produced from peas. 

IKckson, in his work ** On the breeding of Live Stock," 

states that a sweepstakes was entered into between five 

East Lothian farmers, to be claimed by the one who 

should be pronounced the best feeder of cattle. Forty 

cattle of the same breed, and in equal condition were 

divided between them, as fairly as possible. They were 

put up together the second week in September, and 



killed at Christmas following. The winner of the stakes 
fed his animals wholly on boiled btant, with hay. 

Rrclaihivo Swamps. — ^The Editor of the Michigan 
Farmer says, that the application of 26 loads of clay per 
acre, to drained swamp, produced a wonderfVil efiect in 
fitting it forwiieat, in an experiment he witnessed inEng- 
land. Clayed and unclayed, were both treated with gu- 
ano ; but while the clayed portion was as high as his head» 
stood thick, with long heads, the other presented only 
the appearance of ordinary wheat. 

Tries aro Shrubs. — One of the most perfect speci- 
mens of thorough gardening, both as relates to fruit and 
ornamental trees, is furnished by the grounds of H. W. 
Sargent, near Fishkill, N. T. After trying the English 
Evergreen shrubs, he found them poorly adapted to this 
climate, such as hollies, laurels, laurustinus, ficc, and 
rejected them. But he has succeeded quite satis&ctori* 
ly with the following, vix: Jfagnoh'a«— conspicua, sou- 
langiana, tripetela, purpurea, glacilis, glauca, longifolia, 
and macrophylla ; and the following ptaet— cembra, ez- 
celsa, pinaster, pumilis, Lambertiana, Gerondiana, an^ 
triacus, maretta, and maratina. 

Strohg Horsks. — The Editor of the Michigan Far* 
roer states that he saw cart-horses in Liverpool, England, 
much smaller than the London cart-horse, hut apparent- 
ly not inferior to them in strength, (and which he thinks 
are of the Clydesdale breed,) which were " hauling" cot- 
ton and guano, load after load, up hill and down, with five 
or six tons to a load, two horses being attached to each. 



Thr Farvxr at Home, is the title of a new work now 
in press, by Rev. Dr. Blake, author of the " Farmer's 
E very-Day Book," and many other valuable works. It 
is intended as a cyclopedia of the more important topics 
of modem agriculture, and in natural history ^nd domes- 
tic economy. C. M. Saxton, publisher, Kew-Tork. 

STOVES. 

THE fuhMri1>en are prepared to fumi»h dealers with a full a^ 
■ortmeiit of PARLOR aud COOKING STOVES for cool aiMi 
wood, ou liberal terms. • 

Circulars giving particulars can be had on applicatiou. 

JA66HR, TREADWKLL A PERRY, 
Eagle Fouiidr)', No. IIU Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 
^y 1, 185S-«|. 

FOR SALE, 

A THOROUGH bred, 4 yenr old, DURHAM BULL. Pedirree: 
Sire, Symmetry, American Herd Book, p. 131, (16G.) J3iim, 
Oineey. American Herd Book, p. 1K1. This Bull won the first nriae 
in his class at the State Pair at Syracuse. W. FULLER. 

Skaiieateles, May 1, 1852—11. 

Morgan Homey Yoniig Black Hawk* 

THIS splendid coU will stond al the rtnble of Irvin D. Remingtnn, 
in Senneit, Cnyufa county, one mile northeast nf Tliroopsville. 
Season ending in August 

Young Black Haw-k is a jet Uack colt, of good size, ami one of th# 
best proportioned and elegant moving coils tlHii can he prtxlaced. Ha 
was tour years old in September, 1851, ond took the ihiril premium 
at our t^tate Fair last fall, held at Roche^ter^ mihI has taken the first 
premium at our county fair also. He was sircii by old Black Hawk, 
kept by D. E. Hill, of Bridport, Vermont. B'n dnm was a Messen- 
ger, gol by old Marobrina— grojidam by Plato— he by okl Messenger 
-yf reel arandam by im|Mrtea Messenger. He comes the nearest to 
his sire for form and action, of any of his colts, having the old horse's 
head and neck perfectly. 

He will siaiMi for a limited number of mares, ai my 9iublc during 
the week, with the exception of Saturdays, through the KajK>u: all 
are invited to coll and see him. Terms. 610 to Insure with foal; #8 
for the season, f5 for a single leap. Good keeping provided at tha 
risk of ilie owners. IRVIN D. REMINGTON, 

I May 1— «L« 'Sanoat, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
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New-York State Agricultural Works, Albany. U. T., 

BY WHEELER, MELICK & Co. 

fT^E tabacrnben olTer ihift KUon ■ new *nd mon valuabLfl tor- TBrieir- 1 sold illrtMn Llie MHChine for H«d, wilhonl oUmt clenuBc^ 

" Maun. wlurlrT,MiluktCi> —I camdayoareonOuitti'nni^ 

NorUieni l^iuHyfniiH. Ihtnmei one of iImm Uuoagli Dt f ■ 

mna ofVrt moiBh, .liTue no* iiwn ■ few mure. \Vc miglit idd n^'^ma iTihi. plml"%i>l. ■ RooSlSwii, I'^ftrak «li baikilm 

Oau p«r diy, uid I thiiik wiiti an excluuige I CDBld Ikroh HKI m 



IFnnn R. OUit, 0^ PurBrl, W. Y.] 

" Hturi. m»b', UHiil i Co.— I will iiDw (Uie Bme hcu in 

nganl lo your Threilier u>il Winnower. We linl ued ■ lo Uirort 

Out. wtiich were goiid. and IKK vtTy Iniig rr«w. Wilh a hiiidi we 

kept the lime to Uie miiioiei, ainl much l*r«> Htnru niighi have been 
■■de had we eurud ovrKlra. Oor WhnI boj kmt tntM ltd 
wrt Umt dnw. We ivriued auta U buihelt in honr,uiiiK a pair 
oC niiilei, ao'lanin oT lerr ligbl hnrwi. a1Ienia1eli|, but wiiheiiher 
Mam nUme, awl S hank, I em IhreA 4W bnaliela gold Oau a Aty, 
■nd ludr thai qnaniiiy of IVtienl, and make il na harder fat Itam « 
handa, ihan onliiiary hm work. Ttisnaehiot laadnirabliradap- 
UdlDilK faimer'i lue; eaii be worked ai»liiileaiip«iH,"i>i'iiilHl 
wealhert wTieu tiiile elie can be dune, h i* of the laoal aimple and 

UDlely, ihai you mav lu^eniand [he fiieu ai tbey are ; Uie lifDrea 1 
have (ivcn beinf lakeii rrom our Dcdiuuy Uireahmt, wiihoui ai>y eS- 
Ibrt to hiuij bmmeaa." 

[Fnm S. ft. (Vai)', ef arangrr. If. T] 
"MUirr. inirfir, Jf'licl f Cg.— C havB OMd your Palenl Rorte 

•nd am \<t^j lo aay ii hna girtn Ihe beM aaluhrUan. Willi ■ Lif-hi 
pair of ho.™ and S haiiij, we hai'e Ihreahed from 50 lo M buahela 
ifOan per hour, and about half a. much Wheat. My ofJin.ry 
day'a work of Oau ii from ^50 lo 300 bnaheli, aiid 125 tc 130 of 

■Dperiorloauy I hmre used, alliioOEh I have oied variout kjodt 

(FrmH CltliUr Mht, thOad ibnk 1, ISSt.] 

" Kiiirt. ynHUr. >bti>t f Co — Ual fall l amploTfll Mr. <Hiiay. 

wilhoiie ofyourPovrcnaiid Wuuwwen, lodo my ilireibiiic, ami I 

ber of handa, and leaa wime, than ever before, with oibei Diachiiie* 
Il iveiued from SO Is 30 buiheli per hour of Wheal, aud Iwica at 

[Fumi «. Otot^ Sn . ^ iVuce, N. y 1 



ra 



MLfrlttHint, have riven yon tome delaiii, I will 

oniilH>ji viwr maehikie will do benerwork Ihan any I iiave ever 

[mm a fmad iMKr y E. Frtntli, Eif., Brtfpiori, N. T.^Bm^td 

" Iftrw*. Winfer. Milif* fCo— Inmnoi aMewdoyoar Wm. 
miwcr Ihe junice it dcaervea. 1 have md il liuee AugBM. andilhaa 
earned WO wilhaalmking for work, while Mliei naehinea have 

Rone IlfulliiH ef Ua own.^aiid good U" ^hl!^ boThe e«ddn«'|el 
work with it I have taken poiDaio eihibiithe oinratioa of yoot 

It boa Ihrcahrd U bnaheli Mr hour, and ia capable of ihreihiag KM 
bwkeUpM' day, afgood frbeot My Wheal «*« of the " Solea" 



Fiiee. Could I fel eiperieuccd w 



irubalioil of our farnlt 

Iha ThiHiher airf \i'.ui. ._ . , 

well. Indeed i» eaual waa never lean ui Ene Ca. 1 Wre Ihtertwi 
18,TM biiihel* of Wheat, Ou>, and Barley, beiidaU Bukh^oT 

17^ Prise vf Double Power Thiaaliar aod Winnowv, VK. 

TbepspatKnltyc<'WI1EEI.ER'SPATE^fTRAII.WAYCHAIM 
HORSR POWfiR, and OVERSHOT TKRKSHER and SEPAr 
KATOR, if uiiivrTMilly achnowlBdird. TVioaandi of tbem are '» 
oae, many of which have ihieahed Trom ai.BUO to lOOvOOO ba^Ala ef 
gram, and areildl in gor^ coialition- Probably more ihau fonriuaea 
aa many of Iheae nnicnineB were aotd durinf Ian year, aaof anyott* 

machine in oie. IVir capacity haa been lened by np«Md iriali, 
aa wsU ai Ihe Now. York and Pennayltania Fain, aa on aeveral fn. 
vale occaaiouB, in eom|«ti1ion with another machhie made iu thil 
city, which haa been aimniaed lo be 1^ aoperior lo ovra, mod in e^ 

where we' have mbmilled oor machine lo a mrMRc teal at Faiia,il 
liai taken the hig heu premmnta, and in ihai eicepud caae, Ihe Con- 
millce decided thai our maobine performod iu work in 8 nntnlea, aad 
iu competitor in 11] minutea, beuig nearly one third in favor of cora 
We hare alio uMhned onra. In cemjiellbga wilh llic iwBe ■»■ 

alio at the Pronicia] Fair hi Unnr Canada, al all of whieb we ■*■ 
eeived Ihe highen Premiuna, ni ; In Ohio a Silver Matlalnud Dnte- 
ma; iu Michigan tW; in Penmylvauia SlOj aud ui Cauula a Di- 



Beaides Ihe above, we manufactare and keep ccnatanily on Inuid, 
Biiioogotberartie1«i,Cla¥cr HuUert, eimWBud Stalk Couni, Pna. 
table Saw Mdli.lBdapleil to HoracPowertil-aud Single n>wera,wilk 
Chnrn Geer attached, nieae Ian are eileutively aaBl in large Dai. 
riei. ajid are ■> arranged that the Power ia need at pimare ft« cilfcai 
i}LreflhiDf, dmniing, woud.fawinri or other parpoaea. 

in^ All macSinea made and aold l>y ua, ar« WBrmttii fa gtev ar 
lij^ifoa, or they may be relBmad, after a reaaouhle lima fci tiiaL 
Onlera are lolicited. and will be promptly filled. 

WHEELER, MFijCK k OO. 
Conwn of Hamilion, Liberty A Pniyn Bireeia, 
1 1 ._i;.,. , Albany, N. T. 



[Near the Rieamboat Li 
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A« B. ALUCN iL CO^ 

189 and 191 WaUr Street, New-Tork. 

aCmmml wielv <if patitnis and diffoMat tisM, cakdte 
ted te vwwq Slid tlabbto land, wci neadowt, Mid leeaiiUy draai> 
•d awaafa whore rood aboand. AaKWf theae plow, alao ara Ibe 
de8p>bKaakiaa-ap, flA-Ainow, iap4iiirow, ■elf<«harpniiii|r, aide-kiU, 
daaM^nooIa-board, oora, ooiBon, eaaa, riee, and muml mink aing k 
or double wian. 
HARROWS, triancvlai, eqoare, 6edde«, a«d Scotch. 
MOLLEJRS. with Iron eectkuie oae fiiot loiig, aad of djieiem 
dh i mit a i B. TMee ean be arratifad oa an iron ahaA for any laqniiad 



CULTIVATORS of npwardi of twenty different kiade, •leal toalh 

and caei iron. 

SEED SOWERS of sue diflerent kinds and pricea. 

JBOBSS FOWERSy eiidleaf ohain and eircidar, of wood and oatt 



TBRESHERSj with or without Separatora. 

GRAIN HILLS oi emu iron, ond borr atone, to work eSiker by 
^^*i idi hora^ or water power. 

CORN SHELLSR8, tingle and double, targe and amaUeyliudrical 
to work by han d or o Oief wise. 

8TRA W C DTTERSj »piral, straight, or eircnlar knive*. 

YBGETABLE CUTTERS for turneps and other roou. 

TogetJier with a great variety of all omer ▲gricaltnral and Horti> 
eoltaral Implemeuia kept in the United StatciLsuch as Hoes, Shovels, 
Spades, Rakes, Manure and Hay Forks, Oraia Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaths, ke. Ac. 

CA8TTNQS of an kinds for Flow*, Cotton Oint, and Sagar RoOen. 

Wagons and CARTS^ for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other parpoaea. 

Our implement* occnpy three large stores, and we believe they 
make up ttie largest and most compTete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one him- 
dred men, wlwre any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN A CO^ 

Jan. 1, ISSS-tH 189 and 191 Water su, New-Tork. 

Emery's Seed Planter, 

WA1CRANTED the belt for sowing all kinds of seeds, whether 
by their gravity, or by forcing with brash. And any desired 
amoant of 8eed,TTom half a_poond of Tnrnep, Carrot, or Beets, to four 
bnehek of Cora, Peas, or Beans, per acre— and in conliunous drilb 
or hiU5, any distance apart, from three niches toeigfat feet; and equal- 
ly wen adapted for hand use or for horses. Over one thoosand of tnem 
have been put in use during the past four years, without an instance 
beina known of fiulore to give satitfaetlon. We have iast completed 
Ibnr niUKhned for thisipriug sales, and all orders should be sent in ear- 
Jy« to hisnre being filled in time, aa no more will be made. Priee, 

fUld and Chffdan leedi. 

The aabseribers are recciviujr, and have on hand, a choice lot of 
Field Seeds, composed in part of 
Black Sea Spring Wheat, both red and white chaC 
Italian and Hedge Row Spring WheaL 

airing Rye anouailey. 
ack Tartarian and Poland Oats, very superior for weight and 
quality. 
Broom Com Seed, superior quality. 
Clover, large, smidl, and white Dutch. 
Red Top, noithem and southern. 
Timothy and Orchard Grass. 
Flax and Hkmt seeda. 
Tobacco Se«d, Bboac and Lone leaf. 
Fba»— a choice aasorimcnt of Garden Peas. 
Field and Garden Peas. . 

Also a choice aasortment of fresh GARDEN SEBDS, warranted 
tme lo their name. The attention of Gardeners is particularly called 
lo the assortmem. For sale by 
Albany, April 1, 18S3. EMERY ft CO. 

ImproTed Stock. 

CATTLE, of die Durham, Devon, Hereford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, Sooth-Down, 
andCotswoM. 
pros of the Lincoln, Svfblk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
aiuds of stock, and onr excellent situation for purchasing and ship. 

K' ig, we thmk we can do as good justice to ordeia. as any other 
use in the United States. A B. ALLEN k CO , 

Jan. 1, 1899-tf. 189 and 191 Water st.. New- York. 

Albany Tile Woflcs. 

CenMT Pafram tmd Kmox Sin&ta, JAony. 

THE subscriber will Aimish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed pnltems. Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
onality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4i inches calibre, from 912 to 
Si 8 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, drainuig land from IS to 90 feet each side of thedraui, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently laifre for drains around dwellinca. at S4 and S6per 
lOOpieccs, being cheaper nud more durable than brick drains. 

l%e great importance of thorough dminnge is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Ifaich 1— «t A. B. BABCOCK, Albany. 
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IB have recently iaipofiad, (hmi England, France, and Oer- 
many, and have grown in ihe United States expressly for aa, 
a fioe assortmem of the best and most approved kinds of FIELD 
and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Agriealtnral and Hortieoltaral Implemenis, a large assmtmeat of 
the various kinds saitaMe for North and Soath Aaicnoa. 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 
Jan. 1, 1981— tf. 189 and 191 Waters., New* York. 

Stowell'B Brerpreen Com* 

£ havea troaU quantity of this valuable com, raised by Prof. 



W 



J. J. Manes,— -piricc $1.50 per quart. 

Lor 



April 1— ft. 



^NGETT * GRIFFING, 
No. as Cliff street, New-Yorir. 



Aiaerican Arborvit«. 
Double and single Spruce. 
Double and Silver Fir. 
White Drooping Hemloek. 
Hackmetacne or Larch. 
White and Norway Pine. 
High Cranberry. 
MoosevMiod. 



faich Rise, or 4 

;( It 
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B ue i gi ee n and I>ecidvoii8 Forest Trees, 

FURNISHED to order, at short notice, by WM. MANN, Baagoc, 
Maine— among whicn are, 

White and Yellow Birch. 
Sugar and White Maple. 
BUurk Walnut. 
Red Ash. 

American Mountain Ash. 
While and Red Bcrch. 
American While E'm. 
Balm of GileaJ, kc. Ac 

The snheeriber havhig been for manv years engaged in raising Pralt 
and Ornamental Trees, and eqwoially in exeeutmg enters for tka 
above named Forest Tree*— is prepared lo Ainii«h superior trees of 
all siaes, from seedlings, to as large as ean be safoly taken op and 
transported. 

Nurserymen triio hiteud to redeoiah, and others aboat to onament 
eeraefery tola, lawns, >venues, Jtc, enhance their interests by buying 
of <' llr^t hauda." The amoant of bushiess that I do, and the facil^ 
ties that I have, eiubles me to carry out rajr motto, ** as good as the 
bestf and cheapest." Pricea for speeified kinds, quantities mid sizes, 
fonn^hed per mail, postage pre-paid. WM. MANN. 

Bangor, Maoie, April 1, isaa—ft. 

AllMUiy DraiB Tile Wovln. 

No 60 Laitauur Stnet—Wtst of Modual CoBrgs, AJbanf. 

'X^E subscriber baa now on hand. Draining Tila of the following 
X descriptions Prices reduced. 

BoacK Shob Tils. 

inch Calibre, SlSOOnr. lOM. 

" 15 00 " 

" NOO " 

Bout TlLX. 

U inch Rise, or 3* inchCaUbre, 818 00 pr. lOOa 

3| " « 4 " WOO « 

These Tile are over one foot in lenadi, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at eveir joint, drainina land from 18 to 90 feet each side of 
the drain— being the cheapest and most dorable article need. 

Tile sufficiently laige for drains around dwellings, at 84 and §6 pr. 
lOO pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
Albany, April 1, 1858-tf. JOHN GOTT. 

Talnable New Work for Farmers* 

THIS day n publisliad, by G, P. PUTNAM, New. York, WALKS 
AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENO. 
LAND. With Illustrations. Forming volama three of Putnnm'a 
Semi-Monthly Library. Price S5 cents. 

A narrative of an American Farmer, who has incorporated with aa 
interesting accomit of personal adventure and description of rural 
life m England, much valuable agricuhural information, with a care- 
Ail analysis of those peculiaritiesofclimote and social condition which 
affect the procticability of iutroducmg recent English improvements 
into the United States. 

Extract from fho Anthor'i Frallue. 

** I have roost desired to bring before my brother formers and their 
families, such things that I sow in England as have conveyed pracii' 
col agricultural infomialiou, or useful 8ug|eslionstomyselr; and such 
evidences of simply reined tastes, good feelingB, and enlarged chris. 
tiau sentiments aaioug oor £ngli»h brethren, as all should enjoy to 
read of." 

Recently PaMtMed— Pafnom's Semi-Monthlf Libmrf, of Standard 
and attraetivt Works^ for JYareUeri and tK* Firetidt. 

The First Volume— HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
From HoBsehold Words, by Charles Dickens. 

The Second Volume— WHIMSICALITIES: by Thonuis Ilood. 

** Useful and economical volumes for the million.'*— [Botfoa Gox. 

" Admirably adapted to alleviate the tedium of a journey, or to 
emuM a vacant hour at home."— (Boitoa 2Vae«ll«r. 

" The plan is a good one, and will, beyond doubt, prove ui the high- 
eat degree successful."— [IVpy Whig. 

" It cuinot be too highly commended. It ia adapted to leadera of 
various tastes and nges?*— [Muror. 

*^ Books which bear the wear of half a dozen readingsk abd then be 
worthy of good binding and a place upon the shelves."— [Coar. f 
Sn^mnr. New- York, April 1— fiu 

Colauut's £ai<opeaa Africaltiive. 

Ii^UROFEAN AGRICULTURE, from personol observatioujjby 
Id He3(BY Colman, of MassachiMCtt?. Two large octavo ^Is. 
Price, when neatlyJ)ouiMl, the same as published in Nos., $S. Foi 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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X.9Wit Ck MnriMi Thfaed Anmnl 8id«^ 

BT Aocnov, or 

IMPROVED BRCED8 OF DOMESTO ANIMALtp 

ILL Uke plaee at MOUNT FORDHAM, WeMcheMer Co., 
(U milMftoni City Hall, New- York,) on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 9, 1898. Jamm M. Miu.bb, Auctioneer. 

AppliealuNi need not be inede at private m1«l as Idecline in all ea- 
•ee, lo at to make it an oUect for penoiwat a diManeeloattaad. Sale 
positive to ihe hictaest bidder, wiibom reserve. 

Numbering aboat My bead of Homed Sioek, inclndina a variety 
of ages and sejL, consisting of Pur* Bnd SfunuHonUt Zmvom, and 
AwMkurUf 84mtk Down Buck Lamh*, and a very few Eioeti Bmf. 
fMk and E$$*x Smtu. Caialognes, with foil Pedigrees, &c , &c., 
will be ready for delivery on the firM of May— to be obtained from 
the subscriber, or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural 
Journals or Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the best oppor- 
tunity to obtain very fijie animals I have ever given, as I shall reduce 
my held lower than ever before, contemplaiing a trip to Europe to 
be absent a year, and shall not have another safe -until iaS4. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our Stale Agii- 
oritural Society, that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domertie 
Animals at the late Stau Fair. 

/ wtB also q^er a new futmn to Anurieam, BTud«TO-<mt which 
Works well in Europe ; that is, UtUng the Morviets of male animals,' 
mid will solicit proDositions from such as see fit to try it. Covm- 
TioNs.— The animal hired will lie at the risk of the owner, unless by 
iome positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transponaikm to and from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting to 
be one year or less, as parties agree : price to be adjusted by parties 
—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; cireumsian- 
ees would vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with in- 
•tructlons of owner, before taking him away. 

I ofleron the forgoing conditioiis, three celebrated prize Dnllt — 
'* Majob," a Devon, nine years old; " Lamabtinx," Short-horn, 
four years old ; Lobd Ebybolmx," Short-honi, three years old Pe- 
digrees will be given bi Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and 1 wouki not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setu of their progeny ; and as 
I shall send out m August next, a new importation of male animals. 
I shall not want the services of either of these next year. I would 
not sell them, as I wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
hereaAer. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize wiimer at Rochester last 
Alt, imported direct from the cdebrated Jonas Webb; and also five 
yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me, from Bucks and Ewes im- 
ported uirect ftt»m the above celebrated breeder; they will be let ou 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them until 
the party hiring iKishes them, and they most be returned to me on or 
about Christmas day. By this plan, the party hiring rets rid of the 
risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. AlTcommimica- 
tions by mail must be prepaid, and I will prepay the ainvvers. 

Mourn Fordham, April, 185a~3t. L. G. MORRIS. 

FOWI.8 AND iioaa. 

THE great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, AVtrroa, JUosr., to pay 
particular attention to breeding and importing firat rate stock. Ail 
persons desirous of having the purest mid best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully ser\'ed. Among many kinds of FowU for 
•ale by him, are tlie following, which he it very particular in breedhig. 
Shaiighae — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese^Marsh Mock. 
CbittagtMigs. 
Royul Cociiin Chuia. 
Black Shniighne. 
Bunnali Pooiras. 
AMiite Sluuighais. 
Dcalert in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. 40 ScaM Str««l, Bostoa, M'ill be promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Duse:v, of Cinciimati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, a«i advertised above. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1851~18t. 

TO FAR]IIERS.-^POUDK£TT£« 

I^HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
. their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Pou- 
dretle with dispatch, and in all cases with afrtMp mam^etnrHlar. 
tithy at their usual nrices, 91 .50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels, 3 barrels for $5.— 93 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of N«rw-York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dretls of certificates as to the emcacy, cheapness, nnd superiority in 
all respects of their Poudrette over any other Known manure for 
raishig a cro|) of com— alio to A. J. Dmvning, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
E.«q., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorbum & Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
IVom IIiw. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State : 

wasbixoto!*, March 19, 1850. 

" If I neglect the annual purchase of i4>me of inis article, my gar- 
denerer it sure to rcmiiul me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence ; but there are nws, outside the garden, 
for which it is highly valuable; ami cheaper,! think, than any other 
manure at your prices. A principal «ie, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grouiuls, in gra«s, where the olijcct is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous gro\Kih in the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go to to^ivn in Uie ABtumn. and we have never fiuled to see its 
^^ecis in the Spring." 

'211^11 communications addressed to the "LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New- York." will meet with 
prompt attentkw. ' Jan. 1, I8ai~6c. 



Cows, Heifeis, 



I. T. GRAlf T St CO.ni 

AgxioDltnnl WanbooM and XmvfMtay, 

JJMwrfi'aa, J fatis s shsr es., Jf. T. 

THBY have reeaivad the greateal Bamber of P 
ever been awarded to any Fan Mills and Cradles in the Vniied 
Slates. Ek^ht first preuiiona of Silver Medals at the great Fair of 
the State or New-York. Four silver BDedais at the great Fair of iha 
American Inadtnte, New- Yorit. Also. Premiana at the Fe un sy i va n ia 
Stale Fair, Maryland State Fair, Michigan Slate Fan-, and Ohio 
State Fair. Seven first Premiums at the Renssdaer County Fair, 
and twenty-five at other county Fairs. They have alwaya taken 
first Premiums, and stand before the Public pre-e.i inent. 

This is the Oldest EsiabtiahBMnt known to the sabaeribcra in tin 
eotmtry. Believing that we have kept up to the day of impmr^ 
ments, that Fanners and Plamen can rely upon getting ike best wkca 
diey purchase 

GRANT'S PATENT FAN BALLS AND CRADLES 
of us, at the lowest price, (and warranted)that we hope still, as bete- 
toibre, to receive a liberal share of their patronage. 

Also, a general assortment of the BMSt approved kmds of Agrxeal* 
tural Impiemeuts, in all their variety, such as Straw Cutteia, ChanH, 
Com Sbellers, Ox Yokes, Eddy h Co.'s Wrought Iron Beam PKow; 
Horse Hay Rakes, and all kinds of Harvesting and Haying Tools. 

At Junction P. O., 8 miles north of Troy, N. Y., on the Tror and 
Boston Railroad. L T. GRANT. 

April 1— ft. D. H. VIAL. 

Great Sale of Short-lioni Cattle ia 1852. 

THE subscriber, eontemplating some important changes and in- 
provements upon his farm, will sell, VfiUkout reserre, his eih 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn cattle, 
sisting of ujDAvards of ONE HUNDRED bead of Cows, He 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sab* 
scriber, ou his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to their milking qusdity, which he believes he has been succeasfnl in 
developing to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States. £ver since the year 1834 he has been engaged in breeding 
Shert-bocnsy in the belief that no catde kept by Uie farnurs of this 
country, were equal to them in all their qualities, as dairy and feedSug 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen yean 
expeoence. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough biel 
Slocks, then to be found in thii country, this herd has been continnal- 
ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imported slock 
and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, '46 and -iff 
the Short-hom blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bales, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to ui the use of the inuprrted bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of welluigtoo, 
out of the imporud Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. Geoige 
Yail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of Mr. Va'd for three 
years. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inberii, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those havmg opporluniiy lo 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities, to be equal lo any 
other previously imported; and that belief is confinned by the pricca 
obtained during several years past, for animals descender from thai 
Slock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he ean, with* 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-hom sales of Messrs. J.F. Sheafe 
mid Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, " Grace," owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevcaa, 
and probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described ia 
pages 183 and 184, vol. x., of the American Agricultunsi, was bred 
by the subscriber ; and numerous animals in various pans of iha 
United Slates, the \Vest Indies, and the Canada^, which nave spru^ 
from hi* herd in years past, may be referred to. 

In 1890, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe 
of Short-noms, ((or pedigree of which see (10, 152.) vol. ix..of the 
English Herd Book,) sent out from England K»r Mr. Sheafis or New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the dtstingnished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was .purchased and int r oduced 
into this herd : and about forty of tlie cows and heifers are iww n 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for the comii^ sale, bt 
the quality of his flesh, and in the milkmg excdienee of hnaneeslfT, 
no bull imported m the into the United Stmes can surpass the Dufcs 
of Exeter. His own stock, in the hands of several gcndemen in lbs 
State of N. York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his value . 

The herd now oflered ibr sale for sale will consist of about FIFTY, 
thoroDgh breds, including cows, Iieifers, nnd heifer calvea; and pn^ 
bnbly tbn or twxlvx young bulls, end bull calves. Theremaiadrr, 
about fifly in numberj will comprise young cows— good, p-oved. 
milkers — heifers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bidl 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shonhoms, '"^ 
an occasional dash of Devon blood hitennixed— ine best of 
family co\\'S. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, -w31 be 
the get of the Dnke of Exeter ; and all the cows, and two-year-oU 
heifers will be bulled liy him, (if he lives,) previoui lo the aaie; thai 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stcalheuson slooki, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, aa can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

The sale xvill be mode early in the month of August next, at er 
near AUmuy, New- York, for the greater convenieace of pnrchaaeiB 
generally. 

Due notice of the day and p^aee of sale will be given in the sevetal 
Agricultural Journals: and catalogues describing each animal of die 
herd, will lie published in the anoiith of June, preceding. 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by tetter, directed 
to the subscribiBi!, or to A. B. ALLEN & CO., Ncw-roric. 

March L LEWIS F. ALLEN, Blaek Roek, N. T. 
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FAIUIER8, HOB8B BtTTERS, BREEDBRfl, BREAKERS, HMIT^, *«. 

BHF TffiBKM ^BBUBIK 
8£NT FREF OF EXPENeC BY MAIU 

Now n*lT, lU SCTBWh n 
(■dH au-ucln™ f -"■ " — 



»Di|>iled bT U. 8. RuidcU, wiih S9 OJaMruiaa, 
Ivge IS DO., «S3 pngo-pricg tIM, tni for wtla 
br IxntMUm imnllT, UnoofbaB Ike VoiM 



CM«aib«ddlM nMrtiiid lo 

DERBY * MILLER, 

FDUUien, ADbnm, 



one^opT fret of upciue lo aay nttxt m ih* Uu 
MISmm. 

** Every mui irb» owDt a nod hone — tbo v 
Um, u wall u Ibc nm iwAiJ of luiinik, OWI 

lo bii heiJIhy prMcrviiJoii. R!gniliiJl*i'Sinoiier 



lo peribrm b» bbon, if be would k 
nrnko hu bflaai of Ihe gmMH pcbib 



Imported ConiWnuitioB. 

rpHIS eelebnud ibaronfhbniil bone will iluid, Ihii leaun, m 

lareiutd ihe money , if ihe raa/e n prcved jkh to hmve coi ui foiT 



ihc fToon 11 Hiiffied the it ii 
w.«!n,m ^ ™g^pj^j..j 



FOR HALE, 

[E THOROUGH BRED STALUON HORNBLOWEB- 

laialuible hone lor ibelovpoHortWO. 



T"J 



r^ April 1, ie»— «•• 



fTitllS hone will Muid^lte ■ 
ari™ of UniPii VUlnge, ■" ■ 



SlnJ by dia <M OilTurd Morfin— gr. lire, Iba Woodbury or Burbwik 
Morjeil— fl. (T. oiie, Ihe otwidiI Jnain Mornii hone. 
Rb dun wai aired by o^Mornn Bolnwi — bit rr dam by Hor- 

"niedam of HorgKii Farrune wa» aired by (bo origiiiHl JailioMor- 

vraa of Mornii Hone Tnsieei brad by oa. end ihia day •nUI id Mr. 
HoiriT of tVaddiitUB eaunly, N. V. Sigucd, Wilpole, N H,, 

ll will ihareforo be aeenlbal Morgan TnMetB of eiiMilyihsHiiH 
decree of Morgan Unod, u wai the old Geii. GiSbrd Morgan- Tbe 
oUOiford bebig dead, Tnatoo ■• Ibe bigbcM bloodeil Morgui Hud 

Hajiauik nabogany bay Dolor, wiihbTeek nuijn am) tail ; of fine 
Ibrn and actiou, and will be faai yean old Ihe ISib duy of Uey, l^L 
Ttrat BIO lo eimrt a loci 

Muee dwpmrd of beAn lb 



SS'i. 



:h r. O^ W 



"i.v. 



Home G«n> Giflbrd Bfoif^n, 

■rnilJ, Band, for a limjled nomher of nuree, Ihe jMeeiil aeUon. 

Viiiai Village, WHfaii«loii CO., N. 1^., and al Ihe lanH Kable wjib 
Moriaii Horae Tmaee. 

Oflbnl Morean, wni bnd by Wn Arnold af Walrole^ N- R. H' 
k ihret loan old ihe »ih day "( May. ISM— a a hone of qileiidid 



time of foalbig, wflL be eo 



Maree ditpoaed of brfore ihe i 

le'hoy'Sowry, " 



UbIob AgTicnItnral Wmekome sMd Seedslore. 

RALPH tCt.,//o.mF<dlBiSonl,Nne-raA,iuatF,'IUiiMaitn, 

DEALERa lu all Iba mal apnoTid Airtegllural and Ilanicoho- 
nl Implemeiitt, Imporlej aiid Aneiican FMd and Oardan 



Imp^erneMta, Imporlr 



VS. 






Cali^^uai 



Bamwa, Ao., hc^ al- 



Black Hawk Colt. 
•pHE BLACK IIAWK COLT RAVEN, witi aland at Ibe MabI* 

ed numlier of marei. lUvea will be four yran old ibe fim of Jnna 
iieil- ^ Uo reaemlilea hk nded aire cioaeLy, except thai he k bii|^, 

an EiinnTdiiiary Irolltr, and it raw of Ibe avri ton of ibe Blaii 
Hawk Colla. Hia dam la a nncb admired Hocgan nan— greS 
graiidaire, Cork of Ihe Rock. 
Tbe nbtciil*! alto oAn for lale hit Two-Year OU eiallion ColL 

Virginia mare. Falcon ii a vary beauliful diitmnl.poateatiiiiriuare' 
markahla derrec Ihe Morgan oharacteriiiica — of akind and doeita 



.rfejepni. If " it i^ ild hi 



ROBBI.NS BATTEU. 



AyrakiM BallA Aw Bale. 

'T^HE OHirDiif h bred Aynhire Balli -' GenenUTaylDf ," and " Ysong 

old nul AjiriL Boih of Ibem were tired by ihe MatHcbnaeiM Bo- 
ciely'a Imjiorted Bull " Prince Albert," and are oal of Ihe Sue (Ul 
blooded Cowi " Diena," Olid Priimroar, They are in eolnr daifc 
brown — perfectly BDuiid aiid doedCi and arc in all reapccia aa dcaii»- 
Ueaiiimala lor breeilen of dairy slock, at ca- ■-- ' — ■■ ■■ ■■■ 



Ii, IB33— 31. 



SAMUEL HENS HAW. 



DcTOB Bnlli fbr Sale. 

TMIE nobacriber oflen for tale, two yoong Dai 
1 "Waibbigton" aiid ■■Ajai." 

Waibllulouwudn»iedlhe»hHarcb, IBSl. I 
—grand tire, eelebrat^ Dull Major, bred by R. C. C 
owned by Lewia O. Moult, E*q. Mayn took the i 

Devon bull ever brcnif hi info ih* Uniied !*iai«. 
Dainof Wathiiigi™, cow Benuiy— gniii' ■" 



» bQlla,etllad 
ire, bull MoltDn 



im. row Sophia^bodi 
Bocicty't Sbinn, ui 



Bull Ajni. wiu droj^wd ihe Tih of Augn«, UAI. Sire, boll Miillaa 

Ruby wnt brni by Mr. Cowlaa of Parningian, Ci., and wai ib«d 
fy bnll Rover, bred by I.ewit F. Allien. E*}, Black Rock. 

Price for Waihmglon 9tS, Sk Ajai 9aa, or wid be eicbanged fcr 
Heifeia of equal age and ptdiara*. AddrrttlbaaahaeribrralOreA- 
wicb, Wnabliiilonco., N. Y. LE BOY MOWRY 
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Tke Forces oT the Farm, Vi."'^*u-i;***v:** ^* 

Hnr uid Foddei^-<?auing aiid Carinf, bf v. B. a.-*FnnM in 1 ^^^ 

OUKUO, J 

Premiams ftw ReaDera and Hay Prw«e§— Farm Power,. ..... 171 

Prwiing and OraAing Shean— Guano and Lime—Reducuig ) ^n 

Bones for Manure, «^ >..*. I 

On Raising Horses— No. 8. by B,. . .'. 

Experiments in Growing Indian Com, by G«o. W. Comw— 

Treatment of Strawberries just before Fmitinff— Beet Sngar, 
Itw lH>tato— its Cultnre and Diseases, by W. Bacwi, A. Bat- 
libs, P., aj«d A SnscKiiBX, 

Transplantiuf Trees for FeDecerecomincnded^ by 8. B. BvcK- 

LST— To Extirpiate Sweet Flag, by B. vail— A Uedel 

Fanner, 

Burfcit of Fruit Trees, by J. FomiiAiN— To Fniaar's Boya, 

by a Plowkan— Water in Beets, 

The Cnltnre andManagemsntorPlaa;, byW. O. Bbmdsmoii, 

On Breeding Stock, by C. H. Clkatxlar*, M. B, 170 

mie DiTereiil Hay Pressss, by C. F. W I8D 

Com and Potatoes grown together, by F. B. gyei a sn i of^ 

Buret stftil Cvltivation, ....• 

Oil TrongKi for the Cnnnriio, by H— Keefiing Pnnliry» by J. 

Chasltom— Floors for Kg Styes, 

ICanalactnre ofMuittre, by v. Mahsfislb— Hwoiy and nrae* 

tice— Analysis of the strawberry, 

Bheep Husbandry, by D. S. Craris, A. H. Avxbt, Bw H. An- 

omsws, and L. ana A. WniTino, 

Jnekeis for Sheep-*' A Litile Farm WeU Tilled.*' 166 

Bnggesiioiis for the Stale Agiicnharal Society, by E3bcmimo9. 

—Agricnltoral Journals, 

Cnltnre of tlie Blnekberr)'— Leaf Blight on Pear Seedlings,— 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 

Back Knot on Ptnm Trees Pri ces of Land ui Virgini n Sa l t 

as Manure— The Com Crop and Caltfifmia, ) 

Answers to Inquiries, 100 

Notices of Books, ike., 199 

Notes for the Month— To Correspondents, ftc 104 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

pnniing and OraAing Shears, 1 French Merias Sheep, 184 

four cuts, 179 | The American mackberry, . 188 

■ ■ .... .1 I 

WATKR WHEELS. 

rIE snhseriben are making with success, Jagger's hnproved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. ^ 
Tables showing the power and cspacity of the same e^n be had on 
•pplicaUon. JAGGER, TREADWELL ft PERRY, 

l^tfle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
Mayl, I fl Sa 8t No. 110 Bearer St., Albany, N. Y. 

SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

rf^HE subscribers ofer for sale an improved Snbeoil Plow made 
X under the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and free from theob> 
lections urged against those formerly in use. 

Tlie wearing paru are so arranged that they may be easily and 
cheaply renewca. while the amount of force requisite to move them, 
Is less than half that required by those previously made. Price 9QM 
•nd to. For sale by LONGETT ft GRIFFINO, 

May 1— H. No. M Cliff street. New- York. 

FAN MILLS, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Fieb) and Garden RoUerv. 
Horse Rakes, Seed Sowers, Rcud Scrapers, Straw Cutters, with 
an sMortmenl of Agricultural Impleineuis, and HonicuUival tools. 
For sale by RALPH ft CO., 

May 1—31. No. 83 Fulton street, New- York. 

FRESH SEEDS— English and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal 
Grass, White Clover, I<awii Grass, Lucerne, wiih a variety of 
choice Garden Seeds of recent importations, for sale at the Uuioa 
Af riculinral Warehouse and Seed Store, 

RALPH ft CO. 
May 1— It. No. 83 Fultoo St., near Fulton Market, ft. Y. 

WHEELER'S Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, for sale 
at ManufBCturer's Prices, at the Union Agncultural Ware- 
bouse and Seedstore, 93 Fulton Street, near Fulton Market. New- 
York. May 1— gt. 

QUB80IL PIX)WS, recently improved by Prof. J. J. Mapes, to. 
iC^ gether with nn assortment of the most approved Plows for Sword, 
Stubble, and New Land— also Side Hill and Double Mould-board 
Plows, Coltivnturs, Harrows, ftc.|for sale at Ihe Union Agricultnral 
Ware Honse and Seed Store, RALPH ft CO., 93 1 



May 1—31. 



FuTtnn 
Street, New- York, near Fultnn Market. 



EMERY ft CO.'.S Horse Powers and Threshers, for sale at Mh- 
nufacturer's Prices, by RALPH ft CO., 23 Fulton Street. New- 
York. May l-». 

ProatY md Mears* Plows. 

LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 99 Cliff street, New- York. 



May 1— It. 



LONGETT ft GRIFFINO. 



Field BBd Garden Seedsy 

GROWN expraasly for our sales, suitable for any climate in the 
United Btaisa. A large assortment may be found at 

LONGETT ft GRIFFING*S. 
Mny 1-lL No. 9S Cliff street, New-York. 



Vaitid IMa9 A«fi0iatand 

JQHSICATHKB 



4 00., 

:, IftW'York. 



THE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortmem of Agricultural and Horticultural ImplementsL 
Field, and Garden Seeds, vrhieh ihey have constaudy on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest priees, and en tin best terms Among 
which may be found tbe following, vis : 

PLOWS of every sizf and pattern now in use, and adapted to every 
kind of soti and diflereut modes of culture. Also^ tbe grauine Eagte 
D. and F. Plows, wbsdi have always taken the preonus wterever 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Geddes, Scotch, Triangular, and square harrows of 
different sines. 

FIELD and OABDBN ROLLBRS, wi* east iioa nw t fco^efe— 
and two feet, and can be easily arranged on a shaft for any- 
widih. 

CULTIYATORS— Tliirty difbrent kmds and sisi . 
wroughl inm and steel teeth. 

SEED SOWERS, a great variety, for man and horse poww, that 
will nlant all kinds or seed at any required distance ypmxX. 

CORN SHELLERS— Single and double, to be worked ~ 
or other power; sise, a new style rseently get i|i, that 
ethers in use. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with spiral, straight, and circular 

HORSE POWERS— Endless chain and sweep powem 
wrought and cast iron. 

THRESU£RS-Of all styles and sisea, with er withotM 



sD 



GRAIN MILLS, whh cast Iran and eleel plates; also Borr Btcne 
BCnis to be worked by |nan or horse power. 

Among our assortmem may be foond every artidenecessnry for the 
Farm, nantation and Garden, sadi as hoes, rakes, spades, shovshk 
soytbes, snaths, grain cradles, hay and mairare forks, oz yokes sad 
bows, ftc. ftc. Connected with our esiabltsliment, we havie a large 
Machine l^hop and Iron Foundry, employmg upwards of one handled 
and fifty bamw, where we are prepared to make to order any kind 
of implements in our line. JOHN MAYHER ft CO., 

May 1— It 197 Water street, New-York. 

Wood's Renomtiiiff Salls^ or Bottc Maavie. 

TTTE are now receiving large quamities of this vaSoable Manvu, 
T T put u[> in barrels, which vre will sell at one cem per potmd. 
Tliis article is made from the following ingredient^ via : 

Charcoal, Bone dust, Plaster, Potash, Calcined Chareoal. dauber 
Salts, Saltpetre, Oil of Yitrol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor, and 
Bnllock*s Hood. LONGETT ft GRIFFINO, 

State Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
May 1— It. No. 95 Cliff street, New-YoriT. 

We hereby certify that tmr Renovating salts are etmpoMd of the 
ingredients represented, and pledge ourselves to refund the money in 



all cases lo parehaser^ who' can produce satisfsctoiy proof lo che 
contrary. WOOD ft CO., New- York. 

PERUVIAN GUANO 

AND other Feriilixers. Several hundred tons ef Ini qoallRy of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on band for sale. 

Also, BONE DUST, PLASTCR OF PARIS and POVDRETTE. 

A. a ALLEN ft CO., 180 and 191. 

Water-st., New-York. 
Jan. 1— tf. 

PRlveiised Charcoal , 

PREPARED for Agricultural purposes, put up in barrels, at 91 
per barrel, incltiding the package. In bulk #18.75 by um 100 
bushels. For sale at tbe State Asrricultural Warehouse. 

LONGETT ft GRIFFING, 
April 1— 9t. No. SS Cliff street. New- York. 

A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale. 

liffY farm of 3S0 acres, four miles somh of the vilTage of Oxftsd, 
ItL Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Cheiungo CnnaL Ml 
acres are uud«r high culiivation. duraUy fenced, ond well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well limbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large boms, and sheds and out bousesL m 
aood repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It Is admlra- 
my adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and gram; has a line orchard 
of choice grafted fruit ; and for profit, heoltn, and l)eauty oflocatiaeu 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farmins; tooU, sad 
about fifty bead of cows and young stock, all or my or which may 
be had with the farm. Tbe Ncw-Vork and Erie Railroad fDmiihes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New- York nmrket at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Btngtemp* 
ton railway, passes within a few miles of the farniu The fiinn can be 
oonvenieutly divided. Price low — ^tille ticrfert. Terms mnei easy. 

G. VAN DBft LYN, 
May 1, 189»-tf. Oxftird, N. Y. 

- - 1 — — ----- — - — — - — 

THE CULTIVATOR 

Is pMitk0d <m tkejirtt qf*aeh momtk, at iUbony, N. Y., fry 
LUTHER TtfCKER, PBOFBIXTOR. 



$1 per A]m.~7 Qvisi for $6-U iv dO. 

O:;^ AU subscriptions to comrociMa with the volamc, (the Jan. 
No.,) and m be PAin in advamcs. 

AnTKBTianuwTs.— The ohaige for Advertisemenis is fl ibr It 
Imes, for each iasexiioa. No vanatioa inade froai these 
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HMdkl'i Hl^ Fuming. 
Oin oflhemostiiiUrestiiigpapenialiigrlcDltimwbich 
we hxTS read for a long time, ii I. J. MfCHl'i account 
of tbe operation* oT lili farm, a pamplilet oT 41 pagci, 
recentlj publiilied io London. Thli distinguuhed agrl- 
eultarM, aa moit of oar readers know, has attracted a 
great deal of public attentLon by tbe Uvitb eipenditurei 
be baabettowed in Improving and enrlcbing bia land, to 
which he liaa tbni Imparted a degree of ferlilitf, far 
Id adraoce of tliat altafned by ordinarf Britiih farining, 
hit object being to teach tliat degree of high culture 
(tren to tbe beat kitchen gardens. To enable the reader 
«t ODce to Jodge oT the extent of liis enriching proeeis, 
U nay be etaled that he paid in a single year for oil-cake 
ukl grain, to be eoMumed ta food for stock for the In- 
creiee of manure, a inm little iihort of tight thaaiaml 
ioilar; his whole Una oonaistlDg oT only 170 acres, oT 
which \25 is Ills own land. Tbe same year he bongbl 
■lock Tor the nme purpose, to an amount of more than 
three thousiDd dtdlars, and nearly seTen bandred doUara 
worth of guano, phosphate of lime and chalk. A great 
de«l of carlodty haa been excited to know the footings 
of hia balance dteet, at tbe end of tbe rear— that is, 
•itetber he is lodng or gsining by this hold and untried 
■yttecn. He has satiafled this curiosity in the pamphlet 
twftmw. 

Hb wheat crop of 72 acree, (Including one field injured 
bx Might) yielded an arerage of 86 bush^ of mar^table 
wtieat per sere; twenty-sonen and a half acres of pota- 
toee, "onlyhalfaerop, havitigbeenli^ntedbydrouth," 
afforded but 146 bushels per acre; mta bagas produced 
18 \raa, and nuagold wurzels S2 tons per acre. Ten 
t h otuand dollars worth of meet and live stock were sold, 
tbe resDlts of hi* aysteai for manuring, altboagh not pay- 
tog cost Independently of tbe manure affoTded. On the 
whologtaking into coiisidervlionliie rapidly improving pro- 
eesH the farm la nndergotng, he regards the result! uhigh- 
1)rlhvot*ble,iBiichmore so than by ordinary CDUivation. 

Leaving entirely out of tbe calcuUtfon tbe expeodf- 
tnrec In tbe pnTchaae of stock and food solely for the 
nMinQKtQTe of manure, and the proceeds of the sales of 
me*t and stock, hli expenditures inclading rest, taxes, 
labor, purchased maoares, Interest, wear and tear, &c., 
•re £1,064; biseiops amount to £l,lS5,lcavlnKabahnQS 
of £T1 la hli tkvoT, althongh bts root crops are not given 
at market but at eontttmims prices. For example, his 
mangold wnneli are placed at 6f. per ton, while he 
floald have soM thtu at h. U. per ton, bnt in that oaee 



he would lose tbe manure made ftom their consumption. 
It ts to be remembered also, that farming In England Is 
at present quite a retrograde or down-hill business. Fire 
thousand doHara product of a fknn of 170 acres, with 
potates at 2S cents, wheat at tl.26 per bushel, and roots 
at $1,50 per ton, as these were sold, would be remarka- 
ble Ikrniing in this country. 

His acconnte sliow that there ma £10 worth of meat 
made, and £5 worth of gt«in produced, that b, over 
mnty dollar*, Ibr every acre on tbe hrm. His neigh- 
bor asaared him that he would sooner occupy such land 
at 40i. rent per acre, than to bold bis own/rM of rent. 
Tet he affirm* that when he Brst occntded the land, the 
roofs grown were scarcely larger than apples, while now 
" plenty of them weigh seventeen pounds each." 

Some Interesting facts are rnrohshed, ebovfing the per- 
manency of tbe improvements. He flrst began with 
" artlficbl niemirea," (guano, fcc.) which opereled 
powerfully while the land was yet poor, but experience 
soon taught him thai they were more costly than maoare 
produced by feeding stock. Tin furmer acted Imme. 
dlalely and wero quickly expended; the latter were 
greatly superior in dntaUlityj, Speaking of lite rcten. 
tive tendency of clay aoiis, he remarks, " So striking li 
tbU retentive tendeaey, that I have been able to distln. 
gulah for five yeara, that portion ■rf' one of my fields which 
then received good nunnre, although the whole haiheen 
aince farmed and manured alike. I could name dmtlar 
Instances, sboving the difference for twelve years, bnt 
tbe most forcible evidence of good cnltivaljon and ma- 
nure waa the following: — Walking, before harvest, with 
a friend in bl* wheat-Seld, I was struck with the marked 
superiority of one comer, and asked for an expltnatie*. 
"Ob!" said he, " lids portion was once a cottage gar- 
den." " How long agol" " Why," said he, " J hart 
known tbe field fifty years, and It waa ten year* before 
that lime." 

"Some idea." he adds, "of tbe permanently tmprond 
condition of the dayo]- portion of my land may be formed 
when I tc1I yon, thai the yellow suh-soil would fomterly 
be fonnd In a four-incli plowing, bat now a good digging 
In the furrows will fail Io reveal it; and even at lower 
deplhs tbe pale bird- lime- like appearance it changed ta 
amelloiv and darker colored friability." So mooh for 
drainage, cultivation, and manure! 

"It may bciatd that the land maybe made toorleh; 
biit the experience of our gardeners must tench uatbU 
there la no fear ot such a result for strung-growlnit grain 
ud root crop* ; and we can guard against over-luxurianee 
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!n our grain crops by thinner and later sowing, and by 
compresnon of the soil. To me it is a matter of aston- 
ishment that we do not apply gardening principles to our 
Iknns. It either arises from a want of capital .or obser- 
▼ation ; and I am so struck to see the cottager's luxuriant 
garden abutting on the poverty-stricken field of the ex- 
tCDsiTe £irmer — reading; as it were to its neighbor, a daily 
lecture on man's prejudice and improvidence.'' He re- 
marks in another place, that the fattening quality and 
dendty of the root crops have greatly Increased with the 
density of his soil, and his wheat seldom weighs less than 
68 lbs. per bushel. 

Farmers are usually aware of the advantages of drain. 
log. But the following will be new to some : ''Although 
I lose some advantages by my personal absence, I farm 
&t much less cost than the general run of farmers holding 
unimproved farms. The small number of horses I keep 
will prove this. For instance, owing to drainage, my 
land works one horse lighter, and I can plow at almost 
any time ; while on undrained lands there are many idle 
days and weeks fur the horses." 

Some of the other economical arrangements are thus 
pointed out: '' My manure is carted at once from under 
the animals and plowed in, thusavoiding the double cart- 
ings, fillings, tuming.over, and waste of the ordinary 
well-washed dung-heaps. Owing to the absence of fences,* 
and by the squareness of my fields, two horses always 
plow an acre per day; then, by steam power, the grain 
is threshed as fast as it comes from the stack, instead of 
being bamed and handled twice. By using Garrett's 
horse-hoe, I can hoe better and deefier at one shilling per 
■ere, than by the hand hoe at three shillings and sixpence. 

" There are many other advantages arising from the 
removal of four and a half miles of fences; such as gain 
of space, ready drying and warming of the soil. Sec, to 
say nothing of the benefit and saving resulting from being 
now able, owing to drainage; to fold my heavy land with 
tbeep. 

" Twice harrowing is now sufScient on my soil, where 
eight and ten times used to be occasionally required. 

" It must not be forgotten that the valuation of my 
rental was raised last year three-foldj a pretty clear evi- 
dence of the benefits resulting from my improvements." 

** Another important matter is the improvement of 
tenacious clays, by burning and carbonizing — the more 
fonl and neglected the soil, the more grateful for the 
operation. I have converted our concave muddy lanes 
into convex dry ones, by burning some 2,000 cubic yards 
of tiieir tenacious yellow clay shoulders, and removing 
it as brick dust to our fields, at a cost of It. per yard." 

The remarks in this pamphlet on the condition of the 
agricultural laborers, strongly evince the humane feelings 
of the writer, and cannot but be read with interest by all 
those who regard human beings ss of more value than 
sheep, or than fine, sleek, well-fed cattle. 

The following must prove highly flattering to such of 

* The reduction but noi eiilire disiiic of frnces. We are infornied 
that hi tonic porta of England, tixty or serenly acre farms are divided 
into twenty-Sve lield«, on an averafa of about two and a half acrea 
each. "Imfuie on aoeha Amn, twenty-fivv gatea lo open, ihot, 
and k«ep in repair, iweniy-five aqiiares of kcdfe rows and timber 
ireea, eating np the poor fnrmer's cropa; aal twenty-five fiqaaret of 
head-land to liu-n npon and dcttroy.** 



our own countrymen as have boasted long and loud of 
the achievements of McCormick's reaper: ''I shall 
always feel gratified (without vanity I hope) that the 
first trial in this country of what are called the Ameri- 
can reaping machines, was made on my farm. The 
pressure of necessity caused in America the development 
of Scottish ingenuity, for I have been informed that Mr. 
McCormick is a Scotchman, after all." ! ! Believing, as 
we have long done, that merit is much better than fame, 
and that every true patriot must desire that his country* 
men might possess real worth, rather than contend for 
notoriety, we forbear any comment, especially as there 
has been enough boasting over this machine to last us at 
least for half a century. 

Richneoa of BlUk. 

It is an interesting subject to dairymen and the breeders 
of cows, not only to know the quantity of milk afibrded 
by single animals, but to ascertain the amount of butter 
yielded by a given quantity. The rigid accuracy of the 
common method with the lactometer is doubted by many ; 
and we greatly need careful experiments, instead of^ 
guess-work, for the determination of such questions as 
these, as well as the relative amount of cheese afforded 
under like circumstances. Farmers could then calculate 
with some degree of certainty, the relative as well as real 
profits, likely to result from either branch of the dairy 
business, with such animals, facilities, and markets, as 
they may possess. 

As a contribution towards this end, we fbmish the fol- 
lowing statement which we have drawn from the recent 
proceedings of the TToroester (Mass.) Ag. Societjr, and 
added a few deductions. The experiments appear to 
have been conducted with care and predsioD. The first 
set of experiments were made in the first nine day 9 of 
tummer. 

Ibt. Milk. Batter. 

lalcow,gave, 377 nakinff 35 iba. 15 o«. 

W " 327 " IS 6 

3d ♦• 954 « IS 10 

4th " 360 " 17 9 

5lh " 2eW « It t 

6lh " 989 " 13 14 

7ih " 9n6 « 14 e 

fth »« 9S0 ** 13 e 

During the firtt nine day§ tf aittttsra, the same cows 
afibrded the following result r^ 

lba.4y[ilk. Bailor. 

1st eow, eitre, 210 making 10 lb*. 14 ox. 

9d « 918 " 8 10 

3d " 146 " 7 7 

4th " IM « 9 8 

5lh " 18 " n 8 

6ih " 235 « 9 J4 

7tk « 829 " 19 8 

8lh ** 201 ** 18 

By simple calculation, we get the following number 
of pounds of milk, required for a pound of butter from 
each COW: — 

1st of snmmer. 1st of eutnnui. 

1st eow, rvqaired, S8 lbs. mitfc. 10 tba. 

2d " 96 " 95 

3d " 19 « 90 

4lh " 99 M a» 

6!h " 21 '« 91 

Oih " 99 " 94 

7th " 20 " 18 

8lh « 99 «• It 

This is an average of 22 lbs. of milk for each pound 
of butter in summer, and 20| lbs. in autumn. From 
these results ft appears that the common opinion that 
autumn milk is much richer in butter is erroneous. Some 
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degree of QBoertainty may exist inconsequence of differ- 
]&g eircumstancefl under which the trials were made. We 
are not informed whether the difference in the richness of 
file milk was owing to any marked difference in breed ; 
indeed we infer that all were mostly of " native" blood, 
or in other words made up of that inextricable mixture 
of sorts which can never he traced to its origin. The 
results given indicate much uniformity in quality, much 
more so than is found in different distinct breeds experi- 
mented upon in England. Accordlhg to Henry Golman, 
the following results in richness were obtained on a farm 
near Liverpool: — 

Yorkfbire and common cows, 8 per cent. 

Ayrshire, 15 

Alderuey, SSf 

That is, the Alderneys afforded three times the butter 

made from an equal portion of milk from Yorkshires. 

Thomas Bates furnished the ibllowiDg minutes of his own 

experiments.— 

1 qiuurt miUc, West Highlanders, nrodoeed,. ... fi os. boUer. 

** Haifbred Durham 9| " 

*' average of Short-horns, 1 '* 

Of some seleci or extra stock, the following was the 

result: — 

1 quart mflk, Short-horis, produced... ....... Si oz. butler. 

*' West Highlanders, » 

" hair-bredl>arharo, sj 

Thus, we perceive, that by selection, the different 
breeds afforded a very nearly equal degree of richness 
in thb instance. We are certainly in great need of fur- 
ther experiments to determine whether there is a marked 
and uniform difference characteristic of each breed, or 
whether good and bad are not to be found equally in all. 
In either case, the determination of the quality of milk 
given by single animals would be of great practical value. 

ISaplo Bagar and BColaisea. 

With the annexed communication, wo received, from 
the unknown author, a doaen pounds of maple sugar, 
fttlly equal in quality to any unrefined sugar we have 
ewer seen. The remarks in relation to premiums on 
maple sugar, are worthy the condderation of Agricul* 
tural Societies. Em. 

Eds. GoUiTAToa— -I send you a sample of maple 
sugar, and my manner of making the same. Great care 
la taken to keep every thing pertaining to the manufac- 
turing of this article, iteeet and ehan. The sap is care- 
AiHy strained before boiling; the syrup is taken out of 
the pans, and allowed to stand 12 hours, when it is care- 
Iblly poured off from the setlings and strained. Two 
quarts of sweet milk ore stirred into syrup that will make 
about one hundred pounds of sugar. It is then put over 
» slow lire, and heat to the belling point, when the scum 
if taken off and it is again strained into another kettle, 
and boiled down aiifficiently hard not to drain when 
eaked. 

My boBing apparatus is taken Arom the Cultivator, new 
■ories, Tol/ 1, p. 22, excepting the wall to prevent the 
oold air from str&ing the sides of the pans. Great eare 
abould be taken to not have the sides of pans or kettles 
heated so as to scorch or bum the sugar, as there is 
where the dark color and bad taste is given to most of 
our sugar ,— -a taste which many think is peculiar to the 
maple, aad eau only be avoided by draiahig, dissolvls^, 



clarify ing> &c. Now I think, could our sap be converted 
into sugar by one process, without being in any way 
adulterated, it would be almost eqital in texture, and far 
superior In taste, to our best refined sugar. 

I notice in awarding premiums on the best manufac- 
tured maple sugar, that the a^i'ards are given on sugars 
that have gone through the best process of refining after 
being made ; it matters not of what quality the sugar 
may be in the first place -, it may be made in the most 
slovenly and dirty manner, and be burnt black and bitter 
into the bargain ; if the maker by some process makes 
it white and nice after that — ^no matter if the sugar 
loses the taste and flavor which is peculiar to the maple, 
and makes it more valuable than the cane, or what the 
loss or cost may be— he is sure to get the first pre- 
mium, in preference to a well manufactured article. Now 
I think there ought to be a distinction made between the 
best manufactured, and the best refined sugar. I do not 
think a man is entitled to the first premium, because he 
can take fifty pounds of sugar and refine it down to 
twenty-five pounds, although it may be equal to our best 
refined sugar. The object in awarding premiums, I take 
it, is to encourage improvements in the manufacturing 
of this article for culinary purposes; and I give it as my 
opinion that the well manufactured article, is worth 
more, pound for iK>und, than the refined one; therefore 
should be entitled to the first premium. 

To make this sugar into syrup for the table — ^put two 
pounds of sugar (cut or broken into pieces,) into a tin* 
basin, add one-third of a quart of water — put it on to a 
stove, where it will soon dissolve. When dissolved it 
should be made to boil. If too much water is put in, it 
should be boiled down so that when cool It will be about 
as thick as good honey. Syrup made in this way, will 
be found to be as good as when first made new from the 
sap. E.B. 

P. S. The sugar I send you, is a fair sample of three 
thousand pounds made from our works. 
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Value op Grekn-Houses to Invalids. — ^Dr. A. B. 
Stevens, of Astoria, N. T., long so eminent in liis pro-, 
fcssion, furnishes the following interesting fact to the Hor- 
ticulturut, ''Having for many years suffered from a 
pulmonary complaint, I am led to avail myself of your 
Journal, to offer some observations on a subject lying 
mid- way between our respective callings. Some ten or 
twelve years since, in visiting the green-house of Mi*. 
Niblo, then my neighbor in Broadway, during the win- 
ter, I found the atmosphere exceedingly congenial. It 
abated my cough, rendered the expectoration loose and 
easy,, softened the skin, and induced a comfortable state 
of fueling, approaching to exhillration. Wishing to have 
such an atmosphere at command, I constructed a coUl 
grapery, in which, whenever it has been convenient, I 
have passed the hours of reading and study. The cli- 
mate of a cold green-house, in a sunny day of the winter 
or spring, is a Florida climate, and is entirely different 
from that of an artificially heated atmosphere. I ven- 
ture to recommend it under most circumatanoes, to pul- 
monary invalids, in preference to the more expensive 
plan of removal to the south, involving, as it does, much 
dbcomfiture, interrnption of business, haaardous expe- 
snre, and entiro separation from iVieiids." 
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NotM of a Tonr in IVanoe^— No. 2. 

Th« l^ational Agricultural School of Grignoo, being 
within a few miles of Wideyillei where I was stAying, I 
droTe over one fine morning to see it. This is one of the 
most flonrishing of the seTeral government institutions 
that have been established, of late years, in France; and 
it is only within a comparatively short time that the im- 
portance of these schools has been acknowledged by the 
gOTemment ; but no sooner was it fairly convinced of the 
fkct, than, with the usual promptitude of royal proceed- 
ings, several of them were founded in the various depart- 
ments, and liberally endowed. They have been conducted 
with entire success, and yearly send forth a number of 
scientific and practical farmers to diffuse the information 
they have obtained throughout the land, besides con- 
tributing to the experimental and theoretical progress of 
the science itself. M. Bellat, the director of the estab- 
Ushment, is most admirably fitted for the important post 
he occupies. Being devotedly fond of the pursuit, his 
whole mind and energies are given to it, and the pros- 
perous state of the school shows with what good result. 
He has traveled and studied the agriculture of foreign 
countries, and is thus enabled to adopt everything that is 
appropriate to his own. * H. Bellat informed me that their 
graduates had already spread themselves over the four 
quarters of the globe— one was near Constantinople, over- 
seeing an establishment of the Sultan's — another was in 
Asia Minor — ^two were in the United States, and M. 
Pichat, the able director of the Rambouillet flock, was 
himself a graduate. Such results were most gratifying 
proofs of the advantages of these institutions. 

The farm consists of about three hundred acres under 
very high cultivation, and was formerly an estate belong- 
ing to a noble family, and the Chateau or mansion house, 
« fine old building of the time of Louis XIII, is still 
■tandiDg, and contains the dormitories of the students, 
lecture rooms, kc. Stc.. I was told it needed repairs ex- 
ceedingly, so much 80 that visitors were not now admit- 
ted. The farm buildings are very large and commodious 
and directly adjoining the Chateau ; the first of these was 
tJie cow stables, a long range of well ventilated stone 
bandings, with a row of wide stalls running the whole 
length of one side, and a broad alley behind them. About 
a hundred cows are kept for their milk, which is taken 
to Paris; it sells at the stables for about seven cents a 
gallon. The cows are mostly of the dun Swiss breed, 
sometimes crossed with the Durham ; they are very large, 
and generally yield abundance of milk, but must be great 
consumers; when dried off they feed kindly. Over each 
stall was a printed label, with the name and age of the 
cow and the quantity of milk she gave per day. The 
half doKen bulls I saw did not strike mc as anything re- 
markable, and were decidedly deficient in handling. 

The Director has great faith in Guenon's theory of 
''Escutcheons,'* as signs of the milking property, and 
told me that In selecting cows, he always had reference 
' to lt.and usually found it correct . This testimony, coming 
as it does from a man of such largo exjiericnce, enjoying 
such ample opportunity of testing it, should go far to 
give credit to a theory, which, if it be correct, is all im- 
portant to dairymen. My own experience and observa- 
tien would decideiJUy fkfor the theory, ml perfaapa in aM 



its mmutia, or to the whole extent claimed by its author. 
I found that a careful register was kept of the course 
of breeding pursued, as well as of the various experi- 
ments in this little imderstood science, and an annual 
report drawn up. 

We next went to the pig-sties, and found tJie swimsb 
multitude in great force, of every breed and variety } 
numerous crosses had been tried, but without any striking 
results. The English breed appeared to be the favorites, 
and amongst these I observed some rather inferior look- 
ing Berkshires. The buildings and arrangements for 
them were convenient, but without novelty. 

I was more disappointed in the sheep than in any other 
of the stock; they are by no means worthy of the es- 
tablishment; nor was I surprised when I found that the 
Director had been seized with the English mania^ so pre- 
valent here of late, and had been trying crosses of the 
South-Down, the Dtshley and the New Kent breeds on 
the Merinoes, in nearly all cases usii^ Merino ewes; the 
results, in my opinion, are unsatislkctory. The charac* 
teristics of the two latter breeds especially, being so 
widely different from those of the Merino that they have 
not amalgamated well ; the progeny is uneven, inclining 
decidedly to one side or the other, and inferior to either 
parent ; with the South Downs the cross was more suc- 
cessful ; but I regretted to see so mixed a fiock, where I 
had expected to find good specimens of the true French 
Merinos. M. Bellat said, in answer to my remarks, 
that fine wool was not jiaying well, and that the people 
wanted food rather than clothing. These considerations 
had led to the experiments with which he seemed satis- 
fled, and he still hoped to combine the excellenacs of 
mutton sheep, with a sufficiently fine fleece to insure an 
almost double profit from the one animal. 

The system pursued here of feeding and of registering 
consumiition and production, was admirable; every am- 
mal or set df animals is numbered, and a separate ae- 
couttt kept with each — (this is done by the students as 
part of their duty.) At the doon of the buildings are 
tables, giving the quantity, quality, and price of the food 
consumed per head daily, with averages, estimates, &c.|. 
and in the fattening houses the weekly and monthly to. 
crease in weight, was added. These tables are renewed 
and altered as often as changes are made. The caieolA* 
tions are very close, and probably as aceurato as they 
will admit of. The many difficulties of carrying out ex«. 
periments of this kind are only to be known by actual 
trial. 

The root cellars were quite novel in their construetioiiy 
being a series of tunnels excavated In a high bank of cal- 
careous tufa, which from its close texture, required no* 
arching of masonry, they were about eight f^t high by as 
many broad, and fifty or sixty in depth ; at the further end 
was a shaft or chimney ascending into the open air for 
ventilation ; the floor was rammed hard and smooth, al- 
lowing carts cosily to back In and readily unload ; a space 
is always left above the roots, hnmediately under the 
roof, and in mild weather by opening the doors a current 
of air passes the whole length of the tunnel, giving i 
perfbct ventilation through the chimneys, and thus making 
it easy to preserve the roots at tho required tempefatnre, * 
The crop of manget vunelis veiy l»ife, as the eoim- 
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are fed pHndpally on them daring the spring, for which 
purpose they are cnt hito slices by rather a rude machine. 
Indeed all their implements stmck me as very coarse 
and ill made, and I was snrprised to see such excellent 
work with snch poor tools. The plows are very heavy 
clumsy affairs, with a short beam inclined very much up> 
wards, resting on a train of two wheels, with cumbrous 
machinery for adjusting the depth of the farrows, by 
raising or lowering the beam j yet I saw admirable work 
done by these plows, on even rough land! I will here 
remark that at Gr^on they were trying an American 
Blde-hill plow, that had been sent oat by Mr. Taintor, 
and its simplicity and effectiveness was mnch admired. 

In the stables were about twenty-five strong Norman 
horses, mostly mares, these animals being used as breed- 
ers besides performing the work of the farm ; here, as 
in many parts of France, the stablemen, cowherds, and 
shepherds, always occupy a sort of birth or " bunk" in 
the houses of their respective charges, which are thus 
never left alone, and to this fact may be attributed, espe- 
cially in sheep, the few losses by accidents, &c. , that are 
to usual in large establishments where this precaution is 
not taken. 

Belonging to this institution is an extensive and well 
stocked garden, in which horticulture is especially taught 
as a necessary adjunct to its sister science. A mulberry 
plantation and rilk-house form part of the establishments, 
the cnltare of silks being included in the course of in- 
struction, as in the sonthem parts of France it is an im- 
portant branch of industry. 

The greater portion of the labor on this farm is done 
by the students, who have also to attend the regular 
lectures, recitations, and other instruction in the various 
and numerous sciences related to Agriculture. There 
were at this time about an hundred pupils, all wearing a 
sort of uniform (as is the invariable custom of schools 
in this military nation) of a short bine frock or '* blouse," 
which is also the regular agricultural dress, even of the 
gentlemen fiirmers of that country. F. M. R. Morris, 
Otsego co.y JV. r., Jj>rit 2, 1862. 
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Culture of Tomatoes. 



MsssM. Editouh— I wish to say a few words about 
growing tomatoe9, which 1 think would be worth pubUsh- 
\Bgj if it has not appeared before this from some other 
soctros. We hear people talk about planting tomatoes 
in sandy ground, that is not very rich, for the reason that 
ibey run all to vines and produce no fruit. Now my plan 
is to plant the seed in good rich ground, and allow them 
to grow until they have made two, three orfinar shoots 
from the stalk— after which, prune all the aide shoots 
that come out, and follow this plan all through the season, 
erery three or four days, and let the vines grow tiie full 
length, never pinching off the ends. In this way I can 
raise earlier and better tomatoes than by any other plan, 
and also a great many more of them. It is necessary to 
stake the vines up to keep them off the ground, and they 
will then grow from seven to nine feet long, with large 
buDclies of tomatoes at the ends of tbo vines. Some of 
my neighbors have tried this plan and pronounce it far 
Bu^rior to every other. J. W. Clute. Schemctady, 
AfHl 22, 1852. 



OuUnxe of StrawbeniM. 



Ens. Cultivator — I do not know that the subject mat* 
ter of my communication will appear sufficiently impor- 
tant for insertion in your Journal; but as it appears 
*' quite a wonder" to me, I give you the narration. 

I purchased last spring, for the purpose of agricultural 
experiment, a couple of acres on Division Avenue,, 
Brooklyn, at $1,000 per acre — a price which the readers 
of your Journal have full liberty to laugh at. 

As I had a great number of " whimsies" to work out, 
the greater part had to be devoted to " small truck." 
Among other things. Strawberries received some atten- 
tion. In a bed 60 feet by 20, I set out May 15th, inrowf 
30 inches apart each way, 160 plants of the Early Scnrlet 
variety. On the first of August I loosened all the run- 
ners that had set between the second and third rows, and 
turned them back between the first and second, and third 
and fourth, as they respectively belonged. 

This, of course, thickened the plants between the first 
and second, and every alternate two rows — leaving the 
space between the second and third, and every alternate 
two rows, for a path. The yield was much lessened by 
a row of corn, planted across one side between two rows, 
which shaded and thinned the plants. The produce of this 
160 plants was as follows : From the Ist to the 21st of June, 
I picked 69 quarts. Besides this, they were much exposed 
to plunder; about 20 pci'sons at different times, plucked 
from the vines for immediate eating, so that the actual 
quantity could not be arrived at. As for the culture, 
there were no more pains bestowed upon them, than upon 
an equal space of potatoes. Thoxas W. Field. WilU 
iamsburghf L. I. Jan. 26, 1852. 
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Bzperiment in Manuring Com. 



The Journal of AgriouUure gives a 
from W. R. Kimball of New Hampshire, dcscrS»iqg a 
carefhl experiment with com. Oreeosward was plowed 
in October, and manured highly next spruif^^t ma 
plowed and harrowed, and planted with com in bills o( 
three grains each, three feet by eighteen inches. Tha 
seed was steeped six hours in a solution of chloride oi 
lime, and in each hill was dropped a handful of oompoii 
made of plaster, unleached ashes, and ben mamtr^^ 
consisting of about three bmlielseach of hen manure an4 
plaeter, and eight of ashes. The ingredients were all 
dry powder. The com came up quickly and grew witki 
great v^or, and yielded about eighty bushels per acre. 
On two rows through the middle of the field, the ofaloride 
of lime and compost were omitted, with a greaHy dimSi^ 
ished resnlt, or about thirty-five bushels less per acre. 



•.*r 



Mahukvs voa Wheat.*— The lands of Maryland and 

Virginia are wonderfully revived by guano. Robert F 

Brown states In the American Farmer, that one of hii 

neighbors sowed seven bushels of blue-stem wheat on eight 

acres, and harvested ever 8S bushels from one, with the 

appllpation of 150 lbs. of guano per acre. Two other 
experiments given resulted nearly aafavoraUy. Jos. W.. 
Kay, another correspondent of the samepa])er,furuUh(« 
a statement of tbo mode in which Dr. E. P. White raised 
in one instance 544, and in another 66 bushels per acre, 
by the npiplication of lime, clover, plaster^ and othflf 
manures, in connexion with deep plowmg. 
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ThA F«im«rHi Wifii. 



Eds. Cultitatoa — So much has been said and sang 
in praise of *' a fkrmer's li&/' that, apparently, no time 
or space has been spared to speak of the life led by bis 
" better half." Our country is blessed with an abundant 
monthly harvest of leaves, containing valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the culture of almost all kinds of fruits 
and plants, and the appliances and means best adapted to 
the improvement and growth of the domestic animals — 
but these '' lords of the soil," seem studiously to have 
forgotton that their houses, as well as their barns and 
pastures, contain live stock, to which a part of their at- 
tention should be given. 

The farmer's wife should be an independent, healthy, 
happy, and cultivated woman— one on whose culture, 
both physical and mental, the agriculturist has bestowed 
at least as muck thought as he lias upon that of his swine 
or his turneps— but is it so? 

When a young farmer arrives at an age that he wishes 
to choose for himself a fitting wife, he naturally desires 
one whose intellect and taste has been enlarged and 
educated to an equal degree with his own, and generally 
he prefers one who has either been reared upon a fann, 
or has become personally acquainted with rural pursuits ^ 
and his wishes are readily gratified, for girls who have 
been carefully trained and well educated, are happily, at 
this day, far from being rare, or difficult to find. A 
genuine love of good books, skill and taste in music, and 
the arts, combined with depth and strength of intellect, 
are possessed by many of the young girls who have en- 
Joyed the privilege of a country birth and residence. 

Such a person, not unfrequently unites her fate with 
that of a farmer, thinking no doubt, from what abe has 
read in agricultural periodicals, that thus she can more 
certainly gratify her taste fur horticulture and the em- 
beUishmeot of her home, and at the same time fulfil a 
more exalted destiny than she could expect to, if she 
ti«s to beoome a part of the fashionable circle of the city 
or village. Tet she is ambitions to perform as ranch 
labor as her neighbor, who haa for years been engaged in 
household labor, and therefore assumes the dnties of 
house- wife, and maid- of-all- work, and her husband, wlio 
has been accustomed to see his neighbors' wives toiling 
lh>m morning until night, in the cook and dairy-room, 
thinks it all right, with as little reflection as the peasant 
of Europe bestows upon the coupling his wife and mule 
together at the plow or the cart; and thus from mere 
custom, and want of tliought, he allows tlie woman of 
his love to become his most devoted slave. 

From this time forth, the life of the farmer's wife is 
one of confinement and untomitting toil. From early 
^wn until late at night, it is nothing but mend and 
botch, cook and bake, wash and sweep, chum and make 
cheese, wait upon her husband and his band of laborers, 
bear children and narse them. No time for relaxation 
or enjoyment, or the improvement of her mental or so- 
cial faculties is found. As the means of the farmer and 
his family increase, the htuband becomes more noticed, 
and his circle of acquaintances and friends enlarges; he 
daily meets Us associates and mingles with the world, 
Irat his wife toils on In the old dull routine, with i 



nothing to break in upon the monotony of her exis- 
tence, except perhaps the advent of another child, ortho 
death of one to whom her her heart is bound in the 
strongest ties. 

The husband, it may be, is engaged in some public 
business, or drives frequently to town for a market or for 
Ills pleasure, but he never thinks of his martyr wife, and 
the necessity there is in her nature, that sft^sliould share 
with him his pleasures and relaxations. Her labors are 
never ended, her cares never cease, until premature old 
age has come upon her, and ■ with blanched and boived 
form, she sinks into an early grave, leaving the childres 
of her love, and the property she had saved and earned, 
to the care of a more youthful successor, who not seldom 
avenges these wrongs by tyrannising over the husbawt 
and abusing the children. 

This is no fancy picture, or a delineation of what was 
in by-gone days, but unfortunately the original can be 
found in almost every neighborhood, and even among 
those who are called model farmers. Neither is ft con- 
fined to the cultivators of the soil. All classes and oc- 
cnpations of men include too many in their ranks, who 
practically scout the idea that their wives and daughters 
are human beings, with souls in some way connected with 
their bodies, and that they are *' endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and pnvilcges," among 
which are life and the rights to enjoy the pnre air of hea« 
vcn. uncontaminated with the odors of the kitchen or 
the steam of the wash-tub — that their social and Intel- 
lectual nature is an essential part of them, — ^and that to 
live, in the full sense of the word, is to enjoy and in- 
crease the ability of enjoying these higher altrilmtes. by 
a free and varied intercourse with the pure and the gifted 
of their own and the opposKe sex. 

We hope to see the day when men, even those who 
consider it a privilege as well as a duty to gain a live* 
lihood from honest toil, will take as much pains to secure 
these social pleasures and innocent amusenieuts for tbeir. 
wives and their daughters, as they do to give pro^^r ez« 
ercise and recreation to their horses and their cattle. 

When farmers will consider it proper for the femaies 
of their families, to join with them in forming and execvh 
ting their plans for the improvement of the soil and of 
society — when they become aware of the fact that their 
wisest advisers and their truest friends are to be found 
within the limits of their own households; and will 
invite their friends to their Aomec, and there form their 
farmer's elvbSf and arrange their plans and examine their 
proepecta, they will discover that the female part of the 
community have a genius above being simply their maids- 
of-all-work, mere labor-saving madiines, designed to 
cook potatoes, or mend stockings; or to make fashionable 
calls, and repeat the silly nothings and nonsense of polite 
society. 

Let farmers take as much pains to increase the happi- 
ness and cultivate the minds of the females of their house- 
holds, as they do to enlarge their fields and fortrlize tlie 
soil, and they will secure a harvest of more valne tlian snr 
or all to which a premium has ever been awarded by any- 
agricultural committee ever chosen. C . H . Glea vstANn. 
Wattrbury, F/., May, 1852. 
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A Fonlbr BouM. 
We think ths foUovring pUnforipoaUiy-hoiiM, which 
w» oc^y ft«n tlM " WcMebeiteT (Pa.) KegM«T nnd 
BzuniTKT," wiU ADMCT th« parpMS of one of onr «or- 
r«q>oiHieiin, who Tecontly inquired Tor k derifn for a 
deap umI canvei^Dt hen«r;. Thta nay be cheaply 
b«nt, Mtd Jt ftliimra to be welt adapted for Uie pnrpoae. 
Thil derifcn enlHaoes name neirfMtum with regani 
both to efkrioncjp of pnrpoee and r<xntomy o( eipeorti- 
ture. A handy Ciniior with (he neeeraary tools can erect , 
one Ibr bimaeir i 

■ dpK^ned to he 12 IWd wide, 10 f^t 
Et high in the rear, and 60 long. The 
IcT^h may be greater or less, w[th reference to Ihennin- 
her of ponltry to be accommcMlsted. Ttic abo\e dimen. 
dons ate large emngh torlWto 200 Iwrn-door f.nrlt. 
n>e iBat«rii1s far rear and endi may be frame, brick or 
ctone. The •nnth liopc of an embankment will be a 
good localron, u warnilfi is an impurtant point to be 
gained. The beat material for roof, is slraw tliatch ; tliis 
ii warm in winter and cool In annimer. 
_ rig.^l,_representiitbefr(intTiew. A,A,A,A, »r« gla« 



three inches wide, nailed horiwintalljr to upright p<i»ts, 
lbs upper edue bcii^ pVowod (<j receive the lower md of 
the glass, and tlie lon'er edge ral>etted to receive the np. 
per edge of the range of glass immcdiatoly bi;low, wliich 
Is secured by pnlly. Tliiii arrsngement is original nnd 
MTM tlM expense of nah. C,0, Tcntilitort, may be 
nado to alide in grorei, or bung on hingea. D,D,D, 
doors^ If the length of the building does not exceed 
twenty or thirty fte(, one of (he largff doors mny be 
AspenKd with. That portimi of (he front not compnaed 
^ glMa and doon to he wsather-bo«rded. It will be 
bttter if the loiide of all the walla 



if taking ont eggs. Each box to he dlTtded Into 
five compartmenta, withan open panage next to the wall, 
the whole length. These boxes to be placed against tho 
front wall, inimcdiatciy bolow the glass; also across each 
end. F, represents the ends of the rooiling poles, fonr 
ranges of which, to run the whole length of Ihe building. 
These pole* aboiild be 10 inches apart. 

The space lietween the neit boKCa and roosting pnlcs ia' 
intcndiMl as a winter promenade and for feedigg *nd wa- 
tering Irongln. The object to be obtained by so much 
glass, in front, is warmth by the snn In winter. A good 
Rized jard shunld be attached for no oiit-door range In 
fair weather. 




Pi, I 

Pig. 2, represenit an end rlew. C, ventilator, E, nest 

boxes. Ave tret long and two f^t wide, entrance open ft 

both ends, irttb a doping Ud hmg on UagM for tbe pni^ 



Ralabif Tnrkiea. 



Messi*. EoiToia— The means of quick and easy 
traniportation by mllrrad, of Inte years, has made it of 
some consequence for farmers to pay more altentton t* 
their poultry. I think the breed of fowls is of a* tnach 
importance to fhmiers, in proportion to their value, a* 
the breed of cattle, ^ecp,ftc.j but aa the snhject has bees 
pretty well uscdnp of late. 1 iriil merely my a ffew words 
■boat Inrkleg; (dont try to rmise tbem if yon are a large 
farmer, for you ain't do it.) I have raised alargs num- 
ber annnally, for many years, and And that the eomnMHi 
opinion, that tnrkey chickens are more tender than the 
chickens of barn-door fowls is a mistake — that Is, when 
propcrij' bred, save Ihst from their half wM, roringdi*- 
position, they are llahle to more camaltle*. 

t am at some pains to change my gobblers often ; a lit. 
tie cloie breeding will do, If yon wish to Us a i«rtioa)wr 
color, but it mast not be carried too br, as this h the eaiiM 
of much of the poor luek to which young tarkiea are liabbi. 
I tet the Brst laying of eggs under dunghill fowls. Af- 
ter hatching, if early hi the season, tho old ono shosld 
be cooped for a eoople of weeks; feeding often witk 
milk, sweet or sonr, mixed with mlddlinp, or con 
meal— dont be afraid to tns plenty of roeel, for a ohick 
that Is worth raiili^ cant he killed by It. After gotUns 
to be a few weeka old, they wiD get most of their llvtog 
1b the Balds, on hneets, he. Still thoy sboald bo M 
dally, M this, beddes oiakieg tbimi tame, wilt prevent 
ttieir doing daml^ to gnnring crop*. I Mil in fall ta 
ponltry dealers, and ai yon will seo by Eubjotoed aceooitt^ 
wlUi a amall profit for care and trooUs. 

For tbe year IBlBraiwid nventy tnrklet: 

TBkia,Dr. Tali^ianmul and otiw r«f4, tia 00 

Cr. nrUtutlesBld, «M 

910 (» 

TendolUnb*lMMe,wlih l&HirkioBonhaDd. P. 5m- 
a«U, S. Y. 
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Houolala, Oafaii, March 5ih, 1893. 

L. ToCKSB, E8a-**Tbe Hawaiian Islatids are Interest- 
log to the agricnltuml as well as to the commercial com- 
mtinity of the United States, and as coromanications re- 
lative to the agriculture of these islands do not often reach 
your publications^ a letter from a fanner may be accept- 
able. A residence of nearly a year on Oabii, and inter* 
course with individuals of long experience from all of the 
isIandSj have given me the opportunity of obtaining a gen- 
eral knowledge of the state and prospects of agriculture 
in the group. 

The Islands, as is generally known, are of volcanic 
origin, and the surface of the country is for the greater 
part mountainous. Many of the mountains are precipi- 
tous and inaccessible, while others, attaining to the ele- 
Tation of from 8,000 to 14,000 feet, present thousands 
of acres of highly fertile land on their sides, with a very 
gradual slope. On the windward side of the islands, 
which is visited by the greatest amount of rain, the 
mountain sides are generally wooded ; but on the leeward 
in many sections the sides are barren, or slightly covered 
with grass. The mountains are all more or less cut up 
with deep ravines, which constitute an obstacle to travel- 
ing with wheeled vehicles. The elevated lands, at the 
height of from 8,000 to 4,000 feet, are the most favorable 
for raising the productions of temperate countries; the 
diflTerent grains, at this elevation, thrive well. While far 
above, the summits are white with snow, the productions 
of the temperate and tropical regions are within a few 
hours ride of each other, many hundred feet below. Al- 
though generally mountainous, yet there are many level 
tracts; plains from 15 to 20 miles in length and from 8 
to 20 in breadth. Where these are well watered, they 
are the most fertile sections of the land ; but often the 
lack of water will not admit of their being thickly popu- 
lated. 

The climate is salubrious, and different degrees of tern- 
porature can be enjoyed by change of locality. On the 
coast, the thermometer generally ranges from 70^ to 80^, 
and its variation is rarely more than 12^. The trade 
wind, which most constantly prevails, renders the beat 
kes oppressive. The nights are cool and fayorable for 
sleep. 

Our seasons are the wet and dry. Tlie annual rains 
dommence usually in October or November, and until 
April, an uncertainty prevails as to the weather, although 
many weeks oflen pass during this time without a shower. 
During this period Tegetation of every kind takes a re- 
newed start, and the face of the country is clothed in 
green. The planting season coramenees with the rains. 
Qenerally, but one crop can be depended on during the 
year, without the aid of irrigation. At the season of the 
rains, a crop of potatoes, meloDs and sqnasbes may be 
produced (Vom ahnost any loeality aooeaslbie ; hot after 
the dry season sets in, the earth becomes parched and 
dry, and in many trtaoee wide cracks are formed and 
Tegetation withers. 

The soil of the group is formed chiefly of decomposed 
lava, and It is supposed that it will improve In quality as 
thne canscs Its more peHM decompoeftton. There are 
Mti of land on monntaim which seem to be the deeeu- 



posed ashes from some remote volcanic eruption; tbesMl 
is very light and a staff may be easily thrust ie the 
depth of two or three feet beneath the surface } such soil 
is in the highest degree fertfle. 

Although the soil is much of it rich, yet there are 
many obstacles which the farmer is obliged to encounter, 
which are In a high degree discouraging, and which will 
require no small amount of patience and expense to over- 
come. At the season of planting or shortly after, in- 
numerable worms are hatched, and cov^ing the ground 
they destroy fields of tender plants; the grass is devour- 
ed, and the country looks blighted. The rains which 
start Tegetation, also start the worms, which are a spe- 
cies of caterpillar. The attempt to grow peas, and some 
other American garden vegetables has, almost invariably 
proved a failure, and old residents no loi^r attempt to 
cultivate them. The present year, within my own oih> 
servation, fine fields of corn have been cut off, to the 
discouragement and the loss of the owners, who consider 
it too late to plant again. 

These Islands seem to be more particularly adapted to 
the growth of sugar cane and coffee. These two prodne. 
tions will eventually be our staples. The worms do not 
annoy these, or at least do not destroy them. 

Sugar mills, on an extensive scale, are estabilsbed on 
various islands, and coffee plantations are also existing. 
The chief drawback to the success of these two branches 
is the scarcity of laborers, and the high rates which are 
demanded by the Islanders for their services. These wlB 
in time be obviated, as the planters aud others are intro- 
ducing Coolies from China. When we can obtain labor- 
ers at reasonable compensation, we shall then be aUe to 
compete with sitgar-growers in Manilla and elsewhere, 
whose productions now glut the market of California. 
The last year thousands of pounds of coffee wore lost on 
plantations for want of hands to pick it; and many soger 
plantations have been obliged to suspend operations on 
account of this circumstance combined with the depces* 
sion of the market. The quality of sugar here has re» 
cently been much improved by the introduction of ma- 
chinery for drying and refining it. The " Centrifugal 
Sugar Drainer'' now peribrma the work in two or three 
minutes, which by the former method of exposihretothe 
sun took several days. The sugar is removed from the 
drainer in a boautlfVil state of crystallzatlon, and ft is 
now gaining a high reputation in the Califbmia market. 
Those who profess to be Judges of sugar, pronounce that 
of these islands to have more strength and to go further 
than the Manilla and other sugars. The quality of the 
coffee grown here is considered aasecond to none, and the 
future prospects for these branches of agriculture are 
highly flattering as the neighboring states of California 
and Oregon are filling up with settlers, and promise to 
furnish us a market. 

The population of these islands is composed of the 
aborigines, and of emigrants from different civilised na- 
tions. The former oonstitute the body of the people, 
and are beta'een 75 and 80 thousand in number ; the lat* 
ter are the chief movers in every enterprise, and number 
between two and three thousand. Of the foreign popu- 
lation, individuals from the United States constitute the 
gwater pivpertkm. They are ehiefiy wg^ged in tade. 
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and reside at HodoIuIq ; though many are aeattered about 
on the different islands, and arc engaged in pknting, Ice. 

The nathes are of an olive color, or quite shnilar in 
diado to the inside of an English walnut. Many arc 
finely formed, and they are generally above, ratlier than 
below medinm stature. The chiefs ei^cially are men 
of large frame, and are occasionally seenOi ^^^ i^ height, 
and In weigitt, upwards of three hundred pounds. As 
the na^n has become more enHghieaed, many privileges 
bave been granted to the people. Formerly they were 
in a state of slavery to the king and chieft. They po»> 
aessed no land of their own ; but were obliged to culti- 
Tate it for their rulers. At the present time the old sy» 
tcm has been done away with, and the natives are made 
possessors of land In fee simple. 

Their chief production bthe Kab, {arumesc%lentumf) 
trhich in the region of the coast is cultivated in patches, 
and requires constant irrigation. The Kals is about a 
year in attaining maturity. It is propagated by separa- 
ting the stalks from the vegetable and planting it in the 
mud of the patch. This, when cooked, constitutes their 
chief article of diet. 

- The natives are making advaneement in the customs 
and habits of ciTiliaed people. Their honses externally 
and internally are being modeled after the style of foreign 
dwellings so far as they are capable of doing it. 

They are not, as a people, very industrious or enter- 
prising-, but there are some among them who, as they 
gain ideas of business from foreigners, put such knowledge 
to their own use. Imported implements, as plows, 
spades, shovels and hoes,, are becoming quite in demand. 

In the agricultural districts their chief implement in 
breaking up the ground as well as in cultivating the crops, 
is a ^ledes of spear, or an instrument similar to the spade 
used by whalemen. 

* Although their chief attention is given to the cultiva- 
tion of Kals, tbey grow both sweet and Irish potatoes, 
■quashes and melons. The market of Honolulu is also 
aopplied with tomatoes, cabbages, beans, cucumbers and 
onions. 

The mannev of conveying their produce and carrying 
bmdens, is very generally by means of a pole which they 
bear on their shoulders, the weight being attached to the 
extremities. Thus from all sections of the island, tlie 
Batfvcs may be seen on their way to market — some with 
a doaen or two of fowls tied at the one end of their lever 
and halanoed by a pig at the other; other with large 
calabashes enclosed within nets, thus convey their Kals 
or fish. Donkeys and cattle are trained to carry burdens 
on their backs and are v«ry serviceable in crossing preci- 
pieea. I am sir, yours very truly. W. 0. 

A Fine Famu 



The American Farmer contains a description of Shir* 
ley estate on James Blver in Virginia, containing 900 
acres of cultivated land, divided into five fields, from 175 
to 190 acres each. The rotations are com, wheat, clover 
fellow, wheat pasture; thns affording some 8fi0 acres for 
wheat. Rather hard cropping, — ^yet so much better than 
common treatment, that the fallow wheat has been esti- 
mated at 80 buflhels per acre, and that on com land 20 
to 25 bushels^ where once only 12 to 14 were obtabed. 



The corn formerly yielded hot five to seven barrels, now 
10 to 12. One great secret of success is lime, clover, and 
plaster. The wheat drill and reaping machine are used ; 
and threshing performed by mule power, at the rate of 
300 buahels per day, the process of winnowing being 
completed in the barn basement at the same oiteration. 
Complete system and order prevails, and there is a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place. 

w^* 

Steam Sagine for Faxm Work, Ac. 

Ens. CuLTiVATOx — I am a young farmer, and zealous 
in the course of scientific agricultural improvement, in 
other words, I am somewhat of a '* book or reading 
farmer," — a class which numbers but few in this fair and 
beautiful region of Kentucky, where the '' vaiMPaovao 
system'' reigns predominant; and any innovation or de- 
parture from established custom is in " horrible bad re- 
pute." To contend fur the advantages of a different 
mode of farming, for the introduction of labor saving ma* 
chines, manuring, sheltering stock, bestowing more labor 
on the soil. Sec., is considered as quite sufficient evidence 
by our practical farmers, of the vain theoretical and 
visionary notions, which study and the perusal of agrU 
cultural Journals inevitably produce. It may be well 
enough, they say, in the " East," but it is folly to think 
it would do here ; and should one, *' rash enough to expsb 
riment," buy a patent cobcruslier, a seed drill, straw cut- 
ter, or subsoil plow, and npon trial the article itself turns 
out to be a bad one, unfit for the purpose for which it . 
was designed — (as hat, unfortunately, frequently happen- 
ed with me) — ^he is at once laughed at, or pitied as a 
dupe of Yankee ingenuity and cunning. 

Now I must confess, I have been somewhat humbugged 

in purchasing farming tools and machines, and in fiiture 

I mean to be more careful, as well for the sake of my 

purse as the cause of improvement. In accordance with 

which purpose, I beg to make a few inquiries through 

the medium of your paper. I have heard mention made 

of the existence of a portable steam-engine, on wheels 
for fanning pun)Oses, and it has occurrea to me., having 
a great abundance of timber and wood, that I could use 
such a machine to great advantage, as a moving power 
for all the machinery on ui^ farm. How does it answer! 
Is it simple in its construction, and easily managed, and 
what is about the cost of it, and where is it manufactured? 

Can you give mc some information also about com and 
cob cmd)er»--whose is tlie best, the largest, strongest, 
most durable and efficient — the best calculated for crush- 
ing our large ears of corn and in great quantity, f have 
one made by Beal, Lowell, Mass., which is entirely la- 
adequate— too small. Tours, Woonroan. V^rtmillti, 
Ky., 1852. 

Hoard & Bradford, Watertown, N. T., manufacture 
steam engines for farm purposes, at low prices, viz : i 
horse power for $76; 1 horse, $110; 2 horse $1G0; 8 
horse, with cut off', $250; 4 horse with cut off, $325. 

Engines for farm purposes have not been tried much 
in this country ; and their value as compared to horses,* 
is yet to be proved. On large farms in England, where 
horse-keep is dear, and coal is cheap, they are used to 
great advantage. 

Cob-crushers are sold at Baltimore by Sinclair Ik, Co., 
and by Whitman k Co., as that place is in the region of 
large corn and large ears, it is quite probable that they 
would exactly suit Kentucky cobs. 
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'VnaMMaaXLo BsohanfM of Fruiti. 



Hxchanget of fruits, perishable and durable, between 
pomologists, U an old practice ; but it has been mostly 
qonducted between near neighbors only, that is those not 
more than five hundred, or a thousand miles at furthest, 
asunder. European varieties, we were compelled to 
ft'uit ft>r ourselves, before we could get even an indis- 
tinct sight of them -, we could not in the first place know 
any thing of their qualities as grown across the water; 
aor, in the next, compare their qualities as ripened there, 
with those matured under our own skies and sun. But 
the way in which the brine is now cut by steamers be- 
tween the two continents, is about to remove these diffi- 
culties. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society re- 
oeived, last autumn, from Leroy's nursery in France, 
upwards of 175 varieties of fruits, including 116 of pears, 
86 of apples, besides other smaller kinds. Notwithstand- 
ing their journey first to Liverpool, then to New-Tork, 
with a week's delay at the latter place before reaching 
Boston, a large portion of them were in perfect order for 
examination and comparison. 

. The Biurrt Ranci thus received, remarks CM. Ho- 
TIT in his Magazine, '^ though prematurely ripened, was 
one of the finest pears fre have tasted, and almost or 
quite equal to the Winter Kelis. The specimen weighed 
aearly a pound, and was exceedingly fine. It scarcely 
teems possible that our Beurre Ranee can be the same ; 
though it is hardly possible that it should be otherwise, 
•s it has been received iVoro the London Horticultural 
Society and other sources, both in England, France, and 
Belgium. Mr. Thompson has described it as the *' best 
very late pear;" and we may add, so far as this speci- 
men would allow na to Judge, that he has not overrated 
itaexoeUence.'' 



ground so much as to destroy all vegetation— this tret 
retained its fruit until ripening, excepting last year. 

The cultivators of this fruit are entirely discouraged. 
One object in this communication is to inq«h«, and if 
possible, to ascertain from you or any of your subscri- 
bers, through the Cultivator, if the curculio has ever 
been known to absent itself from any district where itha« 
been known to be prevalent — ^if not, then we may as 
well cut down our trees at once. Before the appearance 
of this insect, finer plums were never grown, perhapo, 
than in this section, fine crops being obtained from graft- 
ing on the wild plum (Prunus americana,) in three or 
four years timft 

Southern Michigan is w^l adapted to the growing oC 

fruit, producing many of the finest varieties; and wbea 

the grea^ chain of railroads shall be completed connects 

ing it with New- York, you may calculate on finding aa 

article in your markets that will not be surpassed. Bat 

enough for the present. Perhaps I may resume this sob* 

ject hereaOer, if agreeable. B.J. H. jidrian,Feb.,lS5Z, 

*•* 

Splittiiig Frosen Ttmber— TtanlMr Ohaliuk 
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The Onroulio in Michigan. 



Eds. Gultivatob — ^I was a constant reader of the 
Cultivator for the first fourteen years of its existence, and 
I have no doubt I have lost much in being without it for 
the last three or four years, and intend to procure the 
absent volumes the first opportunity. 

I propose in this communication to speak of the pro- 
grem of the curculio in southern Michigan. I have been 
a resident of Lenawee county for the last eighteen years. 
The first depredations of this insect commenced about 
six years ago, the first season attacking a few only of our 
cthoioest plums; the succeeding year they were more 
numerous, and since, continuing to increase from year to 
year, puncturing every variety of plums, and also cher- 
ries, to considerable extent, and in some instances peaches 
and even apples. All reputed remedies have utterly 
fkiled to save the fruit the last season. Previous to last 
year, those who were careful to jar their trees daily for 
two or three weeks, and destroying the captured rebels, 
succeeded in saving a portion of their fruit. But the last 
season, this practice too was an entire failure ; even when 
persevered in for months. In some sections of our coun- 
try confining hogs to the plum orchard has been tbonght 
advantageous, and which has been the practice of the 
writer with signal success until within two years — ^my 
hofi beit^ regularly fbd nnder one tree, treading the 



Ens. CvLTiTATOK — ^It is well known that timber splits 
freer, and with fewer splinters, when froien, (indeed the 
frost alone is known to q>lit open the largest trees;) be> 
sides the farmer is most at leisure at this season of the 
year, and the only dHBculty is to prevent the we4ges 
from flying out. 

To avoid this, have your wedges made of iron witii 
full comers, then, with a sharp cold-chisel, cut beards w 
the comers, and if your timber is not wnusually Unigh ft 
will not be necessary to pick up the wedge aAereach 
blow of the beetle. It is admitted that wbea timber Is 
frosen, the split is more likely '* to run out,'^ hat ^StaX Is 
of little consequence for fuel or fencing either, whesa 
timber is plenty. * 

When a farmer needs a strong chain for drawing tisi- 
her and rocks, he goes to the village bladcsmith and pays 
him from twelve to seventeen cents per pound fora heavy 
chain, with links from three to five inches long, or per- 
haps he pays two or three cents per pound for a few yards 
of cast off cable or rigging chain. In either case, he 
makes a better bargain for his blacksmith than he does 
for himself. 

A better policy is to buy at a ship fhrmshing store, w 

elsewhere, for nine cents or less per pound, from flftoMi 

to eighteen feet of rigging chain, made of the best r9> 

fined fa'on, of the size of 7-16 inch, then hArVe a good 

hook with short shank put on esch end, bnt donthav«a 

swivel or any long links put in it to hook into, ihr 

they will be worse than aseles, as they do not reodmr 

A-eely through the hooks, and are more likely to brsak 

than other parts of the chain. 

To *^ hook np/' instead of the loqg links, some have 
a crotched hook to hook astride the chain, and if well 
made they answer a good purpose, bnt there is a method 
of tying which is neariy as good. First draw the end 
through the yoke rh)g as fer as yon wish to shorten, then 
pass it across the cliatn and up through the loop ; then 
hook back around the chain, and if the diank of the 
hook is not too long, it will keep its place perfectly. A 
chain of the above description will stand almost anj 
service, and ft>r many fermers one made of | inch iroa, 
will be amply suflicient and much lighter to handle. V. 
Wuttrbury^ Niw-Havem coimly^ CL, Jmn. 21| IMi. 
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PlKUmui RavImvwL 



The readers of the Calti valor for April, were treated 
to an artiole claimiDg to be a Rtvievo of the '' Dai- 
ryman's Maaval,'' edited by Gufti>oji Evajis; and 
were It, as pretended, a fair and candid expose of tlie 
▼oiame in question, there would be bo occasion for call* 
fog the attention of its readers to the subject a second 
tlne^ 

PlatanuB, like a surgeon well hardened by the sight 
of flowing blood and flayed muscles, opens the subject 
with a masterly cuU Hear hiin: *' Book-making is wor- 
king wonderful progress iu these United States. Gen* 
nine tttdkorthip is quite another thing, * * and the 
work now presented is a genuine, unadulterated type of 
tbe hw>k'M9king genus.'' 

If ay we not suggest that a genuine review of a new 
book, whether meritorious or otherwise, involves a de- 
gree of responsibility to the book-maker , as well as to the 
reading public, over whose education and purses our re- 
Tiewer watches with such paternal solicitude. Would not 
QOttrtesy alone, dictate that the court hear the case be- 
ISn« Judg-meai is pronounced) But here tlie grave Judge 
2»as decUred the verdict even before favoring us with a 
tingle reaton. Thus the reader is prepared for a hearing 
of Uie subject. One can but remarlc a degree of acerbi- 
ty in Piatanus' wlK>le manner and tone, that forcibly re- 
nlnds the nasder of the mastiff in the old fable ^ tor he 
cannot speak of the ** clear laige type, good print, and 
good paper," all of which he places to the book-niaker^s 
credit, without almost complaining of it. In such a re- 
view, one cannot (ail to a^e its author, (in imagination, 
mt least.) rise late in the morning, throw off his night-cap, 
and without washing his face, seize his Den, and wreak 
lus vengeance upon some imagined insult received late 
the evening previous, by dashing off a hasty review of 
«Mne hai&read, luckless author. Woe to the victim! 

Platanus, In his review, is vulnerable either to the 
diarge of yfil/ulmUrepreeentationj or of an unpardona' 
hie dewree of ignorance upon subjects where much pre- 
lendeJ wisdom is displayed. 

This charge I propose to substantiate. In the first 
place, be promisss to deal with the book-maker candid- 
ly : how candidly we shall see. 

Next, Mr. Platanus turns up his nose at the idea sug- 
gested near the close of the third chapter, relative to im- 
proving the present race of cows, by rearing calves from 
the best milkers only, both male and female. This every 
man of sense roust know is the only practical mode of ge- 
nerally improving dairy stock at present, for the supply of 
8hort-horns, or other pure blood animals approved for 
the dairy, is by far too limited to furnish a tithe of the 
•tock, If such alone are to be used. Now which is the 
wisest course — ^to persist in milking indiscriminately eve- 
ay heifer, no matter how poor, till a supply of improved 
animals can be produced, or may we have tlie privilege 
of selecting? 

Particular attention is called to the fact, that certain 
extracts from the " Encyclopedia of Geography," are 
acknowUdgedj leading the reader to infer that other ex- 
tracts and quotations are not acknowledged — when the 
Imth is, all the borrowed matter in the work is particu- 
larly acknowledged, either by references or points, and 
generally in the preface. To allow such an inference, is 
unjust and libelotte. 

He says Chapter TV *' opens rich," on the history of 
improved Shart'kome. Now I wish the reader would 
examine his comments on this subject before proceed- 
ing any farther, (as in this appears to rest the burden of 
his message,) and then compare the Unguage quoted 
fh>m the '' Manual," with Tonatt*s History of this fine 
race of cattle, given on page 229 of his '' Treatise on Cat- 
tle." After ^ving a history of the bull Hubback, he 
says: "It has been remarked that we have at present no 
sufierior horses on the turf which do not boast the blood 
of the Godolphin Arabian ; so it may be asserted that we 
have no superior Sbort-homs which do not claim descent 
nearly or remotely, from Hubback." Then in a note he 
adds: '' This is true, because Hubhoek was the sire of the 
dam of Mr. Charles Colling's bull Fojambe, wlio was the 
gnodske of Favorite, and there oan be do doubt tliat 



there has not been for many years, any superior Short- 
horn who has uot descended from Favorite^'' So tlie 
matter must be left between Pkttanus and Youatt; and 
if Platanus is interested in any family of Short-horns not 
descended from Hubback, Mr. Yoiiatt would not pro« 
nAunce tliem " superior." Who is tlie best prepared te 
Judge of these matters? An American, (for I suppose 
Platanus is one,) or an Englishman like Youatt, who has 
spent his life aiuoug tlie improved Short-horns. 

In relation to the Galloway cow referred to, Youatt 
says: '< Mr. Colling's Short-born bull Bolingbroke, (a 
descendant of Hubback,) was put to a beautiful red- 
polled Galloway cow, and the product being a bull calf, 
was in due time put to Johanna, a xiure Sliort-hom. 
She also produced a bull calf. This grandson of Boling- 
broke, was the sire of the cow Lady, by another Short* 
horn dam, and from L4idy has sprung the highl}* value*- 
ble family termed in reproach tiie Alloy. How far the 
alloy was derogatory, let facts testify." Then comes the 
bill of sales made by Mr. Charles Colling in 1810, rai»> 
ittg for cows, from $176 to $2,000— for bulls, from $276 
tx> $5,000 — ^for bull calves, from $76 to $760, and so on. 
I can only wish that there was sjiaoe to extend the inte- 
resting quotations from YMiatt. 

The reader will see where the quarrel lies, and I more 
than half 8U8i>ect that the " Mamial" has been transfomK 
ed from a " well printed volume," to a kobbtf*koree. 

The book*maker is next reprimanded for once using 
the term Devonshire instead of Devon, This does ap* 
pear like a email bitej scarcely a nibble ^ yet let us call 
up the shades of Youatt again. From r»age 14 to 20^ 
this gri*at author, (I sup{Kiee he may be ca11e<l,) has fall- 
en into the same blunder no less than ten times.* Is this 
ignorance in Platanus. or malice prepense? 

In relation to Devon cows, there is either a wilful ini»» 
representation, or gross ignorance displayed. Platanus 
makes the Manual read, *' The author puts them do\rn as 
no milkers, and consequently in their high blo(K], unflt for 
the dairy." Now if you ever buy one of these books, (for 
they are made to sell!!) you will find it to read thus-* 
** But for the dairy the pure Devon can boast but few 
excellencies,' the principal are their hardiness and the 
richness of their milk. Yet some crosses with our na- 
tive breeds have produced the best of milkers, both by 
quality and quantity. Undoubtedly dairymen located 
in cold, elevated, and less fertile regions, will find this 
race of cows, or judicious grades of natives and Devons, 
a more profitable stock than the Short-horns.*' How 
much more mognaniroous it would be in a reviewer to 
have said nothing about this matter, or else given hit 
readers a short extract, which would give all a Just ide* 
of the subject. 

Of Devons for the dairy, Youatt says, page 20 — '* for 
the Dairy, the Noiih Devons mua be acknowleded to be 
inferior to several other breeds. Their milk is good, and 
yields more than an average proportion of cream and but- 
ter, but it is deficient in quantity. There are those, how- 
ever, and no mean judges, who deny this, and select the 
North Devons even for the Dairy." How much docsthie 
differ in import from the paragraph quoted from the 
''Manual," and who can be expected to be a better 
judge in this matter than Youatt? 

From what is said about breeding for the dairy, the 
readers of Platanus would get an idea that the introduc- 
tion of Short-horn blood, by the use of such bulls with 
the native cows, was entirely overlooked or diM^arded by 
the author of the Manual. The fact is, more than half 
the chapter devoted to this subject, is upon the very sub- 
ject of recommending such crosses, containing many evi- 
dences, both from American and European dairymen, fai 
favor of Short-horn grade heifers for the dairy. Yet our 
reviewer has argued the subject as though it was an idea 
entirely new, both to the author and readers of tlie re- 
view. What can be more unjust in a reviewer, than a 
course like thisf One short extract may serve to con- 
vince the reader of Platanus' implied libel. He speaks 
wisely of the pedigree of the " Creampots." What says 
the Aamial on tlie same subject, page 87 — " There can 
be no doubt that Coelobs. a grandson of Mr. Colling*S 
bull Comet, caused a great improrement in the stock of 
Maasacbtuetts, and other sectkms, where his progeny 
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were introduced. The rariety to which Col. Jaqcks 
gket the muneof the " Creampot breed," origimited from 
m crom wHb Ccelebe, with two remarkable cows leleeted 
ftem what is caUed the native stock of tlie country/' 
Ml PhUanoa borrow his favorite idea from the book be 
to cordially condemns, or has he Short-horn bolls to 
•ell? 

Vest, the book-maker is very politely supposed not to 
Mpredate the importance of something that Johnston, 
Bprengel, or somebody else, has written on the snbject 
eC milk, &c., because, forsooth, it was not all put into 
the book! 

Chapter VIII. be says ** is all very well," Sic. When 
I came to this, it did ^pear as though Platanus was get- 
ting better natured, but, alas! the "poetry" quoted, 
oflTended his taste, and the next two chapters are attack- 
ed with a reogeanee. 

He says th^ are made np of extracts, '' chiefly from 
the New.York State Agricultural Society,'* and adds, 
'* although a considerable amount of detached informa- 
tion is given, it is not of a kind to instruct dairymen in 
the detail, or in the snccessful prosecution of his busi- 
Mss." It is tme that tliese two chapters contain copious 
extracts from this very reliable source, but it is not true 
thai they are made up of extracts from any one or more 
fenroes. On the contrary, such practical suggestions are 
Interspersed as long observation has shown necessary to 
the suecessftil manufacture of cheese and butter. What 
a pity it Is though, that the State Society have qwnt so 
Bttch time and money, to disseminate information, so 
worthlefs to the American dairyman? 

But seriously, who is best prepared to judge of the 
character and merits of this part of the " manual," 
Platanus, or practical dairymen of unquestionable skill 
in their business? Hear what Alomzo L. Fish, Esq., of 
Litchfield, Herkimer co., says of it: — ^* I am convinced 
from a perusal of Mr. Evaus' work, that the special aim 
of the author is to give practical value to its contents, 
Mid well has he succeeded in bis object. There are many 
articles in the work, each of which is of far more value 
to the dairyman or grazier, than the price of the work, 
•nd no family that has the use of one cow, should be 
without one. Alouso L. Fish. Litchfield j Sept. 8,1851." 

Mr. Fish is too well known, both at home and abroad, 
M a successful dairyman, to require any comments on 
his opinions. 

Here is the opinion of Abraham Hall, Esq., of Floyd, 
Ouetda CO., well and widely known as a dairyman: 

" From an examination of Mr. Evans' work on cheese 
nakingt &e., I firmly believe it to be a valuable treatise, 
giving information in every particular, so that a person 
scarcely can fail of making a good cheese who studies it 
attentively. Likewise some valuable advice as to select- 
ing and raising cows for the dairy, diseases, &c. Abxa- 
UAU Hall. Floyd, Oct, 4, 1851." 

The extracts from Youatt on diseases, our reviewer 
would prefer to leave in the English book. So would 
the book-maker, if it were accessible to the American 
dairymen generally; but as it is not, except at an exor- 
bitant price, it was thought advisable by dairymen and 
others to devote a little space to diseaseM. 

The apologies at the close are as well appreciated as 
the unfitly of the book-maker will permit. 

The work is sold by agents who will find it a ready sale ; 
a few more active responsible agents will be employed on 
ikvorablo terms; address the author at Whitesboro, 
Onekla eo., N. T. GuanoN Evams. 
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Dmisn FsvxT.— Horace Greely, in his letters from 

Paris, expresses the opinion that nicely prepared dried 

peaches would find a ready sale in London and other 

markets, if pains were taken to introdnoe the article to 

public notice. May we not reasonably believe that an 

enormous business is yet to ojicn to this country, in the 

Ibrm of the culture and skilful drying the very best fVuits 

Ibr exportation,their weight being thus so greatly reduced 

as to render the cost of transportation to a comparative- 
ly small sum? 



Wiinwaitir ^ar VentQatioii. 

E^s. Cvuitatoh — The proper veotilatkm of dwelUag 
houses is, I think, too generally regarded with little at* 
tention; and from reading the recommendation of your 
c(»re8(iODdent, I determined to state a few facts on the 
snb)ect. 

" A person inhales 800 cubic feet of air m 24 hours. 
The inhaled air should contain one-fifth oxyen. At every 
inhalation a portion of the oxygen penetrates the vascn* 
lar membrane (of the lungs,) and unites with the blood, 
which, at the same time, emits a certain amount of car* 
bonic acid gas, which unfits the air to be respired a 8eo> 
ond time. 

" There is passing from the skin and the longs, mor» 
than two pounds of waste matter in 24 hours. This is 
diffused through the air in the room, and if this impure 
air be not changed, it will be inhaled into the lungs. 

'* Let the air broome vitiated, whether from the ab- 
straction of oxygen, an excess of carbonic acid gas, or 
the exhalations of the lungs and skin, and it will have m 
deleterious effect on the system, by rendering the drca- 
lating fluid, (blood,) impure. For thb reason, in work* 
shopS; churcnes, and dwelling-houses, pure air should be 
admitted freely and constantly, and the inipnre and viti- 
ated air permitted to escape. This is of more Impor- 
tance than the warming of houses. We can ooropensate 
for the deficiency of a stove, by an extra garment, or aD 
increased quantity of food ; but neither garment, exer- 
cise nor foi>d, will compensate for pure air. 

''Above all, the sleeping rooms should be so ventilated 
that the air in the morning will be as pure as when re- 
tiring to rest in the evening. Ventilation of the room 
would prevent morning headaches, and the wantof app^ 
tite, so common to the i<eeble. 

*' Every room should be so constrneted that pure air 
can be admitted fVeely, as impure air tends to weaken 
and destroy the system. The impure air of deeping- 
rooms is probably more ruinous than intemperance. 
Look around the country, and those who are most ex- 
posed, who live in huts but little superior to the sheds 
that shelter the farmer's flocks, are found to be most 
healthy and robust.'^ 

I have extracted thus largely from Caltih Cuttke, 
M. D., because he is authority of so high character, that 
no one can gainsay. 

What shall we then say to our friend J.'s, aad all at 
milar plans, for shutting out heaven's choicest blessing 
from our homes. 

Nature has built a fire in our own bosoms suflicient to 
keep us *' warm and comfortable," if we dot stifle It. 
Oxygen is the supporter of combustion ; and when we 
inhale pure air, the same chemical process is going on ia 
our lungs, that is taking place in a stove to generate heat. 
And farther, the same oxygen from the air which unites 
with the blood, thus generating heat, is carried by the 
blood to every point of the system, uniting again witli 
other materials, to form the various tissues of the body, 
thus creating heat at every point. 

The man that passes half of the thue in exercise in the 

open air, may, perhaps, endure such eomfbrt ; bet how 

can we expect women and children to live in hot and vftia* 

ted ahr. All know that warm air becomes rarifled, so that 

the woman whose chest is contracted to two-thirds, or 

one-half its natural size, will receive but a small share 

of the oxygen nature has intended for her use. J. L. 

PoPK. Manliui, Mmrth 28, 1852. 

•%• 
DsAK Swift said with much truth, "It is useless to 
attempt to reason a man out of a thing he never was lea- 
soned into." The best argument will be thrown awaj 
upon a fool. 
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BtntoUiy mra FMio«b 

"We have, for more than ten yeira, experimented with 
wire fences. Some of the experiments were rB<lurcg,ajid 
a few were snccessful. A diSbrence of opinion eitata as 
to their real vilue; and like everything else which haanot 
been fully gubmitted to the test of experience, this diSur- 
ence wiQ continue for some yetn to come, till eitensire 
actual trial shall decide the point for all. Our object 
ii not, at preKDt, to diamflE this matter, but merely to 
explain the best model of ttretchlng the viret, as onthis 
depends essentiaHf the success of the fence, and maDy 
bare fonnd mocb difficulty in this respect. 

The general practice 



now iSjtoaetaitdbraca 
firmly, two large potfa, 
■OMO bupdreds of leet 
ttaniider, be tween 
which the wires are 
tightly drawD, the 
smaller Intermediate 
po«ta aerrins only to 
keep tkem Id their 
proper position. Tho 
first thing, therefore, 
b to secnie one end of 
each wire to the first 
post. Th'j we have 
fonnd mott eadly and 
perfectly effected, aa 
ibllows : Bore holes 
tbroogb Ibe posts at 
the several height* re- 
quired for the wire, , 
I and in the direction 1 
they are to pasg, these : 
boles being about twice 
the diameter of the wire. 
Kext procure a strong wood- 
en rod, ahout an inch o 
Incli and a half in diameter, 
with a lengtL equal to the 
hi^bt «f the fenoe. Pass 
each end of the wire through 
tbe peat, and then beod the 
•ad into * loop, like that 
sttownln Fig. 1. Next pass 
tlM rod through each loop, 
and bringing it up Tertk*lly 
to the side of the poat, let the 
wirea be forcibly drawn agahut 
tt. In this way each end 
passes TOBDd the rod, and then 
letuma through the post. Fig. 
2. It will thus sustain any 
required degree of tenuon. 

The other ends are to be 
pened Ihrongb holea En the 
other large post, of Just snffl- 
ctent Bze to admit their pas- 
■age, and a tew of the Inter- 
tnediate posts placed between, 
to wbicb the wires are to ba 




loosely stapled, asd tben the main pro 

of BtTCtching them. This may be effected in two diflbr- 

ent ways, which we shall proceed to describe. 

The most tiraple and cheap mode la, first, to saw off 
IVom a round stick, 8 or 4 inches In diameter, small pie* 
ces <»' ToUers, about 7 or Sinchea lonf ; and tben by sav- 
ing In an hwh on each tide, and spUttli^ off with an aie, 
to form a tenon ou each of these rollers, A hole is then 
bored with a gimlet Into their sidea, and one inch of the 
end of the wire, bent at right angles, ts drlnn Into tfab 
hole, to prcTcnt the wire from slipping as the roller Ii 
turned — Fig. 8. The wooden wrench, Fig.4.,lB thenap> 
piled to the roller, and turned till the wire l« tightly 
drawn, when Ute board a, Fig, 6, Is nailed to the roller 
to prevent Its moving Each la tbuasoccesilvely treated, 
till all the wtrea of the ftooe are sufficiently tlghteoBd. 

Bubatantial method Is 
thoivn In Fig. 6, (ilie 
brace being oniiited,) 
where two posts are pla- 
ced about two inchea 
apart, and two-inch au- 
gur holes bored through 
l>otb, to receive the rol- 
lers for the wires. These 
rollers are made of pla- 
ces two Inches aquare, 
(a) dressed round, with 
a small portion led 
square at one end, — 
These are inserted into 
the augur boles, tho 
wires attached to them 
by gimlet boles, and the; F\g.e. 

are turned by means of the wrench d, till the wires an 
flrnily stretched, Tlien, while the wreuchlsstUI atUched 
to them, each la succeidvely driven in with an axe, till 
the square corners prDvont them ftom turning. The wire* 
may be easily, and at any time, slackened or made tight, 
by driviog these pin rollers back again, and applying the 
wrench. The expansion and cantraclion, between the 
severest cold of winter, and the greatest heal of summer, 
is about one inch in a hundred feet. 

One great cause of failure in wire fences, Ir poor wire. 

We have found that a smart anhiial could not break the 

best No.? telegraph annealed wire, while one three times 

as large, of poorer materials, was soai^ed like burnt 6«z, 

huUuck dashing against it. 



Eh-boosts im coiHtOTioa wiiH Hoxaa-scABLia.— 
The practice of allowing fowls to roost in the same apart- 
ment with hones, though followed by some formers, 
out to be discountenanced. ALBKar Tonn, of Smith- 
field, B. I,, states In the Rural Niw-Terktr, that be bad 
■ horse became covered with " hen-lice" trota fowU 
roosting near the stall. The animal was seriously li^ured , 
before the cause of tho trouble was ascertained. He 
rubbed out his mun and tail, and was continually UUng 
himself, to obtain relief fhmi the Irritation which the 
rermln produced. The lice may be killed by tobacco 
r, inlpbiir, or oil. 
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8lia*p Hns1i«ndrjr on Um Praitlet. 

Can Sheep Hutbandry be aucceerfully and profitably 
jMroeeculedf on the Prairiee of Illinois, Iowa, and the 
bordering Statee and Territorieef 

Emi. CuiffiVATom^^o lltUe has yet been successfully 
done en the western prairies, in the production of wool, 
that the discussion of the subject through the columns 
of the Cnltivator, might doubtless be interesting and 
profitable to many of its readers. It certainly does not 
require the power of proi^ecying, to determine the 
ultimate destiny of the west. As an agricultural country 
the upper Mississippi valley must shortly stand at the 
head of all other portions of the Union, if quality, quan- 
tity, and cheapness of production, be the standard for 
deckling this matter. This may be said without disparage- 
ment to any other section of the country, and the most 
(kvored spots in Kew-York and Ohio ; although beyond 
doubt, possessing many advantages and charms, and to a 
certain extent vastly productive in everything that would 
indicate a high state of civilization and power ; yet when 
compared to the mighty natural elements of production 
of the far west, they become immeasurably insignificant! 
To no branch of husbandry are the high rolling prairies of 
the west, better adapted than for the grazing of sheep. 
Although it is a subject so fertile in interest and impor- 
tance, that a volume might be written upon it, yet the 
fbw ideas, iiicts, and deductions therefrom, that may be 
condensed within the limits of two pages of this maga- 
dne, will be none the less interesting to those who desire 
to become acquainted with the natural resources of the 
west, and especially with the interesting subject under 
notice. 

Sheep, in no portion of the hilly regions of New Eng- 
land, uniformly enjoy better health, nor produce a finer, 
stronger, and fairer sample of wool, than on the dry roll- 
ing prairies of Illhiois and Iowa. The comparative cost 
of production, may be somewhat conjectured, from the 
relative cost of land, the character of the herbage, and 
the facilities for transporting the article to market. The 
most extensive sheep ranges east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, are valued at from $20 to $40 per acre ; and the 
natural herbage on this expensive land, in an average of 
seasons, will not sustain more thanySre sheep per acre, in 
a good healthy condition. This is by far too high an es- 
timate, but for argument sake it will be allowed. If the 
artificial g^rasses bo cultivated, and gypsum and other 
stimulating manures be employed, ««ven/tf//groum sheey 
per acre, may be carried through the spring, summer, 
and autumn seasons, by having small enclosures, and 
ft«quently changing the fiocks from one field to another. 
Neither of these results can be attained on any other than 
the very best quantity of land, and will require very care- 
ful attention on the part of the owner or manager of the 
flock. With the present extraordinary high prices, no 
branch of farming pays so well, on moderately high 
priced land, as wool and mutton. It is not probable that 
those prices can long be sustained, neither, on the other 
hand J need thero be anticipated a ruinous depression in 
the wool markets of the nnion, from the fact that the 
demand will increase with the increased production of the 
article. It may be well, however, for the farmers, who 



are directly interested in this buiinefls, to keep well poated 
up on the great leading features, which in Aiture y earn 
will govern the American wool markets. 

As an hypothesis to base a few arguments and conclu- 
sions, we shall suppose a point below which the eastern 
wool grower could not reach, without entailing loss and 
ruin. This standard need not be lower than 25 cents 
per pound for fine wool, and 20 cents per pound for the 
long coarse staples. Admitting this position, we shall 
presently prove that those prices will afibrd as high a 
profit to the prairie farmer as is now obtained for wool^ 
by those who employ high priced lands, and that too of 
an inferior quality, for the production of a rich indige- 
nous herbage. 

For many years to come there is no necessity for the 
owner of a flock of sheep, in either Illinois, Iowa, South* 
em Minnesota and Wisconsin, to invest a cent of money 
in the purchase of lands for the pasturage of sheep. T&e 
open prairie, of a suitable quality for the business, is 
sufficiently abundant to %tock all the sheep in theunian^ 
within the limits of either of the states of Illinois and 
Iowa. The latter state is more especially adapted for 
sheep husbandry than Illinois, on account of the high 
rolling character of the prairies, and the total absence 
of swamps, marshes, and low unproductive wet lands. 
This feature applies to the whole state, whereas in IIIi- 
nois, it is confined to about one-third of its area. The ar- 
gument still holds good, that the entire flocks of the union 
may be driven on to the prairies with impunity, and be 
fed at the public crib, for an almost indefinite period of 
years, without costing a cent per head, excepting the su- 
pervision of the shepherd. A very important feature con- 
nected with tlie pasturage of extensive flocks of sheep on 
an open prairie country, might be overlooked by a merely 
casual observer. The coai-se natural grasses which are 
very abundant in variety, as the land becomes closely 
pastured, give way for those of a finer and more delicate 
quality, and the sheep selecting the finer kinds In pre- 
ference, head this species of herbage down so close, that 
it constantly thickens on the surface of the ground, and 
thus crowds out and destroys the coarser and rejected 
varieties. By this process and other Influences favoring 
the eradication of the wild and coarse grasses, sudi as 
mowing for prairie hay and burning the surface by fires, 
the ground becomes closely matted with a rank growth 
of white clover, and the finest qualities of May and June 
grasses, which afford a richer and more appropriate de« 
scription of pasturage, than can be met with in any other 
country of which we have knowledge. 

The white clover does not appear to be so natural to 
those localities where the subsoil is loose and sandy, as 
upon those of a more retentive nature ; but by far the 
largest portion of the dry prairies favor its groi^ih to a 
much greater degree than the soi*s of any other portion 
of this continent, with which we have become acquainted ; 
and this plant, in connection with several other domesti- 
cated grasses, afibrds a rich and abundant pasturage, es- 
pecially adapted for sheep, such as no where else can be 
found. Aside from the natural tendency of the soil for 
the production of the most delicate and nutritious varie- 
ties of grasses, it has a never failing supply of the nu- 
merous q>ecies of prairie grasses which all more or leal 
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i^^^NTopriftte for the grazing of sheep. The gnas that 
aprlDgs tip directly after the burning of the prairies, is 
prefered above all others by stock of all kinds, and even 
a young tender growth of timothy and herd^gntss would 
be rejected by all kinds of domestic animals, and the 
prairie grass wonld be eaten in preference. This is pre- 
dsely the case in the spring and early summer months, 
and so passionately fond are sheep and other stock of 
the coarse prairie herbage, that large plots of ground 
completely covered with herds grass have been known to 
remain untouched by stock, during the whole of the 
early part of summer, and the wild grasses immediately 
adjoining them have been closely grazed by the animals 
roaming at will over the prairies. It is proper, however, 
to add thai by the months of July and August, the herds 
grass is preferred, and by the setting in of winter it be- 
comes closely eaten to the ground, unless fires had been 
allowed to pass over the prairies, in the early part of au- 
tamn, in which case the young prairie grass would be 
•gain prefered. 

MThere sheep husbandry is engaged in on an extensive 
scale, there are many things deserving attention ; and 
those who may attempt it, would do well to give the 
whole matter a minute examination before making a heavy 
ozpenditure of this kind. So far as the pasturage of 
sheep is concerned their need be no misapprehenirfons on 
that score. The sheep will get uncommonly fat, so much 
•o that whole flocks will be fit for market, by the month 
of Ifovember, and that too by grazing upon the open 
prairies. But when the business of wintering them is 
duly oonstdered| a serious drawback upon the profits of 
the operation is presented. Prairie hay is at the best, a 
Tery doubtful description of provender to successfully 
carry a flock of sheep through an Illinois or Iowa winter. 
The article itself is too barren in saccharine and mucil- 
lagineotts matter, to be an appropriate food for winter- 
ing sheep; and besides its natural coarse and harsh cha- 
racter adapts it better for the wintering of horses and 
homed cattle, than for the more delicately formed sheep. 
In short no one need attempt wintering sheep on prairie 
bay alone, and it would be decidedly preferable to re- 
ject it entirely, and provide a quality of winter proven- 
der suited to the wants and habits of those animals. 

Well cured timothy, red clover, and herdsgrass hay, 
are among the cheapest articles that can be provided for 
the wintering of sbeep. Two tons per acre may to a cer- 
tainty be obtained of either of those grasses, in an ave- 
rage of seasons, and by good management, three tons per 
acre will more frequently be had than a less quantity. 
Kowing machines of the most perfect and reliable cha- 
racter may be had for $150, that will mow grass in as 
perfect a manner as can be done by the common scythe, 
and at one third the cost; which in connection with the 
use of a revolving horse rake, and also the cheapness of 
the land, will reduce the actual cost of the hay so low, 
that the expense of wintering the sheep, after all, will be 
nominal, compared with the cost in the Kew England 
states. Where clover culture is adopted to any consider- 
able extent, a very abundant supply of wholesome win- 
ter food for sheep may be had, by allowing the whole of 
ti|e second crop to remain on the ground undisturbed by 
stock, commendqg with die moBtb of August and end- 



Ing with October. During those throe months a full 
average crop will cover the ground, and during the periods 
that the surface of the land is either frozen or dry, the 
flocks may roam at pleasure over the clover fields, and 
the additional food they will require will be merely nomi^ 
nal, and the actual cost of such pasturage will be made 
good, by the superior condition the land will be in for 
the succeeding crop. Hay and winter pasturage coon- 
bined, even under the most favorable circumstances, are 
not sufficient to carry sheep through a four month winter 
in as good condition, as they were in autumn; and noth- 
ing short of this result should satisfy a provident hus- 
bandman. The cultivation of oats and root crops, may 
be economically prosecuted in a prairie country, in oon> 
nection with the rearing and feeding of sheep ; and no 
one should attempt the business, unless he be well pre> 
pared to provide his flocks with a liberal supply of water, 
food and shelter, to protect them from the chilly blasts 
of winds, rain, and snow storms that fVequently occur on 
an unprotected prairie country. 

A mere casual observer can form no conception of the 
capacity of the great western prairies, for the rearing 
and feeding of sheep, and all other domestK animals. It 
requires a personal inspection, and a free and liberal in* 
tercourse with the practical farmers, and a careful in- 
spection of their flocks, and their modes of managhig 
them, to determine correctly of the applicability of the 
country for this or any other pursuit. The unimproved 
soil suited for the purpose is so abundant that it would 
be unwise to purchase it for summer ranges for sbeep, 
but for wintering the flocks provision must be made (Vom 
the uncultivated enclosed grounds. At the head of all 
the large streams, small spring streams, are abundant and 
the land invariably in those sections lies high and dry 
possessing a soil of some eighteen inches in depth, that 
cannot be surpassed for the production of rich herbage, 
either natural or artificial. W. G. Edvundsoh. feo- 
kukf Iowa. 
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Messbs. Editors — In the last Cultitivator, is a letter 
fVom Prof. J. P. KoKTON, relating to the manner la 
which cattle are wintered in some of the towns in this 
valley, and I am not disposed to contradict a single 
word he has said ; this unfarmer-like course has always 
been practiced by some who are called large farmers in 
this vicinity. A portion of the present farming popula* 
lion, and their ancestors before them, have forever acted 
upon the principle of the man who carried the stone to 
mill in one end of the bag, to balance the grist across his 
horse's back, viz: ** it was right, for his father had always 
done so," and this principle is remarkably prevalent 
throughout New-England ; and nowhere is it more visi- 
ble than at Kew-Haven, directly under the eye of Prof. 
N. himself, and still unnoticed by him. In the days of 
the revolutionary war, it was probably good economy for 

the fanners along the sea-board to obtain salt hay for 
their cattle; but now, when salt itself, is bought atthfaiy 
to forty cents per bushel, the fiirmers still adhere to that 
old and expensive practice. They all admit that the Imj 
without tlie salt is almost valueless. Will Professor N. 
please call the attention of bis neighboring farmers to this 
matter. A Subsoeibkx. Vallty of thi Housatonit 
Rwer, JifrU 12, 1862. 
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L. TncKMr Ebo. — In pmentiQEfOD and yoar readers 
trltb ■ porlnit of " Uilton," allow roe to gire aUo his 

pedlgi-ee. 
Oil color la a bcaiitiAil red raan. Be waabrcd by 



Gio. TiiL Eaq., of Troy, K. Y. ; cdTed the Ldth An- 

gnst, 1847; got by Veleor, 104*— dam [Lady Barrit«> 

* Mrli«r warn Dwmrded tht- Qui prize m Ihe fma qf Ihd Amflriciia 
Iiinhule Ui IM3, » ihc 1><I inai/mt so. lu ISM, he wuiwird- 
tW Ml .i^ «•» trH^ ; ud atw iba Int prbs aa ihe ta« Ihrtaa 
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Kagcutt BalL 

This belong) to tbe bumped or zebu division o( the ox 

tribe. It ii ft native ot ILe southcra part of Asia, The 

Bulb ire very active — ircbroten to hamPW, nnd are rlJ- 

toD III'] by Clerclnnd Lad, < 3. 407}— fraud dam [Lady 
BWTington 11] by Betvidere, (1.708)— gr. g, d. (Lady 
Barrington] by « wn of Mr. Mason's Heidman, (SW)— 
gr. gr. g. d. [Tonng Alicia) by Woiiderfnl, (700)— gr. 
fr. gr. g. d, [Old Alicia] by Alfred, (23)— gr. gr, gr, 
gr g. d. by Young FavDrite, son of Favorite, (252.) 

Meteor, tbfl aire oTHallon, waabjDukeof Wellinglon, 
66. (8.654;) dam [Daehess] by Mr. Bates' celebrated 
prize bull, Duke of Korthamberland, (1,940.) be, His. 
I*dy Barrlugton III, Duchess, and Duke of Wclling- 
loo, 66, {3.«64) were bred by the late Thomai Bates 
Esq., of KirKteavingtoB,Torkaliire, Engiand, and Import. 
•d by Mr. VaR. It will be seen, therefore, that Ballon 
b dewwnded dirtetly from the justly celebrated Bat«a 
stock. 

SpealtiDg of the Barrington family, Mr. Robert Bell, 
the (Vietid and tenant of the late Thomas Bates, Esq., re- 
marks, — "I have no hesitation in faying that there ia 
not abetter tribe of cattle to England than the Barring- 
ton*. I have had several appllcaliona for the old cow, 
[Ltdj-Barrington,] lately, allhoiigli she is 16 or 17 years 
oW i but I would not sell her, Intending lo keep her as 
long as she will bi-eed. " • I have now a heifer, from 
ft danghler of your Lady Barrlngton III, by 4lh Duke 
of Tork, [the sire of Mr. Tail's imported heifer " Tarm 
Lass," S. P. C.,] not yet a year old, for which I would 
not take leu than 100 guineas, ($500,) The rtotonwhy 
I think so mncb of tbe Barringtona Is, Ihcg hart pUaly 
of ftaiV, art good kandleri, and moti txctlUnt milktri, 
qnalilics that many Short-horns do not possess." Mr. Vail; 
hi a letter to ne of the 19th August, 1851, follona thisex- 
tract by saying, " I have now four cows and heifers of 
tills tribe. My three which give milk, are all good 
• LrfyBaninglDO III, won ihnBiMpfiie Blihifbow of Ihe New- 
York Suu Afiieaitunl Sacieiy. hcM » Aulxim in 1MB, mH llie 
am prire M ibc 



den like horses. It Is Mid they will trarel rixty nllDf a 
day, with a man on their back, A l^w, asohjeclaof 

curiosity, have been introduced Into Ibb country, and 
shown in mcnogcriea. 



miikm, which corresponds wllh what Mr. Bell say* about 
this family of Sbort.homa." Very rBspcctfnlly youts, 
S. P. CaAPKAH. Ml. PUatant Farm, CloekvilU, Ma- 
diion CO., N. ¥., Way, 1S52. 

Revlewar It«Tt«W«d. 

A rev.cw, by "Plalnnu^" ofMr. Evan's Dairy JIfoit. 
val, appeared in The CulHralor tor April. It Is not 
my intcution to defend Mr. Evans' booh, but whatever 
are lis errors, tbey cannot be corrected by opposing them 
n-ilh olhers, Keither have I any disposition to revive a 
coutroversy In regard to the origin of certain stocks of 
cattle, but lest wme of the slatenieulfl in the review al- 
luded to, should be deemed gnanswerablc, I offer a feir 
remarks. 

1, It is said in (hero view, that the bull Hubbnck was, 
" according to the best Investigation, a thorough-bred 
Short-hom." 

It Is well known that there was formerly mncb discus- 
sion in regard to the blood of this auimal, and that It has 
been leil In donbt by persona who have had the berf op. 
portunities to obtain informallon on the snbject. It Is 
tnie that /or(y-jlM yiori after Hubback wes produced, 
a pedigree was obtained for bim, whicb was placed intho 
Herd-Book, Admitting, for the present, that the pedi- 
gree fs correct, It does not prove that Hubbaek was a 
" thorough.bred Short.horn." It shoivs that ho was 
derived in part from llic stocks of Sir James Penniman 
and Sir Wla, St, Quintin, and there isplentyof evidence 
that these were not deemed pure Shorthorns, — they 
having been mixed, more or less, with Norman blood. 
Even Ambrose Stevens, — lo whoni the writer of tlve re- 
view will not, probably, object as authority,— has snid 
(at least hy fmplicallon) tlial those stocks came from 
Kormandy! (Sec his arltcle ontho " history" of Short, 
horns, In the Traa», of Ike If. 7- Stale Jg. Sot., 1849,> 
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2. It is said ** Mr. Colling never ascertained the great 
ralae'' of Hubback " till afler he had parted with him.'' 

It appears that Ghas. Golliog bought this animal of his 
brother Robert and Mr. Waistell, they having become 
Joint owners of him not long before. Mr. John Hutchin- 
son, in a letter to the FarmtrU Journal j says Mr. Robt. 
ColliDg had '* declared his opinion'' that Hubback was 
not a good bull and that, consequently, he was sold to 
Mr. Ghas. GoUing for eight guineas— ftro guineas lest 
than Messrs. R. G. and Waistell gave for him. As soon, 
however, as he came into the possession of Mr. Ghas. 
GoUing he was not allowed to serve cows— not even those 
of bis former owner, Mr. Waistell — for less than Jive 
guineas each, 

Mr. Yonatt, speaking of the transfer of Hubback to 
Ghas. Golling, — who, he says, " with the quick eye of an 
experienced breeder, saw the value of the little beast" 
—states that Mr. Wabtell expressed to him, in 1832, 
(forty-nine years after the sale,) his '^ regret" at having 
been Induced to part with the bull, and his '' extreme 
disappointment" at Mr. Golling's restrictions in regard to 
bis services. 

From this evidence, is it not obvious to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that Ghas. Golling appreciated, more highly 
than did any other person, the value of this bull, and 
that he designed the exclusive use of him to his own 
herd, till he had secured, to the degree he wished, cer- 
tain peculiar properties which he saw the animal posses- 
sed? 

8. The reviewer says — " as to originatiog the 'improved' 
Short-horns, Ghas. Golling had nothing more to do with 
it than the man in the moon." 

What is claimed for Mr. Golling is, that he originated 
improvement in the Short-horns, and this I understand 
it is intended to deny, in the above quotation. It is ob- 
vious that this is a fair construction, because it is said in 
the same connection, that Mr. Golling bought as good 
cows as he ever bred, and that his *^ chief merit" was 
" making the Short-horns famous." 

Rev. Henry Berry, in a pamphlet entitled History and 
Pretensions of Improved Short-horns, published in 1824, 
states that in 1810, a piece of plate was presented to Mr. 
Golling, with this inscription: ''To Ghari.es Golling, 
the Great Improver of the ShorUHorned Breed of Cat' 
tie," &c. This inscription, Mr. Berry says, was '' sign- 
ed by fifty of the most eminent breeders in the North." 

These ** most eminent breeders" were, it will be re- 
xnembered, eye-witnesses of Mr. Golling's efforts, and 
their testimony will be received by reasonable people,, as 
entitled to credit, — ^notwithstanding it may be asserted 
by M>me who are, perhaps, specially under lunar injlu- 
enee, that the " man in the moon" did as much in im- 
proving the Short-horns as Gharles Golling! 

4. The reviewer says Gol. Jaques' " Gream-pot" cows 
'A'ere nothing more than ''every breeder" of grade 
Short-horns " has produced by the score," and that they 
are only an example of " what boasting and assurance can 
do, in palming off*a very common thing upon such as 
know no better." 

Whatever ¥ras the motive in making these statements, 
they will have do effect to injure Gol. Jaques' stock, 
with persons who know by experience (and there are 



many such) its high value. To some, the question may 
suggest itself, whether it was necessary for the reviewer 
to go so far to find an example of " what boasting and 
assurance can do, in {>a1ming off a very common chingt^ 
Sanford Howard. Boston, April, 1852. 
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Cultivation of th« Ruta Baga and Belgian Oazrot. 

The argument is frequently urged on the part of fiur- 
mers, that the labor and attention required for root cropa 
are quite too great, for the prices that are obtained for 
beef and mutton. Now, this is a very easy mode of dis- 
posing of a question, that requires something more than 
mere assertion to convince a man who has repeatedly 
found by practical experiments, that no branch of farm* 
ing will afford a better profit than either mta baga or field 
carrots, when grown upon suitable soil, and subjected to 
a careful system of culture adapted to thoee crops. What 
these peculiar conditions ar<), it might not be improper 
to somewhat carefully examine. It is useless to plant 
ruta bagas on any other than a rich soil, which has been 
brought into the finest tilth by frequent plowings and 
harrowings; and to secure a speedy growth of pSanta, 
well fermented barn-yard and stable manure should be 
applied at the rate of twenty-five two horse wagon loads 
per acre. The manure should be plowed under, tbe 
ground then should be harrowed, and the next thing to 
be done is the forming of the drills with a plow, which 
should be two feet apart from center to center. Tbe 
seed should be sown with a drilling machine, to be coo- 
structed peculiarly for the crop, and at least one and a 
half pounds per acre of seed shonld be sown, in all loca- 
tions where the turnep fiy is abundant, and is liable to 
be very destructive on the plants, and where these, or 
other equally baneful insects do not prevail, one half of 
the above quantity of seed will be sufficient. As 
as the plants put forth four leaves, an expandingaad* 
tracting steel tooth cultivator should be passed tbron|^ 
the rows levelling down the drills, and so set that th« 
teeth will work close to the plants without destroyiog 
any of them. The band hoe then must be used to cut 
out the weeds and partially thin the x>lants. A sihovel 
plow must then be used, and by passing It down between 
each row, the drills will be brought back to their original 
shape, and fine fresh soil thrown up close to the youn^ 
tumcps. In the course of three weeks, weeds will again 
make their appearance, and to destroy them, the steel 
tooth expanding cultivator must be used as before, fol* 
lowed by another hand hoeing and thinning, and the 
shovel plow may be used the second time to form tho 
drills. This may be repeated the third Ume, with ad- 
vantage in some cases, but ordinarily twice will secure, 
on moderately suitable soil, from 600 to 800 bushels of 
ruta bagas per acre. The period for sowing very natural- 
ly differs, depending much on tlic latitude, but as a gen- 
eral thing the month of June is the roost suitable, com. 
mencing the first of the month in high northern latitudes, 
and ending the last, in latitude forty, which is as low as 
the plant can be profitable grown, in consequence of its 
liability to form a great top and small roota much south 
of this parallel. Wc have repeatedly given out our rata 
baga crop to be hand and horse hoed by the season at 
five dollars per acre, including three dressings and tbin. 
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niogsin the manner deecribed. As the work wts done 
by experienced bands, good wages were made, but unitia- 
ted bands undertaking the management of the tnrnep 
crop, and conducting their operations upon a scale that 
would secure a full crop, would require seven or eight 
dollars per acre inclusive of board. This item of ex- 
pense of course does not include plowing, manuriog, bar> 
rowing, forming drills, seed and seeding, all of which 
added would bring the cost of an acre of ruta bagas up 
to twenty dollars, and affording a crop of at least 600 and 
possibly 1,000 bushels, worth, for feeding stock, at least 
12i cents per bushel. 

The management of land for the Belgian carrot, is 
Tery similar to what is required for the ruta baga, the 
former requiring, however, a much deeper and finer soil, 
and the plants in the rows need not be thinned quite so 
wide, but In all other respects the treatment may be the 
same. The carrot will answer for a more soutlierly lati- 
tude, and the young plants are very seldom damaged by 
insects. It also yields a heavier return , and a 1 ,000 bush- 
•1b per acre is a common crop. 



-•♦«- 



What0V«r yoa So, So WalL 



Eds. CoLTiYAToa — Aa in a moral point of view, it is 
nsefVil to have " seasons of reflection," — reviewing the 
events of the past, and inferring their effects on the fu- 
ture — so in agriculture, it is useful to '^ compare notes,'' 
to interchange sentiments and practices, and from events, 
and sentiments, and practioes already realized, to 'May 
oar plans/' rq|;ulate our operations, and infer thcic re- 
sults for the future. 

Now it is an axiom, which may bo coDsidei*ed univer- 
sal in all industrial pursuits, that whatever is done at all, 
diould be '* wtH done;'' and permit me to add, that in 
&rming, whatever crops are raised, should be '^ good 
crops/' — that whatever animals are bred, should be 
" well bred," — ^whatever animals are fed, should be '* well 
fed," and whatever is seeded, should be "fully seeded." 
Ifhether the cereal grains or grasses be sown, the ground 
should be fully occnpied with the young plants. " He 
who sows sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he who sows 
bountifully, diall reap bountifully," are declarations as 
true as they are ancient, and should be, especially in seed 
time, In every husbandman's mouth. Good land, in or- 
dinary cultivation, is bound to be occupied, and if we do 
BOt occupy with good seed, nature will most asssuredly 
oeenpy with weeds. There is surely something ennobling, 
morally elevating, in liberal, enlightened, and successfViI 
Ikrming. 

If a man would succeed in cultivating the soil, he must 
not be niggardly, but must lay out freely for labor, for 
manure, for good and durable implements, convenient 
and permanent fixtures, and though mentioned last, not 
least, good and plentiful agricultural rtading. 

It is important, however, sedulously to guard against 
extravagance and waste, as well as penuriousness ; the 
most scrupulous and exact economy should pervade every 
department; nothiug neglected or suffered to run to 
waste — and a general appearance of order and harmony 
abould give unity and beauty to the whole. G. R. Svith. 
Solan, Cwfokoga, Ohia, Jan, 2, 1862. 



▲otion and RoactJoa ia Farming. 

(OaiGINAL RIXTS.) 

Vever keep animals on short allowance — if you starve 
them, they will surely starve you. 

Although in draining land thoroughly, yonr purse may 
be drained, yet the full crops that follow will soon fill it 
again. 

Trying to farm without capital, is like trying to run a 
locomotive without fuel. Money and wood must both 
be consumed , if they are to move the machine of the farm 
or of the rail. 

Always give the soil the first meal. If this is well fed 
with manure, it will feed all else j plants, animals, and 
man. 

If you wish to give an energetic movement to all your 
farm machinery, and keep its hundred wheels in rotation, 
be sure not to be without a good rotation of crops. 

If you allow your animals to shiver, your fortune will 
be shivered in consequence j that is, the fanner who leaves 
his cattle to the winds, will find bis profits also given to 
the wiods. 

Heavy carrot crops for cattle, will soon return carats 
of gold. 

Did you ever hear the musical notes of a starving herd 
of hogs? Extinguish by food those notes speedily, if you 
would avoid even more annoying notes after pay-day has 
passed. 

Learn as much as possible the experience of the skil- 
ful ; the man who depends on teaching himself will be 
likely to receive very poor lessons,— or, as Dr. Franklin 
has it, he will find << he has a fool for his master." 

Fences operate in two ways — ^if good they are a de- 
fence, if poor an offence. 

Hany a farmer, by too sparingly seediug his new mea- 
dows, has had to cede his whole farm. 

Every farmer should see daily every animal he has, 
and inspect its condition. Weekly visits, as with some, 
soon result In weakly animals. 

The man who provides well sheltered cotes for his sheep 
in winter, will soon find plenty of coats for his own back. 

A good housewife should not be a person of '' one 
idea," but shonld be equally familiar with the flower 
garden and flour barrel ; and though her lesson should 
be to lessen expense, yet the scent of a fine rose should, 
not be less valued than the cent in the till. She will 
doubtless prefer a yard of shrubbery, to a yard of satin. 
If her husband is a skilful sower of grain, she is equally 
skilful as a sewer of garments ; he keeps his hoes bright 
by use ; she keeps the hose of the whole family in order. 

" Manure is money," and " short paper" is like a 
short plant; — a note at bank matures by falling due. — ^an 
oat in the field also matures by falling dew — but they 
will be found In both cases shorter than wanted, unless 
the fiscal bank and the bank of earth both receive timely 
deposits. 

To abuse animals by starving them, Is as base, as the 
hope of gaining by it is baseless. 



Ihcrbasb ih Obnamkktal Plantiho. — The Horticul' 
turist informs us that 250.0CO ornamental trees have been 
planted in private grounds '.n and about Newport, R. I., 
within the last six years. 
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TrUl of AgrlonltnnJ Machlnmi, 

AT GENEVA, JULY, 18S2. 

Great difficulty haTing been found in decidbg upon 
the merits of reaping, mowing, threshing, and other farm 
machines, at our State Fairs, owing to inability to test 
them effectually, the Executive Committee of the N. T. 
State jSg, Society this year resolved greatly to enlarge 
their premiums, and to api>oint a meeting, during the 
ensuing harvest, for the thorough trial of all such ma- 
chines and implements. 

Several farms having been offered, with the crops and 
grounds necessary for the purpose, a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the several locations, upon whose 
report, made to the Board at a meeting held at Utica on 
the 6th of Hay, it was decided that the trial should be 
held on the farm of Horace D. BenN£tt, Geneva — a 
farm every way admirably adapted for the pui-pose, hav. 
iDg on it forty acres of wheat, forty of barley, and oats, 
grass and fallow land in abundance. The time for the 
trial, owing to the backwardness of the season, has not 
yet been definitely fixed. It will, however, take place 
between the 10th and 25th July — a few days earlier or 
later as the case may be-~4epending upon the maturity 
of the wheat crop. 

We look upon this measure as one of great importance, 
and we doubt not the occasion will draw together a large 
number of visitors to witness this interesting trial of the 
skill and ingenuity of our inventors and mechanics. 

We annex a list of the Premiums offered, and the 
Judges by whom they are to be awarded: 



A RemarlraMe Cow— and Wonderful Oalii 



John Delafield, Beueca Co. 
Authoiiy Van Bergen, Greene. 
Jonathtui Edgecomb, Orleans. 
Ransom Harim«u, Monroe. 
J. Stauiou OoiAd, Columbia. 



JUDGES. 

Sanford Howard, Boston, Masi. 
B. B. KirtlaiMl, Rensselaer co. 
John Mallory, Yates. 
A. J. Heermance* Dutchcsj. 
J. E. Holmes, Ublyoke} Mass. 



PREMIUMS. 

Best Grain Reaper, Diploma and $50 

fld do 30 

W do SO 

Ben Mowing Machine. Diplomaaiid fiO 

9d do 30 

9d do 20 

Best Sleam Engine for farm purpose, to be so constructed as to 

be moveable readily to any part of the farm,. . Diploma and 30 

9d do SO 

3d do 10 

Best Gauged Grain Drill, Diploma and 25 

8d do 15 

3d do 10 

Drills may compete whether arranged for depositing 
manure or not. 

Best Horse Power for general purposes, on the sweep or lever 
principla, Diploma and iS5 



Sd do 

9d do 

Best Horse Power, 



15 
10 



on endless chain or railroad principle. 

Diploma ana 25 

M do 10 

9d do )5 

Best Tron Horse Po^er, Dii^oma and 25 

9d do IS 

3d do 10 

Best Flax and Uamp Dressbig Machine, Diploma and 2S 

9d do 15 

W do ^.... 10 

Best Thrasher, to be used with horse or sleam power, 10 

dd do 8 

ad do 6 

Best Seed Planter, for horse or hand power, fur hills or drilla. 

Diploma ana 10 

9d do 8 

3d do 6 

Best Cultivator, for general purposes, Di|Joma and 10 

ad do 8 

9d do 6 

Best BrottI Oast Bower, Diptomaand 10 

« do 8 

3d do .^ , S 



The report of the committee on cows to the Windsdr 
ooonty (Yt., Agricultural Society, gives the foUcwSng 
facts relative to a cow belonging to John L. Lovering «f 
Hartford in that county. She is 10 years old, and has 
been subjected to repeated trials in different years, as to 
the quantity of milk and butter yielded. During 10 
days early in the past summer, she gave 616 lbs. of milk, 
ranging from 51 to 63 lbs. per day. The milk of the last 
four days was made into butter, and after thorough work- 
ing, weighed 10 lbs. 6 oz., or 18 lbs. per week. Tbisez- 
periment was very carefully made by a disinters '^^d per- 
son, under the special direction of the committee. Simi- 
lar experiments were made in previous years with very 
nearly the same results. The owner states that this cow 
has no pedigree, but he intends that her descendants shall 
have, some of which are young animals of great promise. 

W. H. Bristol, of Lewiston. K. Y., gives the follow- 
ing account of a calf, owned by J. H. Buttery of Lewis- 
ton, in the Lockport Journal: 

The calf was ten months old the 15th of last month- 
is of rather more tlian usual size for that age; stands 
three feet. nine inches in height; measures or girths five 
feet one inch ; measures five feet six inches from the horos 
to the extremity of the hips, and will probably weigh at 
this time (and I will reckon it low, so as to be correct,) 
about 400 lbs. She is a cross of the Purham and Devon- 
shire, well formed and of beautiful appearance. 

When but two months of age it was discovered she had 
quite an udder, and by trial, found that she gave milk. 
From that time to the present site has not failed to af« 
ford Jrom one pint to a quart of as rich and flavoroiis 
milk*a8 any good dairy cow affords, at a mess, and now 
it is necessary to milk her regularly twice a day. After 
good spring pasturage is afforded her, doubtlea she will 
give from eight to ten quarts per day. It is, Indeed, a 
strange " freak of nature," and is worthy of the nolico 
of the curious and speculative. 

I will take this opportunity to state to the Incredulous 
and disbelieving, that I will pledge myself to substantialo 
the facts I have herein stated. I would also say, that I 
am well acquainted with the owner of said calf, have 
seen said calf milked, seen also the quantity given at & 
milking, know that butter was made from the cream 
thereof, in quantities averaging from half a pound to two 
pounds, and that there can be no kuwbug in relation io 
all I state. 

To keep Bugs from Vinei. 

Eds. Gultxvatos — I have tried ashes, plaster, lime, 
road dust and tobacco juice, with some success, but a 
spoiled clam, the cleanings of a wool carding machine^ 
or a lock of wool soaked in fresh oil, placed near tlie 
root of the vine, I never knew fail — these also promote 
the growth of the vine. The bugs are Attracted by tbe 
smell of the vine, but do not like tainted fish. Fhuikas 
Pratt. Deep River, Ct. 

»♦> 

To BEHOVE Akts. — A Correspondent says to remove 
ants from any place which they infest, apply a little spirit 
of turpentine with a feather. 

Licx OH Fowls. — The same correspondent informs qs 
that the following simple means will efi^tually prevent 
the attacks of this vermin. Wash the poultry bonce 
with a strong solution of tea of Red Cedar boughs, and 
then ttnoke the house with cedar wood. 
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Bortioiiltiiral Itmuk 



Liquid Uancre foe FrcitTbees. — A correspondent 
of Moore's New-Yorker, strongly recommends from hU 
own experience, tbe application of the liquid portions 
of manure, (which are commonly wasted,) to fruit trees, 
more especially in very dry weather, and to those which 
have hegun to he injured hy drouth. He digs a cavity 
roand the tree, pours in the odorous liquid, and imme- 
diately replaces the earth. *' An extraordinary growth 
immediately commences, and shoots are forced out in a 
few weeks truly astonishing hoth in length and size.'' 
Soap suds he finds good ; hut not at all equal to liquid 
manure. 

Stealimo Fecit. — One of the best things for the pros- 
perity of the country is planting plenty of fine fruit ; the 
incentives are heavy crops of delicious luxnries; the dis- 
couragements are fire blight, black knot, caterpillars, 
curculios, borers, yellows, cherry birds, and bad culture, 
and when all these have been surmounted, then comes 
the fmit-thief for plunder. Some have endeavored to 
plant enough for all; the result has been that the thieves 
luiTe taken the very best, the first pick, and left the rest 
for the owner. Where they cannot get good fruit, how- 
ever, they will take bad, wretchedly bad, rather than 
loee their booty. The Prairie Fanner says, " We are 
eailed on yearly to mourn the loss of some villainously 
hard green winter apples, poached in August." He 
geems to feel some apprehensions that they may get the 
cholera. 

SxcoETiro PASsiva Advantaqks. — ^We once had the 
Very beautiful present of a bunch of a dozen plnms of a 
new variety sent us from a distance, consisting of a branch 
BO closely covered as to form a cylinder of solid fruit. 
Tbe shoot on which they grew afforded a few nice buds, 
Drom which we now have some yonng trees growing, tn- 
failiblif comet. 

Gaedeh Walks. — The growth of weeds in gravel 
iRralks has been securely prevented, by forming a solid 
bottom beneath the gravel, of marl and coarse gravel or 
small stones, rammed down hard, and through which no 
weeds nor grass can penetrate. 

Desteotihg Mildew. — Maeshall P. Wildee, in a 
communication to the Journal of Agriculture, speaking 
of mildew on grapes, green-house plants, and elsewhere, 
eays, *^ We have for more than fifteen years used sul- 
phur for this purpose, and in no instance has it failed to 
efiTect a ^leedy cure. We have known instances where 
mildew, in the space of a few days, would spread itsspo- 
mlee over a large rose-houae, destroying nearly all the 
foliage of the plants, and this, by the use of sulphur 
spread on the walks and over the plants, was extirpated 
in a short period." 

The Baldwim Apple at the West. — ^We observe a 
statement in the Michigan Farmer, on the authority of 
JTames Dougal, a skilful f^uit raiser in Canada, near De- 
troit, that the liability of the Baldwin to rot, may be 
counteracted or avoided by gathering two weeks before 
ripening; and that it will then possess fully those good 
qualities to which it is indebted for its popularity in Its 
native place. 

Some fruiti attain perfection when E^^ened on tbe tree 



only ; and others are sure to be spoiled if left till that 
period. This matter is becoming understood by good 
cultoristfl. Some good sorts have been denounced as 
worthless by those who have not been aware of the treat* 
ment they require-^the Bibston Pippin for example) 
which, except far north, must be picked before full ma- 
turity. 

The Apple Market. — Some fear the apple market 
will be glutted, although population and facilities for 
transportation are rapidly increasing, and the economy 
of using fruit becoming better understood. Tbe New 
£i)glaod Farmer says, '^ A gentlemen in New Hampshire 
informs us that when his orchard came into bearing some 
SO years ago, the best market he found for his apples wai 
at Portland. This year he refured $425 for the product 
of lew than acre and three-fourths, to be taken on th§ 
treet" The editor estimates about 200,000 families in 
Massachasetts^and if five barrels, on an average, were 
consumed in each family per annum, it would require 
one million barrels yearly for home consumi^tion in that 
state, far exceeding the amount now raised — and saying 
nothing about exportation. 

The Cueoulio. — Gorroboratiqg facts are always in> 
teresting. The editor of the Prairie Farmer, on a visit 
to the orchards of £. Harkness of central Illinois, says^ 
*^ Mr. H. has a piece of ground of which he proposes to 
make at the same time a plum orchard and a hog-pasture. 
The idea of tbe thing was got from a neighbor who had 
an orchard of this fniit where the swine ran, and who 
eat of the fruit abundantly for seven years ; though none 
standing out of the enclosure bore; but on changing the 
tenants to another part of the farm, every plum was 
stung.'' This method has been often described for the 
last twenty years or more, but we are always glad to see 
new proofs of its successful working. 



Best Method of Applying Qoana 



I am satisfied from experience and observation in the 
use of Guano, for the past twelve years, that the best 
method, decidedly, of applying it to crops in our dry 
climate is, to plow or spade it into the ground ; and autumn 
is the best season for doing this, as it gives time for the 
pungent salts contained in the guano, to get thoroughly 
mixed with the soil before spring planting. Do not fear 
te lose the guano by plowing it in as deep as you plea%% 
— it will not run away^ depend upon it. At the south, 
it loses half its virtue if not plowed in at least three inch- 
es deep J six to twelve inches would be still better. 

Spread broadcast on grass land, late in the fall or very 
early in the spring. If not plowed in before sowing buck- 
wheat, rye, or wheat, then spread it broadcast after 
sowing tbe grain, and harrow well and roll tho land. 
This last operation is quite important. 

Caution. — ^Never put guano in the hill with com, no 
matter if covered two or three inches deep ; for tbe roots 
will be certain to find it, and so sure as they touch tho 
guano, so caustic is it, that it will certainly kill tbe corn ; 
the same with peas, beans, melon vines, in fact most 
vegetable crops. Wheat and other small grains have so 
many roots, and litter so well, there is no danger 
of guano kilUng them when sown directly with the seed. 
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Stni, as before remarked^ it is better to plow it in before 
sow! Dg the seeds. 

After com has come up, the only safe way of applying 
gnano to this crop is, to take about a table spoonful, at 
the llrst time hoeing, and dig it in an inch or two deep, 
around the com, six inches at least fVom each stalk. A 
table-spoonful is sufficient unless the land be yery poor; 
and with this quantity it will take about 260 to 350 lbs., 
per acre, according to the distance the hills are planted 
apart. If the soil be rather poor, a second dose adminis- 
tered in the same manner, at the time the corn first shows 
its silk, will add considerably to the yield in grain, if fol- 
lowed by rains, but little or nothing to the growth of stalk. 
Guano increases the size and growth of the grain more 
than it does that of the stalk; hence one must be con- 
tent to wait till the grain is fully matured before giving 
an opinion of the virtues of guano. 

Before applying the guano, it is better to mix it well 
with an equal quantity of plaster of Paris or charcoal 
dust. Either of these substances help to retain the am- 
monia and prevent its evaporating. 

The genuine, unadulterated Peruvian guano, is so 
much superior to any other kind, that it is in reality the 
cheapest f though the price is considerable higher than 
that of other qualities. 

As com is very late this year, farmers will do well to 
apply guano to it. This will accelerate its growth, give 
a larger crop, and cause it to mature at least one week 
earlier. A. B. Aixbh. New-York^ May lOth, 1862. 

*•• 
Bones and lima as a BAannre. 



M&. Editor— *As a practical farmer, I feel anxious to 
adopt all laudable means to improve the soil of my farm, 
by the use of such manures aud agents as will promote 
that end, and the object of this communication is to in- 
quire, 

1. What effect burnt bone dust will exert on land hav- 
ing a light clay soil ; how many bushels per acre should 
be used, and the mode of applying it? 

2. What effbct would lime have upon soil, through 
which gas had passed, and in what quantities should it be 
used per acre? 

Would it be beneflcial when applied to IVuit trees, and 
in what quantities? Would it destroy the insects that 
usually infest the roots of fruit trees? 

The above articles may be had in St. Louis in any rea- 
sonable quantities. Answers to the above inquiries, at 
your earliest convenience, are respectfully solicited. In 
conclusion, I would add, that I have read with much 
pleasure and profit, the numbers of the Cultivator for se- 
veral years, and would not be without some of the num- 
bers for the whole amount the paper costs me per year. 
Respectfully and truly yours, Dknnis Lacklaxd. £o- 
eiut Grove f Mo,f March 6. 1852. 

It is hard to say, without either direct exfieriment, or 
very minute and accurate analysis, with a view to this 
point, what soils will, and what soils will not, be benefit- 
ted by bone manure. Those quite destitute of phosphate 
of lime, will, of course, be greatly improved. As this is 
only one out of many of the ingredients of manure, a few 
bushels per acre, in connection with a moderate, or rath- 
er small application of yard manure, will usually be 



enough. Bones, however, contain other valuable enrich* 
iog substances besides the phosphates, which is dissipated 
by burning, but is wholly saved by dissolving in siilpfan. 
ric acid. Bone dust or burnt bones, may be sowed over 
the surface, and harrowed or plowed -in; but the [4iste 
made by dissolving in sulphuric acid, should be made dry 
by mixing with dry peat, sawdust, ashes or plaster, be* 
fore spreading. 

Lime used in gas works would not, probably, produce 
an effect much different from other slacked lime. Expe- 
riment will show best its utility. Two or three hundred 
bushels per acre would be a moderate application. Host 
fruit trees contain large quantities of lime, and applied 
to them, except on soils already rich in the carbonate, 
would probably prove of considerable benefit. Insects 
would not be likely to be much influenced, although it is 

believed in some degree to repel the peach worm. 

•%• 

Seeping Fmit Freah. 

The New England Farmer says he has preserved goose- 
berries by placing the fruit, picked rather green, in bot- 
tles so as to fill them, and then filling all spaoes to the 
mouth with water. The bottles are then set in a kettle 
of cold water where they remain till it is made to boH, 
when they are taken out, immediately corked very se- 
curely, and set in a cellar. To this the Prairie Farmer 
adds, '< Yery likely; and we have many times put goose- 
berries into a bottle, clean and dry, wilhont any cold or 
hot water or any tiling else, except corking tight and 
covering the cork with sealing wax, and putting into a 
cellar J and had gooseberry pies as fresh at New Tear's 
as though the OrvAi had just been taken from the bush.'* 
This mode would serve admirably for gooseberries and 
currants (nearly ripe,) but for cherries and some oUier 
smaller fruits the water process has proved much tbo 
best. High-fiavored sour cherries, as the Uaydnke, Early 
Richmond, &c., keep much bettor than the heart cber- 
ries—probably Downer's Late, a very high-flavored sort, 
would be one of the best of the latter class. The com- 
mon blaek or junk bottles have been found to serve a 
good purpose, if perfectly clean, having never been pre- 
viously used i but transparent bottles, showing exactly 
tlie condition of the fruit, are of course best. An intelli- 
gent and skilfVil neighbor has succeeded by still another 
process in preserving peaches, (cut into large pieces and 
divested of the skin,) as fresh as when taken from the 
tree ; not in their weight of sugar, but in a very mmll 
quantity of that material. We have eaten them after 
mid-winter, and could not have told by the flavor the 
difference between these and the fresh dish served with 
cream at mid-autumn. This process has cost months of 
labor and experiment before reaching its present state of 
perfection, and it is yet to undergo further attempts at 
improvement another season; and in the mean time will 
not of course be given to the public. Dr. Lee thinka 
that fVuit cannot be kept long, even if perfectly e.x eluded 
from the air, at a temperature above 60* Fah., but thie 
mode of treating peaches appears to constitute an excep- 
tion. 

>•• 

Maxivs roa thb Tovvo. — Keep good company or 
none. 
Always speak the truth. 
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Feeding Poultry. 

Mr. Salmon Cook, in your May number, wants to be 
informed in regard to feeding poultry. As I have bad 
tbree years experience, with some twelve difi^ront breeds, 
I will give him my views in this matter* It depends up- 
on the breeds, I think, as to the manner of feeding. All 
of the Asiatic breeds, I feed in this wise: I make three 
boxes that will hold half a peck of corn each. I fill one 
with com, another with oats, another with buckwheat, 
and set them all before them at once, and am careful not 
to let either get empty. I feed all of the large breeds 
in this way. Once a week in winter, pnt in to the coop 
a cabbage or two, to «x or eight fowls. 

My smaller breeds I feed in winter, only on one kind 

of grain, but keej^ it before them, such as the golden and 

silver pheasant and bantams, as these will not lay in the 

coldest months, at any rate as far as my experience goes, 

even if fed upon all sorts of grain. All fowls should be 

placed so as to have the sun, and come to the ground ; 

also should have a box of ashes set so as the sun will 

shine upon it, as they will wallow in it more freely. If 

they have plenty of gravel, they will not become too fat, 

or oyster shells,or burnt bones pou nded fine . I am satisfied 

that this is the cheapest way of keeping all of these 

breeds. Geese do not require to be kept in this way, u 

they will be more healthy if not fed so high. M. F. M. 

Chicopttf May 6, 1852. 

■ •i 

Babils of the Onxcullo. 




In answer to the inquiries of our friend A. C, of Ot- 
aelTo county, we give the followhig from Thomas' Ameri- 
can Fruit Culturist: 

The eurcuHOf is a small insect not more than a quarter 
of an inch long, of a dark brown color, the sheaths cover- 
ing the wings slightly variegated with lighter colors, the 
body resembling m size and appearance a ripe hemp seed. 
It is distinguished by an elongation of the head, resem- 
Ming a conspicuous rostrum or beak projecting from the 
front part of its thorax. 
Aboat the time the young fruit attains the size of a 
pea, the curculio begins its work of de* 
struction. It makes a small crescent- 
shaped incision in the young fruit, and 
lays its egg in the opening. Tne pre- 
sence of the egg may be easily detected 
by these incisions upon the surface ; the 
annexed figure, (2ii,) represents one 
of these magnified twice in diameter. 
F^. 9M. ^1,^ ^gg 3QOQ hatches into a small white 

larva, which enters the body of the fruit and feeds upon 
h, causing, usually, its premature fall to the ground. 
The period at which the young fruit falls, after being 

5UDctured, varies with its age at the time of the injury. 
he earlier portions drop in about two weeks; but if the 
atone is hard when the egg is laid the fruit remains till 
near the usual period of ripening, sometimes presenting 
a fair and smooth exterior, but spoiled by the worm 
within. 

The insect, soon after the fall of the fruit, makes its 
way into the earth, where it is supposed to remain till 
the following spring, when it is transformed into 
the perfect insect or beetle, to lay its eggs and perpetuate 
its race. Instances, however, have occurred, where the 
transformation has taken place within twenty days of the 
fall of the fruit. 

Tlie curculio travels by flying, but only during quite 
warm weather, or at the heat of the day. The insects 
mostly confine themselves to certain trees, or to the same 
orchard. Bnt the fact that newlv bearing and isohited 
orchards are soon attacked, clearly shows that m occa- 



sional instances they must travel considerable distances. 
Indeed, they have been known to be wafted on the wind' 
for a half mile or more, the windward side of orchard* 
beiu^ most infested, immediately after strong winds from 
a thickly planted plum neighborhood. In the cool of 
the morning, they are nearly torpid, and can scarcely 
fiy, and crawl but slowly ; hence, at this time of the day 
they are most easily destroyed. 

Their fiiglit appears to be never more than a few fbet 
from the ground, and successful attempts have been 
made to shut them out of IVuit gardens by means of a 
tight board fence, nine or ten feet high, entered by a 
tight gate. 

[for tub CVLTlVATOm.] 

The Old MilL 



Beneath a hill, beside a wood, 
Remote from haunts of men. 

In modest guise the old roill stood, 
Down lit a willow git:ii; 

A narrow path led to the door. 
And theji turned back agaiiu 

I knew it in m^r early dayv, 

For it was nigh my home; 
It was the scene of boyish plays, 

For hither I would come 
In idle hours, released from school, 

And frea about it room. 

Its daisy pond was my delight, 

While yet a truant bo^: 
I never wearied at the signt, 

Ita pleasures could not cloy, 
For every season in its change 

Brought with it some new joy. 

In early spring, with pde in hand, 

And line witn barbtrd hook, 
Upon its mnrgin 1 wouki stand, 

Ami deep nito it look ; 
Oh, I had Men a learned mail 

If thus rdcoiuied my book. 

I've had few prisea for my share, 
Since monhood I've attained, 

And those I find with constant cara 
Have still to be maintahied ; 

But iltejintjish I drew to land 
Was pleasure ail unfeigned. 

Far in its \vaiers I would gikla 
When summer suns were high, 

Or on its polished surface slide 
When wiiUer swept the sky— 

Those days are post ; — yet oft I think 
How liappy then was I. 

TIm miller's whiteMrashed ooUage too. 

That stood behind the mill: 
The bam, the shed of ^reyistt blue, 

1 think I see them still : 
A little gnrden smiled in n-ont, 

'Twas watered by a rill. 

The miller was a sturdy man, 

And jovial too was he, 
AikI while amidst his flour and bran 

Would siiiff a merry glee« 
Or with the mrmers pass a joke, 

For "many a joke had he." 

The miller's wil^, the miller's ehUd, 
They matle his heart so light ; 

She was a matron kuid and mild, 
And she a maiden bright ; 

t loved to see them walk to church, 
It was a pleasant tight 

Those times again may never be! 

Tlie miller he is dead. 
And where the old mill stood, yoa see 

A factory instead ; 
A thousano spindles now fly round, 

%Vtaero only oiio wheel sped. 

The pleasant wood that grew around, 

Atid each sequestered spot. 
Have since been levelled with the gromid, 

To make a village lot; 
And where to find my early baanla 

I now have quite forgot. 

I do not care these scenes to Tiew, 
Or gase this lamlscape o'er, 

For it doce (|uiet thoughu renew 
Where (jniet reigiia no more; 

I see a thriving village rise. 
And wt my hmrt i$ ior». 
MilvMHiHc «QL, Witeentin, 
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Supplying a Faxm with Water, and Draining. 

Eds. Cdltitator — ^Enconraged by the receipt of 
teveral letters^ stating that the practice of hounng sheep 
daring winleri which I recommended in the Cultirator 
tome years since, has proved economical, and improved 
the qoality of wool, I am induced to send yon the fol- 
lowing items of experience, which appear to me of some 
hnportance. 

I have owned for fifty years a farm of one hundred 
acres, and for thirty I had no means of watering my 
stock, but to drive them to the river, which being frozen in 
winter made it difficult for cattle to drink, and quite im- 
possible for sheep. About forty acres of my farm is in- 
terval ; then lies a flat of good plow land, and next to 
this a side-hill, at the snmmit of which, on a gravelly flat, 
stands my bam. For twenty rods in the rear of the 
barn, the soil is sand and gravel — then commences a rich 
loam resting upon a ledge of lime stone. Where the 
gravel and the ledge of rock met, there was water in the 
wet season. At this place I sunk a well to the depth of 
15 feet, which filled with water to the depth of 12 inches, 
but rose no higher. I concluded that there was rock or 
clay, which operated as a dam below the well, and that 
the water flowed off through the gravel. I then com- 
menced a ditch some 12 rods below the spring, and 
about two feet lower than the bottom of the well. In 
this ditch I placed a pump log; throwing the dirt back 
until I had room for another. I proceeded in this way 
to within twcnty.five feet of the spring, where I struck 
a ledge of lime stone, reaching to a level with the bottom 
of the well. Removing the stone with a light blast, I 
reached the spring, from which issued a stream of wa- 
ter, which would fill an inch pipe. This spring has 
never failed to afford a large supply of water to my barn 
in winter, and in summer it flows above ground, supply- 
ing the pasture. Thus at a cost of not over $30, 1 have 
added $500 to the value of my farm. 

Again, I had a plow field of twelve acres, in the center 
of which was about one-third of an acre, which was too 
wet for planting,and usually remained so Just long enough 
to destroy the crop. I found that the water came out 
from seams in a rock, and being dammed up by a soil 
of hard-pan a few rods in width, was forced to flow near 
the surface of the ground. As the land was on a side- 
hill and could be easily drained, I made at an expense 
of $2, a blind ditch, which carried off all the water, and 
in four days the land was as dry as any in the field. It 
wan planted to com and produced the best yield, as it 
had not been ii\Jured by previous cropping. 

Pieces of land situated similarly to mine, may frequent- 
ly be seen, which by a slight expense can be made availa- 
ble and valuable, and also a supply of water be furnished 
for farm purposes. Tours truly, Johv S. Psttibokx. 

Man€heat4rf Vt. 

• %• ■ ■ 

Great Ckop of Whxat. — The Editor of the Michi- 
gan Farmer states, that on a farm 15 miles north of Lon- 
don, a crop of wheat was nearly ready for harvest, which 
fully promised sixty bushels per acre. It was as high as 
a man's head, stood thick, and the heads were long; the 
land wai at first poor, but was brought up by draining 
and manuring, mostly with stable manure. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Tmt HowADii ni Stkia, by George William Curiii: Harper ft 
Brothers, New* York. , 

We are indebted to Messrs. £. H. Peasb & Co., of tha 
city, for a copy of this interesting, description of traTek 
in the east. It is a written in a graphic style, and aboundfl 
in the rich drapery of metaphor, which characterises ori- 
ental language. The author carries yon along with him 
in a familiar way — yon see what he sees, feel as he feeb, 
and for the moment rejoice in all the exuberance of fancy 
which eastern sceneiy is calculated to inspire. The book 
is unencumbered with statistics, and the numberleas tii- 
fiing incidents of travel, and will be read with interest bj 
those who prefer gems of thought to sands of the desert. 

The Amebican Yetseixaxy Joi<bxal, editea by Geo. H. Dadd, IL 

D. : Boston, Mass. 32 pag^cs, monthly, at SI a year. 
A work of this kind has long been needed, and thh 
publication is issued under auspices that will ensure it 
success. The editor is a practitioner of Veterinary Sur- 
gery, and writes to considerable extent his own experience 
and obserTations. The want of anything like knowledge 
of the diseases of domestic animals and their remedies, 
results in an immense loss to the farmer every year, much 
of which might be saved by stibscribingtothisjounial. 

Lbaves from the Note Book or a Natu»alxi«t, by W. J. Bra> 
derip, Esq., F.R.S. £. Liliell k, Co. : Boston. G. P. Puiuaa, 
New-York. 
The contents of this work have appeared in the num* 
bers of Littell's Living Age, and this fact alone will re- 
commend it to the favor of the reading public. Tery 
many pleasing and instructive facts, connected with the 
natural history of animals, are related, and ancieDt ro3^ 
thology is now and then called up to impart. lU slranga 
fascination to the narrative. 



Litteli/s Livnco Aas—weekly, at S6 a yc; E- LiueU k Cos, 

Boaton Mass. 
This publication is without a rival in the sterling interest 
and permanent value of its matter. It commends itself 
to the student as a means of forming correct literary 
taste, and to the general reader as an instructive and en* 
tertaining magazine. It is, in itself, a library of Biogra- 
phy, History, and Literature, of the highest order, and 
is deserving of a place in evei^ well informed fiimily. 

Cattle Shows for 1862. 



State. 

Kt^'York^Kx Vtico, September 7, 8, 0, 10. Trial of Reapen, 
Movriiig ^Aachuief, /kc., at Geneva, abom the middle of Joly. 

Okio^kx Cleveland, Sept. 15, 10, 17. 

Miehiean—K\ I>etroll, Sept. SS, 2S, 94. 

Jndiana^Ax Oct. 19. 

PeajM^raiiM— At Harrisbnrgh, Oct SO, 8t, 82. 

Gtorgia—Al Macon, Oct. 19 to S3. 

Jfarylfffid— At Baltimore, ■ . 

Wiseofuin—Ai Milwankie, Oct. 6, 7, 6 

Vermont^Ai Rutland, Sept. 1, 2, a 

Canada Wtu^At Ttoroiito, Sept. SO, 90. 

itkodt iMkmd— Ai Providence, Sept. 15, 10, 17« 

CouKTT Suowa. 

Q^ We are nnable to announce the limea for holding but few of 
the fairs of (his or other alates, and we shall be freatly obliged to may 
of oar friends wlio wiH give us notice of the times and place« fixed 
upon for holdhig any of the County Fain, in aH of the ctalea of tlw 
Union, the ensuing antunui 
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NOTE8 FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKVOWLBDoiCKHTs. — GomiTiUDications bare come to 
hand, daring the past month, from A Touth, R. B. Abd, 
S. P. Phillipa, Gurdon EvanSj Geo.CargUl, J. W.Clute, 
Sanford Howard, J. G. C. Jr., J. P. IIoU, C. H. Cleave- 
land, E. B., N. B. G., T. E. B., W. C. [Sandwich Isl- 
ands,] S. P. Chapman, M. F. M., Robert Shlell, A 
Subscriber, A. Peck, C. W. L., E.E., Wm.H. Brewer, 
Victor Gilbert, C. F. L. F., B. 

Books, Pamphlets, Sic., have been received, during 
the past month, as follows: The Howadji in Syria, fVom 

E. H. Peask & Co., booksellers of this city. Leaves 

from the Note Book of a Ifaturalist, from E. Littell & 

Co., publishers, Boston. ^Pictorial Field Book of the 

Revolution, by B. J. Lossing, Ko. 22, from Ha&pke & 

B&OTBEfis, publishers, New- York. A dozen pounds 

rery snperior Maple Sugar, from E. B. [We should be 
glad to know to whom we are indebted for this fine sam- 
ple of sugar.] ^Two California Potatoes, one weighing 

1 lb. 4 oz. and the other 12 oz., fromHEHRi Hixcklet, 
Just from California. 



Gattls Salss. — We would remind onr readers that 
Xr. MoRKis' great public sale of improved breeds of cat- 
tie, sheep and swine, is to come off at his place on Wed- 
nesday the 9th of this month. (See his advertisement.) 

It will be seen by reference to Mr. Allen's renewed 
advertisement, that his «xtensive sale of high-bred cattle, 
is to be held on the Troy road, near this city, on the 18th 
of August next. 

TVe anticipate a large attendance and spirited bidding 
at both these public sales, for none more attractive have 
ever been offered to the American public. 

)7sw-ToRK Syate Faxb. — The last meeting of the 
Szecative Committee of the N. T. State Ag. Society, 
was held at Utica on the 6th of May, when the grounds 
for the State Fair were selected, and such preliminary 
arrangements made as the case required. The location 
selected for the Fair, is on the south side of the plank 
road to New-Hartford, about two miles west of Utica. 
The only objection to the ground, is its distance from the 
center of Utica. It was, however, the nearest piece of 
ground that would answer the purpose, which could be 
obtained. The Citizens of Utica are entering uiK)n the 
work in fine spirit, and will have all things in readiness 
Ibr the Fair, which it will be remembered, is to be held 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 

O:^ The next meeting of the jim$riean Pomological 
Congress is to be held at Philadelphia, to commence at 
10 o'clock, A. M., on Monday the 13th of September, 
in the Chinese Museum Building. The Pomological, 
Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies throughout the 
United States and Canada, arc invited to send such num- 
ber of Delegates as they may deem expedient. And the 
Delegates are requested to bring with them specimens of 
the Fruits of their respective districts. Packages and 
boses of fVuit for the Congress may be directed to the 
care of Troxas F. James, Esq., No. 212 Market street, 
Fbilftdelphia, should the owners be unable to ^ve their 
pnrsoml at4«iidtooe. 



Hazard op Importxko Cattle. — While in England 
last season. Gen. James S. Matsov, of Bourbon, Ken- 
tucky, purchased of Henry Ambler, Esq., of Watkin* 
son Hall, the famous improved Durham bull ** Senator," 
which bad won quite a number of prizes at county shows, 
and in 1849, received the highest '* local prize," at the 
show of the Royal Ag. Soqety, and also the first prize 
of £40, (abont $200,) of the same Society in I860. He 
also purchased a prize cow and a bull calf f^om Mr. Am- 
bler. These animals, together with a beaut if ol shepherd's 
dog, and some Cochin- China fowls, were shipped toNew- 
Tork in April last ; and we regret to learn, as we do 
from O. H. Bckbridgb, Esq., of Paris, Kentucky, who 
was awaiting their arrival in New-Tork, that ** Senator ,'' 
died on the passage, and the cow also a few days after 
her arrival in New-Tork. This is a very heavy as well 
as a most vexatious loss, for it is one which can not be 
replaced. The young bull arrived in good order, and 
promises to equal any thing of its kind ever Introduced 
into the country. — . 

Cattle foe Tiroinia. — J. R. Righabdsov, Esq., of 
Wythe county, Va., recently purchased three calves, a 
bull and two heifers, from Col. Sherwood of Auburn. 
We did not have an opportunity of seeing the animals, 
as they passed tbrongh this city on their way to Yirginki, 
but a gentleman who did, thns speaks of them in tlie 
Evening Journal of this city:— "We congratulate Mr. 
Richardson on his selection, and have no doubt that tbii 
stock will prove a great acquisition to the Old Dominioo. 
The price paid for the calves was $600, and we consider 
the porchase an excellent one, taking into oonsideratioA 
the superiority of the stock. It is gratifying to learn 
that there is a very fair demand for the improved stock 
of our State, and animals are being sent to almost every 
State in the Union, as well aa to the British Provinces, 
at prices that are remimerating." 

SuRTET OF Essex Couhtt. — We are glad to learn 
that the State Agricnltnral Society have made arrange- 
ments with W. C. Watsor, Esq., of Port Kent, for an 
Agricultural Survey of the County of E^z, for the next 
year's volume of Transactions. 

PiTCBivo Hat bt Horse Power. — Mr. Robert 
Gilchrist, of West Galway, N. T., informs us that he 
has tried the plan of unloading hay recommended by 
a Pennsylvania correspondent of the Cultivator, and has 
found it a great saving of labor. For a full description 
of the plan, see Cult, for 1848, p. 122. 

Great Cheese Factory .^George Hczlep's great 
cheese factory in Ohio, converts the milk of about 2500 
cows, belonging to farmers in the neighborhood, roto the 
best cheese, by labor-saving machinery. The cnrd is 
nuide, sacked, and marked by the farmer, and sent to 
the &ctory by a wagon which daily goes the rounds. 
Eight teams are thus employed. Tlie curd is then 
weighed ; sliced rapidly in a machine ,• then passed through 
the double curd-cooking apparatus; then through a ma- 
chine which cuts it fine to powder, and salts ft while pass- 
ing through. It is then pressed , sacked , and again press- 
ed. A machine sacks 340 cheese per hour. The factory 
makes 800 cheeses daily, weighing about 5,000 pounds. 
I Vearly 400 tons are turned out yearly. 
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O* J. G. C, Jr., of Rhode-Island, will see by reference 
to another page of this number of the Cultimtor. that 
onr State Ag. Society have already prepared to carry 
his suggestions into operation, and that a trial of reap- 
ers, mowing machines^ &c., is to be held under its aus- 
pices, at Geneva, next month. 

AaaiouLTORAL JouEHALs. — Siuco our last we have 
received (be following new agricultural journals: 

Kemtuokt CotTiVATOR, Cynthiana — monthly, 8 p. 
quarto, $1. By J. Atkihsom. 

jKFFBasos FAEifER, Sacket's Harbor, N. Y. Agri- 
cultural and Miscellaneous — weekly, at $1. O. II. Har- 
ris, editor and proprietor. 

Fakxek AMD Aetisav, Kcokuk, Iowa — monthly, at 
50 cents— by our correspondent, IV. G. Eduundsoe. 

The Farmer's Journal, Bath, N. 0. — ^monthly, at 
$1. J<obn F. Tomi^stns, M. D., editor and propdetor. 

Importation of S beep. —We sec by the papers, that 
S W. Jewett, Esq., of Middlebury, Vt., has just re- 
fttrned from Europe, with a flock of 100 sheep, in charge 
of a Spanish shepherd. It is stated that one of the 
bucks cost $900, and would shear 24 lbs. wool. 

Me. Aveet's Sheep. — In our last No., p. 186, Mr. 
Avery states that Mr. Hull, (from wboee flock his sheep 
were procured,) "purchased his atock -of the Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis." ^'A Subscriber'' wishes to be Informed as to 
what Mr. A. means by " liis stock" — that is, he wishes 
to kiow whether Mr. Huim purchase consisted of ewes 
•ad bucks; and tf so. how many of each. The writer 
ggyg.^a jf^ on further inquiry, it should appear that Mr. 
Hull's flock were not from Mr. Jar vis, then Mr. Avery's 
description of the Paular Merinoes, as given hy Mr. Jar- 
vk, will not At his flock." If the writer win turn to Mr. 
Avery's article, he will see that he only claims that his 
flock '* nearly" answer the description of Mr. J., and 
then states wherein they differ. 

Peise Plows at World's Fair. — A writer in the 
Farmer' » HeraH, (Brititkj) after commenting rather 
severely on the clumsy Belgian and French plows, which 
drew prizes, and which he shows are the same in impor- 
tant points, as old English implements, adds, " A com- 
plete contrast to these foreign monstrosities was shown in 
(be plows of the United States. Here lightness in a de- 
gree to that shown by any^ even of English manufacture, 
was shown." 

Importation of Cattle. — ^^'The Ohio Company for 
the importation of improved English cattle," was or- 
ganfsed in the Scioto valley, in November last. The 
sum of $15,000 having been raised, Artiiur Watts and 
Geo. W. Renick, Esqs., have been appointed agents to 
vMt England to make the purchases, for which purpose 
they have recently sailed for Liverpool. 

Grsee-Cbop Manure. — A correspondent of the Gcr- 
roantown Telegraph states that he so^ved with buckwheat 
a piece of plowed sward ground, so poor as not to repay 
the cxpcnsf^ of tillage. It was plowed just as the grass 
was in blossom, rolled, and harrowed thoroughly, before 
the buckwheat was sown. When the latter was in blos- 
som, it was rolled, and then plowed in, and again rolled. 



The next spring H was limed lightly and sown wHh oatt. 
The two preceding green crops had so restored the soil, 
that the oats were remarkably fine. 

[C^ A corre^K>ndent informs us that Bremen Geese, 
and Aylesbury Ducks, can be had of John Giles, Esq., 
Providence, R. I. ■ 

Plaster on Wheat. — The following successful expe- 
riment in the application of plaster to wheat before plow- 
ing the ground, we abridge from Moore's Xew-Torker: 
<' In June, before breaking up the ground to summer fal- 
low, one-half of an eight acre field was sown with plas- 
ter, at the rate of a bushel per acre. The ground was 
plowed three times to kill Canada thistles, and the wheat 
sown the first of September. The following April the 
same quantity of plj^stcr was sown on^he other half of 
the field. The result was strongly in favor of the part 
first plastered, the wheat being of a brighter and better 
color, of a better growth, and thicker on the ground— 
the other being every way inferior. The clover was also 
much larger and thicker on the ground plastered before 
plowing. [The experiment wouli have been more inte- 
resting if the results had been submitted to accarata 
weighing and measuring. It is well worthy of repctitioD, 
as bearing on the question, whether plaster, like other ma- 
nures, is roost efficacious when thoroughly mixed with, 
the soil.] 

Oats cut orern. — ^Samuel Williams, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., gives in the Gen. Farmer tlie management of a 
farmer who stables his cows six months in the year, mak- 
ing most of his manure by composting, and who says 
that nothing exhausts the soil so little, that pays so well 
in a dry season when hay is short, as oats cut in the wtUk 
for winter fodder, particularly for sheep. We think if 
he should also adopt the practice of sowing corn very 
thickly in furrows three fleet apart, he would r^ganl Ite 
crop as even less exhausting, and possessing great value 
for feeding green or dried, to cattle. 

Wheat on Clover. — A heavy crop of wheat, yield* 
ing forty-seven bushels per acre, on aevenacres,w|M raised 
by M. C< Crapsey of Lockport, on inverted clover sod, as 
reported in the Rural Kew- Yorker. The clover was in. 
verted in August, eight Inches deep, the soil rolled hard, 
harrowed, and cultivated, expending on each acre about 
$5.00 worth of labor, after which 1 } bushels of Soule'a 
wheat was so^vn per acre, harrowed, and rolled, at $2.2S 
per acre — harvesting and drawing $2.50 ; thresliing and 
marketing, $4.23; interest on land. $7.00, making all the 
exx>enses $20.98 per acre. The wheat sold at 80 cents 
per bushel, or $37.00 per acre — ^profit, $16.62 per acre. 

hiQjjiD Manure. — W. Isham, of the Michigan Farm. 
er states, ^' A farmer in the neighborhood of Bath, 
(England,) informed me that he had a cistern which 
held ten hogsheads, into which his liquid manure was all 
drained from the stable, and from the dung heap in the 
yard, and that he had found it far better for his crops 
than the solid part.'' 

Milk and Railroads. — ^A fanner In Massachuscttsiy 
somo 25 miles from Boston, sold the milk of eevtn eou. 
men good cows at the depot near his residence, f«>r city 
market, at nine cents per gallon in suiumcr sndat 
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oentB per gallon in winter, besides a small portion con- 
tamed at home, and made into batter. The proceeds 
were $325, or $46.48 to each cow. 

VO^ The plans of Bams, famished by Mr. Taft, and 
Chester Gonnty, are still in the hands of the engraTer. 
We shall publish one in our next, and the other in the 
succeeding number. ' ' ■ 

Amkhicaji Iustitutx. — ^The annual election for officers 
of the American Institute, took place on the 18th of 
Kay, at the Institute building in New-Tork. The sum 
total of Totes cast, was 857, of which orer 200 were for 

the following tickets— 

President— Jamm TALUtAves. 

Vicc-Pr*«klenis— Robert Loreti, Robert L. Pell, George Bacon. 

Rec. Secrdary— Henry Meif*. 

Cor. Secreianr aiid ^eiit— Adoniram Chandler. 

Treasurer — feiidward x. BackhouM. 

Tbe Coromitteea, managers, Ac, of laM year were all re-elected. 

Imcrbask xjr ohk Sbasom. — It is stated by Bous- 
ringault that a beet seed weighing but the fVaction of a 
grain, has produced a beet in one season weighing one 
fauiidred and sixty-two thousand grains, or twenty-eight 
pounds. Perhaps one of the largest amounts of increase 
fbr centuries, is that of the great Gaiifornian pines, over 
tvTo hundred feet high, and six or eight feet in diameter, 
firom a minute scaly seed Aora the con<^. 

Weeds ih Geavsl Walks. — Gas tar is rery cheap. 
It Is used in England toexclude weeds from gravel- walks. 
The walk is rolled hard, the tar applied with a brush, 
ftnd then the whole is coTered with a thin coat of gravel. 
Wo Iiave observed where common tar was spilled acci- 
dentally on sand, it formed a hard and impenetrable com- 
pound, which no plant could grow througli, and which 
tbe frost wuuld not cramble. Possibly gas tar might be 
used to advantage in a similar way,— that is, by forming 
a (impound with sand, and giving the walk a coating. 

liiif iTBO Ddbatiom or Yabietiks. — ^Dr. Lee remarks. 
on this subject, ** It is better to have no theory at all, 
than one which, if not evidently erroneous, is more than 
doubtful.'-^ He asks why seedling potatoes [young va- 
rieties] are as subject to the rot as old ones— why seed- 
Itng onions, cabbages, and carrots, often rot prematurely 
at the south — ^tfae indications which are pointed to as 
proof of the feebleness of old age in varieties propagated 
for a long time by eyes or buds. 



Weiobt or LniESTOBE. — A bushel of iinbumt lime- 
Sfone weighs 142 pounds; a bushel fresh from the burnt 
kOn 75 lbs. Showing the economy of first burning before 
drawing to any considerable distance. Quicklime begins 
immediately to re-absorb tlie carbonic gas, hence the 
•ooDomy of drawing lime when as fresh as possible, as 
after a while a ton will thus become a ton and a half. 



Clarke's Elcelsior Ckarn, 

OF rarioiM forms and •ixce, w9l be rnniwhe<1 lodnirymciKthroaiih. 
out ihc United Stales, at priors rnngi)i|r froni #3 SU to 810. 'hie 
aiaies grnenilly lu-eferred, with iron axles, crank and yenrinf , wiH be 
delivered at Utica. for Canal or Railroad, oi 87.00 and 8(0 each. No 
oatira charge is made for the perfect tempering apparatus which goes 
^rilh every Excelsior Chnni. Three or more thirty gallon milk 
^Drns in me rrame, for horse power, in offered at alx>ttt 85 per cy- 
Under. Orders from dislnnt places should eiiflose payment. A|rents 
^ranted to sell stale and comity rights. Circulars giving foil nifor- 
malion, terms to agents, Ac, will lie sent graiuitously to all who a|v 
viy at ajiy time nnst-paid, to the proprietor. GRO B. CLARKK, 
' — I,18fi8--8L« Le<aiaMaville,MadiMmC<»^N.Y. 



AlWiny Prices Garrent. 

Albani, May 14. 

FLOUR.— Tlie reeeipl of produce by canal ihis season, so ftr, haa 
been comparatively light. This is owing mainly to the laie opening 
of the Lake at BuAilo. Prices maintain considerable nniforraity in 
this market ; the demand for llie home and eastern trade has been 
steady. At New- York, the shipping deimuid for floor has continned 
good, and the market at that point, has been pretty Well cleared of the 
inferior oud low grades. The sales during the last moinh are, S£,000 
to 30,000 bris., clooiiig at 81a4.]S| for common Stale, 84.0U»4.18|for 
common Iixl., 84.25 for round hooped Ohio, 84 i3a4^ for straight 
State and Michigan, 8*1.87^ for hidiona, 84.75oS for fancy Slate, 
85.35 for extra Ind., and 85a5.5C for extra Genesee. 

The demand for Com meal is gocd at 8l.l8)a81-S9, prinoipolly at 
81.39. 

GRAIN.— The demand for prime Genesee in^eat, ot this market, 
is good, and ail offering is rapidly taken at the extreme quoiaiioiM 
of New-York; prime samples of Michigan wheat are alM in demand 
and scarce ; the inferior grades of Western wheal are unsolenble 
here ; the transactions of the month add up 00,000 bushels, at llOe. 
for prime samples of Genesee, lOte. for fair sami^ea do., lOOo. for 
prime white Michignn, 0flo08c. ft>r Mediterranean, and 07c. for ordi- 
nary Michigiui. The sales of Rye ore only 3,000 btishels in lots, at 
73c. Onls have ruled at 40a49c., the last sale was at 41c. wiih some 
lots in market for which higher rates were asked ; the salea are 08,* 
000 bushels. The market is now entirely swept of all tlie Uurley 
left here at th« close of navigntioii ; the sole wrosmodeou Tucaduy at 
71e. from stcM'e; the sales during the mouth are oidy 31,000 bushels 
— all from store; a sample of a large parcel of Wisconsin Barley , 
was offered oil Tuesday last, but we beard of no offer being made for 
it — the season is loo far advanced. Corn, the growth of this Stata 
comes forMrard ui very uidifferent ortler ; the great bulk of the receijila 
so far, are only partially cured, and but little of it isinsouiid nhlpping 
condition; the consequence is that it rules lower than Western, which, 
so far, is in good order. Within a few dajrs the receipts have been 
ligbl and the market firm at SOaOlc. for yellow rouiul, and 61c. for 
Western mixed ; sonoe refusing to sell the latter description, to arrive, 
at the higher rate ; tlie sales since the opening of the Cauul, add op 
100,000 bushels. 

SALT.— The oidy sole reported is 7,000 bags at 8 aud lOe. per 
small and large. 

HOPS —In retail demand only, at 9dc, for Western. 

SEED. — Tbe business is nearly over; the sales are limited at 7|;t7| 
for medium Clover. Timothy, 8Sa83. 

FEED.— The sales are only 26,000 bnshelb, principally line mid- 
dlings at lOOallOie. per 100 lbs., 05c. per 100 lbs. for fine shorts, 
aiul 3Sc. for 94 lbs, feed. 

PROVISIONS.- The bnainesa is eoiifined to a retail demnnd a| 
steady rates. We quote meas pork at 819, clear do 8d0a90.50, prime 
do. 817. Meas beef 810al0.50 ; smoked beef file., do hams 1 liuldc., 
do shoulders Oc. Lard lOnl Ic. and scarce. Butter, ISaSOe. for Wast- 
em and Slate. Cheese scarce al 6a9e. 

WOOL.— We have no soles to report in ih» market. The market 
is bore of fleece and there is but little pulled on hand. The sales at 
Troy for the week ending May Bth, were 57,000 lbs. 

80,000 lbs. Full blood and Saxony, 49^ cents. 

S5,000 " |and3blood, 30 " 

9^ « I do 40 '* 

3,1)00" landl do 37A 

4,000 " laudnative, 3;)] 

3,000 " Extra Pulled, i» 

SlfiOO 

ReceiiMS of the week nre about eq^iial to the sales, leaving the slock 
ou hand Cor sale about 400,000 lbs. ol every kind and grade of Ameri- 
can wools. 



Kinderhook Wool Depot. 

THE subscriberv continue the busiiiew oft ereiving andseUing \\'t>o| 
«i commissioB. Several years experience, an extended acquiiiu- 
lauce witli Manufacturers, and increased facilities Inr storing and 
making advances on wot>l, will eunljle them, ii is I'dieved. to gii'e 
siitis£icttnu to those who may fovor them xviili consl^inneuts. 

All \%bo driire it, can hove their clips kept sepnrutc. 

nieir charges for receiving, sorting, niul seilinp:, will l>e ohk akd 
A iiALr CKKTS PFR rouxr, ami insurance nt the rale of :U cents uu 
8100 vrorth of wool ft»r each term of llirrc mi>itihfi ond uiiiter. 

Kiudorkovk, June 1, ISdS-^ U. BLANCUABD A CO. 
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EMBtery A Co,»« Patent Horse Power A Thrashers. 

THE tuidersiMed have been appointed sole ngenu for ihe «iale of 
Iheir valnable Powers and Tlirn»ber» in ihe c.iy of New- York, 
where a lanre aacortment may be foond nt ihe mannfaciarer* pncea. 
woere a larje whoc 'x.ONGETT A GRIPPING, 

June 1— It No. 25 Cliff Si r eet, New-York. 

Superphosphate of Lime^ 

TX)R aale in qnantitiea \o suit purchasers— warranted pure ; price, 
Jb 24 cents per pound- LONGETT & C RIPPING, 
June 1— It. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 

Proaty aad Mears' Plows. 

T.ARGE Bssonmcnt can be found iil the State A»riculloral 
AVarehouse. LONG ETT & GRIPPING, 

25 Cliff :^treet, New- York. 



Warehouse 
June 1— U 



A Valuahle Farm for Sale, 

CONTAINING 400 acres of cxccUent land, 200 of which is well 
improved. Th*rc are on the premises a. good DwelUnf^-house. 
Carriage-house, 15 good Barns, with stone basements under lour of 
•Jiein, for stablnig; an excellent Orchard of grafted fruit ; is well 
adapted to grain or grass, and can easily be harvested by machinery. 
Saia farm is situated one mile south of Caroline Centre, Torapknis 
county, N. Y., and within a short distance of several good mnrkets. 
Terms, $30 per acre, one half can remain on pccuriiy if desired. 
June 1— li.» T. M. BOYER, Caroline Centre, N. Y. 

MORGAN HORSES. 

ONE Black Hawk Horse six years old, and one of the Morgan 
and Measen^er slock, four years old this spring, will stand the 
ensuing season (for a limited number of mares.) at the farm of Moses 
Lyman, two miles south. west from Goslien Village. They are both 
superior horses, possessing great bone and muscle. Their color, a 
beautiful Mack. 
Breeders of horses are invited to call aiid judge for themselves. 

SILAS BENEDICT, J». 
Ooohen, Connecticut, June 1, 1852— 2t.* 

THE ORIGINAL BLACK HAWK. 

THIS celebrated horse will stand this season at the stable of the 
subacriber, in Bridport. Addison County, Vermont. 

Tb the Patrons o/ Black Hawk.— li is proposed by the owner, that 
the horse slmll serve a limited number of mares for this season— and 
those who would like to secure the services of the horse, will please 
aeiMl to the agent their names, (by letter or otherwise,) as those send- 
ing first, will be first served. 

Good keeping will be provided for mnres from a distance— and all 
aeeident$^ ueopes and thefts^ will be at the risk of the owner. 

N. B— Terms for the use of said horse will be, for the season, 940, 
payable in cash or satisfactory notes, on demniid, with interest ; 
and all demands for past urvices, of Blmk Hawk, and Post B09 
Moreati, must be immediately paid to David Hill, who is alone au- 
thorised to settle the same. D. EDGAR HILL, Agent. 

Bridport, Addisoti Co., Vt., June 1, 1952— 2t. 

KelPs Improved Horse Powers and Threshers. 

WHITE & PRENTISS, successors to Philip H. Kells, would 
respectfully inform the public that ihey are now manufactur- 
ing Horse Powers, Thrnshhig Machines, &c., with the valuable im- 
orovameitls made by Philip H. Kells, and solicit the call of such as 
wish to purchase single or double RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
SEPARATORS, OVER OR UNDER SHOT THRASHING 
MACHINES, of the latest and most approved constractioii, and of 
the best workmaivthip and maleriids. Prom their enlarged uiid im- 

eoved focilities for carrying on the business the subscribers are con- 
lent they can supply customers with as good work, and on at libe- 
ral terms, for cash, as any oilier establishment in this stale. 

Orders from any part of this or other state*, will be immediately at- 
tended to, an d promptly supplied. Hodson, J une 1. 1852— 3t.* 

The Colnmhia Agricnltnral machine Shop, 

Chatham Four Comers, CobitmUa ro., JVeir- Tot*. 

FARMERS talte notice, and examine the lotcst Patent Improved 
Railroad Chain Horse Power, for which a Patent was granted 
March 2d, 1883. . , ^ . 

The subscriber having spent a great deal of time and money in 
making improvements on the above Power, which will add to iu» du- 
rability and the farmer's interest ; ni the same time being perfecdy 
simple and the wear equally distributed among the working parts, 
and the friction reduced by so doing, the wear is less on any one part. 

The sulM«criber having been in the Horse Power and Threshing 
Machine business since 1638, and from the experience he has had, 
flatters himself that he will be able 10 give saiisfeclioii to all who may 
teiKler him their patronage. He will also manufacture 

Plonghi, ColtLvaton, Hiay aa&d Straw Catten, 

lo rvorV lK>th by hand and horse power, and will make MORTISING 
MAC'IlNES for Carpcntcf's u&, SAW MILLS for Farmers and 
Rui.nijtd use. 

IC?" All persons desirons of procurhig Horse PoT»«eraiidThre«hing 
Machines would do well to chJI and examine my improved power 
and Under Shot Thresher, with Revolving Separator, before pnrchas- 
inff elsewhere. 

P. S.— Terrns of Sale^ Cash; and all machines tnade and sold by 
Ote are warranted to give satisfaction or may be returned after a 
reasonable time for trial, and the nurchose mmiey refunded. 

THEODORE SHARP, 

June 1— It Chatham Foar Oonwra. 



McComiiGk's Reapiaff and Xownf Machine. 

Waahmgton, April 10, I8S3. 

IN oflenng my Reaping and Mowing Machuie to the farmers of the 
country for the next harvest, from the many flaiterhif notices 
that have been taken of it during the past year, by the press ge- 
nerally, h is necMsary to atkl but little in relation to its merits aiihia 
time. Ill addition to the " Great Medal" awarded by the " Councii 
^ Cknirmem of the Great Exhibition of all Nations," in Loudon— 
the award made after two trials with Hu«cy's nracliine, (and oo« 
made with an Englisli Machine, made on the plan of Hos^ej's,— one 
made in cutting heavy green wheat, and the otlier^i culling ripe 
wheat ill a fair condition for harvest ing—i he first premiumjior medals 
of the State Agricohnral Societies ol Wisconsin, Michigan, New- 
York, and Peuiwylvaiiia. and of the Franklin Institute of Philadel. 
phia, have been awnrdea for the same during the last fall ; and al«o 
the gold inntul of the "Chicago Mechanicn' Institute," for ilie '' best 
reaping ond moxoing machine," after a trial by itscommhtee in cirt- 
ting ^*;»fatrie grass, in ccmpetitioii with Ra^fgs and Daiiford's. It m 
o\Wf necessary to add, that this machine lios been considerably im« 
proved during tlic last rummer, and is now warranted to openiic as 
well in cuttiiiR grass as graiii— the additional mowing auatkmemt^ 
with a separale sickle, aiul some other extras, only ooeiing S3U, or 
925 if paid in cash. As a further admoiiition both to infrmgers and 
farmers, I have lo say thai while Seymour & Morgan are goi»g on 
to manufacture more reapers, they have made wo provision lo pay^ 
judgment against them for #17.300; and another suit for infrince- 
meni ui the niaiiufaclure of five huuclred reapers «jnce the connneiice- 
meiit of the first, is about to be brought against them— aiid that, if 
they fail to fay the damages, the purchasers are not only litkAe, but 
may' at any time, and wiU be sued for the satne. Tliese roachine»are- 
not only improved in construction, but arc being maiinfactnned in ft 
style commensurate with ibeir extended reputation, and more czren- 
sively than ever before, being determine*! that that repuiatioii shall 
be su«tained. The price of the Rcnpcr alone, as heretofore, is SI05 
in cash, or tl 10, part cash and part on time, delivered in Bu&lo ot 
Rochester. And it is warranted, as upual, to cut one and a half acres 
of grain per hour; and the mowing machine one acre per hoar, and 
on smooth land to do the cutting as weli as is done by ordinajy mow- 
ing. Mowing attnchments for old reapers, being more ex|ien»iv«ly 
constructed, will cost 855, as heretofore. C. B. McCORMICK. 
June 1 — It. 



The Waterhnry Morgan Stock Company, 

HAVING procured two of theperest blooded MORGAN STALL- 
IONS, for the improvement of Stock iu this vkuuiiy, odCer ilie 
ser\nces of these horses for the coming season. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN will be five yean old Ihe lOlh 
of June, 1S53 : was sired by Old Green Mountain Morgan, and he fay 
out Giflbrd Morgan j his dam was sired by OM Sherman Mor^gan. 
His color is a benuiilul dapple chestnut. 

GIFFORD MORGAN will be four years old the AI dlay of Sep- 
tember next ; was sired by OU Giflford Morgan ; his dam I^y Wal. 
pole, was sired by Post Boy, and he by Old Sliernisn Morgan. 

Green Mountain Morgan and Gifibrd Morgan, will stand at the Ma* 
ble of Col. R. Weltoii, in Water bury Center, foir the season. 

TERMS — 810 to insure with foal. Mares disponed of before the 
usual time of foaling, will be considered in foal, and charged aeeisd* 
ingly. COL. R, WELTON, AgeiiL 

June 1, 1852— lt.« 

United States Agriotatural Warehonw and Seed Stare, 
JOHN KAYHERy ft 00, 

No. 107 and 550 Water Street, New-YoHe. 

rf ^RG subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the 1ar|>e aad 
X varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural ImplenientaL 
Field and Garden Seeds, which tliey have constantly on hand ana 
offer for sale at the lowest prices, and on the beat ternw. Amonf 
which may be found the following, viz : 

PIX)WS of everv size and pntteni now in use, and adapted 10 every 
kind of soil, ond diAerent modes of culture. Also the ^enuzj»e Eagle 
D. and F. Plows, which have always taken the premiiun 'wherever 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Geddes, Scotch, Triangular, and square harnnes ef 
diflerent sizes. 

FiEliDand GARDEN ROLLERS, with cast ht>n sectiona oC 4Mi 
and two feel, and can be easily arrnnged ou a shaft for any desired 
width. 

CUl*TIVATORS— Thirty different kinds and ai«ea, -wire and 
wrought iron, and steel teeth. 

8EED iiOWERS. a great variety for man and horse po-vrer, that 
will plant all kii»d<i or seed, at any required distance apart. 
'CORN SHELLERS— Shigle and double, lobe worked by mam 
or other power ; also a new style recently got up, that exceeds all oth- 
ers in use. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with spiral, straight, and circular kni^va. 

HORS^E POWERS — Endless chaui and sweep powers, maiteaf 
wood, wrought and east imn. 

THRESHERS— Of ail styles andwzes, with or ivithom Sepw»» 
tors. 

GRAIN MILLS, with cast iron and steel plates; also Burr Sima 
Mills, to be worked by man or horse power. 

Among our assortment may be found every article necenary for the 
Farm, Plantntion and Garden, such as hoes, rakes, spades, ahovela| 
scythes, snathes, grain cradles, hay and manure forks, ox yokes and 
bows, &c. Itc. Connected with our establishment, we have a Inr^e 
Machine Slioo and Iron Foundry, employing upwanls of one hniidred 
and fifty hands, where we arc prepared to make to order auy kuMi o€ 
implpmeitis in otir line. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

May 1— tC }97 Water Stre^ ^ew-Y€>rk. 
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EMERY & COMPANY'S 

RBTAIL FBIOB LIST OF BOHSXI POWERS, TH H BSHBRB, SZtPARATOBS SAW MII.I.a, 

FEED Milk, FindivMill^ *<=. fte.,ninDhclared brthcniKlm. PortiMa Cirrolar Smr Mill, H inch uw,£led iiid i 
'is Umlol SlMti, 1)7 Uie adililiDU of Ircigbl 



BsKrr'i PeItiii ChanguWe Power, Thmhrr, EspirBHir wid 

BaiKU comiilde, rorSbanea, tli 

do do do 1 da ....... ^ 1! 

EaMn'iIiiiptoved Wide Dae li*nd Pillion, will) T1iraher,Se pa- 

nior, Biid Bandi, for S huraa*, II 

da do do 1 do 1 

Cacmnoc or ^Vdecler Rack and Pinion Ftomr, ThnAaTi ^[>a- 



tr aoLil aeparaidy, lot loUowMig pricea are cfaarp 
Bmerr'a Cbaiigsabic R. S-Haraa Povrgr, roralwnFa,.., 

do du do do I do , . 

Bmcry^* Wida Back and Pinion Power, for t hortea, . . , 

do da do do 1 do ... 

CommDn, or AVbeelu RiKk aod Pinion Power, Sboiiai,. 



i»i Railnwl waoL iliilinx rEnciiii. kc., 139 

l'priglilorFclla.Saw(br\Vli«I.i^li, 40 

Churninc aiiiichiiRiii, for drii-ing oMctnn dintm ai a iinu, 



Sell Baiidi, Wnncbca, Oil Can and Eilrais . 

F^ MiTi,"iri'i™rpr.iM! 



"bKI 



ind cDlIinj off l^f, '' 



Frcucb Bnrr Stoue MiU, Ibr f iiiidiii|i, ISineheadii 

Power Com ShfUer for I or Shone*, 

T»Mi, CaBH, or approved iioua, or aecepiai 
phn, or Haliimore ai rni)' beat wit Ibe parcbaiier. 



on, IliUade.- 



W HEELER'S Rnne Powen, Thrediera and Separuon, for anle 
al Mannraclurer'a PrkH,alihe Union AgriTuJmral Wars, 
kooia and Scednorc, 13 Fullon Street, near Pullun Markei, New- 



CUBMOIL PLOWS, recenlly imprevad by ProT. J. J. Mapct, lo. 
BiolS^aiid New Ui«l™ilw Sid6"Hi!raiKl Donlila Mi^hmmi 



PERUVIAN GUANO 

miliien. f ■ ■ ■ ■ 



PARIH and POl'DRETTB. 
Waler-n., New-Vorlt. 



Xr<AN MILLS, Grain CndlcL Scyilir 
f HaraiiRaka,Sei>tSaweia,Ra.d. 
BD Bwrtment of Afrienlloral rniplami 

MaT°l— 31. 



Albanr Tik Work*. 
CanHT PWroHi ■■d £■« SBttU, iOcmf. 
rv^IB aBbacribf r will ftmiUi to AgrkiiliDriMa, of ibe n 
qnaliiy, over one foot in leiifib, 3 la 41 Ir-' '■' — 



Tit* luficieinlr lai 
lOOpiHca, being chi 

^K"b l-«t 



m iVta W ft 



A First Clam Dairr Farm Tor Sate. 

iVl CheinmcD caunl^Vi. V., and iieai Ibe ClieiiBiian Canst, HO 
acrei ere uniierliigli rDttivaiion. dgnUy ftmetd, and well and per- 
manenily wairrwi. Tli* remoiiider is well limbered. Il hsi a lui^ 
two uory mantiaii, Sve Iirfc barnn, and shKU Blal QUI bousca, m 

B»d repair. The aotl is deep and nf superior qnality. Il Hadmira- 
y adapted Ibr a dairy, M Ibr (ruing and Iran : hai a Sue orrlURl 
oTcbaics graded rruii) and lot prnfii, hcolib, awl beaily of Incatioii, 
cannot hesurposwd. tl is MIy supplieil wilh Ibnnini tools, and 
□hoin bfty hcnd o( cawa and yonnir amck, all or any of wbicb may 

ail seasons, andlhanntie oTihecomniipialed Albany and Binghanuk* 

cnivauicpfly divided. Pric* low— tiik prrlcri. Terma mnir aaiy. 
Q, VAN DER LVN, 



ind dwellinn. al •) am 
lABCOCK, 



te n daily becoming mi 



Hoivaa Hone, Voanff Black Hawk. 

THIS ifileiidid ooll will sland ai the HaUe oT trviii D Ren 
in Seiuiell. Cayuga county, one nde iionlieau af Tlirooi 
riMin (Dding in AuBt. 

Young Black Hnk is ■ jet Uack call, of gnod sin. and «h 
best proponioiKd and degsinmoviiigcollallialcBiibeproJiicci 

al ooi ^tue Fair last fall, bdd al Rocbeaier, and has iskeu <l 
premiom at our coaniy fait aim. He was iired by old Black I 
tsial^D. E.Hill, of Bridport.VcnnonL Hisdiiin was a M 
g«r, got by oU Manbriua— grands m by Plaio — he by old Me* 
— graat grandani by hnpotted Hesaenger. Ha comae iha iim 
hi* sire Ibr form and bcimii, oT any ofbi* rails, having Iheold I 
kaari and neck aofeolly. 

B* witi Sland ibr a Jinifed Dumber of niares. at my ^lalja 
the week, wilb Ih« aicaptimi oT Saiunlsys, Ihrough (lie seon 
■rsinviiail to call and sea him. Temu. #10 id insure wiili ( 
for the leipcai. #S for 4 aingle lean. Good keeping urnvideil 
risk or Ibe mvuera. IRVIN D. RE^llKCTO^, 

May 1— St.* Seniw'. Cayaga conniy, r 



AHmny Drain Til.v Works. 
tit «t tanaiHtr StrttI— West <if Mitieal CtBtf, ABmi/. 

THE lubicribcr has now on hand. Draining Tile of die Ibllowini 
dcsrriplioiM. Prices reduced. 

HoisK Snoi TiLi. 
SI inchRiir.ar4linchCulibre tlRMpr. IIMD. 



11 inch Rise, or 31 Ineh Calibre, SinMlpr. IMt. 

Si '■ ^ « " nw ■' 

TheH Tile are over one foot in length, and are so fomW at lo ad- 

ii* drain— being lb* cbenpesi arid tkm darnl^ ariicl* uvd. 
Tile juAcieiMly large Ibrdraint smniKl dwdliiiii, ai 14 iml W fi- 

Albany, April 1, ISiS— if. iOHN GOTT. 



Caiman's Earopeaii Africaltare. 

EIIBOIT.AN AGRICT-I.TURB, from personal ahacn 
Hi^xii CaL)iik>,of Mawsdianelbi. T<m Inrie od 
Price, when neally bnaml, lbs iwinie aa puMlidml in Not., 
Hie at the nffiee ofTilE CULTIVATOR. 
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Improved Stock. 

pATTLE, of ihe DariMin, Devon, Hereford, AUlcrwcjr, wnd Ayr- 

SHEBP, of iL Nttlive and French Merino, Saxony, Son^Jl-Dowl^ 

PIGS of the Lincotn, SuiToIk, and Bortahire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the abwc 
kinds of stock, and 6ur excellem siiuntion for purcbasmg andrfiip- 
niug, we thinll we can do as good jusiicc to orders, as any other 



New and Important Insurance. 

Hortheni H. York Live Stock Jjdm. Co., Flattibvgli H. T. 



ouse iu the United Slates. 
Jan. 1, 1852— if. 



A B. ALLEN & CO 
leO and Ifll Water st. New- York. 



Imported Consternation. 

THIS celebrated thoroughbred horse will stai^, this •«wjn, as 
heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber near Syracuse. 1 erms 
SIO, payable in advance, for which a receipt will be given, promwmg 
toriCiJd the money, if the mare is proved not to have pi ni foal, 
2 J^p?ividod atoo she is leA with the subscriber, or regularry returned 
to tbV horse during the season, or until the groom is suiisficd she is in 
Sal Pasturage St the beat character ftini«hed at 3s. per week. No 
nares taken except at the risk of the own-srs, in all I,eipectt. 
Syracwe, April 1, 1888-31- ^ B. BURNET. 



TNCORPORATED by the Legislalye of the Stale qf, ^^f^-^J^ 
1 July-iaSL Horses, Cattle, and aU kinds of Live StaJ uMied 
airaiiisi Death, byihe combined risks of Fire, Water, Acctdents, As- 
eSses, &c. CAPITAL, •50,U00. 

DlBSCTOBS. 

James Farr, Waahington county. Amasa C. Moore, Cimton eoamy. 

Joseph Poltir, So i**5 ®?Wbi-« ^ 

OUf Abell, do Zephaniah C iTatt, do 

Pelaliah Richards, Warren co. Cornelius Hajsey, do 

- ' James Averill, 

Jacob H. Holt, 
Peter S. Palmer, 



Horse Giflbrd Morgan, 



W 



rriLL stand, for a limited iiuml^er of marcs, the present season. 

V at the Farm of the subscriber, wiiliiu five miimles drive of 

Union Villngc, Washington co., N. Y., and at the same stable with 

^^cTflford^MSTgrni^SSbred by Wm Arnold of Walpole, N. H. He 
Is three years old the Mth day of May, !»*-» a horse of splendid 
form and action, and a perfect pailcrii of his celebrated •>[«•"» 
color is a beautiful dapple chestnut. He was sired by the old OiOord 
Morgan. His dam is one of the best mnrcs in that fection of couu- 
Uy, and whose colls invariably bring exeibiiani prices. 

Terms »10, to ensure a foltf. Mares disponed of before the ustjal 
lime of foaling, will be considered in '*>J;^"^ jJ,*'jg^^(rRY '" 



tunc 

April 1— a. Greenwich P. 6.. Washington ca, I^. Y. 

MorganHorse Trustee. 

THIS horse will stand, (for a limited number of mares,) the pre- 
sent season, at the Farm of the subwriber, within hve minutes 
drive of Union Village, Washington county, N. Y. 
Podigroe of Korg^an Trustoe. 

Sired by the old Giflbrd Morgan— gr. sire, the Woodbury or Burbaiik 
Morean— It. gr. aire, the original Justin Morcaii horse. ^ ^ ^^ 

U% dam was sired by old Morgan Bnl rush— his pr. dam by Mor- 
aan Fortune— his gl. gr. dam by the original Jnstui Moraan. 

The dam of Morgan Fonmie was sired by the origiualJuslinMor- 

CKRTincATB ^We hereby certify Ihe above to be a correct pedi- 
gree of MorgHii Iforae Trustee, bre.1 bv us. and this day sold to Mr. 
Mowry of Washington county, N. Y. Signed, W»lpole,^N. H., 



March 5ih, 1853. 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



Fbkdeeick Vosb. 
Bknjamik Gatkj. 
It will therefore be seen that Morgan Trust ce w of exactly the same 
decree of Morgan blood, as was the old Gifford Morgan. The old 
OiiSord being deail, Trustee is the highest blootlcd Morgan stud now 

"ll'f is a dark mahogany bay color, with Wack main mid inil ; of fine 
form and action, and will be four years old the lOlh day of May, 18a2. 
Terms $10 to ensure a foal. 

Mares disposed of before Ihe u«ual lime of foaling, will be consider- 
ed in foal, and charged accordingly. LE ROY MOWRY, 

April 1--31. Greenwich P. O., Washington co., N. Y. 

Pevon BnHs for Sale. 

npHE nil)«criber oflfers for sale, two young Devon bulls, called 
X " Washiiiifiou" and ^^Ajax." 

Washington was dropped the aSlh March, 1951. Sire, bull Molton 
— «rand sire, celebraletl bull Mnjor. bred by R, C. Gnpper, and now 
owned bv Iicwin G. Morris, E»q. Major took the first premium at 
the State Fair at Albany, iu 1850— and is admitted to be the best 
Devon bull ever brought inio the United «taies. „ . . , . 

Dam of Washington, cow Beauty— grand dam, cow Sophia— boih 
bred by Ambrose Stevens, Esq., and lioih received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective classes al ihe Stale Society's Shows, in 

1S4') and \SQt) 
Bull Ajnx, fvaa dropped the 7ih of August, 1851. Sire, bull Molton 

— Hiam, cow Rnby. . . « . « j ■ _j 

Ruby was bred by Mr. Cwwlos of Fanmington, Cl., and was sired 
W bull Rover, bred by I*«wis F. Allien, Ksq., Black Rock. 

Price for Washington •75, for Ajax iSO, or will be exchanged for 
Heifera of eqnnl age and pedigree. Address the suh«riber at Green- 
wich, Washingtoiico., N. Y. LE RO\ MOWRY. 
April 1— 3 t. 

IT^MERY * CO.»S Horsepowers and Threshers, for sale at Ma- 
li uttfactiirer's Pricea, by RALPH & CO., 23 Fulton Street, New- 
York. M"y i-3i. 



STOVES. 

THE snliscribcrs are prcparetl to furnUh dealers with a (bll as- 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars iriving nanicnlars can be had on application. 

" * jIaGGKR, TREADWELl. & PERRY. 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Bctivcr at., Albany, N. Y. 
Byl.l8»-0i. 



Waller Gecr, do 

Win. E. Calk ins. Essex co. 

Albert Andrns. Franklin co. . ^.*. — • 

John Horiouj Si. I^wrcnce co. p«orge Moore, 

'''7rMraRR,'president. a M^OokE! plSjtsJjrgli. Bee^ 
A. C.MOORE. Vice-Pest. Z. C. PLATT, do Tnm. 
1. fc. MIX, Port Ami, Gen. Agent. 

October 13, 1851. 

This company are now organized and ready to receive apriiea- 
tions for insurance. It is confidenily believed that the ovmers of ^ 
lunble nnironU wUlax'ail themselves of the ad^Tinlages offered bytln» 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine iiisuranem uve praper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the reowms for awnrauee 
are equidly applicable to all. .. . ,. n *.« 

The compnny have adopted such rates as, they behere, wdl ftir- 
ttish the means of paying ordinary losses, without resort to an aaseas- 
ment. But to guard againsl extraordinary losses, which may ansc 
from contagious diseases or epklemics, it becomes neceasary to re- 
quire premium notes. 

To the Owners of Honei and live stock. 

OJfie* of tiu Northtm If«w-York Lnie Stock Ins. Ca, i 
PlattsbvbjGH, August 16, 1851. j 

The Directors of the above Company, incorporated by the l^galtt- 
lure of the State of New-York, at us extra session in July, l'»lt »- 
spectfully request your attention to the following facts beannganlMB 

""lir Value of this dase of property. By the census of 181ft, «ha« 
were at that lime in the Slate of N cm-- York, asfoUows: 

One-half a million, S05,15S 

Ntat Cafds, 
Over two millions, S,0?8,330 

CoiOM milktdf 

Nearly a million, JI»,4flO 

Sheep, 
Over six millions,. 8,443,855 

Over one million and a half, J,5M,iW4 

Without making any estimate of the x-alue of iWs properly, it i« 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every mha\)Ued s|w», aim 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the exigence ot tte in- 
habitants , , , - . . 

ad. Tliese animals are subject to disease and accMem. it n aaser- 
letl by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Week limraaee, 
as a fact which cannot be disputed, thnt the an^regate loasupwinm 
species of property throughout New-England, is grealtr tuaa tHe 
losses by fire; at all events, it is a fact uiMtoubied that the ammanc** 
is very great, and the owner is left unprovided wiih aiiy means of se- 
curity agiiiiisl the hazard incident to ihis descripttffli of nroperly. 

3d. The knowledge of ihis risk is one of the Tending hnidmii cca la 
imnrovemenl in the breed of that useful awl noble animal, the noire 

Men of capital arc slow to hivcsi large sums in a valuable atiiiml. 
whose loss they must every day risk, to the amount often fr<NB five 
hundred to a thousand dollais, hi every valnnHe breeding oone. 

With Ihe ample security to be iifforded by aouiid Insurance C» 
panie*, the investment of capital iu horses andh\*e slock maylw 
made as safe and safer th%n the carrj'ing of ficishl on the eras and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last binincas 
steady and proStuble; while witlnrnt it, it would warn the confidence 
which ihiii branch of business now commands. The absence of ilua 
Insurance in ihe case of live slock is miiversnlly felt, while ibe own- 
er of real estale can command half or two-tliiids of its valne w* — 
needed for nii emergency. ... - . . . 

While the owner of ihc ship, "the plaything of tU wuid 
waves," may obtain any reasonable advance; the o>Aaier or equany 
valuable proiierty, investetl hi horses and cattle, cannot obiahi • diil- 
lar. Tlie only exception being fat cattle deatincd for miu>ket. !■ 
vain docs the ovnier of the horse anpeni to his industry or ii^eiuln» 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease aud aecideiil, ^m 
that as security it is utterly n'orthless. 

4th. Tlie Insurance principle comes in. and does for mm 
Insurance h.^s done for the yomig lie^riiiuer in trade, takinf^ ai 
risk arising from the nncertaiiity of life. 

It will do for Imn whai Fire Insurance has done for the 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a level with the 
real estate. ^ . . . _ 

Your aid is res|ieclAilly solicited in behalf of this company, thaSfgl 
charier«l hi this slate for this ol^ject. The Direelors mlend hjikaR 
be pnidently conducted, aud one wliich shall deserve the 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the *gBM§ 

Gkosos Moork, Secretary. JAMES FARR, 

Dec. 1— Oi. 
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Agricnltiinil Books 

F all kinds, for sale at the Cultiraior Office, 407 
bany. 
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Xisfwbi O. BIozviB'8 Third Animal Sal«, 

BT AOCTIOlf, Of 

IMPROVED BRCED8 OF DOME8TC ANIMALS, 

WILL lake place at MOUNT FORDHAM, WeslcheatCT Co., 
(11 miles from City Hall, New- York,) on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 9, IdSS. Jambs M. Miller, Auctioneer. 

Appiicfttion need not be made at prh'ate sale, as I decline in all ca- 
ses, so as to make it an object for persoitsat a aifttance;,to attend. Sale 
positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

Numb««'hig abuut fiAy head of Homed Stock, including a variety 
of ages and sex, cousistinr of Pure Brtd Swtt.Homs, Devons^ and 
jtjffMtres/ Sovih Dswn Buck Lambs, a»d a very few Euhs; Suf. 
fM End Esux Swint. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, dec , iScc, 
MrUi be ready for delivery on the first of May— to be obtained from 
^e subsoriber, or at the offices of any of the principol Agricultural 
Journals or Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the l>e8t oppor- 
tnnity to obtam very fine aitimals I have ever given, as I shall rwlnce 
my herd lovrer than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe to 
b« absent a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of onr Stale Agn- 
Ciiltnral Society, that I was the most suceessftU exhibitor of Doroertic 
Animals at the late Slate Fair. 

/ imA oIm q0^er a new fkatwn to Anutiean Breeders — one which 
works well in Europe | that is, Uuing the serwces of male animals; 
and will solicit propoeitioBa from such as see fit to try it. Conli- 
Tfo?rs. — The ajiimal hired will be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
•oms positive negieet or carelessness of the hirer ; the expense of 
transportation to and from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting to 
bo one year or leas, as parties agree ; price \o be adja!»ied by parties 
— lo be paid iu advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstan- 
ces would vary the price; animnl to be kepi in acconlance with in- 
sxructions of owuer, before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated prize Dull;* — 

Majos," a Devon, nine years old; " Lamabtimk,'' Short-horn, 
Ibar years old ; Losd EbyRolmx,'* Sboit-horn, three years old. Pe- 
digrees will be given in Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setts o( ibeir progeny ; and as 
I shall send oat in August next, n new importation of male animals. 
I shall not want the services of either of these next year. I would 
not sell them, as I wish to keep eontroi of their propagating qualities 
hareaAer. 

1 also have one imported Buck, the prize winner ai Rochester last 
fall, imported direct rrom the celebrated Jouas Webb; and also five 
yearling Bocks, whmersalso, bred by me, from Bucks and Ewes im- 
ported direct from the above celebrated breeder ; thev will be let on 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them until 
the party hiring wishes them, and they must l>e returned to me on or 
about Christmas day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid of the 
risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. Allcommuuica- 
tioiM by mail must be prepaid, ami I wUl prepay the answers. 

Hoanl Fordbam, April, 1852-^. L. G. MORRIS. 
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FOWLS AND BOOa 

THE greai desire manifested in New-England for procuriag good 
PouTtr>', has induced II. B. COFFIN, Newton^ Mass., topny 
particular attention to breeding and importing first rale stock. All 
peraoiu desirous of bavuig the purest and best to breed from, may tle- 
pciKt upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of FowU for 
tale by him, are tiie following, which he is very particular in breeding. 
Sliaiighae — Forbes stock. 
Imperial Chinese — Marsh stock. 
Chmagraigs. 
Royal Cochin China. 
Black Shanghae. 
Banmih Pootras. 
White Shanghais. 
Dealers in Fowls or Eggs ibrhatcnmg, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. & &ate Strcel, Bosloa, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Ddskn, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who wil 
lake orders for Fowls, a^ advertised above. 
Bo«lol^ Aug. 1, 1851— ISt. 

TO FARMERS POlJDRETTEi 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
llieir works, are prepared now to receive hikI fill orders for Puu- 
drette with dispatch, and in all eases with n freshly mcmti/aetured ar- 
iicUj at fheir osoal prices, 81 ,50 per barrel lor any Quantity over six 
barrels. 3 Imrrels for S3> — 99 for a single barret, uetivered free of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New- York. 

The Company refer to their pamphlet (furni»hed gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the emcacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of tlieir Poudrelte over any other known manure for 
raisiiiga crop of com—also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cashing, J. M. Thorburn h Co., and many others 
as to excellency ns a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretarv of State : 

WASHiicoToN, March 19, 1850. 

" If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it He thniks it almost indispensa- 
ble, withm hit garden fence ; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
fat which it is highly valuable^ and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manare at your prices. A prnicinal one, is the enrichment ot lawns 
atid pleasure grouixls, in gram, where the oliject is to produce a fresh 
aiid vigorous gfowf h m the Spring. Our practice is to apply it, when 
we go lo town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
cflecis in the Spring." 

Alt commoincntiotif nddressed to the "LODI MANUFACTUR- 
XHQ COMPANY, 74 Cordondt street, New-York »♦ will meet with 
iroiOfN ftttmitfBa. Jia. 1| 189»-«t, 



Great Sale of ShorUhora Cattle ia 1852. 

THE subscriber, eoiitem|Aating some imponant changes and rra* 
provements upon his farm, will sell, wiUuna reserve^ his ea* 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn raiile, con- 
sisiing of imwarda of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heiiera^ 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sob- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
lo their milking quality, which he believes he has been successful in 
developiiif to a degree not excellpd in any herd of cows in the United 
States. Ever since the year 1834 he has been enffaged in breeding 
Short-horns, in the belief tluit no canle kept by the farmers of thia 
country, were equal lo them in all Iheir qniilities, as dairj' ami feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seveuleeu years 
experieiKie. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thcwouglv bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this lierd has Inren coniiiiaal- 
ly adiled to, and improved by wlectioiL« from ilie best imported slock, 
and their immediate desceiKMitts. During the years 1H4S, '46 and '47, 
the Shori-honi blood of the late celehmioa Tliomas Bates, of Kirk* 
leavington, Englajul, was resorted to in the use of the nnporied bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of Wellington, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. Georgo 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired ot Air. Vail for tlirca 
vears. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inheiii, more or 
less, of that blood, which w believed by those bavnig opportunity to 
judge, both in its milkiiiR and leeding qualities, to t^ equal to any 
other previou^ily imported; and ibat belief is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several years past, for animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F Sheafe 
aiMl l«ewis G. Morris, iu which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, " Grace," owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevens, 
and prolwbly the best ySif cow ever bred in America, descril)ed in 

Eages 183 and 184, vol. x., of the American Agriculturist, was bred 
y the subscriber ; and numerous animals in various parts of the 
United Stales, the West Indies, and the Canada^, which have s{M'uiig 
from hi4 herd in yean past, may be referred lo. 

In 1850, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess iriba 
of Short-honis, (for pedigree of which see (10, 152,) vol ix., of the 
English Herd Book,) sent out from Englaml for Mr. Sheafe or New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Air. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and intnKluced 
into this herd ; and alx>ut forty of the rows airl heifers are now in 
calf to him, atl of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, 
no bull imported in the into the United States can surposs the Duke 
of Exeter. His own sto^k, in the hands of several genilemen in lh« 
Slate of N. York, arecniifkleutly referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for sole for sale will consist of ttl>out FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including eows, heifers, raid heifer ealvrs: and pro- 
bably TSN or TWKiA'K youug bulls, and bull calves. Theremaiuder, 
abont fiAy in numlierj will comprise young cows — good, provi^. 
inilkerJi— lieifers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bidl 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade. Shorthorns, with 
an occasional dash of Devon lilood intermixed— the best of u-oeful, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nenrly all, both thorongh-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Kxeter ; and all the co\v8, and two-year-old 
heifers will l>e bulled bv him, (if ^^ lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the 8tenhetu<^n stocks, 
comprishig as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

In addition to the slock above enumerated. will be eight thorough bred 
Herefords — three eows, one two-year-old bull, one yearling bull, 
and three calves. One of the cows, ( RarKy.) was imported by 
.Measrs. Cornins and Sotham Ai 1841. The otner cows and calves 
are her descendniits by bulls of the same importation. 

Al:«, two or three Devon bull calves, got liy Mr. Ambrose Stevens* 
imported bull '* Candy," bred by Mr. Quartly, of Devmishire, 
England, and oat of oo«rs descended from the herd of the late Earl 
of Leicester. 

Also, two pairs of thorough-bred, six-year-old Sbort-horn oxen, and 
two or tliree pairs matched two and three year old steers. 

Also, ten or twelve South Down buck lamba, got by an imported 
Ram from the celebrated floc-k of Joiuis Webb, of Babralinm. Eng- 
land, and out of Ewes descended from the flocks of Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Ell man, t^ Sussex. 

The sale will be on the ISib August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbranc, IU the Homestead farm of Gen. Van Renmelaer. on 
the Troy Rood, two miles above Albany, where the slock will be 
about ten days previous to the sale. 

Catalogues will be ready by I6ih June, and forwarded to all po«t« 
paid applicants. « 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN A CO., New- York. 

June 1. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. V. 

WATER WHEELS. 

THE subscribers are making with success, Jagger^s improved 
FRENCH TURBINE \VATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing the power and capacity of the same ran l)e Itadon 
application. J AGGER, TREADWELL A PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 1852— ft. No. 1 10 Beaver St., Allwmy, N. Y. 

THE Tranasctious of ihe New-York State Agricultural Society, 
vols. 1 to 0, for sale at the Office of *^Tks Cultivator," pric« 
I ttpvvoL 
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TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS 

BT TBS 

New-Tork State Agricaltoral Society, 
July, 1M2, at Qie l^llsse of Qenevm. 

THE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam Engines 
for Farm purposes, Grain Drills. Horse Powers, Flax and Hemp 
Dressing Machnies, Thrashers, Seed Planters, Cultivators and Broao- 
csst Sowers, will take place at Geneva, between the 12th and 26ih 
of July next. The particular day of the commencement of the trial 
will lie given hereaner. (The competition ynW be open to all who 
become members of the Society, aj id enter their machines for the 
trial.) Upwards of §400 will be awarded to the successful candi- 
dates, and Inventors are invited to he present with their machines 
and engage in this trial, which will be conducted in a manner to se- 
cure practical and valuable results, that will be of importance to the 
whole Agricultural interests of our country. 

GC^ Persons desirous m compete must become members of the 
Society by the payment of $1.00, and enter their names and their im- 
plements with the Secretary, by the 5(h of July. 

All desired information, as to the regulations for the trial, will be 
famished on application to the Secretary. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Agricultaral Rooms, Albany, May 7, 1652 Secretary. 

To Book CauTassers in the Several States. 

A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS, to whom the sole right of 
sale is given. Mognificeiit work of History. A whole library 
in itself— cost $11,000— 1.2f»7 pages— 70 Maps— 700 engravings. Now 
ready, and for sale by snbscripliofi, a 

BUtory of All Nations, 

From the earliest period to the present lime ; or Universal Hittorf 
mnd Biographjf Combined. In which the History of every Nation, 
aacicut and inoderu, is separately given, 

BY S. a GOODRICH, 

Consul to Paris, and Author of several works of Hisloryi " Peter 

Parley's 'Riles," etc. 

It ctmiains 1,207 pages, royal octavo, and is illustrated by 70 maps 
and TOO engravings ; bound in Turkey Morocco. The work will not 
be offered for sale in Bookstores, Iwt will be sold by canvassing 
^eiiis in everv county in the several states, to whom the exclusive 
right is given by the publishers. InvarialHe price in one vol., $6.00« 
i)i two vols., $7.00. 

For full particulars of this agencT apply to the subscribers. As this 
work is deslijied to have a large sole, the earliest applicniiis, if com- 
petent and responsible persons, will receive the most desirable torri> 
tory for cnnvassing. Address DKRBY 9c MlfiLER, 

Sole Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

F. S. Applicants in the South "Western Fiates wfll please address 
B. W. DuMT k Co., Oeueral Agents, Chicuniali, Ohio. 



NEW-YORK AGRtCULTMRAL WAREHOUSE. 
A. B. ALLEN A CO^ 

189 and 191 Water Street, Hew-Tork. 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. T^a Endl 
Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufiictwe, both single 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
CQualled for lightness in roiniiug, strength, durability and ecouoray. 
Toey are universally approved wherever they have been tried. 

2d. The Bogardns Power, for one to four hones. Tliese are com- 
pact and wboUy of iron, ana adapted to all kinds of work. 

3A. Eddy's Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for ana to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4tfa. Trimble's Irmi-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Threshers made upon tho besd prinei* 
pies, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

PAN MILLS for Wheat, Ry<;, Oats, ftc, of thebest ooMtmclioa. 

RICE FAN MILLS made expressly for the South. 

MILK PANS.— Glass and EuameUed Iron Milk Pans, very desira- 
ble articles. 

CHURNS.— Thermometer, Atmospherici Kendall*s, and other 
kinds. 

HAND CULTIVATORS and Hand Plows are very useful imple- 
meiiis in garden culture. 

SCYTHES.— Grass, Grain, Bush, and Laivn Scythes of the host 
kinds. 

RAKES.— A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Woodeo-headed 
Garden Rakes, and Xawn and Hay Rakes. 

HORSE HAY RAKES of new and highly-imnroved patterw. 

REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES— These have been 
fully tested, and embrace many laie improvements, and wecanhi^ 
iy recommend them. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful machines, ar- 
ranged on M'heels, for watering gardens or walks, and aflbrd prclco- 
tiou from. fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feet hij^ aro 
easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Also, small uMda 
Pumps and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— Bullock's Progressive Vovm 
Presses, combining improvegieuts which make ihem oy far the besi 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and EDd1e9s.Chaia Pumps; 
Leather, Gutta-Percha. Intlia-Rubber Hose, I^ead Pipe. Sec 

CABBAGE PLOW— Verv light and convenient for working 
among cablrages. 

POTATO PLOW, with double mould and oilier forms lor hJDin( 
utd weeding. 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we believe they 
make up the largest and most complete assortment in America, la 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one bnn* 
dred men, where auy articles iu our line can be made to onler. 

A. B. ALLEN k CO., 

Jane 1, 1859— if. 180 uid 101 Water St., New- York. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

USTRALIAN WHEAT.— Very superior. The berry of iMs 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of floor. It predaces 
a greater average crop tnan any other variety now grown m Siew- 
York. Several years' experience hi its culiivation, proves that H k 
less liable to rust or mildew thnn other kinds; and as the stalk is\arfe 
and stroiiff, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price, it 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Fliul, M^ 
dilerranean. Black Sea, kc. 

B17CK WHEAT, of the best kinds in market. 

RUTA BAG A, or Sweedish Turnep Seed. The Pnrpla T^ saA 
other superior varieties. 

TURNEP SEED.— Large While Flat, Long White, Red To^ 
Flat, Yellow Abenleen, Yellow Stone, and other improved kinds W 
tlie field or garden. A. B. ALLEN Ac CO., 

June 1, 1ft5>^-lf. 180 and 191 Waters!., New-York. 

Fall Blooded English Draught Horse, SansoM 3d* 

WILL stmid this season at the residence of the sufiscriber, (known 
as the Shotwell Farm,) between Aurora and Lavauua, Caya- 
ga cottuiy. N. Y. 
Samson' 9r] was sired by my Imported Draught Horse, ** Old Saii- 



son," out of my full blooded mare "Megg.'' " .Meag" by 
horse, out of my Imported mure '• Margaret." This valuable ymmg 
horse is the only one in the United Slices that has more thui one-ban 
of the original Samson blood. He is a good dark bay c<^or, with 
black legs, about 16 hands high, very compact, and poaaesses immense 
muscular power; m a kind and free worker— was five years oM last 
summer, and weighs 1,555 pounds. 

Terms— 86,00 to insure a mare with foal, payable on the first ct 
March next. Mares to be regularly returned. Accidents at the risk 
of owners. JOHN ROBINSON. 

Lavauna, Cayuga Co., N. Y.June 1 — It 
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£rei7 farmer who DDderglandB common arithmetic, 
tn>; amaae and tDstrnct himself with great advantage by 
AfewialerestltigcalcnUtioDi. SutweasTul tillage, ai every 
one kaowB, couaiati in three ioiportaut pwticuUn, — nime- 
1;, a good soil, — Its Artilit; made accessible ; — and the 
MiUra moDopol; of that fertllitj by the crop intcoded, 
A Mil ma; coniiat of the most valuable fngredienta, but 
tt Umm are kept immersed in a Eubterraneui badn of 
wkter, •• in many uodraitted soils dnring every wet sea- 
mta, they are u iuacoeaslbl« to tbe plant, aa If encased in 
wmllaof maaomy. A hard, uncrumbled soil, is little bet- 
ter. Bnt the greatest absurdity In farming, b to expend 
Ave or ten thounnd doUariin the purchase of land, some 
bnodreds momin fitting ttfbr prallBc crops, and then per- 
niltting one-fonrth, one-third, or even one-balf Iti costly 
Tslue to bo drawn oat and destroyed by tbe growth of 
nwleaa weeds! 

We hare known men who were exceedingly Jealon of 
"Oieir rights." Rather ttian be defrauded of a half 
dollar, they would msh tolo a law-snit costing twenty 
ttme* that sum. Rather than lose " the best end of a 
bargain," they wonld resort to a great many very Inccn- 
veoleiit and tronblesome eipedtents. Rather than sub- 
mit to furnish a neighbor's lawleas beg with a angle meal 
«f undug potatoes, they wonld Incnr perpetual resent' 
ment. Bnt strange tbtngi baTe not yet come to an 
end, fi(T t])eae are tbe very same men that submit 
with most aJmlraUe palience to tbe inraBioos and waste 
of thonsand* of elder trashes and burdocks, tens of tboQ- 
HiDda of mulleins and faorse-tbistiM, and a hundred thoa- 
rntoA Canada thistles, and a mfllton red-root plants. 

How, tbe calculations we are about to propose, as 
■boTs altnded to, are these: Let every land owner, whose 
ftiKKi are Ibwd with a belt of elders, bnrdocks, and 
brlan, ascertain by weighing, tbe precise amount of vege- 
table growth yielded by these three plauls on a square 
yard of land ,~— multiplying by 30 will give the weight on 
« square rod. Then let bim make a fair esllniale of the 
amoant of land thus occupied along all tlic mlks of hii 
fetioe,. and be niay soon know how many Ions of elder 
bashes, briars, and burdocks, lib costly land grows in a 
y(ar. It would of course be quite as well for hlni to 
have this growth in clover, timothy, or Indian com — but 
before throwing the calculation aside, let bini ask htm- 
Kir, if be would not feel somewhat indignant should liis 
neighbor's cattle fall upon and devour an equal number 
nf tons f<-om bis meadow or com Beldl Kow, cannot he 



oontrlre to get np a like amount of indignatioB sgshMt 
tb« weedst Tba same kind of calonlation may be ap- 
pHed on tbe same fhnn, to tbe Canada tbistles, boras- 
tblstlM, Johmwort, pig-weeds, mulletns, mustaid, and 
foi-tail grass, which grow In vuions dt^pvea of denseness 
broadcast over the fields. We cannot bnt think that on 
tome farms It would piesent rather startling resnlla. 

It would be an intereating Inquiry, to look Into tbe ac- 
tual losses sustained throagh the whoh oountry by the 
growth of weeds. Bow many tons on an average ar« 
grown by each of tbe millton Euraners of the United 
Stateal Three— flv^^r tent If the fbrmer only, the 
aggregate crop would be enough to lo«d a oontbiasd 
train of fbrm wagons tbree thousand miles long— or 
twenty tlransand canal boats— or, more than t«q, times 
all tbe whale ships belonging to tbe country,— with tbk 
useless herbage. A single weed — tbe Red Root,— 4ias 
been estimated to have occasioned greater loss in some 
oonntles than if every dwoUIng bonce bad been consamed 
by fire. Is not the sublet one worthy of some atten- 
tion I 

Now, there are two ways In which all this evil comes 
upon us. Tbe first to by tbe inerease of seeds — the 
second, tbe want of prompt destroctkm when once tba 
evil baa eeminenced. Tbe Increase by seeds, under Ik- 
vorablc drcnmstancea, almoA exceeds belief. We ban 
oonnted tbe graina on a sii^* moderate dzed [riant of 
chess, and Brand over three thousand. An eqnal iocreaas 
the second year would produce nine miUkms; tbe third 
year, twenty-seven tkousand mlilicma; tbe fburth — bnt 
we will let some of onr young arithmetical readers carry 
oat tbe reckoaing for ten years, and see if there la not 
enough seed by tliat time to torn the whole wheat crop 
of the globe to ebesB. A ftill grown, adnU pig-weed, 
will yield eight thousand seeds, — which nay increase In 
a f^w years to conntleas myriads. Just because, as Prof. 
LIndley says, the cultivator wu vnwDling to make " a 
single flexure of his vertebral column," In eitraetii^ 
tbe first young wood (Voni the soil. There are oartais 
weeds, tToablestHDe and costly la tbe highest degree in 
r^ons of oonntry, which are entirely nnhnown In 
anse no seed have ever been depodted 
tliere. Then again there are other localities which were 
occ« plcntlftilly IniMed, which have bem completely 
ertdfoated, and not a single nprcsantative left. We 
oonid name several farmers wIm have incceeded In driv. 
ing from both soli and seed, tbe last vestige of that In- 
sidlona intruder, cbess; and several others who oy vigi. 
lance and industry had exceedingly leMened the annwd 
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WMdiog of red-root. Siidi ex«inple« are worthy of imi- 
tatkm ; and at the present leaaon, when weeds are about 
preparing to ft>rm thehr millions of germs for increase, 
we hope the sahject may receive the special attention of 
cultlmtors. 



-•♦»■ 



Chiltivatlon about Frnit Traei. 



We have often nrged the importance of clean and mel- 
low enltivation for yonng frnit trees, to promote growth ; 
and for older ones, to fVimish fruit of fine quality. 
Toang trees, in grass ground from neoesrity, should be 
widely spaded; but eyen this treatment is quite imper- 
fect, and becomes nearly useless as they advance in ^e 
and throw out roots ikr beyond the reach of any ordina- 
ry spaded 4»rcle. We have Just measured a few trees 
diflbrentiy treated in thin particular . Small peach trees, 
set out six years ago, and kept cultivated broadcast most 
of the time, have trunks a foot in circumference, two or 
three feet above the surface. Those in similar soil, but 
kept spaded In five feet circles, in grass, are only eight 
inches in circumference, although ten years old. Most 
of this growth was made in the first five years. - 

Peach trees three-fourths of an inch in diameter were 
set out on a gravelly soil, of only very moderate fertili- 
ty ; but they were kept cultivated by the plow and har- 
row, and no crop nor vegetable growth of any kind al- 
lowed within the broad strip of ground of which they 
occupied the center. Two and a half years from trans- 
planting, that is, the third summer, several bore a peck 
or more each, and one bore three pecks. 

We have often wondered why some planters were so 
extremely desirous to procure very large trees for trans- 
planting, as those of mediam size make the best growth, 
and often outstrip tlie others. Bat we have now solved 
the puzzle. They set them out on hard ground, in 
cramped holes; and then, unlike any fiirm crop, whe- 
ther com, potatoes, carrots, &c., leave them entirety to 
themselves, to contend with weed?, grass, crusty soil, 
and other diflScnlties, unassisted. They consequently 
make no growth at all, or, to use the provincial phrase, 
*' none to speak on'' — and hence in three years, the large 
trees are still the largest, and the smaller still the small- 
est, both remaining at their original stature. 

Seven years ago, we set out a row of apple trees on a 
rather unpromising gravel soil. The holes were dug 
seven feet in diameter, and all but the central podtion, 
where the tree was to stand, filled with soil made rich by 
thoroughly raking-in manure. About one-third of a cu- 
bic yard of manure, or a little less, was applied to each 
hole. When the tree was set, only ordinary good soil 
was placed in contact with the roots. Nothing unusual 
appeared the first year. The second, the young fibres 
began to reach the rich bed of earth, and the rapidity 
of growth was surprising. The fifth year one tree bore 
a bushel, although they were only the size of a common 
carriage whip when transplanted. We have to di^, (af- 
ter seven summer's growth,) measured most of them, 
and find their circumference at two feet high, to vary 
from fourteen to eighteen inches. The soU has been kept 
cnltivated, with but little crops near them. Their growth 
eontinues nearly undiminished. 

Will not those who have neglected their trees, profit 
by these hints at the present time. 



Diy and Rat-proof Oellan. 

Frequent inquiries are made on this subject. Cellars 
plastered at the sides and on the bottom with hydraulic 
cement, will keep out the water without a drain, and wiH 
exdttde rats, provided the work has been done in thm 
best manner. Imperfectly executed, the water will leacfa 
in ; and if the coat is too thin or too soft, rats will exca- 
vate beneath it, and then crark it off peice-meal. It im 
unnecessary to inform our readers that the very best ma- 
terial is to be used ; but some are not enough aware of 
the importance of giving it sufficient thickness. On dry 
and hard gravel, it may do well to apply the mortar ai 
once to the excarated fece of earth; but usually it is 
much better to cover the cellar bottom with a paving at 
stones; and where rather incUnod to dampness, withtiwo 
or three successive layers, the last of which may be quite 
small, or even coarse gravel will do. The mortar, made 
rather thin, is then spread smoothly over. In a few 
months the whole will assume a flinty hardness, through 
which no rat, with all the cunning of a poUticiaD, can 
ever make his way. It wUl be as dry as a floor, and 
fruit, vegetables, and other articles may be placed directly 
upon it without fear of dampness. It will not very sooa 
wear out nor decay. 



Htm of Taarllng Bulli. 

LuTBKB TvcKsa, Esq. — ^Noticing in your May num- 
ber, that a subscriber wishes information on the capacity 
of yearling bulls, I seize a leisure moment to lay before 
you my experience. About flve years ago. I owned a 
full blooded Ayrshire yearling, and contrary to the opin- 
ions of our standard authors on cattle breeding, as also 
my own notions on the subject, I allowed him to be put 
to my cows, then numberng twelve; all of them proved 
to be with calf. The following season he was made use 
of with like success, and the third season bs served S5 
cows without a failure. He was then sold to a Uxwkx in 
the eastern part of my county, who has him in his yaid 
at this day, and a more noble specimen of a bull it would 
be difficult to '* skare up." 

Again, Ust year I used a yearling, (sired by the one 
above referred to,) for my cows, numbering twenty , aad 
flve of my neighbors; and the present spring has proven 
his success, with one exception, which was owing to some 
deficiency in the heifer, and no fault of his. He is now 
a thrifty looking animal, and in all probability '' wiU keq^ 
his end up," as we farmers say, without a doubt. 

In neither case have I given these animals any extra 

care, save stabling in winter to keep them from the cowa, 

and a little grain per day, towards the latter part of their 

first winter. Thos. B. Audeh. Beptrley, May20, '52. 

*♦» 

Catchiho Flies. — The Prairie Farmer tells hotr tbey 

catch fiies in England. It is done by "fly-papers," and 

the process is called '* fly torture," on account of the 

manner in which the insects have their feet fastened in 

the ** Uoeka." The article used is rosin and sw^ct oil 

mixed, and spread over the surface of a newspaper, and 

then slightly qpriukled with sugar dust. The moRMsnl 

the fly puts down his foot he is fast. They are tfans 

caught with great rapidity. The " torture" appears to 

consist in a want of liberty to go where tbcy please. 
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laftHiiM of Agxioidtnral Pnmiiti on MmSUl, 

Eanys have been writ4ea and pobliihed in regard to 
flie beet means for the preeenration of the health of do- 
mestic ammale, and of the vmrions fmit trees and plants 
(hat the farmer coUhrates, and great advantages have re- 
salted therefrom ; hut articles in regard to the health of 
the Ihimer hfanself, and of his fionily, and 'those in his 
en^iloy, seldom find plaoe in the C(dmnns of onr agricul- 
tural periodicals. 

' It is not to be supposed , that this want of attention to 
the important subject of bealfth, of the hnman animal, 
is owing in any degree to want of interest, or want of 
Ihonght on the subj^^y <^ ^^ I^^ ^^ the conductors of, 
or contribntors to the periodicals devoted to the faiterests 
of those engaged in these pursuits, but rather it is owing 
to the ihct that pkynciant seldom write on such subjects, 
except for journals apedally devoted to the interests of 
their profession. 

If a flumer cannot reasonably expect either pleasure 
or profit from unhealthy domestic animals, much less can 
He expect thai disease in his own person, or in members 
of bis household, can be conducive to his or their happi- 
ness-Hind it may be well to ask the reader's attention for 
a few moments to this subject. 

By far the largest number of the inhabitants of the 
rural districts, are, in a greater or less degree, engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, especially the fnaU portion, and 
those who are not thus employed, are liable to become 
affected with the Msie causes that produce a direct effect 
opon the health or the constitutions of those who are 
farmers by occupation. Especially is this true of the 
females of the farmer's own family. 

Farm laborers are greatly exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the weather — more so, probably, than any other 
class of people who reside in the country, except physi- 
cians. They are under the necessity of taking care of 
their oattle, their fences, and their crops, without regard 
to the state of the weather, and are therefore peculiarly 
liable to suffer from colds, coughs, rheumatism, fever, 
Ilc. They are likewise liable to exhaust their system 1^ 
over exertion, either from too severe labor for a few 
hours, or from that which is too long continued, as in the 
long days and severe exertion of the haying and harvest- 
ing seasons, when many become almost completely ex- 
hausted. 

In the matter of food, every intelligent farmer knows 
thai on it the animal depends for all his vital powers, and 
is therefore careful to supply the horse or the ox that 
works, food suitable in quality and quantity to meet the 
demands of the system, but in regard to himaelf and 
" the rest of mankind,'' he betrays a degree of thought- 
lessness that is truly wonderful. The food of agricul- 
turists, generally, is composed of too great a proportion 
of fkt, and salted meats, and that too very improperly 
cooked. 

It is supposed that little culinary skill is required to 
cook a piece of salt beef or pork, or to boil vegetables, 
or bake beans, and as the severe labor of the fanner pro- 
duces a vigorous appetite, he is apt to content himself 
with a small variety of food, and that very improperly 
{urepared. 



It has been said that '< bread is the staff of life," but 
if what often goes by that nahie, and is a compound of 
sour milk, or putrifying yeast and salwatus mixed with 
neond quality flour, and imperfectly baked, is the staff 
referred to, it would be better to walk to thegcave with* 
out the aid of this staff. But few people ever enjoyed 
the luxury of good bread, and until they know what that 
is, they will conthitte to partake of too large a portion 
of animal food. As little attention is usoally paid to 
supplying the table of the farmer with a proper amoani 
o€ iVuita and vegetables, as to the Ikrinaoeous articles of 
diet—and either because he is hi haste to resume his la- 
bor, or because there is no pleasure in retaining Mdk 
food in his mouth, the farmer is accustomed to force it 
into his stomach without the requisite preparation, and 
almost with the speed with which an ostrich would bdt 
a red hot stone. 

In regard to the location of their dwellings and out- 
buildings, the majority of farmers display as little cor- 
rect knowledge and taste, as In the culinary department. 
If it be more convenient to have the pig-pen, or the 
farm-yard immediately adjoining the parlor or the cook« 
room, so that all may enjoy the perfhme that arises 
therefrom — or to allow all the wash and the slops of the 
kitchen to accumulate and ferment near the windows of 
the sleepmg rooms, there, while surrounded with a rank 
growth of poisonous and decaying vegetables, to distil 
the very essence of disease and death ; this, and the aro- 
ma from the compost heap, is allowed to assail Che nos- 
trils of all, until the schneiderian membrane is as little 
annoyed by the stench, as are the palatal nerves of the 
tobacco chewer by his regiment of '' old soldiers." 

With all these peculiar sources of disease, and many 
others of scarcely less magnitude, that press with greater 
force upon the vital powers of the farmer, than upon 
those who are engaged in other pursuits, it would but be 
natural to suppose those who are engaged in agriculture, 
must be more liable to sickness and death tlian other 
members of the same community ; but the very opposite 
fkct is now well established. 

During the twenty months preceding the first of Jan- 
uary 1850, there were reported, in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, the death of 4,974 /armcrjr, and these died at 
the average age of 68.88 years. Of those styled /a- 
borer$, 2,283 were reported to have died in that state 
during the same period of time. These were, in good 
part, men who were engaged on farms, as house servants, 
and in any chance employ where they could earn a day's 
wages, and doubtless they had less healthy habitations and 
food than those for whom they labored. They attained 
to the average age of 46.89 years, or nearly 18^ years 
less than the average for farmers. 

In the report for the year 1850, we find recorded the 
deaths of 886 agriculturists, who had attained to the 
average age of 66.18 years, or about 1) more than 
those reported the previous year. In this report are also 
recorded the deaths of 707 labor§rtf at an average age 
of 44.14 years, or over a year lest than that attained 
by the same class, as recorded in the previous report. As 
each class were equally exposed to all theg<tifra2 causes 
of disesse, these reports prove that the eomparaiive re- 
lative conditions of these two classes ot people, had un* 
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Aergone quite « ebaiige in the tthc^si ^me of two And a 
half yean. 

As a cpntrast between the salubrity of different occa« 
pationS; or the influence occupation baa upon the life of 
these engiged therein, it may be well to present other re- 
salts gathered from the abore named reports. Daring the 
latter period— or for the year 1850, there were reported 
the deaths of 268 ahoemaker9, whose li?e8 had averaged 
Only 44.87 years ; and 26 iailitn, who averaged only 41.88 
yean,8how]ng that those who follow these occapations, al- 
ttioiigh they labor under shelter, unexposed to the incle< 
mendes of die weather ,aTe nevertheless obnoxious to other 
canaei which tend to reduce their lives to over 20 year§ 
l»9 than that attained, on tlie average, by agrieolturists. 

These comparisons m|gfat be extended to all dasses 
of occupations, and without any exception, they would 
be found to produce results favorable to the longevity of 
those engaged in agriculture. 

To present the abore in a dtfi^rent form, it may be 
proper to consider that individuals do not usually enter 
upon the active duties of any occupation, so as to be 
entitled to be clatstd with those who follow that for a 
livelihood, before they arrive at 18 years of sge, and we 
find that the farmers work tufarmerg after this period, 
47 years, while shoemakers and tailors, do not on an 
average, survive beyond the time of commencing their 
their occupations, but about 25 years. 

At the commencement of this paper, it was stated that 
there are many powerful influences in operation, that 
tend to abridge the lives of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits; yet an examination of the tables of mortality 
shows this class of people to be comparatively long-lived, 
and it is but proper to learn, if possible, what eaueet 
there are which counterbalance those enumerated as 
prejudicial to the health and life of flirmers, and which 
insure them, on an average, a life for labor and for en> 
Joyment, of nearly doable the number of years that are 
reasonably to be expected by those of the sedentary 
habits of the tailor or the shoemaker. 

Among the most prominent causes of the great com- 
parative longevity of agriculturists, no doubt we should 
find the fact that their labor is performed where they can 
breathe the atmosphere in its purity, while they are en- 
joying the vivifying influence of the direct rays of the 
sun. With a pure atmosphere for the lungs, during la- 
bor, where tho inspirations are deepest and most fre- 
quent, and with the blessed sunshine to warm the whole 
frame work, and all the fluids of the system, a man be- 
comes prepared to resist the ordinary injurious impres- 
sions that otherwise would produce a very deleterious 
effect upon him. 

The farmer's exercise is of that kind which gives play 
to all his mwelee, and not to one set alone, as is the case 
in many other occupations — ^therefore he is less liable to 
aocuronlations of effete matter lodged in some part of 
the system, that only need a small amount of foreign 
poison to produce a ferment and consequent fever. 

The fkrmer's mind is free from the anxiety, and the 
turmoil and trouble attendant upon trade. He is not 
obliged, like many mechanics, to dispose of the product 
of his labor as soon as produced, to procure bread for 
himself and family, for his food is mainly produced upon 



his own land, and not subject to the dispges of the OMwey 
market; neither is he subject to those pangs of comeeiemet 
which must at times harass those whose '^ business it is 
to cheat each other for a living-" Coaseqaentiy his ap* 
petite and digestioD are good, and his sleep nndisturbed 
and refreshing. 

There is yet another caose, of M> small potenqr, ia 
producing th^ farmer's great exemption from disease and 
^kath. It is the fact, that ahnost all who follow agii* 
cultural pursuits for a livelihood, are the (jffgpmg of 
parents of the same class, and their parents had been 
too busily occupied during their childhood to spend tioaa 
in dosing them with tinHuri of rh^arb, par^oric^ 
Go^^rsy's cordial, hat drape, eoothihg tffrup, ^e. {rc., 
after tiiey had crammed their stomachs with cake aad 
confectionary, or half decayed fruit, which forms so hug* 
a part of the aliment and aUmtnt of the chOdran cf ibm 
cities. Being exempt from these pestiferous influences, 
their systems have become more perfectly developed, and 
consequently they are able to endure, without material 
iijury , fatigue and exposare, that would destroy p eiao m 
of less hardy constitutions; and if they will but avoid 
the sources of injury mentioned in the commencement 
of this article, they will insure to themselves a still longer 
life of health and happiness. C. H. CLBATxiLasn, M. D« 
Waterbury, Vt. 
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Ens. CuLTiTATOB — The horses of Termont have for 
many years, stood high in market, and deservedly so, I 
think. There has, in days past, been some good blood 
in the state, suflScient for a foundation to buUd upon. 
But care enough has not been taken among horse breed* 
ers, to preserve the blood of their stock animals In such 
a degree of purity as to warrant any confldeoee £> the 
character of their progeny. Yet some good sad vahis* 
ble animals have been and stni are produced, ptilly&oa 
lucky crossing, and partly from the usual mvauet of 
treating stallions throughout the state. As a genend 
thing, stallions in Yermont, are working horses during 
the winter. They are not kept high except daring the 
season for covering. Their colts, therefore, show as 
amount of muscle, and a docility of temper, actoally 
surprising in some instances. Hares usually are worked 
enough, often too much, to give thefa* muscular system 
its due and requisite tone. But In many parts of the C30ii]i> 
try, stallions are suffered to stand in the stable, week sifter 
week, and month after month, after their season is over, 
without any exercise at all, or at best with but very lit* 
tie. 

Without particularizing too much, or going info an 
analysis of the various points and proportions of the 
horse, I will say, in general terms, that the muscu- 
lar and vital system are those to which the greatest at- 
tention should be paid. The muscles of a horse are what 
we use, and they are dependant on the vital organs for 
their growth and power of endurance. The art of pc- 
producing, is a vital process. But so closely are the 
muscular and vital systems connected, so mutually de» 
pendant are they, that one cannot, for any length of time^ 
be stimulated or exercised to excess, without injury to 
the other. Want of exercise is felt first in the muj 
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— 4k«y^ dteinish in die aad flnuDev, and if nnick or htgh 
fbod Ib allowed, fki is fterted instead of miMcle— or the 
Tital fxfsu» are unable to resiet the aociynitlation of 
poorly digested (bod, and weakness, prostration and 
idiaease ensne. During the season of covering, the vitid 
tgrstem, on wUch is then the greatest drain, abovld be 
atironlated, and the exercise of the sta^n shonld be 
much reduced. A stallion kept at hard work, and at 
ilie same time allowed to coTcr, Is not sure, and what 
Ibw eolts be may get are weak and feeble, showiqg 
great deficiency in the sise and power of their vital or- 
gans, and as a matter of course deficient in mnseular 
^iieigy* 

The reason why so many good horses are generally sent 
to market tnm Vermont, is found in the fket tliat stalls 
ions are treated as common farm horses, except during 
the season for mares. Their mnseular system is fblly 
developed by work, not mere e^erctte, but hard work, 
during the &I1 and winter, and the spring finds them ro- 
bust, hearty, and full of muscular power and vital energy. 

In " Mason's Farrier and Stud Book," edited by Skin- 
ner, is a short essay^ '< on the condition of a stalHon" — 
worth, practieallyf more than all the rest of the work. 
It concludes in these words—" Trainers find their endea- 
vors to produce the behest state of strength in an ani- 
mal, greatly impeded by any excitement of the sexual ap- 
petite. It is then the more necessary to keep the horse 
to a state of training throughout the year, impressing 
most fbrclbly, a tone of health and strength upon his sys- 
tem, at a time when his nerves are liable to the least dls- 
tractfon— never allowing such excess of service, or of the 
excftoment of sexual appetite, as to induce a disturbance 
of spirft or temper, or a relapee from the roost thorough- 
ly strong, healthy, and regular tone of the system." 
f Such has been the course generally pursued with *' Mor- 
gan" stallions; their docility and tractableness, caused 
by constant use, rendering them fit for ordinary labor, 
and more pleasant in the harness than most stallions. The 
blood at the Morgans at this time, amounts to but little; 
strictly speaking, tbey are not entitled to a distinct fkmi- 
ly name. JTor tcom Mexico to Maine, I can show you 
" Morgsos" in form, size, color, and action, whose pro- 
genitors never saw Vermont; and if you will pay a visit 
with me, some day, to Queen Victoria's stables, I will 
dx>w you there a stallion, fAero«gA-6rsd,yet a " Morgan, 
every indk of him." 

Some persons are inclined to believe that everything of 
the horse kind in Vermont, of any value, is " Morgan." 
It is tme that the Morgan name has great weight In some 
quarters, and is, I am ready to admit, entitled to a cer- 
tain quantum of respect. But the old Morgan is not the 
only stone in tlie foundation. Within the past fbrty or 
ibty years, there have stood in Vermont, among other 
stock horses, a colt of imported " Magnnm Bonum," a 
get of " Cock of the Rock," a get of " Hamntonten," 
one of "Post Boy's" colts, one got by "American 
Eclipse," " Long's Henry," now living, and owned in the 
state, and several descendants of " Messepger,'* and oth- 
er tborongh-bred horses. 

These all have been, more or^lcss, subjected to the 
same treatment, and have left stock worthy of their il- 
lustrious names. 



It b from a promiscuous miagUx^ of such strains of 
blood, amid Che pure waters, the sweet pastmnes, and iht 
salubrious atmosphere of Vennont, that she has been ei> 
abled to ftxmish so mauy good, (not to say " Morgan,") 
horses. J. StoWy Vt,, Jfay 10, 1862. 
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Utility and Xmportaiioe of Agricultunil Svrreyi. 

By the way of fbrnishlng a useful variety of practicai 
information to the patrons of the Cultivator, I proposd 
occasionally, to prepare a few brief sketches of portion! 
of the country through which I have visited within the 
past four years, which will tend more taUy to bring int6 
notice the natural and artificial resources of those sec- 
tions I may from time to time describe. The sgricnltu* 
ral press has already done much in effecting this object, 
but a wide field is yet open for those who feel Inclined td 
contribute useful facts for their fellow farmers, as h 
means of guiding them correctly in tber onward cours6 
of improvement. As I have taken a permanent stand at 
a point convenient to this city, as a matter of course, 
most of my descriptions will be confined to Southern and 
Eastern Iowa, Western Illinois, and Northern Missouri, 
as my recent, and probably future Journeyings, have beetr, 
and will be, through those portions of country; but td 
show that I have not fblly forgotten Ohio, I will confind 
my obser rat Ions for a few moments, to a brief descrip^ 
tion of the Sciota Valley. 

The Sciota Vallkt presents some important agricul* 
tural features and devetupments, that are worthy of be^ 
ing understood by every votary of the plow; and I shall 
endeavor to give a bird's-eye view of some of the prom^ 
nent features of this interesting region, of what may ia 
fairness be styled the first agricultural state in the Union. 
The ancient metropolis, Chflicothe, may be considered 
about in the center of the valley, taking into view the 
wide intervales that stretch along the river from its moutb| 
at Portsmouth, where it enters the Ohio, to the small 
branches at its source. The country lying between tb4 
Sciota and the Little Miami, some 40 miles in width, and 
nearly 160 in length, was originally a military tract, gives 
to the patriots of Virginia, who aided in the achievemeai 
of the American Independence. 

■This extensive tract of fertile lands, being parcelled oul 
in large bodies, has given rise to a system of agrienlture 
somewhat peculiar to itself, and which strikingly coik 
trasts with that of any other portion of the state. The 
descendants of " the first flimilies in Virginia," upon thek 
imtiatory movements in pioneering a region of country 
distinguished for the number, power and industry, of the 
aboriginal tribes, found much to contend with; and after 
driving the red man of the forest iVom his almost bonn^ 
less plantations of maize, establislied a system of agricul* 
tural operations that highly comport with the vaatnesi 
and grandeur of their domain. The intelligence and 
magnanimity of the Sciota farmers, are among the most 
striking features that distinguish them ftom thoeo who 
occupy some other portions of the west; and ftinning,iiw 
stead of being done in the snug, quiet way that is charac- 
teristic of the Yankee ikrmer, in the north-eastern range 
of counties, is prosecuted upon a largo scale, which can 
only be comprehended by giving a speeiflc, detailed d^ 
scription. In no portion of this continent can an equsl 
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ftumber of independent gentlemen fiinnen be fonndj in 
proportion to the area, as areint eii iperaed thronghonttlie 
SdoCa Valley, and the intelligence and enterprise that 
perrade the maasefl of land owners, will secure the soil 
from deteriorating, as unfortnnately has been the case in 
the best portions of Virginia. 

Tlie great staples of the Valley are com, pork, and 
beef. The com is mainly grown with a view of fbeding 
it to beef cattle, and bogs, on the ground ; and the soil, 
Instead of deteriorating in fertility, improves in produc- 
tive powers, so that land that lias grown 40 consecutive 
crops, will now produce from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, 
with the labor that would be required to produce 25 bush- 
els per acre in northern New-York. The corn-fields are 
large, ranging from 100 to 500 acres each ; and as far as 
the eye can stretch in the distance, one continuous line of 
com fields are presented to view, which contributes 
a richness to the landscape, and a permanent source of 
wealth to the landowners, that are rarely met with. The 
only labor given the crop is a plowing, followed by plant- 
ing, and two, and at the most three plowings, with a one 
horse shovel plow. One man, with the aid of a horse, 
will properly tend 40 acres of corn, where the land is not 
overrun with weeds; and the crop on the ground, when 
converted into beef and pork, is worth from 20 to 80 
cents per bushel > and as it costs only some 10 cents per 
bushel to produce it, and the land is improved for fliture 
croppings, at the rate of some three dollars per acre, the 
business of corn growing, and fattening beef and pork, 
are among the safest and most profitable landed opera- 
jUons. 

Farming in the Sdota oonntry is practiced largely upon 
the scale that prevails in the south, in growing tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar cane. One man, for instance, will feed 
IKK) hogs, on corn grown by himself, and during the sea- 
son for purchasing store hogs, his agent will buy in two 
or three tiroes the quantity he can feed for market iVom 
his own crop— and to naake np this deficiency, he buys 
of his neigbors their entire crop. Thus the large farmer, 
and those of small capital, each perform different depart- 
inents — ^the one with his ample means, buys the store 
hogs, young cattle, and horses, and even the crops of corn 
on the ground, for which he pays a fair price to the lat- 
ter, and both parties seemingly make good profits, and 
are satisfied with the gains afforded by their business. 
The grower of corn is contented if he can get from 12 to 
15 dollars per acre for his corn, and tbe feeder takes 
pretty good care to purchase his stock so that they net 
him in the New -York and Philadelphia markets, a hand- 
come profit. Besides what is fed for home consumption, 
there are annuiUy sent tnm this Valley between 80 and 
40,000 head of five and six year old fat bullocks, worth 
from 50 to 70 dollars each. The cattle, are mainly grade 
Durjiams, and possess fattening properties which in a pe- 
culiar degree adapt them to the climate of the country, 
and the requirements of the stock feeders. It is a strik- 
ing fact, that the com, after being eaten by the cattle, 
contains fattening properties which impart to it highly va- 
luable qnalitics for the production of pork, and hence, 
that no portion of the crop should be lost, the experienc- 
ed feeder parcels out a ftill grown store hog to each bul- 
lock; and frcqnently, flddfl oontainfa^ 600 fat bollocks, 



and an equal nnmber of hogSi along the VaHey and tri^ 
butaries, are seen, which to an admirer of good and pra^ 
fltable husbandry, is among the richest n^ta that can be 
imagined. This is espeeiaUy so, fhHB the fiiet thai the 
stock, both cattle and bogs, almost vnifomly strongly 
portray evidences of good breeding, and thorooi^ skill 
In rearing and feeding. The largest operator in feeding 
swine, with which we have taj knowledge, received froai 
a pork packing establishment last fall,/otfri0eN thimMOMd 
dollar; for his annual crop of hogs ; and the largest feed* 
ers of cattle, drive over the mountains annually, acme 80(1 
head of fat bullocks! 

On the Valley, towards Its mouth, the system aecnai 
changed, and instead of hogsltnd cattle, comcrlbacf 
ponflerous proportions, are everywhere presented to view, 
and tbe corn being shipped to Cincinnati and other mar* 
kets, commands, probably, on the whole, better prlosc 
than if fed on the ground. 

Tlie cultivation of broom com is more extenstvdy pro* 
secuted on this Vally, than in any other portion oi the 
world. From 100 to 800 acres, are grown by iadividnal 
farmers, and the operation is decidedly a paying one, aC> 
fording, as it does, a profit of from 15 to 80 dollan per 
acre, over and above rent of land, and the entire labor 
of managing the crop. The seed is sown pretty thickly, 
in drills four feet apart, during the month of May, and 
the crop requires about the same attention necessary for 
Indian com. Tbe seed is not a source of much profit, aa 
at the best, stock of no kind relish it, and henoe the only 
portion of the crop suited for market^or from which any 
profit can be derived, is tbe tops for brooms^ which is 
thoroughly cleaned and prepared for market, and put np 
in bales, and^hipped to New -York and Boaton, wheieit 
is manufactured into brooms. 

This notice of the far-famed Sciota might have bf«n 
profitably extended, but sufficient has been psaned to af- 
ford the reader some idea of the magnifloenoe of iU tuoi- 
ing operations. W. 6. Edmuhosoa. Ktoktik^ l9w«i 
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LuTHBR TvcKKK— I have notk»d the theory, from 

Huber down to Miner, conoernfaig the qneen bee, that 

when they came together they were likely to be both 

killed. This does not agree with my observations. I 

several times have had both queens lost, and the been, 

the first year, do nearly as well as though they had one. 

but die the next winter, or run out the next summer, and 

not one brood cell is to be found. I rather doubt whether 

the old queen always leads the first swarm, for I have had 

the queen unable to fly the first time of coming out ^ on 

her beiQg put back, they came out regularly the second 

day after. Also the cause of sa*arming^-my bees swarm aa 

well, or as many times, with the hive about one-tlilrd, 

one-balf, or two-thirds full, as when full. I consider It 

immaterial, if tbey have sufficient brood comb in tho 

hive, whether it is full or not-HiUhongh I think that 
swarms differ in the same situation— one hive will swarm 
when another would not. I don't know but you will 
think me rather credulous, but 1 have been reading difl 
ferent authors and making observations, and am led to 
think that bees work differently in different places, be- 
cause my observations do not agree with others in several 
respects. Hsnet HtTCHCooK. Martint^rghf Mof 
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On Hairing Ronei — No. 3. 

Mj lait eontaiiied some btntt oon^erniiig the wlaciion 
«f vaum. I DOW j^ropoie t« ipv« yonr readers a few 
ideas ooDcerniDg the proper ariection of aUUiona. 

This will depend upon the kind of horses we intend to 
hreed. UnqnestioDablj the most profitable, are such aa 
will coouaand high prices in onr city markets, as carriage 
•r road horses. Indeed, the remark of a rery popular 
SagUsh author, a gentleman of education, and the widest 
•xperieaee^ Is to this point, more pertinent than anything 
I can write* He ssys— " The more we can get the attri« 
btttes oC the race horse, combined with the strength we 
want, the better horse we shall get for any purpose.^' We 
say, then, get the strongest, most symmetrical, nwfUl 
looking tborongh-bred stallion, that can be found— for 
Irom such have descended all the fiimtlies that are now 
Ihmous in our country, viz: the Measengers, Eclipses, 
Bighlanders, Morgans, Magnum Bonums, Bluchers, Bus- 
noras, Consuls, &c., &c. 

It IS qntte Ume that we turned what mares we have 
Icity that are descended from these fiunous sires, back to 
the fountain-head. Unlem we do, we shall have occasion 
to complidn of more lamentable degeneration than we 
have Mtherto known. But we must hear our author, 
'' Cecil," on these topics; not as to the propriety of using 
thorough-bred stallions— for this he takes for granted— 
■ot reeogidsiog any other, except for the breeding of 
draught hones. He says — '' Whether for racing, or for 
other purposes, a Btallion should possens a faultless pedi- 
gree, and his good looks should bear the stamp of ''title" 
in hie ancestors and in himself j power and action are qua- 
lifications that should never be overlooked." 

And again, in another connection, he remarks upon the 
proper selection of a stallion, where the breeding of hun- 
ters is the object aimed at. The hunter is a horse not 
known amoi^ us as such, but our first rate market hor- 
Ma are very similar to him in form and appearance. 

'- In breeding hunters and carriage horses, the selec- 
tion of stallions may be less important than for the turf; 
at all events, different qualities are required. Symmetry 
is of &r greater consequence than blood— good sound 
tes and feet, than speed — ^lofty action more to be covet- 
ed than length of stride; color and temfier also come un- 
der the category of de«derata. When the fashion pre- 
'vailed of running half-bred horses, it was discovered that 
those were roost superior that had the stain on the mare's 
side — In other woi^s, that the sire should be thorough- 
bred— the same principle holds good with hunters and 
carriage horses.*' 

And I may add that it is my opinion, founded on re- 
flection and observation, that the same will also hold for 
roadsters and trotters. I have no doubt that the future 
improvement of the trotting horses of our country, both 
as it respects speed, bottom, and elegance of appearance. 
Is to come from a Judicious cross with thorough-bred 
fltnllions. 

Kote what a wonder was produced by breeding the 
trotting mare Fanny Puficn, to the imported thorough- 
bred horse Trustee— vis. the trotting hoi'se of the same 
name, that performed the greatest feat ever known. As 
to the adaptation of a stallion to the marc we intend to 
breed fhrni, our author remarks: 

" Many brecderkare of opinion that the principle to be 
sbdopted, in order to obtain a first rate colt, is that of 



sending a mare characterised by stoutness, to a honr 
famed for speed: whether it can be laid down as an e» 
tablished rule, is, perhaps, questionable ; but it certainlf 
is desirable to breed from marcs enjoying stout and heal- 
thy constitutions. If the relative symmetry of t-he »\i^ 
and dam were more generally observed, it would, ml 
doubt, be attended with success. It has already been 
suggested, that the most judicious course to pursue is 
that of seeking a remedy in the stallion, for the defects 
that exist in the female. It is sgain necessary to refer to 
that subject, as one which must be qualified in its extent^ 
for all extremes are bad. I am not aware of a singly 
example of a very lengthy mare producing a good foal 
by a very short, compact horse. The defects which may 
be obviated in one sex. by the converse in the other^ 
are legs and feet, shoulders, backs, loins and hocks, but 
a great disparity of proportion cannot reasonably be ex* 
pected as conducive to symmetry in the progeny. 

The importance of this subject must excuse my quot* 

ing still further, from another page. 

'' The choice of a stallion for each mare, Instead of be- 
ing left to chance, requires to be guided by the greatest 
experience, judgment, and study. With the hope of oob? 
recting in the progeny whatever defects or imperfections 
prevail in the mare, the most judicious course to pursue, 
is obviously that of seeking the remedy in a stallion most 
peribct in those points in which the female is defective. 
There is, however, one circumstanoe connected with this 

fractice, which demands especial notice in these pages, 
t is that of endeavoring to compensate, by the great size 
of the horse, the deficiency in that respect, in the mare-} 
one of the greatest fkllacies, both in theoir and practice^ 
that can possibly be entertained. When dealing with the 
handi-work of nature, man must be content to obtain the 
objects of his wishes or improvements, by degrees ; a 
limit is opposed to the progren of human ambition, and 
the man who, in the hope of ascending to the summit oo 
which his ambitious dream of perfection hovers, by one 
gigantic step, most frequently finds himself hurled to aa 
immeasurable distance IVom the attainment of his wishesi 
whereas, had he been contented to woo nature more dif* 
fidently, he might in due time have attained his object. 

It is generally expected, and usually realised, that tha 
offspring partakes some of the Matures of the sire, and 
some of the damj therefore, if a very large horse be put 
to a small mara, m the expectation of their producing a 
large foal, and that foal takes after its sire !n the fore- 
quarters, and its dam in the hinder ones, the exactness 
of anatomical proportions and symmetry will be lost, and 
the offspring will be comparatively worthless.'' 

I will detain you with but one oth^ extract, which aj^- 

pears to me to be worthy of notice and refiection. 

" An old and valued friend, a fbw years since '< gath* 
ered to his fathers," who was an extensive breeder, and 
moreover a very keen observer, was wont to be very ear. 
nest in his declaration, that mares riiould never be sent 
but to the same stallion, during the whole course of their 
career in the stud, unless it could not possibly be avoid- 
ed. I certainly am not prepared with any arpiment to 
oppose his opinion, although it was undoubtedly founded 
on very subtle notions of the works of natnre. He main* 
tained tliat a mare having bred foals by different stallions, 
entertained a greater predilection for one partner than 
another, and that on subsequent occasions, having remi- 
niscences of past events, the produce was affected there- 
by." 

I will now conclude this article by reiterating the prin- 
ciple laid down in the beginning, viz: that none but tho- 
rough-bred stallions should be used, unless we mean to 
breed mere draught horses. And if these, none sliould 
be used, except such as have good size, plenty of bone, 
fine symmetry ; compact, hardy looking horses, with as 
much motion and style as possible. I am aware these are 
scarce. I know of none in the central part of the state 
that will answer the description, excepting Consternation, 
Pryor, and Horn-blower. The latter has been recently 
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purcbMed by Jobv Mvtr, Senr., H Co., of EMt Hunfl- 

too, Madison Co., and fs tmly a fio« hone. Those who 
are accessible to him, will one day regret it, if they do 
not avail themselves of his services. I have seen many 
of his oolts that promise to be first class market horses, 
liaviDg a look of speed, and plenty of size and style. I 
vish our state was filled with such horses. Respectful- 
ly, B. Syracuit, May 12, 1852.^ 
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Fooadatioii of the Fmich Bferinoa. 



[DrtMslaUd fmn tkt Freneh/ortht CuUivator.] 

My father was bom a farmer, and busied himself in bis 
youth in breeding sheep. 

In 1786 the Queen of Spain made a present to the 
King of France, of a flock of Merino ewes and rams, 
•elected fVom the best blood in that country. This flock 
were equally divided, and one half were placed at Bam- 
1>ouinet, where tbey have always remained ; the other half 
were presented by the King to a proprietor, M. de Chau- 
orier, who placed them on his farm at Croissy, four 
leagues from Paris. My fiither was 27 years of age at 
this date; he visited the flock soon after its arrival, and 
each succeeding year, to satisfy himself in regard to the 
acclimation of the flock, and to compare the produce 
of wool and flesh with the native breeds. Alter satisfy- 
ing himself that our climate agreed with this fine wooled 
race, and that they ofiered a greater inducement and ad- 
vantage from the extra product of wool, as well as their 
-flesh, compared with the then existing flocks of Ftance, 
he purchased a buck and eight ewes at Croissy, in 1800, 
.at the first sale. The ram was four years old, weighed 
124 pounds,* and carried twelve pounds of wool ; the 
ewes averaged nine pounds in its pure, unwashed state. 
He bought yearly from two to four sheep, until 1810. In 
1811, 50 ewes and five ram lambs. In 1818 the whole 
flock at Croissy were sold, 56 of the ewes to my father, 
.who paid on average from 120 to 800 francs. At Croissy 
ih% pasturage and hay was of a better quality, and more 
suitable for sheep than at Rambouillet. The sheep were 
superior, and for this reason, my ikther made all of his 
purchases at Croissy. 

In 1821, he bought one ram at Rambouillet. Not- 
withstanding these two flocks were of the same family, 
he obtained a great advantage in alliance of blood, as 
there had been a complete separation for 85 years; up to 
1827 he bought flve rams from this branch ; at this date, 
ceded to me his flock, which numbered 209 ewes of 
three years and upwards, and 176 ewesone and two years 
old, and 90 yearling rams. In 1832 I bought 55 ewes at 
the public sale at Rambouillet, and since then have 
bought a few ewes and two rams to mix the blood with 
my flock, always choosing my reproductors among those 
which carried the greatest quantity of wool of the best 
quality. By this means I have increased the fleece upon 
my whole flock. The ewes, many of them, yielding 18 
pounds,! and the rams 24 pounds. Our common prac- 
tice has been to use no ram till well matured, say two 
years old, and not allow the ewes to drop any lambs till 
three years old. \Vo have thus improved the form and 
size of our flock, which inherit a stronger constitntion. 

• 139 pouiidi EnriMh. 

1 90 and S7 pounot Ei^jUah. 



No American gentleman visited us previous to the lltb 
May, 1846. We then had the pleasure of seeing Mr. J. 
A. Taintor, of Conn., to whom I sold two rams and 
seven ewes. Since then I have yearly made shipments 
of a few bucks and ewes to Mr. Taintor, who has mad^ 
my sheep prosper in the States as they do in Trance. I 
have also had the satisflietion of receivhig a visit fh>m 
Mr. Isaac de Forrest of Ncw-Tork, Mr. Sanford of Or- 
wall, and Mr. S. W. Jewctt of Mfddlebnry, YermoDf. 
The latter purchased of me, in 1861, 82 ewes and 18 
bucks. In 1852, 1 sold him M ewes, and to deliver fn 
1858, 1 have sold him 90 ewes. I have also had a tM 
from Mr. Howard and Mr. Parker of Ohio, to whom I 
was not able to sell any sheep this year or next, to tbefr 
great regret. 

From the various essays made by my father to ame- 
liorate the Merino race, and those which I have ooDtiBved 
to effbct on the same principles, we arrived at thb con- 
clusion, that in order to improve the breed it was neces- 
sary to lot them graze on good land, preferring dry to 
wet, and renew the blood of his flock every flve or six 
years. If a longer time expires before yon renew the 
blood, you can mantain the flock in the same qualfty, 
but you cannot improve it. 

Before the ewes are fleeced, I assort and separate into 
as many lots as I have rams, and avoid using rams with 
any defect, to ewes of the same defi^t. It is with thess 
means, put in good practice for many generaUons, that 
we have obtained the amelioration of our flock. 

It was only in 1844 that I decided upon letting my 
flock compete with others for the prize. Upon this oc- 
casion, the Agricultural Assembly of Paris, appointed a 
commission to visit the best flocks of the country. After 
the commissioners made their report, the Minister of 
Agriculture awarded me the great medal of goM. 

The agricultural exhibition for 1846 took place at Grtg- 
non. I sent there 850 ewes and four bucks. The find 
prize was given me and my father, then 86 years oM, whs 
received it at the hands of the Duke of Nemonrs, con- 
ducted there by his two sons. 

The gre«t general exhibition which took place at Yer- 
sallies in 1851, 1 and my eolleague. Monsieur Cngnoly 
sent there, each of us, three rams; the first prize was 
granted to us. Victoe Gilbert. WidevilU, Coaustwa 
de Crtipieris Stint ei Otrc, Jpril 7, 1852. 

»#> 

Fancy and Common Poultry, 

Mbssbs. EniToms— You state in the last CaUivator, 
that you cannot at present answer inqniries coneemiQg 
fancy poultry. 

The subject is one in which I feel a deep a deep iato- 
rest. As objects of fancy or utility, this neglected class 
of our domestic animals, taken in the aggregate, has si 
just claim to the attention of every agriculturist who is 
either a man of science, or a gentleman of taste. 

I have had at difierent times, on my ftirm, several vm- 
rieties, both of native and imported fowl« ; have intro- 
duced others into my neighborhood, and by reading, cor- 
respondence, and travelling, believe I am acquainted with 
all the best fowls in our state. My success in their culti- 
vation has been beyond my expectations. With proper 
care, they multiply with WDnderftd 
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the gttliflealioii ^ my tMte, and profiteUe ooenpaitioii 
«f Msnre momeDts, 1 sold iMt yetar, dbMneim enough to 
«leur thirty doUuB od mdi of ftll the hens I k^. 

I have BOKMtlmeB exhibited p«iiiltry at the ikirs, and 
never ikiled of taking the tret premiame. I make this 
•tatemeBt nut for the gratifleatlon of peraonal Tanity , but 
for the encouragement of othera, and to recommend poul- 
try onlture to &e poor as well as the rioh, as an omtMe- 
Htmiy innoceiit and plea8ing--as an occupation profitable 
to the individnal, and at the same time, eondnciye to the 
IKftbUe welfare. But my object in writing, was to say to 
3Ponr naders, who feel an interest in this subject, that 
tbey may have the advantage of my experieBce, If they 
wiafa it, on the following snl^lects. The selection of breeds 
aatii^e or fbretgn, for ornament or utility. The fixtures 
•eoessary. The manner of keepii^, feeding, &c., and 
liew to make them most profitable to the owner. I win 
also inform tliem where the kind they wish may be pro- 
soared. Any assAitance I may be able to render on th«se 
tfubjecta will be entirely gratuitous, and the only person- 
si advantage desired or expected by myself, will be the 
pleasure of beeomhig acquainted with others of feelings 
«nd pursttita congenial to my own. Johv T. Avnuw. 
Wui ComwUl, Ct., May 17, 1852. 



Lettflonl from the SaAdwic^ Islasda— No. 2. 

The stock of the Hawaiian Islands, consists of horses, 
cattle, sheep, goata, swine, and dogs. Horses are very 
numerous, but generally are a small and poor race — ^lit- 
tle oare having been taken to improve them. There are 
At present, however, some individuals who are interest- 
ing themselves in improvement of horsea, and fine ani- 
mals have been imported from the coast of South Ame- 
jiea, Oregon, and New-South Wales. Except in a few 
laptancea, they are kept on fresh grass, or what they can 
find in ranging the country. Horses are chiefly used 
here for the saddle, as the roads in the country are poor, 
and do not admit of extensive travelling with carts or 
waggons. At Honolulu, however, horses are now being 
considerably used for the purposes of pleasure driving, 
and for conveying the goods of the business community. 
The best horses are valued at prices varying from $76 
to $160. Some have been sold for more than $600. 

The cattle of the Islands are a mixture of an English 
and a South American breed. The first introduced were 
hyYANCOcvEa; these multiplying, and being allowed 
to range tlie country unrestricted, have become wild, 
excepting such as have been herded, and kept for dairy 
purposes. The cattle now are generally owned by a few 
.wealthy proprietors, and are the source of a large in- 
come — beef having sold in the Honolulu market durii^ 
the last year, at 12^ cents per lb. In order that the pro- 
perty of respective owners maybe known, the cattle are 
«ll branded, and also horses — ^witb various initials and 
Hcvices, a register of which is kept at the ofllce of 
the Governor of each Island. Many men are em- 
l»loyed to look after the herds — to lasso and brand 
them when necessary, and to drive them to market. 
The Hawaiif js are very expert with the lasso, and are 
fine horsemen. Their chief fanlt is their abnse of both 
horseb and cattle. Seated in a Spanish saddle, a pair of 
fiji^niffh spurs on their heelS| with rowels from three to 



five iachea long, they are perfectly reckless of danger^ 
and frequently ruin their beasts, in certain sectknis <tf 
the Islands, which are remote and unfrequented, the cat- 
tie are dangerous, and will attack horses and men ; but 
as they are of more value than formerly, exertions are 
being made to tame them by herding. Oxen are muck 
used for the purposes of draft ; they are, however, mise- 
rably trained, and in many cases are kept conslnntly in 
the yoke. They are guided by a rope attached to thehr 
horns or nostrils. Being driven by the Islanders, whose 
ideas are not enlightened on the subject, the oxen are 
generally vicious. In attaching them to a cart, the m^ 
tive fears to enter between the oxen to raise the tongue, 
as fh>m the treatment they receive, It is more than pr^^ 
bable that the fear of abuse, or a desire of revenge, wil 
cause them to use their hoofs. The cart tongue is ra1«L 
ed by the weight of persons at the extremity of the cart, 
or else supported by a prop ; the oxen are backed to th<dlr 
position, the ring adjusted, and the pin entered by n 
rope between the horns. There are some exceptions 
to their general bad training; where experienced foreig% 
ers are employed on farms, or plantationa, there aic 
some well trained pairs. In breaking steerSi the na- 
tives, after having selected the matea, laaso end cast 
them to the ground — ^then drawing them together, thc^ 
are yoked and permitted to rise; after being attached to 
a log of wood, they are allowed to run until fatigued; 
it is then eaay to approach them ; and if they are con- 
stantly obliged to draw, their training is soon completed. 
Cows are as improperly managed as the oxen. If net 
very docile, the cow is lassoed, and tied to a post — her 
hind legs are bound together, and her calf Is let out fVom 
an adjoining pen to share with the milker, that she majr 
give down her milk. So impressed are the Hawaiians 
with the idea of a calf being necessary to cause the cow 
to give down her milk, that I am not aware of any who 
pursue a different course. 

The cows are not a select mQklng hreed, and only In 
a few instances, do they give more than eight or ten 
quarts per day. The calves are permitted to run wMi 
the cows during the day, and are separated at night. Am 
a general thing, they are milked but once eadi day. A 
reform is, however, being made in the management cf 
cows, as dairying is one of the most profitable branches 
connected with agriculture. Butter is in great demand, 
at 50 and 62 cents per lb. Efforts are being made to in- 
trodnce a better breed of cows, and orders have been 
sent to Oregon for a number. A great dilBculty in the 
way of improvhig atock here, is the absence of fences 
over the country, and the scarcity of material in mai^ 
eections wherewith to construct them. The idea of wioe 
fences is now considered by planters and farmers. In 
some situations the prickly pear has been snocessfu^y 
tried as a hedge; but it requires some years to effectual- 
ly endose and secure a field. 

The swf ne here are of many breeds, being constant^ 
brought by vessels from difibrent coontries. £ngliA| 
French, American, and Chinese breeds, are here. Bz- 
cept in few instances, Httle care is taken of them--4hey 
run at large, and seek their own food. Some that arc 
fM attain a large siie, and weigh from five to six hun- 
dred pounds; but in general they are small, and wcitll 
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from 160 to 260 poaods. The denumd for pork it very 
^Bonafdeiftble at Honolalu, mud bringi 12^ oenU per lb. 
hkrd is scarce, and lelb at 80 or 40 cents per lb. 

Sheep are rabed in considerable nambers, chiefly for 
Ihe market; thej are rarely If ever sheared. Their 
jrool is coarse, and not of much valae. 

Goats are found in erery district — many are wild, and 
are game for the sportsmen; others are domesticated; 
Imt lUtle use is made of them— the natives being the 
ohief consumers of their flesh. 

There seems to be a singular attachment among the 
aatives for dogs— and if the poverty of a people is indi* 
.cated, as some say, by the number of this species of 
quadruped, the Hawaiians may surely be classed as poor ; 
^r one would Judge that there were four to a fismily 
throughout the kingdom. It is known that dof 's flesh 
was a delicaey to the palates of these people in former 
iimes, and unless I am much in error — a baked dog is 
Aot an unacceptable dish yet. 

The poultry here are hens, tnrkles, and ducks, and are 
a source of profit to those who are concerned in their 
management, eggs selling at 60 oents per dozen, hens at 
to or 62i cents apiece, and turkeys fh>m $1 to $2. 

The birds of the islands are of few Tarieties, and not 
very numerous — they are found chiefly among the moun* 
tains. Some are of flue plumage, and formerly were 
-more highly valued than at present, as their feathers 
were worn as an ornament. In the neighborhood of 
the sea-shore, a variety of plover exists; but as the 
Tage for sporting is here, the birds do not increase. 
Sparrows and robins would be of great utility in destroy- 
ing the worms which so molest the crops. It is hoped 
that they will be introduced soon from Or^;on. 

The fruits here are the banana, bread fruit, tamarind, 
guava, oranges, limes, citrons, grapes, figs, and other va- 
rieties introdnccd from South America and elsewhere. 
Oranges and limes do not thrive in every locality — ^where 
Ihe trade- wind blows fresh, it seems to have a blighting 
Influence on the growth of these fruits; in valleys which 
are protected and on the leeward of some of the islands 
they thrive well. Figs can be produced in any quantity 
and of the flnest quality, and will yet become an article 
of exportation when there may be a market for them. 
A few peaches have been produced ; but not of very fine 
quality. At a suiBcient elevation among the mountains, 
it is probable thst all the fruits of the temperate zone 
eould be cultivated successfully. In time as the coun- 
try becomes more settled, indigo, cotton, tobacco, and 
varieties of spice, may be objects of attention. The in- 
digo plant grows wild in profbslon, and were its manu- 
Ikcture undertaken by experienced persons, it might be a 
lucrative business. The tobacco plant thrives well, and 
It Is ssid to be of a superior quality. The chief obstacle 
lo its being cultivated is the expense of labor. 

As already stated, the agriculturists are endeavoring 
to render labor cheaper by importing Coolies. Hun- 
dreds have arrived and are scattered about on different 
plantations. A vemel is at present engaged in bringing 
more. The Coolies are more ingenious than the islanders, 
and readily imitate all that they see performed; they are 
also more Industrious. Being peaceable and well-disposed 
• and oocasionfaig little expense, they are quite an acquiai- 



tioa to the plantera and &niiers. They are engated for 
a term of five years, the planters paying the expeMetef 
their passi^ge— some 960 each,— providing their food and 
paying them $8 per month. The Islandera perliMrming 
less labor, demand from dOeants to $) per day in Oahil. 
At the expiration of the term of their engagement, they 
are at liberty to return to China or to remain. 

An Agricultural Society was instituted here under the 
Royal Patronage in 1850, and its membersare aBM>ng the 
most influential persons of this community. The in* 
fluenee of this Society will doubtlem be great in advanc- 
ing the interests of agrieulture hi the kingdom. Tha 
present is the day of small things, but net to be despised. 

The first exhibition of agricultural productlona. See., 
was held last fall at Honolulu. It being a new thing t« 
the inhabitants, but little waa contributed on the part of 
the native community. The foreign planters and iarnien 
were those chiefly interested. Several fine horses were 
exhibited by gentlemen desirous of improving the breed; 
a few fat cattle and sheep were seen; also large swine, 
and a fine specimen of fowls. Within the hall appri^ 
prtated to the show of domestic productions, were difr- 
l^yed numerous mmples of sugar from varloua planta* 
tions; specimens of eofiee and arrow root; bags of wheat 
and oats of very fine quality, and stalks of sugar cana 
fVom 10 to 12 feet in height; potatoes both sweet and 
Irish, with kals, tomatoea, carrots, tumeps and radishes. 
A few samples of butter were seen . The di^lay of fruita 
was not large, but they were all of fine quality. Bana- 
nas, pine apples, figs, fresh and dried, and melons were 
the most numerous. A mraple of pomegraaateft grown 
in a garden at Honolulu, and an apple and pea^ from 
trees reared with care, gave a variety to the show of 
fruita. But few agricultural implements were seen. 

This first exhibition has unquestionably created an hK 
terest which will go far to the improvement ef sinrilar 
exhibitions in fbture. The awards as prizes were nlver 
cups, medals, volumes of agricultural books and money. 
The annual address was delivered by Hon. Luther Seve» 
ranoe, TJ. S. Commissioner at these islands, and waa aa 
able production, which was listened to with great iiitep> 
est and profit. 

The agriculture of the Idands seems destfoed proepee- 

tively to bo prosecuted chiefly or altogether by the foreign 
population and their posterity. The Hawaiian race, like 
the Indians of V, America, seem to be vanishing before 
the influx of foreigners, biseases and epidemics have 
during the last few years, swept thousandsfrom the land , 
and at the present time the number of births does not 
equal the deaths. The race of chiefs is rapidly paasiiy 
away, leaving but few descendants to take their pfaioes, 
and they by their excesses bid fair for short lives. 

The past year has not been a favorable one for the in- 
terests of agi-icnlture at these islands. The nwrkets of 
Oregon and California on which we rely for the dispoaal 
of our productions, have been overstocked by importa- 
tions (Vom various quarters, of articles of ev^ry variety; 
being in sympathy with them, we have ahared in the de- 
pression. We have, however, the prospect of fair ra- 
muneration and steady demand for our staples in time. 

The cff'ectual prosecution of agriculture here demands 
a large investment of capital — much larger than in the 
U. £Hiatca. Land can be pnrdiased at prioea from SO 
cents to $1 per acre and upward, according to locality; 
but the expense of erecting buildings, endodng grounds. 
Sec, owing to the scarcity of material, is somewhat of % 
drawback to individuala urith moderate meant. To 
truly, W.C. 
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'nunghiM on Manorai." 
Kbmm. Edhob* — I propose to cnkke k few 
upon Ibe ToUowlng eitnct, taken from the tecond arti- 
cle In \he Hatch Dumber of the CuKiTator, termed 
"TboDglitt OD Manures, q>echl and general," viz: " The 
irrUer hai oAen been amtued with the theories of writen, 
on the mbject of nannre* and Tegetable niitrltlun. Man]' 
cnloent men hare advaDced the Idea, that T^etablea de- 
rive noit, or a large portion of tbeir food from Ibe at- 
noqihere. To demooif rate the inoorrectneuof this idea, 
ve baTfl onlj to snppoaa a eaae. SuppoM ve aelect a 
■terlle (pot in the middle of the rictwit prairie of the 
wut, and In that q)ot plant com or any other regetable. 
What adTantage will the atnKMpbere, vbichischarged 
wlUl Iha eihalatlon of flfl; Ihonamd acres of prairie 
land, be to that oornt Will it make It grow orproduoel 
The truth is, the almoepbere bu tb« same Influence on 
vegetable, tbat it has on animal nutrition — no more, no 
Icn. The nutrition is taken from the soil, conveyed 
thronch the aaoendiag aap venels lo Ihe leaves. In the 
rarfaoes of which it is expoacd to tbe action of Ihe car- 
bonic acid and nitrogen Id Ibo atmosphere, which pre- 
pares it for llie appropriation of Ihe plant to the forma- 
tioB of wood, ftnit," Iu. 



I refer to this matter, fhim tike drcumstanoe that the 
poeitioo here taken, conflicts in a measure with my own 
views, and if correct, wilt destroy the convicIJon I have 
long entertained, that one of the moat Judlclons and re- 
liable modes of iiic^reasing and perpeluatiiiK tbe (brtliilj 
of lands that arc remote from market and others, ig bj 
cnltivsling clover, luzerne, be., and allowing them to 
&1I upon tbe ground ,and tbe plowlngunder of green crogM. 

Kow, If asanumcd by tbe writer of the aboreextrkd, 
vegetalton receive* little or do nutriment fttim the at- 
mosphero, bnt obtains It all, or nearly all, ftvm the ioH, 
no Incroase of fertility would letuH ftvm tbe plowing 
under of green crope, or the growth of clover, tu., b^ 
caoM the plants would n;tora to the loli the exact qua*- 
lity of ingredienll they derived from It, and ne m»n. 
Hence, tbe theory of Ihe writer Is in direct oonSkt wEtk 
multiplied experiments, and with what I bad tnppoeed 
was a settled principle in agriculluTe. For It is t«o 
well known lo need repetition, that the eeeding ef 
land with clover, or any gran, and allowing it to rk 
main a few years in pasture, greatly Invigorates tbe land 
and augments Ha productive powers; and Ibe turning 
nnder of green eropt I* attended with the same resultg 

K«w the« nuti, (fbr they miMt be regarded aanch ) 
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ftre accounted for on the supposition that planta draw 
tfa«ir nonrishment both from the soil on which they stand, 
and the atmosphere that surrounds them ; so that in their 
decay, they increase the fertility of the soQ, by carrying 
sack, not only those elements that were drawn l^om it, 
but also those that were extracted from the surrounding 
medium. These facts can be explained in no other way, 
except by the theory of shade, whidi is too visionary a 
conjecture to merit even a notice. 

There are multitudes of proof in nature, that vegeta- 
tion not only can, but dotn obtain food from the atmos- 
phere, the proportion of course, yarying with drcum- 
•tances, in some instances all. Of the latter, the most 
common example is the lichen that clings to. and sur- 
Tires on the barren rock ; but to this may be added cer- 
tain mosses, ferns, and the Epiphytes of the tropical re- 
gions, that exist entirely on the atmosphere, while it is 
well known that a branch of tive-foreyer, (Sedum tele- 
phium) if fastened to a dry, hard wall, will grow an en- 
tire season. 

These examples, in connection with others unnecessary 
to mention, are proof potUio^ that plants do draw on the 
atmosphere for a support ; but independent of these, the 
^hnple fkct, that continuous, uncropped vegetation al- 
ways generates fertility, is equally conclusive evidence. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that we are indebted to this 
wise provision of Deity for the very existence of verdure 
itself. For at the dawn of vegetation, the earth must 
have been destitute of vegetable matter; hence plants 
.were driven to the necessity of looking elsewhere for their 
organic constituents, and had they been forbidden access 
to the great atmospheric ocean that surrounded them, 
they must have perished. It is to this law of nature that 
we are indebted for ^hose extensive depodts of peat that 
•are scattered over the earth's surface, and those moun- 
'tain masses of mineral carbon that lie buried beneath it. 
Then: existence in the absence of thb law, would present 
a problem that would defy solution. 

. In fhct, there is scarcely room for a reasonable doubt 
•of its truth, for the whole economy of vegetation is cor- 
roborative of the principle that the atmosphere is the 
great storehouse, from whence its supplies have been 
«nd are drawn. Without admitting its correctness, it 
.would be impossible to account for the circumstance that 
A forest of long standing will have enriched the soil, and 
at the same time accumulated in its gigantic trees an im- 
^nense amount of organic matter. Taking the position 
■ of the writer of the foregoing extract, it would be one 
of the most impoveiishing processes imaginable, and all 
newly cleared lands would requue long nursing before 
they oould be folly resuscitated and restored to their 
•riginal fertility, prior to the exhausting operation of 
rearing a huge forest, that drew its entire support from 
• the soil on which \i stood. 

' But science has rendered the idea that observation up- 

' on the operation of nature, would seem to establish, 

Iperfectly consistent, by revealing to us the composition 

of the vegetables and the atmosphere. It has taught us 

' that the four organic constituents of plants, carbon, by- 

' drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, that constitute from eighty. 

oight to ninety.nine per cent of every vegetable subitance, 

^ exist in the atmosphere in an availabla form. 



The oxygen and nitrogen constitute the greater por- 
tion of it, being mechanicany fantermixed \n the propofw 
tion by wei^t, oi 77 parts <^ the former to 2S of the 
latter. The carbon exists in the form of carbonic acici 
in small and variable quantities dependant upon local 
causes; while the hydrogen is found in combination with 
oxygen and nitrogen in the form of aqueovs vapor, and 
slight traces of ammonia. Thus, the organic elemenli 
of plants are found in the air in inexhaustible quantitieo, 
for the carbonic acid, aqueous vapor and ammonia, are 
constantly being eliminated from the surface of the earth 
by evaporation, combustion and decay. These elementa 
may be taken in, either by the leaves or rootlets. In the 
leaves by direct contact, in the rootlets hy cool currents 
of air condensing the vapor, that carries with it in it* 
fall, common air, carbonic acid and ammonia. Let It 
enter either way, of course the atmosi^re is the soorcc 
of supply. 

I do not mean to be understood to say that all planta 
obtain all of their organic support in this way, but that 
all do some, and a few classes of simple organiaation, do 
all. 

The case supposed by the writer, '' to demonstrate the 
correctness of his idea," it strikes me, is not as conclu- 
sive as he assumes. The fact, that a huge oak, or hill of 
com, will not thrive on a house top, or "sterile spot In 
the middle of a rich prairie,^ is not evidence of the cw- 
rectness of his position, but shnply proves that they arc 
unable to draw directly Arom the atmosphere their enliro 
support, but require access to other supplies that were 
originally drawn fVom the air. 

Neither can we suppose there to be any material dil^ 
ference between the composition of the atmosphere in 
the center of a prairie of 50,000 acres, and that without its 
circumference; for air is of so buoyant a nature tbat il 
is thrown into currents by inconsiderable cauM, that 
tend to produce an equalization. 

I consider also that there is a wide differeace in the 
influence of the atmosphere on animal and vegetable life. 
The former subsists on the latter, while the latter draws 
most of its nourishment either directly or indirectly from 
the atmosphere. We may safely assert that animal life 
receives none of its nutriment from the air, (unless it bo 
a small per centage of oxygen,) for it is inhaled only by 
the lungs, and that is not the proper channel for food to 
enter. What the precise oiBce of re^iration may be, it 
is perhaps impossible to ascertain, but it is at least a verjr 
plausible conjecture to suppose one of its main objecta is 
to generate animal heat. 

Combustion is always attended with a rise of t^npeim- 
ture, and the slow combustion of carbon constantly gol^g 
on in the lungs, must be attended by the same In a f^l 
grown man In health, about half a pound of carbtm fa 
consumed every 24 hours, and exhaled in the form of 
carbonic acid, while a small quantity of oxygen is retain- 
ed and enters into the circulation of the blood. 

Now, in corroboration of this supposition, we have be- 
fore us the fact, that men in extremely cold latitudes 
require a more carbonaceous diet than In warm ones. 
For example, the Esquimaux tribes, and those whonavi* 
gate the polar seas, find that fat and oily food is not only 
heartily relished^ but exceedin|r1y conducive to liealAf 
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IUi4 this is io ooQseqiieiice of the Mceasity c^ their luogi 
coDsoming a greater quantity of carbon to generate the 
animal heat reqnired to counteract the scTerity of the 
cUmate. Also, if an animal be confined in air that con- 
tains more than its natural per oentage of oxygen, a hur- 
riecl respiration and more rapid combustion of carbon 
ensues, which throws the animal into a feverish state— 
elevating its temperature too high. The nitrogen of the 
^ir is siniply a diluent that regulates the quantity of oxy- 
gen. Now, if this be the effect of air upon animal life, 
it certainly is very unlike that upon vegetable, for the 
sun is the great agent whose genial rays warm into action 
the latent energies of the apparently lifeless plant. 

True, there are occanonally instances of an elevation 
of temperature during the vigorous growth or flowering 
of certain plants, as a few species of the Arum, &c., but 
tbis is attended with the consumption of oxygen, which 
Is by no means of general occurrence, the process of vege- 
tation being to absorb carbonic add, retain and appro- 
priate the carbon to its own use, and eliminate the oxy- 
gen. J. B. P. Chatham, N. F. 
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Ma. Tvouia— -It Is, doubtless, a well known fact, to 
many of your readers, that a fbundered horse cannot be 
effectually cured, unless taken in hand immediately ; and 
thai In many Instances, foundered horses continue to grow 
slur and lame, as they increase in years. We do not 
deny that mveterate cases of founder may be cured, but 
the Instances are few where a horse Is eflfectually cured, 
after having been foundered for a number of years. 

Foundered horses, could they but speak, would say 
that they snflbred extremely, fVom the intense pain in. 
their legs and feet; and any one may satisfy himself of 
this fkct, by watching their uneasiness while standing 
still — ^their Incessant stepping — taking up the fbrefeet 
constantly, and feeling, as it were, with them, for an easy 
place to stand. This constant pain operates not unlike 
the teoth ache In the human ftimlly. By It the rest is 
broken, and the health greatly impaired. 

But, If the founder cannot be cured, the condition of 
a foundered horse may be much ameliorated. I have a 
foundered horse, and many times it seemed almost im- 
possible lor her to get out of the stable. The elasticity 
4f her legs was gone, and It was " miseryation'' to see 
her walk. I put her on a floor of earth — ^but found It was 
too cold and wet for her health. I then laid a floor of 
plank directly on the ground, leaving an opening for the 
fore Heeif about tAx Inches wide, and eighteen long. Dur- 
ing most of the time she would stand In this opening. 
As the floor was laid on a calcareous, retentive subsoil, 
die soon made mod in this hole. In a short time ber 
legs began to assume their wonted elasticity, and many 
times no appearance of founder could be discovered. 

The object in having a plank floor with a hole In ft, as 
described, Is twc^ld'. One is, the horse may have aH 
the benefit of a floor of earth, and yet not he In dangetr of 
being exposed too much to a wet and cold atall. Anoth- 
er Is, It Is a great relief, after standing In this mud a so^ 
focicst laagtb of time, to stand en the floor; and when 
they He down their bed Is dry. 
' - If Qumb who are so onfertunate u to have foundered 
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horses, will construct this kind of floor, they will soon 
discover a great improvement In the travelling of their 
horses, and also in their health and fleshy condition. 
Truly yours. S. EnwAnns Tonn. Lake'Ridget Tomp- 
kine Co., N. F. 

Analyses of Bran and Oil-cake. 

Eds. Ovltivatox — In the Hay number (p. 102) of 
the Cultivator, I see an inquiry for analyses of bran and 
oil-cake, which yon said you could not ftirnish, save an 
imperfect analysis of the ash of bran, which you gave. 
I therefore take the liberty of sending you some more 
foil. The analysis of the bran of " a soft Frewdi wheat,** 
grown fai 1848, by M. Millon, yielded, 

8larch, dextrine imd sugwr, S3. 00 

Sugar of liquorice, 1.00 

Gluten, 14.90 

Fatty matter, 3.S0 

Woody matter 9.70 

8aha, O.SO 

Water, 13.S0 

Aromatic principles, he-, (by IO00,) 3.40 

100.00 

I copy this from Beck's second report on the bread. 
Stuffs of the United States. Patent Office Report, 1849, 
part second, page 55. 

Prof. Norton, in his lectures on scientific sgriculturc, 

delivered at the Tale Analytical Laboratory, in 1850, 

quotes the following analyses of fine samples of wheat 

bran: 

No. 1. Ko.fi. Nca No. 4. No.4. 

Oil, 6.S6 6.17 6.16 0.53 6.49 

Water, II. SO 11.88 lfi.03 1S.06 M.Ol 

Aah, 6 00 6.00 0.00 7.06 6.07 

From all the aboYC analyses, we see that it contains 
the ingredients to make it valuable for feeding, which 
coincides with the experience of many practical fermers. 

Prof. Way, of the Royal Agricultural College, Eng- 
land, published the following analyses of flax seed and 
oil-cake, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, and they were copied in the U. S. Patent Ofllce 
Report) 1849, part second, page 488, where the following 
remarks are made: 

Seven samples of American oil-cake gate the fbUow- 
ing results*. 

Oil, * 11.41 

Water, 7.60 

Nitrogen, , , 4.74 

Ash, 6.35 

The mean of several analyses of the ash of flax seed, 
is as follows, which will perhaps represent very nearly, 
the composition of the ash of oil-cake : 

Snica, 1.45 

Phoophorio aeU, 36.54 

Sulphuric " 1.56 

CaSonk «' O.fifi 

Lime, 8 40 

Magncaia, 13.11 

Peroxyde of ixwt,.. 0.50 

Poiaah, 34.17 

Soda,.. 1.66 

CUorida ofSodittin, > 0.36 

100.00 

" From the above figures, the sdentific fiurmer will see. 

that the manure fbrmed by 1€0 lbs. of eiLeake, is mora 

than that derived fhnn 800 lbs. of Indiancom. aOOIbs. 

of com contain but 1| lbs. of phosphoric acid ; 100 Iba. 

of oU>cake contain about 2^ Ibr" I am shr, your ob^ 

senr^t, W. H. Bbxwu. Ithaea, y. F., May 11, 185t. 

>»» 

Never be idle. If your hands cannot be useAiUy em- 
ployed, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 
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SnuLuro FauiT.—- Notfaiog, icarcelj^ tends more to 
knproTe the substantial prosperity and comfort of the 
eountry, than fVnit raising; and nothing, perhaps, en- 
ponnters more obstacles. The disasters by severity of 
cUmate, and by neglected cnltivation, haying been labor- 
ioQsIy avoided ; the dangers from disease, as the blight, 
and the yellows, — and from insects, as the caterpillar, 
the borer, the grub, the leaf-slug, plant-lice, and curcu- 
lio, having all been passed, and years of labor are about 
to be repaid by a delicious crop, to lose the whole by a 
troop of lawless thieves is a very common incident. A 
hungry palate for the enterprising cultivator, is poor pay 
for all this labor and skill, when the prize was just with- 
in his reach. A benevolent neighbor, resolved to give 
the idlers and all, a fair chance, planted as he supposed 
enough to feed all ; to repay him, the thieves carefully 
selected the best for themselves, and left the unripe cul- 
llngs for the owner, as might have been expected. The 
Prairie Farmer thinks, perhaps, this propensity comes 
" by natur," and that even '^ fines and imprisonment 
may not drive it out of the scamps.^' As proof he adds, 
" We are called on yearly to mourn the loss of some 
vOlahiously hard green winter apples, poached in August." 
As we have plenty of patriotism in this country, could 
not some of it be directed into channels for the purpose 
of washing away this evil? 

Productivemkss or St&awbiaries. — Several of the 
best varieties of the Strawbery, — among which perhaps 
the Cincinnati Hudson and Rival Hudson rather take the 
lead, but which are closely followed by such sorts as 
Large Early Scarlet, Burr's New Fine, Boston Pine and 
Dundee, in suitable localities and with proper culture, — 
may be ma4e to yield at the rate of from one to two 
hundred bushels per acre, — in rare instances, a little more. 
But the editor of the Granite Farmer says, " "We have 
asen a small bed of the Large Early Scarlet, but a trifle 
if any over a rod wide, yield a buihel of fruit daily in 
the height of bearing." Will Dr. Crosby please make 
his statement a little more precise, and inform us about 
how long this productiveness continued? Also, how long 
Uie bed was — ^whether one rod, or twenty? 

Hovbt's Sbidlino and Early Scarlet. — It is al- 
ways interesting to observe results in different localities. 
J. C. Brayton, an intelligent cultivator of Jefferson co., 
Wisconsin, says in the Prairie Farmer, ''Of strawber- 
ries, tlie Large Early Scarlet is the best sort yet tried. 
Hovey's Seedling, fair, but less productive, does not ex- 
ceed half the size represented by eastern cultivators, while 
the Early Scarlet exceeds their figures.'' 

SoMMBR Prdhivg. — Wo havo been long convinced that 
freely pruning young nur$ery treet during their most 
rapid growth is detrimental to their vigor. The peach, 
possessmg great power of reproducing topped shoots, 
MOMS the nearest to an exception— the remark applies 
wHh greater force to the apple, cherry, &c., which should 
he proned in winter or spring. A correspondent of the 
Fhurie Farmer states that he pruned young apple trees, 
(4 ti» 6 ifeet high,) eariy in spriiig, and then kept the 
snoots rubbed off the lower ports of the stems, leaving 
only suitable heads, — on one half of the trees. The 
•thsrtwere left with their shoots untouched fVom top to 



bottom. The result was, that those which received do 
summer pruning were 26 to 40 per cent larger than the 
otherS; even after they were pruned up to heads the fot 
lowing spring. This was on fertile soil , in M issouri, where 
the apple trees grew from the roots into which they wcro 
grafted from 4 to 6 feet, the first year. On poorer soil, 
the difference would probably be greater. This subject 
Is well worthy the attention of nurserymen. 

HoLLTHocKs COKING OH THE STAGE. — The DahliR is a 
superb flower^ and is rendered more desirable by its au-> 
tumnal season. But its tender roots are a great draw- 
back. Were it a hardy perennial, it would far exceed in 
floral value even the Fsonia. Much attention has latelj 
been directed to improvements in the Hollyhock^ which 
is likely to rival the Dahlia, with the addition of hardi- 
ness. Semi-spherical flowci-s, exceedingly double, with 
closely imbricated petals, with all the various shades of 
deep and light rose, salmon, claret, deep crimson, bril- 
liant red, pure white, Slc. kjc.^ have been produced so 
closely packed about the stem, that a green leaf can 
scarcely peep between fhcm, and some fine varieties have 
grown nine feet high. A single English cultivator hasaa 
acre of his nursery devoted tothem^ 6,000 beiog inqileift^ 
did bloom at one time. 

WiRTSRiHG TxA-RosBS. — The following mode, (sub- 
stantially the same except the tliatching, that we copied 
some years since from the Prairie Farmer,) is reported 
by the editor of the Horticulturist as having beenenth^ 
ly successful the past severe winter: — One foot oT tan* 
bark; applied to the oval bed late in autumn, nearly 
covered all the stems, the tallest being bent down. This 
tan-bark was kept ptrftetly dry by means of three \mn- 
dies of rye straw, formed into circular radiating thateh^ 
gathered to a point at the centre— forming what a fiumcr 
would call a cap. Keeping the tan dry Is the great ra* 
quisite. 

FUmts Injured by Winter. 

A correspondent writes, " I have never seen box edg- 
ing so blighted, but thi$ damagt U all on tAs wmdtinf 
nde. A warm sunshine while it was froaen, expUdnsthe 
matter to me. The tree box is not injured in the slight- 
est degree^-ceither is MibtM sanguintum in the sooth 
border, [shaded on the south by a high tight fcace.}-— > 
nor Magnolia obovata, pUcod where the sun could noi 
reach them in winter; yet both these shrubs are tender 
hi the open ground. It has been said that some rose 
bushes which are tender when exposed to the auR-abiiio 
in winter, are hardy on the north side of a boilding. If 
so, it most be such as can bear the freesing. My expe- 
rience loog ago dIcUted, that less depended <m the in* 
tensity of the frost, than on the raanner in which the 
temperature is raised." 

We have observed similar results. Box edging expos- 
ed to the sun w»s quite brown; while that which wae 
protected by a board at the south, posseved all the 
greenness of the freshest verdure. In aonse locallUee 
the sun was riiaded by elonds after the severeit cold, 
and as a consequence, some plants were less iijured thsfi 
by leas severity, followed by a dear sl^. Ik sudi casee^ 
R^u tanguinmm, and several other hilf teeder plante« 
escaped injury; and peach buds were not lUUed bgr W^ 
below zero. 
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Edc CdtnlTAiOft— I Mud you » cat oT my Short-bom 
ball " SpleDdoT," for which, nitti a fleir rem*r1u, I da- 
•ire • pboe in Uw Cultivator. 

Sptendor, now in bis fifteenth yrw, wu bred b; Mr. 
Tbo». WEDDLg; (duiiB«&aiy,alreCh»r1«t, (1616,) both 
Inporttd by T. W. ;} he bti been owned moK of his life 
In Avon and Lima, LivingstoD Co., M. T., and baa been 
Mrred moBtiy (o naftet cowtj tlie improremeiit ihoirn 
by bii get, thui bred, ia reiy remarkable, being Urge, 
mil made, and with a atyle pecallarly their own. Mr. 
Albektmh, a formar owner of thii bnil, writna me ai 
Mlow«: " Splendor baa long been conddered by $oed 
fndgea, aa the beat An In Western New-Tork, bia get 



ponnda of meat for food coDsnmed, than 
any other atock. • • ■ w« feed ofT our aleecs at 
three yeara old, (oflen at two.) > • • Bia boifen 
commonly make good mllhera. I own a coir of his gel, 
that In good teed baa given TO Iba., (S5 qla.) of milk per 
day." • • ■ If r. Gaino, of Michigan, baa a grade 
cow got by Splendor, which ha« given 80 to 86 qnarU of 
milk per day, for weeka together. She made 2d Iba. of 
butter in ten acceeaalve daya. The large, moatly whlto 
fat heifer, which received tbe flral premium at Albany, 
laat winter, was got by Splendor. She waa bi«d by Mr. 
AikOH BiKsn, of Avon, S. T. JoHa B. Piai. 8t»- 
«dt, Cayuga Co., N. Y- 



A OaU for Bxp«rimatits. 

Ed*. CnLTir.aroB — Equality of circamitanccB which 
Ktgbt influcDce the retull, and perfect accuracy In every 
paiUcnlar, are absolutely necraaar; In order to derive Iw- 
aeflt from experimenla. And even after having done all 
lithe moat accuratemanner, it would not aeem tobeaafc 
M form pontlve concluaiona from Hie retulta of one trial ; 
(bi there maybecircumitauceiunknown tons, or beyond 
omr ooBtrol, which might give a reault from which we 
dwnid, IT we depended upon it, fbrai wrong eoadnaiona; 
«r, puHijhlng them, we might poadl^y mislead other*. 
Indeed, I do believe that many an Inquirer after agrlcul. 
taral truth, ia diacouraged by tbe apparent conflicting of 
tbe reaolta of eiperimenta, at>d It may 1>e it led to think 
It make* no great diSbrence, after all, which way a given 
thing ia dona. 

lam ted totheee tbonghta, in part, by reading tbe eom- 
nranleatton of F. B. of Canaan, M. T. I may be wrong, 
for I never havetettedtlie matter by carenjlezpertmenta, 
y«t bad oobm t« tfat eondiuton UmI It waa prefetabla to 
nt wnt 1^ Um nxrta, bath at to yield ttf fbdder and 



grain. Aa to quantity of fodder, I will not apeak, bnt 
(imply atate one fact wMch bai come under my obearv*- 
tloD, relative to the quality of coru-atalka cut at the 
roota. Cattle will eat tbem at leaat half of the time, In 
preference to good liay, and aurely they would not bt 
likely to turn from liay eaUng, on which they migbtgrow 
tkt, to (talka which would hardly anataln life. 

is to the yield of corn by the two mathoda, I ban 
heretofore been lattafled with forming aome codcIusIom 
from reasoning, and tbe trials of otbera, and guet«ed at 
the reot — a way of doing thinga far which I will offer no 
aiM^y. Tot It ia decided beyond a doubt, (hat aeveral 
klnda of grain arc belter, both aa to quantity and quality, 
when cut before the kernel la hard; and enough ia known 
of the nature of fWilta, to make condndona drawn tnaa 
their habtta, out of place when apfdied to groin. Aceih> 
rate and coolloued triala are needed — etoae examinatioB 
Into every clrcnmslance which might effect the result; ■ 
particular noting of Hpenen to which the grain had ar- 
rived when entj tbe dao of the bunchea, and length of' 
time it atanda beCbre being bnaked. Why may not quit* 
a number try the experiment this year, and compara 
note* through the medium of the Cultivator, and conti- 
nue to try wn compare reanlta, until we have prored 
corn to be an exception among graina, or are able to add 
oertalnty to raasMi and anal*^- B- V- '">f '• ''■ 
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PUn of ■ Bam. 



Tu barn ii 60 hj SO ; 14) /etl post*. The shed ii 30 
ij IGj le/Mt pcwU, utd boarded down U> the ttiU 
wbich the aU mil, on Ihe north mud east. 

The aiiartmeaU ia the plan are marked In a manner 
dSBOte vhat they are Intended Tor; the dotted lines rep- 
rwent doors. The earriago house doon are on rollers, 
plMed aDderneatl), and run past one anotber ; In every 



cattle in the eariypartof UMwioterj aocM to Utb ed- 
Ur through a tr^door in the tool-room. 

It may be remarked by some, that I bare not appro. 
priatod any plaoe to yonng calves. I bave no neeeMSy 
for it, as I keep all ray oow* InanaUwr baro) bat sbaald 
it he desirable, a snail pen might he partitioBed off in the 
moT ai^oiidng the stable, which wunld be an ezceOeut 
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fastauee wbere it was praetleahle, the doon ran on rol- 
len. (The roDera tbat nispend a door ar« preferable to 
flwse underneath.) 

At the north end at the staUe and gmnery, and on 
Ckeeast ddeofthe AorMrfoMt, areglasawlDdoire, toad- 
mM light and a(r, wbeneter K is derirable. 

The swiu adjdning the thresbingfloor, are boarded Dp 8 
feet, to prevent Ihe grain ftom rolling back into the hay. 

The maocer to the Mble is 24 feet wide; in front of it 
are perpendlcnlar rounds, between whteh tbe cattle have 
to pull their hay. Tbe TeedlDg troughs are constmcled 
oT doors bong oa binges in the floor, a»d snpporled by 
ebainB at tbe top. nw stas cf the trosgiis can be varied 
at pleanire, by leltlr^ ont or hookfaig up tbe (dtuns, 

Usder tbe cast end of the bam is a cclUr 30 by M Teet ; 
tj referance to the plan It wIU b» seen that it extends fer 
CBcngh to take tbe dnqipinE^ '^<*''> "■< stable. 

Under the tooUroom I have a eallar, walled very Ibiek 
and pointed, vMcb It tolended Tor a doable purpose, tIi: 
to keep fcr throngh the sammer, and vegetahleB for neat 



I warm place for sncb tender stock. 

On the east ride of the yard I bare a high board fencoj 
between thb and tbe road, about (en rods. Is a thrifty 
young apple orchard, which is a protection from the east 
wind, while the barn ahcllers the yard on tbe north rot 
Bcienlly, so that cattle may lie out comparatively com- 
fortable, through the coldest day of winter. 

I mlghtenUrge considerably upoQ the futilities for mik- 
ing manure nnder cover, and the value thereof, bnt wRl 
add only a weed. I have none of tiMsa nMnsweraHa 
■i^menta, stern facta, derived iVom actnal teeords to 
prove the efficacv of ibeltering manure, but it is my arm 
conviction that tBe increased value from the stock wbicb 
I keep hi this ban), OHnldcrfng quantity and qtBtity, pay 
me an aanual iotersst id* over 2£ per eeot on the ealire 
cost of my cellar. 

Ton donbtlew will think tbat the sections of lana are 
superfluouR, bnt I may rumlnb you with a plan of my 
com tors, at same fbtnre tuns, wbea I «<mld f^ yea k 
heller [del of Iheir relative position, tban if I were lew 
explicit id theprcsent Instance. Iwlll remark, however, 
tbat the noTlk end of my emu ban ttavts on the Ian* 
berHa tetnsentod. Tonri very truly. LsnS. Sur. 
Otbridg*, Jfww., Jm. 10, 1852- 
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AynUn BnU "DwBdy." 



Tli« ktwracnt lepreanUtlie AynUrabnll "DBodj, 
lb* pT(ipart7 of J. C. TitrAMi, at CoiMdie, Greein 
oonntj, N. T. BoTMeired tbeBnrt.{avtnhinilDhlsctui 
Bt IhB ftlr of tfaa N. T. 8Ut« A«. Society, held In Al- 
buy, KSO— Mln tba flnt p i Buriuiu >t tha ibow of the 
tatelaV«»-Tork citr biaei. H« «u 



imported bj Mr. Saml. G. Vasd of Leoox, Mom. H< 
is > bull of ■operioT points, great aubitaiice, and compact 
form. His color a dark red, with a few nbite ipod. He 
U decidedl]r ona of the best bulli of this Taluablo breett 
la the country. 



nuniKbtt and Ibcpwlano*. 

Edi. CuLTlvATOK — It bastonlsliing lo tne that farmers 
do not read agricultural works. It Is uniformly the case, 
IIiatwbcQanian takes TbbCdltit AToa, or any uthergood 
irork of the kind, yon can t«11 It at once by the appesr- 
ance of hit place. Talk wltb him, and It will soon b« 
•rident whether he Is a friend of Improrement, for a man 
who never reads Is never a wise man. 

Ibav« beeaasubaeriber to Ajp-icultural Papers for the 
bat twenty-Sve years, aometimes taking as many as three, 
and have been the guner by ten, yea twenty fold, 1 own 
a small Airm of come id to 48 acres of working land. Hy 
cn^ last year wa* 826 bnshela of wheat, 2D6busbelEoaIs, 
850 bushels com, 103 bnsfaeli potatoes, 21 tons prime hay, 
bendes many other smaller products. The land in this 
wcti«n of Frederick county is second rate, being of the 
red 9ind stone formation. Kany of my neighbors have 
twSoeaa moch land, and do not ruse half aa much — their 
•on 11 worn ont, mine la Improving. 

I have plowed my corn land eleven Innbeg deep in the 
fiai, ac that Is the only time that the soil can well be plow. 
ed to such a depth. By thli means flre more Inches of 
•oil I* eipond to the winter fhwt, becomes disintegrated 
and mined with tha top soil, and the roots of the com 
have eleven fnchea Instead of tli. In which to 4nd their 
noDTiihment. 

Some years ago, I Invited a friend to see my plowing. 
It was late In the Ikll, and the land was covered with a 
boKTy body of grass, clover and tlmotby. He said to me. 



" why do you not let jour cattle feed here, and not waMa 
jour grass in this way t" I replied that I wanted tha 
grass which was being turned under, to feed my horses, 
to Atlea my hogs, and some to sett. Bow is that, waa 
the interrogation! I explained to htm that In the first 
place It was neceesary to^iwd the com, and then that it 
would thrive, and repay prinofpte and Intereat, aad not 
only BO, but would make provision for the wheat or^ 
next year. To expect cropa without aomething k tb* 
ground to produce Aem, Is the height of fblly; aed 
thousands of Ikrwtera are laboring, like one beatli^ Oie alTf 
l>oni ignorance of What preparation is tiece«Mry In order 
to Insure ferUUty. 

If tha leglslatnre of Maryland would pan a law, giving 
aome good agrionlttiral jonmal to ereryAnnerin the 
state, and a dollar yearly to read ft, and at tha end of 
three years tax each one ten dollars, hi nina eaaes oat of 
ten the fkrmers wonld be largely the gainn«. 

I adrise my nelgbbon to plant one row more of corar 
or polatoea, or somelhiT^ addllloTtd, to pay for a paper; 
but after all thdr apathy is rorpHsing. 

I do not think a man can be called a good dtiran, or » 
useful member of society, wlio allowi hia land h» lie a 
barren waste, and lives in poverty. His children are nn- 
edncated, often brought up inldleneea and vice, and thus 
hla example is handed down, a legacy of ruin to hla po^ 
terity, and of injury to the community. Cannnt Ihi* 
state of thing* be done away witbt Wa. Toati. (Ittrs 
MHIi, Mi., Ja». I fl, Iftia. _ 

Kake fhw promlMS. 
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Ao^ukltioii of Knowladgieb 

The attention of the readers of the Cultivator has been 
repeatedly called to the importance of mental improve- 
ment. All will readily acknowledge, that it should be 
the constant care of the farmer to improve the soil, but 
tliH improvement of the mind, — the matter that should 
receive the first attention, — ^ia delayed or entirely neglect- 
ed. " These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. '' Farmers should be improved as well as 
(arms, and their improvement should be attended to first, 
and then the other will be more easily accomplished. 

When I was quite young, I marvelled somewhat to 
hear a young man say that he had never seen any wheat 
growing. He was intelligent and a skilful mechanic, and 
had always lived in a sea coast village, located in an im- 
proved agricultural district. Of course his knowledge 
of farming was extremly limited, and if, by any accident, 
he had been obliged to cultivate the soil for a subsistence, 
he would have had everything in regard to it to learn, 
and must have pursued his vocation under great difficul- 
ties, whereas if he had learned the theory previously, the 
practioe could be much easier attained. The Ignorance 
of aome of our citizens in regard to all that appertains to 
agricnltare would seemaatonising to those not acquainted 
with their mode of life. A theoretical knowledge of 
agriculture certainly cannot be incompatible with the 
location of any individual. Such great changes are con- 
tinually taking place, that the city gentleman may in a 
few years be the proprietor of some quarter section in a 
remote district, where his knowledge of ledgers and 
•tocks would avail him nothing in gaining a livelihood 
« by the sweat of hia brow.'' And the city belle of to- 
day, may be in after life an obocnre Individual in some 
back settlement, placed in circumstances in which she 
would give all her knowledge of polkas and pianos, if 
•he knew bow to make butter and cheese. 

But the worst feature of the oaae is, that there is so 
aivch Ignoranoe among farmers themselves, even in re- 
gftrd to the most important part of their business. And 
Aey teem contented to remain in ignorance. Many plead 
want of time for their inattention to the means of ac- 
^iring knowledge, when they spend hoar after hour, in 
Idleness or foolish gossip with their neighbors. A mis- 
taken notion prevails to a great extent, that the boy when 
he finishes hia school education is done with books, and 
most lay them aside for the implements of his business. 
It is certainly unwise to be so much engaged hi labor as 
to find no time to read and study. Some time evsry day 
ahould be q>ent in reading something that will inform and 
strengthen the mind. And the mind should be trained 
to habits of thought Mid study, so that the Information 
picked up here and there, may be appropriated, and re- 
•alt in good to the Indlvldaal. This is not only a privi- 
lege that aU may hftTe, but it is a daty that all should 
perform. 

With some it seems to be preposterous to pretend to 
be " wiser than their fathers were." The system of cul- 
tivation that has been handed down from father to son, 
will admit of no improvement, and must be pursued with- 
oot any variation. They cannot get ont of the old beaten 
track, bat follow In the footsteps of their predecessors 



I with a devotion scarcely equaled, and the same Teanlts 
follow,— deterioration of the soil, though in the first In- 
stance It was not so readily seen, as they cultivated a 
rich soil, that was not so easily worn out. 

Again, the opinions of some men when once fixed in 
the mind, are to them as ** unaUerable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians.'' And they will take their course 
in the management of their business, though reason and 
common sense should be disregarded. Such persons 
know too much to learn, and are ever ready to appland 
or condemn the actions of others, according as they agree 
or disagree with their own ideaa. But it is not enough 
that knowledge be acquired, that the individual be In- 
telligent and well informed. It is of great importance to 
be able to adapt knowledge to circumstances, and to act 
understandingly and with judgment in the performaoce 
of business. 

In the agricultural community there seems to be a 
lack of faith as to the good effects of reading and study. 
They do not see the necessity of it. And contented with 
their limited information, there is nothing to stimulate 
them to make efforts to obtain more knowledge. And.^ 
the mercenary spirit that prevails to a great extent is op> 
posed to intellectual progress. Many seem to think thai 
it will do them no good,— dollars and cents being their 
standard of vidne,— to read an AgrkultaTal JomraaLand 
a dollar spent for that purpose is considered as thrown 
away. Others limit their means of information to & 
weekly political paper, and they cannot afford any more. 
The acquisition of agricultural knowledge ahoald be at* 
tended to first by the farmer, bat the means for general 
information should not be neglected, and fanners^ as a 
class, should be well Informed, for they have as much 
leisure time at their command as any other class of dU- 
zens. 

If the young farmers of the present day would patsoe 
their vocation more successfully than their fathers did, 
they must attend to the means of information, and not 
dissipate their mental energies in frivolous amusements, 
or in reading the trashy " yellow covered literature," 
that is scattered over the land, contaminating and corsing 
all that are interested in it. And there are, happily, indi- 
cations that the next generation will avail themselTes of 
all the means in their reach, to increase in knowledge. 
The circulation of agricultural periodicals and the sale 
of agricultural books, is a sign of progress, and thongli 
it is comparatively the few and not the many that are 
interested, yet important results are effected and great 
good accomplished. W. L. Eatoh. Natkuaf 2V. H. 



-*♦*- 



Moisture bt Dkxp Plow mo. — ^P. Morris says in tbe 
Farm Joarnal, that he broke up a stiff sod for com, with 
a heavy plow drawn by four oxen. A subaoil plow fol- 
lowed, running down six or seven inches deeper. The 
whole work was so thoroughly performed, that a stick 
could be thrust down into the loose earth, in almost any 
part of the field, to a depth of fifteen inches. The sum- 
mer was excessively dry, pastures were burnt and bare, 
and tillage crops suffered severely. But the corn on the 
subsoiled land continued green and luxuriant throughout 
the season. 
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Tranch Merino Sheep. 



ICessrs. Editors — I send yoti a wood cut,* engraved 
from a Daguerreotype, of a group of French Sheep im- 
ported by Wm. Chahbeklaih, Esq., of Red Hook, of 
yonr state, and myself, one year since. 

The buck " Matchless,*' represented in the aborc cnt, 
is three years old, and weighed on the first of last March, 
261 lbs. His fleece of one year's growth, was 20 lbs. 12 
oz. , after losing a portion of it on the sea voyage. As to 
the shape, constHntion, thickness and fineness of wool, 
this buck is considered by all who have examined him, 
to be equal to any of the breed. He was my first choice 
in France, and was very much admired there, especially 
by some gentlemen from Australia, who owned large 
flocks of sheep, and were in France for the purpose of 
buying bucks to cross with their sheep, which originated 
in Germany. One of tliese gentlemen informed me that 
his number already reached 44,000, and that he intended 
to increase it until it reached 100,000. 

Tbia man alone wanted 100 bucks for the service of his 
own sheep. He also informed me that others from his 
ooantry were making preparations to travel in France 
and Spain, for the especial purpose of selecting sheep, 
with a view to hxsrcase the weight of fleece, and if possi- 
ble to retain the fineness. So yon see that not only we 
" Americans*' have the " sheep fever," but that it is ra- 
pidly spreading over almost the whole world. 

The live weight of the ewes here reprcsented, Is about 
126 lbs. each. The average live weight of our whole 
flock of this breed, after having been shorn, did not vary 
much from 100 lbs. 

The average weight of fleece of the whole flock, 12 lbs. 
6 oz. In selecting the sheep, I regarded a large size as 
a matter of secondary consideration, choosing those that 
would produce the most fine wool, according to the cost 
of keeping. 

It la believed by many that the French Merinoes re- 
quhre more than ordinary feed and attention, to keep 
them in good condition j but my experience with them, 
iibuB far, leads me to the conclndon that they will thrive 
well on ordinary keeping. They require nothing but a 
good pasture during the summer season. I gave mine 
nothing more. They are well adapted to our climate, 
and will bear exposure to storms equally as well as any 
sheep in the country. A portion of ours were turned off* 
to pasture last June, and came to their winter quarters 
looking remarkably well. They had no grain of any de- 
gcription, nor were they sheltered from a single storm 
daring the season. 

Although the French sheep possess many desirable qua- 
lities, I should be unwilling to say that they are greatly 
superior to all other breeds in every particular, but be- 
lieve that all experienced and impartial judges admit that 
tbey possess the following desirable points^ viz: 

1. A good vigorous constitution. 

2. That they carry a heavy fleece of wool, of a fair 
^ade, and 

8. Tliat they are gentle and docile in their dispositions, 
with ati ea^ propendty to fatten. 

It is my belief that the above qualities are better com- 

• The cm hiM BdC conw t^faaaa. it wiU iMpoWiihad benaftcr. 



bined in the Freneb ahe^ thm in any others; but where 

wool alone is the object, I am of the opinion that tliere 

are other varieties of the Merino, of a less shse, which will 

yield as much or more wool, and of a finer quality, io 

proportion to their riize, and consequently the cost of 

keeping, than those under consideration. 

There are, perhaps, some few improved flocks of the 

old Spanish stock, that will compare ikvorably with the 

French sheep, for the profitable production of wool ; but 

the variety to which I have more partieular reference la 

the Silesian Merino, of which I will send you an engiav* 

ing, and describe in some future number. Gso. Cavf* 

BSLL. Wetl Westmintterj Vt., May 20, 1852. 

«•* 

PacaiBG IV AuTvxs. — The late S. W. Cole, who 
strongly recommended autumnal pruning for fruit trees, 
says, "Thirty-two years ago, in September, we cut a 
very large branch from an apple tree, on account of an 
injury by a gale. The tree was old, and it has never 
healed over, but it is now sound, and almost as hard aa 
horn, and the tiee perfectly hard around it. A few 
years before and alter, large limbs were cut from the 
same tree in spring; and where they were cut off the 
tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be put in 
the cavity." 

iNCBEjksiNG HKW KiRDS OF WbejlT. — Scarcc and valu- 
able kinds of wheat may be more rapidly increased by 
di iding the roots or stools, than by the ordinary process 
uf sim|jly sowing and re-sowing. A very successful ex- 
perimeiit is recorded as performed some years ago in 
Englaud, with the stool fVom a single grain of wheat. It 
was sown early in summer, and tillered so much that It 
was divided early in August Into 18 parts. In the au- 
tumn, these were again divided into 67 separate plants. 
In the spring the tillering went on rapidly, so that 600 
plants were finally obtained, so that they yielded 21,109 
ears, or about 40 to each plant. The whole product was 
a little short of a bushel. The reader will understand 
that tl e best possible chance was given, both in soil and 
culture. _— 

Dwarf Apples. — The Genesee Farmer states, that a 
dwarf aijple tree, seven years planted, and ten years old, 
the tree not over three feet high, growing on the grounds 
of Aaron Erlckson, of Rochester, produced a Fall Pip- 
pin Mixieen inches in circumference and weighing ttoeniy* 
six ounces. Two Or three others were nearly as large. 
Apples grow rather larger on dwarfs than on standards. 

There is one interesting question in connexion with this 
subject, that we would like to have answered, viz: At 
what price could such apples, thus grown on dwarfk, be 
lUffbrded per bushel, aa a general average for seasons and 
cultivation and the cost of a crop per sere, — and the 
comparative value with other apples in market? 

A Practical Writer.— Every intelligent farmer 
knows perhaps that one of the best and most complete 
books ever written on agriculture, is Stephens' Book of 
the Farm. The reviewer of this work io the English 
Journal of Agriculture, gives a little insight into the rea- 
son of this superiority, by informing us that besides his 
eminent scientific knowledge and a remarkable facility for 
popular writing, the author has been in the liabit of sow- 
ing, stacking, feeding the threshing mill, sowing grain and 
grass seed, grooming his own horse, guiding the plow, all 
with his own hands; and that in fact " the only opera- 
tion that a farm laborer has to do, that Hr. Stepbeof 
cannot do wdl, ia riddling com." 
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We have beeo favored by the writer, with the foQow* 
ng statements which he furnished to the Windsor Go. 
(Vt.) Ag. Society, for pnblicatioQ in the Cultivator. 

Gkhtlkxeh— There are sooKe farmers whose intelligenoe 
and skill in agriculture I greatly respect, who doubt that 
there can be one hundred bushels jof Indian com grown 
•pon one acre of land. But my own practical experience 
and imxnrovenient in agriculture, have proved, not only 
to myself, but to all who are conversant with the follow- 
faig manner of cultivation, that there can be such crops 
of com raised. 

In order to produce a great crop of com, as well as 
toy other large crop, deep plowing is indispensably ne- 
cessary, and plow in a coat of manure at each plowing, 
fai order to mix the manure well with the soil, observing 
at each time of plowing, to go equally as deep if not 
deeper, than it had been plowed before. When I calcu- 
late to grow a great crop of com, I begin to prepare the 
ground the year previous. The first year I put on fh>m 
40 to 50 common ox cart loads of coarse or long manure 
to the acre, In the spring of the year, and plant it with 
corn. The result of the first crop, with good attention, 
is generally about 60 bushels to the acre. The next 
q)ring I apply full 50 loads of same kind of manure to 
the acre; this last coat will bring the crop to maturity in 
the late stages of its growth, while the previous coat 
being well mixed with the soil, will start the crop with 
the greatest luxuriance in the first stages of its growth. 
.1 plant from the 18th to the 20th of May, rows four feet, 
and hills two feet apart; at tbe first hoeing, which I have 
done with great care, the stalks are reduced to three in 
each hill; then a mixture of lime, plaster, and hard wood 
ashes, unleached, a gill to each hill of com is immediately 
applied. After tbe second hoeing, plaster alone is ap. 
plied, a table spoon full to each hill. It is hoed the third 
time, and each time with care and neatness, using the 
cultivator, and elevating the earth but slightly around 
the stalks, keeping the surfkce clean from weeds and 
nearly level. The seed is a mixture of the yellow eight 
rowed and Brown com, so called, and when the two kinds 
become blended, it Imparts a deep, rich chocolate tinge 
to the whole. The cob is small, the cars are long, well 
filled out, and the kernels deep, close, and compact. 
Such is the manner of cultivation upon three and one 
half acres the past season, one acre of which yielded 
92 6-7 btuhelt, another acre 884-7 bushels. These acres 
were taken one from each side of the field the longest 
way; through the centre of the field, lengthwise, is a 
■light elevation or ridge, on which the crop was not quite 
as good. 

Had it not been for the severe drouth late in the sum- 
mer, and had it set as well for ears as usual, I have no 
doubt but there would have been over 100 bushels to 
the acre on the whole field, as it was as heavy a growth 
as a field of four acres I had in 1849, which produced 
104 bushels to the acre, but it set to ears much better 
than the field of the present season. The soil where I 
grow my corn, is of the alluvion bottom lands upon the 
Connecticut river, and no where in the< known world. Is 
then a better toil for the productioa of thfa valuabla 



grain, but it will not grow even here qtontaneonsly ; It 
requires care and labor, skill and Judgment, and these 
rightly exercised upon such a soil, will be annually am- 
ply remunerated in full compensation. I present theae 
two acres of com for the first and seoond premiums on 
the first and second best acres of com. 

Data — ^I also present, gentlemen, two acres and 16 rods 
of oats, which produced within a fraction of 174 bushels, 
weighing 84 lbs. to the bushel. The soil is the stme ss 
my com land, alluvion bottom land; it was planted to 
com the previous year with 60 loads manure to the acre 
spread broadcast and plowed in ten inches deep ; it was 
plowed again ten inches deep, last sprhig, and sowed to 
oats about the 20th of April, 1| bushels of seed to the 
acre; harrowed thoroughly and rolled down smooth > the 
straw grew so rank and stout that it stood up well, and 
the oats, when reaped, stood over six feet high on an 
average, with long heavy heads and well filled. I wUl 
here remark that it is a mistaken notion to seed wiUi 
more than two bushels of oats to the acre, whenever the 
soil is, or has been well manured the year previous; by 
seeding thus sparingly, the straw has more and better 
opportunity to expand and grow larger and stronger, and 
the crops will be less likely to lodge; the heads will msk- 
ture better, and more bushels will be obtained to the 
acre. Another important conaderation in seeding oei 
land sparingly is, if we are desirous of seeding to grass, 
the grass seed will take root much better than when tbe 
oats are sown thick, and fall down in consequence. It b 
a common saying among formers, that oats are a bad crop 
with which to seed doim to grass; I havealwayspractaoed 
seeding to grass with my oat crop, and never even In the 
dryest seasons have I lost a single grsss seeding. 

Tkeee ttoo acres and 15 rodf of omts, yield at the raU 
of 83 bushels to the acre, I offer them for the first and 
second best acre^ of oats. 

Now if farmers would consider and consult their beet 
interests, and would cnltivate their farms in some way 
similar to the above statements, th^ would iM>t only 
raise their corn and other grains with hslf the labor, hoi 
after the land is laid down to grass, it will yield doable 
the quantity of hay, and will hold out three times ItonBtt 
than land cultivated in the ordinary way. 

No good farmer will half starve his horses, cattle, dMe|^ 

or swine; neither should he half starve his land. If h» 

does, in the end it will more than half starve him. J. W. 

CoLBOBJr. I^ringfield, Vt., Jan. 12, 1852 

. — >» ■ 

Uiumly Oetlle. 

Eds. CuLTiTATOBr— As your valuable paper Is fbr e& 

lightening the farming community, and a little infbnna 

tion, however simple, communicated at tiroes to oi^ 

another, is often found very useful, I will throw in • 

small share for tbe benefit of your subscribers. Being 

troubled with some unraly cattle, that defied all my at 
tempts to subordination, I hit upon the fbllowing reme 
dy which has proved very succewfol. I took an old boot 
cut off* the foot, slit and spread it out, and fastened it ir 
front of their eyes by means of a short stringy passing 
through tbe straps and around their horns. The animal 
thongh a little '' blinded," seems to be at no gresA inco» 
venience. Tbe remedy though simple may bo found 
useful if you consider it worth inserting. J. P. VniLurm 
Florida, Montgomsrf co^, N, Y* 
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Eds. Culuvatoe— If you know of any better way to 
get rid of wire worms, than to wait with patience till they 
bare had their day and generation, I woold like to ha?e 
you publish it. I wiU give yon a part of my experience 
with t|)em. In the spring of 1848, 1 came in pooession 
of the iarm that I now occupy, nearly the whole lying 
upon what would be called a limestone ridge. Adjoin- 
ing my barn is a small field of a little over two acres, 
that had lain in pasture two years. I plowed it up in 
the spring, and planted with com ; the worms cut it some, 
but not very badly. We got something over fifty bushels 
pep acre that year. 

The 83>rmg of 1849, we put about 40 loads of manure 
to the acre, (exceptiug three*fourths of an acre that 
took the wash trom the barn-yard,) thinking to plant 
com, cut it up in the &U,sow to wheat, and seed to grass. 
Ife did plant it, but the worms spoiled it entirely. 
Full one half of it they ate in the kernel before it came 
np, while a large proportion of what did come up, they 
ioon killed. We then the last of June, plowed the 
ground again, and sowed to buckwheat — ^got a pretty fair 
crop, 87 i bushels. I consider buckwheat a poor substi- 
tute however for com or wheat, on land that is good for 
either. 

I then thought I would try fiill plowing as late In the 
season as I could. Aocordii^y in Deoember following, 
I set a hand to plow it. He plowed about three-fourths 
of it, when the ground Aroze so hard we were obliged to 
quit it. We plowed the ground north aiwl south in the 
fidi; and in the spring of 1860, thinking to pursue the 
same course, we had contemplated the season before — 
that is corn, wheat., and then seed down, we plowed the 
whole field through east and west. The part that was 
fidl plowed as well as that that was not, we planted again 
to com. This season I took bone^ and boiled them in lye, 
uatil the whole mass became like a paste ; one half of 
this I mixed in ashes enough to dry it; for the other 
half I used plaster. At planting we put a giU of this 
Bktzture in each hill for eight rows, and then missed eight 
through the field ; but the worms again apdiled the crop; 
and what was contrary to my expectations, there was 
scarcely a stalk left as far as we fkll plowed . while there was 
a fow where we did not. We then thought that if the 
creatures required vegetable food, we would try and 
starve them out; so we went over the ground several 
times with a gang plow, and kept it perfectly naked un- 
til harvest ; at this time a crowd of work coming op, we 
neglected our special trouble for a time, when gofaig on 
to the field after harvest, Judge of my surprise to find 
the ground thickly covered with buckwheat, Just coming 
up. I began to think we had two plagues on our hands 
instead of one. 

By the tinie we could spare a team to go over the grouud 
ugaiD, the buckwheat was toe large for the gang plow, 
80 we plowed it under with a common plow ; the ninth 
of September sowed it to Soule's wheat, and plowed in 
with a gang plow. The worms injured about J of an 
siero considerably— the rest was decidedly the best wheat 



The worms have injured wheat considerably the past 
fall; they are decidedly the greatest pest we have. 

I might perhaps mention that I applied the bone mix^ 
ture to six rows through a field of eleven acres, but could 
see no perceptible difiTerence in the growth of the stJkM 
or the yield of corn. The whole was good, averaging 
sixty four bushels per acre. 

Perhaps upon poorer land, or a soil of a different chcmi* 

oal compo^tion, the result might have been difiisrent, 

JoBH Stkicklaud. Elba, N, F., /an. 9i X352. 

»♦> 

Bistory of the Short-homa. 

In the June Ko. of the Cultivator, there Is an article 

beaded '< Reviewer Reviewed,'' by SAKVonn Howauh, 

in which he introduces my name. It occurs in the artk 

cle by him, in reply to ** Fbttanus," of the April No.» 

and the sentence is: 

" Even AMBaoss Steve»s, to whom the writer, rPla* 
tanus] of the review,, [of Ma. Evaas' Pairyman's Han* 
ual,] will not probably object as authority^ nas said, (a* 
least by implication,) that those stocks, [sir James Pem- 
htman's and Sir Wm. St. Quixtix's,] came from Nor* 
mandy. (See his aHicle on the <' Qistory" of Short, 
horns, in the Trans, of the Ji. Y. State Agricultural So> 
ciety, 1849.") 

Had my words been quoted, I should have been con- 
tent, certain that they would have contradicted the mis- 
construction of their meaning. I quote them : 

" The ancient family of the Aislabies, which came Into 
England Arom Kormandy. with William the Conqueror, 
established then)selves prior to 1800, at Aislabie, on the 
river Tees, in the county of Durham, and the manor, 
their estate, was called after the family. As early aS 
1600, the family was known to possess a most extraordi^ . 
nary tribe of cattle." 

These words occur in an account of a particular tiib^ 
of Short-horns, first known in their history as beiug ip 
the possession of the family of the Aislabies. I thought 
proper to say of this ftmily, that they were l^ormau i^ 
extraction — ^had been centuries in England, and that after 
having been 800 years in Durham, they possessed an e^ 
traordinary tribe of cattle. 

In noticing this account of mine, in the [September Ko. 
of the Cultivator, 1850, Ma. Howarp, then an editor of 
it, says: ** the moat natural inference from ^he tenor of 
the language would be, that they were Norman Cattle, 
brought into England by the Aislabies." 

In a personal interview with Mr. HowAan, I ezplaineil 
to him verbally what I nkeant^and supposed he would be 
Just enough to himself to do me Justice. This he never 
saw fit to do. And now, at the end of nearly two yeavs^ 
he, as a correspondent of the Cultivator, charges me with 
saying,<" at least by impUcsttion,) that those stocks, [St. 
Qnintin'iB and Pennymaa'sl came fVom Normandy." My 
aecouat did not mention St. Quinthi er his cattle at all| 
stated that the Pennymana. got thei^ oattTe of the A^ler 
bies; made the cattle of the Aislabies to be Short-hornii 
asd therefore, of necessity, made the cattle of the Pe% 
nymans to be Short-horns.' 

I do no not intervene in this altercation between Pla- 
TAHus and Ifr. Evahs, or aa it new stands, Xn. Hoi^ 
AK» added . Who Plata xus is, I knew not. I read hii 
article when it first appeared, and have not re-perused it 



we had ; it was thrashed with the rest of our wheat, the I Whether he would receive me aaauthocity, aa Km. How* 
whole averagiJig twenty-nine bushela per «qi9. • \ asp aUegea, I oannot say. 
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IT I am to be cited as anihorit^r, I ask that I may be 
quoted, that my words may speak for tfaemsetves, or my 
knoum meanitig stalled. 

I hold that the Short-horns, when the CoLUVas com- 
menced to breed, were, and stHl are, a pure and original 
race ; were not indigenous to England, but have for cen- 
turies been there, as early, doubtless, as 900 or 1^000 
years ago; that they are continental in their origin, and 
came fVoro the region of country extending from Holland 
to Denmark, inclusiTe. Jt a breeds they are, and erer 
have been pure ; om a breeds they never had Aldemey or 
Korman blood mixed with them ; although continental in 
origin, they have had no connection with the Short-homs 
of the continent since as early as 1600; and all Short- 
horns recorded in the Herd Book, are purely of that 
kind, except such aj may possess the Scotch Galloway 
blood, introduced by Charles Colliito. These Scotch 
crossed ones constitute but a small portion of the whole 
of those recorded in the Herd Book. 

All these points can be established by proof as conclu- 
sive as history ever affords for any of the world's facts. 

AxBsosB Stxvshs. 

»#« 

iMmohed Ashes on Wheat. 



£ns. Cultivator— In the fall of 1860, 1 tried an ex- 
periment of putting leached ashes on wheat, — which con- 
vinced me thi^ they were of great value on said crop. 
After I bad my ground plowed which was intended for 
the reception of tbe seed, I hauled on the ashes broad- 
cast, about one two horse wagon load to every four 
square rods. I served about half of the field the above 
way. Sowed on one bushel and three pecks of wheat. 
t>ragged in the wheat on the unasbed half of the field as 
as on the ashed half, by going over lengthwise twice with 
the common triangular harrow. Six or eight weeks after 
the wheat was up, the difference could be very easily 
detected. When harvest came, the result was, on the 
ashed part, clean straw, while the other was more or less 
struck with the rust ; the berry more plump, and the 
ears longer. In fact the wheat was one third better 
where the leached ashes were applied. There are many 
potash makers in this country, who would thank the 
larmer for hauling the leached ashes out of their way. 
In some parts of the country they are purchased at from 
five to ten cents a bushel ; and hauled eight and ten miles, 
and then applied with profit to crops. John Diehl. 
Kagy tettlementf BrittolvilU, Trumbull co.j Ohio, Dec, 
61, 1851. 

Hussbt's Rvapbr.— The London Chronicle, speaking 
of this powerful machine and its performance in Here- 
Ibrdshire in a field of oiover, says, '' The manner in 
which its resistless blades swept through this crop, was a 
natter of great astonishment. It might be compared to 
Hie sweeping of a strong whid over the surfiice of a lake, 
■o rapid and comparatively effortless was its progress. 
* ^ A little incident which occurred, qjeaks volumes 
M to its efficiency. A Herculean figure in a smook iVock, 
•fter earnestly contemplating the execution performed 
befbre his eyes, took his reaping hook and deliberately 
broke it over his kee, throwing the pieces away in des- 
palr» 



Nvw^Toik 8ltt» Agiteoltmnal Sootety. 

At the Jnae meeting of the ExecotiTe Committee, the Preeitail, 
Mr. DeUAeUI, and Mr. Lee, were appointed a committee 1o make 
arrangemeius for the Tbial or iMnxwawn. at Genevn, ami lo 
decignaie the day for its comm«ncement; end &. P. Prenuce of Al- 
hany, and Oeorg« 0«ddes, ofOiiowlafa, W9re added to the Hit «r 
Jiideee for that occoaioiL 

The time for the trial will be fixed as eoon as the state of the crops 
will admit, and be announced in Ihe poUic papers. 

The foDowiiig: persons were aj^inted Delegates to the National 
Agrricnltoral Convention, to be held at Washington city, oo Ihe Mtk 
Jone: 

Henry Wager, President, Oneida ; James 8. Wad>»wonh, Ljrmg. 
slon; Lewis P. Allen. Erie; E. P. Prentica, AJbauj; John A. Kiur, 
Queens; Francis Rotch, Otsego; J. M- Sherwood, Cayuga; J P. 
Beekman, Columbia; Anthony Van Bei^a^ Qreeiie; Gcme VaO, 
Rensselaer; Lewis G. Morris, Westchester; Thomas BelL, New> 
York; Hon J. A. McEIwnine, Wyoming; Lyman B. Loiigworlhy, 
Monroe; Wm. Kelly, Dutchess; Lather Tucker, AUmny; Chvlce 
Lee, Yates; J. B- Burnet, Owmdaga; E. Corningjr., Albany; Hou. 
James Monroe, New- York ; Hon.ElQah Risley, Chauiauque; A. J. 
Downing, Orange: Wiuslow C. Watson, Essex ; Maj. M. R. Patrick, 
Jefferson ; Henry Holmes, Washington ; B. P. Jolinson, Atbaiiy. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR THE STATE FAIR. 

Theodore S. Faxton was aj^ioiiited General Superioteiidenf efihm 
grounds, with charge of carnage eni ranee — John Bmterfieid. super- 
mtendeut of small gates and buildings— Thomas Bell, of the Caul* 
deparimenl— J. B. Burnett, of the Horse— Lyman Sherwood, of tbe 
Sheep— Levi T. Marshall, of the Swine^E. E. Piatt, of the PoBltrr 
^Silas D. Child^ of Floral Hall— R. 8. Doty, of Manalaetwer^ 
Hall— David A. Lyon, of Mechanic's Hall— Wael Denio. DainrBiill 
and samples of Grain— David Gray. Vegetable Teoi— J. 8. Pecthaa, 
of Machinery and Implements on tne ground. 

'Die Sheriff of Oneida county, John R. Joncfl, Eaq., was a] 

MatshaU. 

■ •■ 

Xbchibltlons and Cattle Shows for 1862. 



National. 

JjiurieoH Institutf. New- York.— Exhibition opens al Casda Qavw 

den, Oct. 5. Cattle Show, Oct. 19, 20, m. 
Amtriean PamofogUdl CengrsH.-'Commsaccs ila seatioaat PkHi^ 

delphia, Sept. 13. 

State. 
N*W'York—Ai Utica, September 7, 8| 9, 10. Trial of Reapci% 

MoMinng Machiursi, ftc, at Geneva, about tne middie of Jofy. 

OAuH-At Clevelond, Sept. 15, 16, 17 

JlfifAfgojt- At Detroit, Sept. «, S3» 9« 

IffifMHiA— At Oct. 19 

P«AN«yfoafita— At Lancaster, Oct. 20,81,91 

Georgia— At Macon, OcL 19 to 23 

JforylMu^At Baltmiore^ Oct. SI, 27, fla S9 

WUeonsin — At Milwaakic, Oct. 9, 7,8 

Fermoni— At Rutland, Sept. I,SL9 

Cmoda ]r«s(—A2 Toronto, Sept. 81,»,3S,M 

Rhode Itkmd^AX Providence, Sept. 13, 1% IT 

CoDHTT Shows— Nbw-Yobk. 

Clmtoai— KeeseviUe^ 5epLS9,S3 

Cortland— Cortland Village, Sept. 15, 16 

Genesee— Bergen, Oct. «, 7 

Herkimer — Herkimer, Sept. 99, 39 

Jefferson— Waiertown, Sept. M. 17 

Madiaou— Eaton, Sept. 99, tO 

Otsego— Morris, Sept. 99,33 

Putnam— Carmd, Oct. 5, 9 

Wayne — ^This county holds two fairs— one at Wol- 

cot, > Sept. 31, 29 

The other at Palmyra. Sept. 98^99 

Saratoga — Mechanicsvilie, Sept. 15, 14, 17 

Rensselaer— Troy, Sept. 92, 93, 9t 

Essex Sept. 90, 21 22 

Suffolk- Huntinston, Sepc 92 

Seneca— Waterloo, » Oct. 14, 15 

Monroe— Rochester, Sept. 529, 90 

Ontario— Canandaigua_ . . Sept. 29, 30 

Town SociSTisa. 

East Bloomficld, Oct.5,0 

Galen, Joly 3 

Massac husbtts. 
Berkshire— Pittsfield, OcL«,7 

CoHNSCnCUT. 

Middlesex— Mkldletown, Oct. 6} 7, 8 

Vbkmoht. 

Franklin— St. Albans, Sepl.S,0 

Windham— Fayeuville, Sept. 15,18 

Nsw-Jxasrr. 
Burlington— Mount Holly, Oei.8 

PKMimTLVAinA. 

Berks— Reading Get. 1 

Bucks— Ncwiown, Oct 7, 8 

Montaomery— Norristown, , 

Philadelphia— Near Pliiladelphia, Sept. 30, and OcL 1 

Suaqnehamm— Montrose, ., ........... Oct. 8 

Northumberland— Northumberland, Oct. 7, 8 

Ohio. 

Cuyahoga— CleveUuid, Oel.9,T 

Michigan. 
Lenawee-^Adriaa,....*.. , ... <ki^7 
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Mr. Monifl' CMOm M^ 

Mr. MoKBXt' third anna*! sale of imiu-oved breedi of stock, took 
^aee at Fordham, on f he Qih of June, agreeably lo advertisomoiit. 
There was a large attendance of company from various paiis of the 
eoontry, aitd the prices obtaiued, show thai the interest in improved 
tlook was well sustained. We annex a list of the sales. 
Skort'hom Ccwty Htifkrty and Caivts. 

1 Rose, 6 years old, Gen. Codwalladerr Peiui., 060 

3. Fan, yearn. Gen. Cadwallader, ]<M) 

3. Woodbme M, 4 years^ do 1«5 

4. Pride, 17 years, Mr Pu-msloiie, Gustoii, Pa., 00 

6. Jane, 16 years, Mr. Taber, Dutches* co., 6S 

& Woodbhie, 16 yrars, A. Van Ingen, Jr., N. J., 60 

7. Alice, J years, Mr. behellingforU, 80 

8. ChiiidaHa, S years, Mr. Firmstonc, Easlon, Pa., V 

9. Zephar, 11 months, J. D. Thurpe, Albany, 00 

10. Stwy Walker, 3 months, Mr. Simpson, SO 

11. Agues, 3 mouths. J. D. Tliorpe, 1*) 

13. Miss Spencer, 6 years, (i Dutch) Mr. Johnson, L. I.,. . 130 

13. Mies Spencer 9d, 3 monilis, [\ Dutch,) Mr. Wilmerding, 00 

Short-hom BvUs. 

U. Lord Eryholroe 9d, mouUis, J. D. Thorpe, 970 

15. Kossuth, 6 months, Mr. Colegrove, 155 

16. Gladiator, 9 months, Mr. Hoopes, Chester Co., Pa ,. . . . 150 
•17. Cato, S2 monlhs, Mr. Firmstoue, EasUm, Pa., 180 

IS. Ajax, 3} months, Mr. Thonidike, Mass., 65 

10. Hercules, 3 inottihs, Mr. Cooper, *-K 

20. Orion, 1 month, Mr. Rives, 30 

21. Medley 9d, S months, Mr. Keim, Penn.^ 50. 

iAroariine reuted for oiie year to CalvmFlctober,Iiidiaaapolis, 

for 9200. 

Devons. 

33. Gaxelle, 18 months, Mr. WHJnwriglit, Dutchess co., . . . 00 

S3. Belle, 5 months, Mr. Wilmerdini?, 65 

94. Nell, 3 moBlhs. Gen. Cadw-allader, Peuu., 36 

SS. Fairy, 1^ month, do 35 

Afrtkirts. 

9i. Rose, 4 yeaia, Mr. Firmsione, Eaalon, Pa., 136 

37. EffieDeaas,3rears, Mr. Mailland, 80 

SB. Mis* ChrysUe, Mr. Haines,. 65 

SO. HicMaiid Mary, 3 year*, Mr.Miuot, 70 

30. CaTedondia, 3 years, Mr. Maycock, ^ 

91. Jessie, 3 years, Mr. Schellingford, 66 

as. Bessie Bell, 2 years, Mr. Maiiland, 100 

33. Mary Grey, 3 years, Mr. Simpson, 80 

34. Nannie, 3 years, Mr. Miiiotj ^ 

35. Jennie Deans, 3 years, Mr. Wilmerding, 80 

SOL Bonne I<assie, 1 year, Mr. Sohellincfora, 65 

37. Maggie, 1 year, Mr Siinpson, 30 

38. Lucy. I year, Mr. CliA, Putnam co., 35 

SOL Lilias, 1 year, do 35 

40l Fan, 1 year, Gen. Cadwallader, 65 

4L Sally, 1 year, Mr. WUmerding, 96 

49. Rose of Ayr, 3 weeks, Mr. Harvey, 19.S0 

43L Robert Burna, 3 years, Mr. Ra«sdl, 00 

44. 8ir Walter 8coIt, 9 mouths, Thomas Evans, 80 

Som-R-Doww 8hk0.— Three yearling Rams were rented for one 

season, at S37J50 each. Two yearling Karas, were sold at #35 each 
— <Nie to Mr. Clements, Philadelphia, and the other to Thomas Beek- 
awn of Colambia Co. Two ewes to L. Spencer, at SIS each— two 
lo Mr. Cadwallader, 913 50 each— one ewe lamb to do •7.50— three 
t» Mr. Smie at 96 each— one ram lamb, lo do. 86. 

Suffolk Pies.— Five boars were sold, at 940, 930, 915, 910, and 
|90. Naneaowsat prices varying from 990 to 977<50. Nine pair 
of pigs, from 98 to 995 per pair. 

£S8BX. — ^Two pairs pigs brought 933.50 each, and a third pair, 930. 

Tba HortiGiiltazlst for ^one. 



We csniiot perhaps, do <mr readers a more aooeptable 
service, than to present oceasioDally a brief abstract of 
llie soccessiTe numbers of this magazine, unrivalled as it 
ifl for the amount of its horticultural facts, experiments, 
and intelligence — especially if it should induce those who 
do not possess the privilege of access to its pages, to be- 
come subscribers. 

AwBRiCAX vBBSus BaiTiSB HoBTicoLTURi. — The lead- 
er pohits out vividly the distinction between the two. The 
editor states that our practical gardening is almost whol- 
ly in the hands of foreigners — that not three per cent of 
lUl the working gardeners in the United States, are either 
native or naturalized citizens — ^most being Irish, a few 
Scotch, and fewer still English and Germans. As a con- 
gequence, tlieir practice is not adapted to our climate— 
failures result— and employers are discouraged. They 
CaiiBot readily chadge the notions m which they have been 



edvested. They have been from childhood led to regard 
•»the great evils of the art, ^' damp, wet, want of sua* 
shine, canker," white the great causes of fidlure witli 
us, are " drouth, hot sunshine, great stimulus to growth, 
and blights and diseases resalting from sudden checks.'' 
As an example of bad adaptation,* large vinery, 20d 
leet long, was erected in one of our cities hi the middle 
states, — under a warm bank, &cing the sun, with a fuB 
exposure, Jtist as it would have been placed in Britaiui 
without provision for either sufficient ventilation or wik 
ter. The result was perfectly natural. ''The vines 
were burnt up with light and heat, and starved for air 
and water*" ** We pointed out how the same money^ 
api^ied in building a span* roofed bouse, running north 
aful sotUhf instead of east and west, and treated by a 
person who would open his eyes to the fact, that he was 
no longer gardening in the old, but in the new world,-* 
won Id have given tom of grapes, where only pounds had 
been obtained." 

LiQuin FraTiLLisBB roa cboicx Plaiits. — A oorres- 
pondent states he has found a very valuable fertilizer ia 
the solution of ntlphate of a7A]iioiiui,ha1f as ounce beiag 
dissolved in a gallon of water. This, weak as it is, wlA 
kill the pUnts if applied daily— they are therefore only 
watered once a week with it, and once each other day 
with water. Applied to strawberrUtf they grow luxu- 
riantly, twice as large as where onwatered, and mach 
larger than where watered with water alone. Peas were 
a week earlier, and much sti*onger in leaf and pod. Sick- 
ly dwarf pear treee were rendered luxuriant. Dahliaa 
and Fuchsias grew with great vigor, and flowered bril- 
liantly. These experiments are worthy of repetition^ 
although experiments with specific manures often utterly 
fail, with a variation in soils and circa mstances. 

Skvxbk Wihter aud Rabb Evergbbbns. — H. W. 
Sargent, of FishkiU, N. T., gives a statement of the ef. 
fects of the post severe winter on his collection of rare 
evergreens. Some species, as for example the Dcodarj 
which for several previous years, had stood uninjured, 
were considerably browned, the thermometer sinking to 
18^ below zero. Among those evergreens which past 
results induce him to consider as ''fairly hardy," that 
is, by the time they are three to five years old, are the 
following: — ^Himmalayan Spruce, Pious exceTsa, Cedar 
of Lebanon, Japan Cedar, (on its own roots,) Stons 
Pine, Cephalonian Fir. 

Imsbcts ahd Pbab Blioht. — ^Prof. Turner of IlUnoii^ 
thinks he has discovered the cause of the western pear 
and apple blight. He finds little white specks on all 
parts of the tree— as every one has observed — ^but some 
of these are larger than the rest, appearing like a "nuts 
of mould" on the bark. These he finds, by the' use of 
the microscope, to contain " inflnitessimal" eggs in vast 
numbers, which subsequently hatch into microscopic in* 
seets. They appear to exude a poison, which destroys 
the bark beneath, leaving small holealike the priek of an 
awl, and are in short the cause of blight, that is, in other 
words, death. As many dose observers, with powerful 
microscopes, have never discovered these punctnres ia 
diseased trees, we may fairly infbr, that if these insects 
cause the death of Prof. Turner's trees, they do not of 
most other peoples. He has tried meflhstually to d» 
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Itraytkem with ** Map, ley, ftdieB, iime> copperas, mkh 
pbnr, piaster, tobaoeo, ipirita turpentiiie, atlt, ooai-ter, 
duurooal, assatotida, and a whde apothecary shop of 
eiher drogs.^' He oalls for the obeerratioDS and ezperi- 
tnents of others. He proposes for tins inflect the elegant 
name of " pear devil." 

Pkblixg ths Epiedsbxis or tbb Ghbbkt Tub.*- 
Bonie of oar readers know very well the disaster which 
oCteii befalls oberry trees in the west, by the bursting of 
the bark. Prof. Turner says that stnce he adopted the 
peactiee of peeling off the epidermis, or thin dead ex- 
terior skin of the bark, he has not lost a tree, except a 
small one killed by winter, from peeling in autumn. 

GvLTUBB or THB CAXjcmohxaiA.-^Axi exceUent practi- 
oal article on the onUwre of this interesting ornament, 
by which the finest mriegated plants may be obtained 
" finir feet in diameter with over a hundred flower4tems,'' 
li too minute and extended for even a brief outline. We 
copy, however, the following hints, as they apply well to 
sowing all small flower-seeds : — " Cover very slightly, and 
temember never to allow the surface of the soil to be- 
come dry. Cover it over thinly with moss, to prevent 
evaporation. There is generally great difficulty com- 
plained of in getting the seed up. It is generally sown 
and watered — and watered again when dry — and so on, 
and probably never comes up at all. The simple fact is, 
tiie seed when first damp begins to germinate, and if it 
is then allowed to become dry, it is of course, killed in 
the germ . Keeping it constantly damp will obviate this." 

Tbaxsplabtino Eybroebbns. — A good article on this 
subject urges (what we have long since endeavored to 
enforce) " that the rooiM, tohile out of the ground ^ should 
be kept moist — that they should never for a moment even j 
become dried during the proceess of transplanting," 
Hence a rainy day is recommended, in all cases, and es- 
pecially where the roots are denuded. A few experi- 
ments are given. A long screen of Arborvitte were set 
out in a stormy week, with the sod on. Six were set 
aside in a tub of water — ^four were left exposed to a dry- 
ing wind. These four only died, out of two hundred 
and ten. The six, after three weeks neglect in the water, 
all survived. Again, fifty Korway Spruces, were set out 
in a moist day. One, by mistake, was left, and received 
a few hours of sunshine— this only died. [ We have suo- 
oeeded well with some sorts, brought long distances, by 
Insisting on the instant immersion of the roots In water, 
as soon as up— packuig in wet moss,kept soaked with water 
— ^the roots plunged in mud as spon as received, and laid 
in— and again mndded, and the' earth well settled with 
water, when transplanted. Removing plenty of earth 
on the root»— an infallible mode, — besides preserving all 
the small fibres, keeps the roots constantly moist. Eds. 
CutT.] 

YiBBS roa Tbbabdab. — The Prairie Roses are re- 
commended as best for this purpose^-among which the 
Linnsean Hill Beauty, (light rocy blush,) Triumplumt, 
(lively red,) Baltimore Belle, (white,) and Queen of 
Frairies, (rofl^ red,) all very double, andprofase bloom- 
i»rs,are highly commended. They grow rapidly, and 
will cover a veranda the second season. The Chinese 
Wistaria, the Chinese Honeysuckle, and the Dutchman's 
Pipe, are also highly approved. The common sweet- 
•cented honeysuckle is objected to on account of insocts. 

Salt roa Quibcbs.— 'A top dressing of two quarts for 
each tree, applied in spring, dissolves slowly, without in- 
jury to tlie tree, improving both tree and fruit. 

Tomatoes. — A Schenectady correspondent prunes off 
every few days, all the side shoots of his plants, lesving 
four main branches, which are staked up, and which 
grow seven to nine feet in a season in consequence. He 
states that he raises earlier, better, and more tomatoes, 
ibaa by any other mode. 



AN8WER8 TO INQUIRl E8. 

Busk Beds— Cotton Mattrasses. 



[The following has been kindly i\imished by an intelli- 
gent female fYiend, in answer to the inquiry of our Ten- 
nessee correspondent.] 

Take the inner husks at early husking time, before 
there is any danger oi mildew fVom autumn rains — and 
strip them through once or twice with an old three proi^;ed 
dining fork. Ten bushels will yield enough to make a 
good bed- Twenty bushels will not be too much for a 
good thick mattrass. But I much prefbr a simple bed, 
as they can be so easily renewed each season, by the ad- 
dition of one or two bushels of fresh husks. When th<*se 
cannot be obtained, T wash thehtksks and dry tiiem in 
the sun, which renders them sweet and free from dost. 

Cotton mattrasses may be made by placing the tick in 
a common quilting frame, in the same manner as we do 
a quilt; then laying on cotton batting with great care, so 
as not to have any hard, uneven spots in it, — ^then tack 
it through, with a packing needle and some strong car* 
pet warp, in spaces of eight or ten inches spart. Sudi 
an one, ufell made, will continue good for at least five 
years, and then bring nearly quarter the original cost, ss 
old rags. 

I have recently heard of another kind of domestie 
manufacture in the form of splint beds, but not having 
sufficient knowledge of them, to write definitely on the 
sulject, I will defbr it until the next number of the Cul- 
tivator. £. S. Macedon, 5th mo, 22^ 1852. 
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Zioo on Oolts. 



I should like to have you tell me through the Cultiva- 
tor, what will kill lice on colts, and oblige Gxo. Jf. Bar* 
bBb. New'Hartfordf Conn. 

It is said that horses become lousy from hens, when 
the roost is too near the stable. It is wortby of inquiiy 
whether they are infested by other 4>ecie8 of lice^-Te> 
quiring different treatment. A skillful agricoltiuml friend 
informs us that he hu found two remedies effectual for 
this difficulty — the first, a'ashing the animal in a deoo» 
tion of tobacco, which needs repeating two or three times 
to be complete ; and secondly , rubbing dryasbes all throng 
the hair, and then turning the animal out in a rain storm 
•>-^is is a rather sharp remedy, destroying a part of the 
hair. Cole, in his '^ Diseases of Animals/' says tbai 
horses badly infested have been at once relievod by soak* 
ing all over in " new nam," The removal of aU litter 
which may contain lice, whitewashing walls, and brasb- 
ing, washing and oiling harness, must not be OTerlookod, 
in connection with the remedies. 



Oinbla Gattlft— Oargnt. 

1. What causes the grub in the backs of cattle. 2. li 
ft infnrious to the cattle. 8. What will prevent Itl X 
find it more likely to be on cattle of thin flesh than in tkt 
cattle— why is this? 

4. What will cure the garget in cows — can they bo 
cured after having been affected a year, so as to be good 
. milkers again? J. P. Holt. Lymsj H. H. 
I The grub is caused by the gad-fiy, which deposAf M 
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Cggt dnrJng summery in Um Ude, aloDg tbo back of cat- 
tie. The larva shows itself oonspicuonsly early the fol- 
lowing spring. We cannot say wiiat amount of injury it 
causes — under ordinary circumstances, farmers generally 
do not regard it as a serious evil, and do nothing for its 
removal. It is said that the respiratory organs of the 
grub are next the opening in the skin — ^if so, a few drops 
of oil applied to the spot would close their breathing 
Ikolesi and kill theni at once. Strong brine has been 
recommended. 

In mild cases of garget, continued bathing in warm 
water has been found useful — ^when more severe, a hot 
local stimulant should be added, as red-pepper or alcohol 
—or a decoction of smart>weed or Polygonum pun ctatum. 
In very severe cases, (in which however we have had no 
experience,) bleeding and physic is recommended, in 
oonnexlon with light food and cooling drinks. An ounce 
of salfe-petre,*or two oanoes in severs cases, has also been 
feoommended. For further ioformation as to the above 
inquiries, we muit ref^ to such of our oorrespondentsas 

may be able to ftimish it. 

•»» 

Infonaation Wanted. 



How TO PauEKVB HLkvoaB. — ^Mnch has been said and 
written on the subject of manure cellars, and the menu- 
fiicture of manure, yet we are ignorant bow to preserve 
It ; as the fanner can only manure his land at certain 
periods of the year, can you or any of your numerous 
correspondents give inibrmation how to preserve manure 
For instance, I clean out my manure cellar, about the 
middle of September. I have heretofore found that from 
that time until the weather becomes too cold, the manure 
accumulated by the daily cleanings of the stables, mixing 
hone and cattle manure as it is thrown into the cellar, 
using nothing but wheat and rye straw for litter, ^ill In 
ux or eight weeks become fit for use, but as that time 
will be an improper one for hauling manure on land, how 
can I preserve it until the middle of April, without di- 
mioishtng in quantity or quality. Or, I have Just cleaned 
out my manure cellar, and from experience I know that 
the manure treated as above described, will, during sum- 
mer, in about four weeks, sufficiently rot, to be used, but 
as I cannot manure any land before the middle of Au- 
gust, how shall I treat my manure that I may have by 
that time, the greatest quantity and the best quality on 
hand. K. 

Stali-watibthq Cattxk. — Will you or some of your 
eorrespondents inform me of the best method of water- 
ing cattle in their stalls by rnnntng stream? O. L. 

Watek IX Cattlb Taej>s. — The old system of allow- 
ing cattle to run at large during the winter, in search of 
water, is not to be thought of in comparison with the 
convenience and economy of a supply of pure water In 
the enclosures where stock is fed. Less food would be 
required by the animals, and the saving hi manure alone 
would worn pay for the necessary outlay. Mr. 8. M. 
Bona, of Ghent, K. T., wishes to ascertain some means 
of obviating the following difficulty. In conveying wa- 
ter from a running stream by a lead pipe of half an inch 
calibre, some Ibrty rods to a cattle yard, whenever the 
stream is muddy from rain, the mud is forced through 



the eofpm sdainer into the pipe, eempletely stopping the 
paasage of the water. When this occurs in winter there 
is danger of the fteeaing of the water. A forcing puni^ 
has been used to dear the pipe. How can this be pr^ 
vented? . 

IvsKCT on OeBSAXT BosBu.^Three years age, ov 
currant Inuku were attacked by a saaU bright grsen 
caterpillar, from ^ to | of an inch in length; which de> 
Yours every leaf; and if it does not kill, greatly weakeat 
the bush. At first it was only on a few old trees, whiek 
fnm the great abundance of fruit we always had, we 
thought little of; but now they have increased so mnch^ 
that last year we had not a gallon of fruit te eat. The 
only remedy I know of is hand piekmg, which is very 
tedious; can you tell me of a more expeditious plan? I 
have tried tobacco^ pltuter, and lime, without its having 
any sensible effect. J. W. Lxxoiai. Kingtton, Cana^ 
da Wut, jiprU 24, 1852. 

Pump Loos. — ^I would inquire when Is the best time 
to fell pine timber for pump logs? I use logs in prefer* 
ence to pipe, as the water in this vicinity is hard, and the 
pipe gets stopped with slime. A. B. Abxl. Glenn, if. 
T., AprU 17, 1852. 

Mavaoxmkht or Bbks. — I want information as to the 
keeping and management of bees. Do you know of any 
phui for feeding bees, so as to make them produce more 
honey than by the old way of gathering It from flowers? 
I noticed in the January number of the present volume^ 
a long article by some one, saying how nice it could be 
put up in boxes by the bees themselves, and soented to 
suit one's taste. Are you knowing to any compound that 
will make better honey than that which is made from 
flowers? Please give us some instructions as to the con* 
structing of a clieap bee house. I want all the instruc- 
tion necessary for a new beginner. Can they be kept in 
a house all together and not swarm at all ? If so, please 
give us a plan. A Yoctk. Uiica, April 15, 1852» 

Should Tib Boors bb Paibtbd. — It is said, that if 
tin roofs are painted, they will not last so long as if left 
bright. If some of your readers can answer the qnes* 
tion by having experienced it, it will be a favor to the 
public. D. ToMUBsoB. Schenectady, June 7, 1861. 

Ens. CuLnvATOB — Inclosed I send you a specimen of 
grass that grows in small quantities in our door-yard. I 
should like to know the name of it, and whether it is a 
good kind for hay. The seed was brought here by my 
grandfather from Virginia, some 40 years ago. Please 
tell me where I can get the seed and the price per bushel. 
H. B. H. Brutohille, Ohio, June 8, 1852. 

The grass enclosed with the above, is the orchard grass, 
Detctylie glameraia, which is generally considered better 
for pasturage than mowing. We shall be glad to receive 
the opinion of its value, from any of our readers who 
have grown It. __ 

RnuBAKB. — Wni some of your readers be kind enongh 
to inform me through the columns of your periodical, if 
the report is true that I have heard, of the leaves of the 
Rhubarb or Pie plant of our gardens, being poisonous, 
and much oblige a subscriber. J. C. C. Rahteay, May 
15, 1852. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TH» TBAJTiACTIOKi 0» THE RoTAL HaWAIIAW Ao. SOCIMT, at tt^ 

fiiM amiBid meeting ib August, 1851— Vul. I, No. t- Rmiohila : 
Primed nt the OoTenimcnl Frcn, by Henry M. Whitney. 
W« are indebted to onr etteemed correspoDdent at the 
Sandwtcb Ulande, W. Chaxbirlaih, Esq., for a copy 
of the above work. It la a handsomely prtated pamphlet 
of 126 pages, and contalos, besides the anntial address 
of ti)e Hod. Luther Seyerance, all the nsaal reports made 
at our Cattle Shows, together with a variety of papers 
relating to the mral economy of the Island— the whole 
in a style which wonld, in every respect, be creditable 
to the best agricnltnral societies of onr country. We 
shall be gveatly obliged to our oorreEix>ndent for the first 
ttumber, which we have never seen. 

The Puts ofthb Fash, with instructions for their extirpation. By 

H. D. Riebaidton. C. M. Saxton : New- York. 
This is another of the series of Saxtoh's rural hand 
books, and will be eagerly sought after by those who 
have had their crops destroyed by four-footed beasts, 
fowls, and creeping things. It is neatly printed and for 
sale at 25 cents. ' 

Thk PAHirea's Cyclopedia of Modkhn Aoricultiheix. By Rev. 

John L. Biakc, D. D. C. M. Paxion : New- York. 
This volume is designed to be a book for family reference, 
containing information on topics relating to rural life and 
domestic economy . The work is peculiarly vahiable from 
the fact that it will aid the farmer in understanding the 
terras used in scientiflc agriculture. The definitions and 
explanations of words and phrases, are careAilly and ful- 
ly given, and as a whole constitutes an excellent house- 
hold authority. Price, $1,60. 

Oeaiiam*s Axsxicar Mczctblt Maoajeiiis. Published at S3 a 

year. By Geo. R. Graham : Philadelphia. 
It really does one good to look at the illustrations and 
execution of this magazine. The June number is deci- 
dedly in advance of any previous issue. As an orna- 
ment to the parlor table, this magazine is well designed, 
and its matter is various enough to suit the tastes of all 
classes. We are glad to observe that the insipid flashy 
articles^ which formerly burdened this class of monthlies, 
are giving place to more solid and substantial reading. It 
la evidence that the taste of the community is improving. 

GaxoiAK Antiquiti». By Charlee Auihon, L. L. D. Harper It 
Brothers: New- York. 

A full description of the geography of ancient Greece, 
with the manners, customs, and institutions of its several 
•tates, are given in this volume, in a style corresponding 
with Prof. Anthon's well known works. Though more 

particularly designed for the student, it will interest the 
ffcneral reader; for the resenrch of years has failed to 
divest Grecian literature of its charm or dispel the strange 
fascination which their orators and poets, their festivals 
and games, their government and religion, have for the 
modern mind. ■ 

ITaxsmon's IsA-m GxAiniAK. Harper h Brothers : New-York. 

This work is a profound exposition of the laws of the 
Latin language, suited to the more advanced student. It 
evinces deep and careful research, and great familiarity 
With the ancient classics. The author aims to reduce, 
as far as possible, the rules of Syntax to fixed and general 
principles, and to make the study of grammar rational, 
logical and philosopfak^al. It is a valuable addition to 
works on philology. 



N0TE8 FOR THE MONTH. 

AcKNowLEDOMEVTS. — Communications have been re- 
ceived, during the past month, from J. C, J., J. T. 
Andrews, Henry Hitchcock, T. B. Arden, C. H. Powell, 
Parmer's Wife, T. L. Hart, A. M. K., Ambrose Stevens, 
D. Tomlinson, S. Clark,, Jr., S. W. Johnson, Gurdon 
Evans, L. V. W. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows-.— Proceedings of Clinton Co. Ag. Society, frons 

WiLLiTs Keese. Constitution, Premium List, &«. 

of the Lenawee (Mich.) Ag. Society, from T. M. Coolet, 

Sec'y. Seed of the " New Evergreen Sweet Com," 

from Thomas Hahcock, Burlington, N. J. Premium 

List, Constitution, &c. of the Ifutnam Co. Ag. Society, 
from H. C. Wilson, Esq. Sec'y. 

Ikssct on the Plum. — An esteemed oovreqiondent at 
Springfield, Otsego eo., has sent us a specimen of an te- 
sect and of a portion of the bark of a plum tree, oon- 
taining a deposit of its eggs. The eggs are m oompactlf 
filled rows, beneath a single slit through the epidermis. 
The insect was lost, and we cannot speak of its character. 
This cannot be the cause of the black knot, as su| 
by our correspondent, aa in numerous cases, the 
rigid microscopic examination of the black knot, has 
failed to reveal any indications of external or local iigniy 
— besides which we have often observed d^MMitsof eggPi 
not dissimilar, but larger, both in the plum and cheny, 
that produced no effect whatever, except small meehaai- 
cal injury. Indeed it is rare that insects produce any 
other result. We hope our correapoddent will favor uf 
with the results of future observations. 



Correction. — In our May number, page 183. we pab 
lished, from the Family Visitor, an analysis of the stnw- 
berry, by B. Kirtland — and in our April number, p. 182. 
an analysis of the Sweet Potato, from the same source. 
It appears that there was an error in both of these anal7> 
ses, which is thus corrected by Mr. KiHland — " I noticed 
an error of importance in the publication of my analyas 
of the Strawberry and Sweet Potato, in your paper. In 
the analysis of the strawberry , where it reads Perphosphate 
of Lime, it should read Lime only ; and in the analjaas 
of the Sweet Potato, where it reads Phosphate of Lime, 
of Magnesia, of Potash — it should read only Lime, Mag« 
nesia, Potash. Where it reads Sand and Silica, it shoold 
read Silica only. ■ 

National Ag. Convention. — We received, after onr 
last number had gone to press, a circular, calling a Ka- 
tional Agricultural Convention at Wa^ngton cHy, <» 
the 24th of June, signed by the several presidents of the 
different State Ag. Societies of the Union. As this num- 
ber goes to press before the convention Is organised, we 
can only now state the objects for which it is called^ 
which are stated in the circular to be as follows-. 

''To organize a National Agricultural Society, to 
which the various agricultural sodeties may be auxiliary; 
to consult together upon the general good, and to estab- 
lish, by this society, or such other means as the conven- 
tion may devise, a more cordial and widely extended !n- 
tercoarse betwen agricnlturists in our own country and 
in other lands: to create additional facilities for the ae- 
q^uiailion and diffusion of knowledge, by books, journal 
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teeda aiul other oljects of inierestto tb« American farm- 
er and gardeaar; and to act on such other matters per- 
taining to the adrancement of agricultnre as the wisdom 
of the conrentioD may judge appropriate." 

CaMBXt Tmxis at Midsvsimse. — Many young cherry 
trees have been set out the past spring, and have already 
oommenced growth. But if kft with hard exposed soil 
•boat them, a large portion will die before the close of 
•iimmery or during the hot, dry weather. If watered, 
•a the work is usually done, the surface will become 
hardened and crusted, the roots not reached, and some 
trees killed by the very process Intended to save them. 
An acquaintance, who set out 50 dierry trees a few years 
■Ince, informed us that he watered about a third, every 
one of which died — ^most of the others lived. If it be- 
comes necessary to apply water, the earth should be re- 
moved down to the roots, and replaced when the water 
fl poured in. But it b far better to ketp the ground con- 
stantly and moderately moist, than to flood it after H be- 
comes dry. This is completely effected by mulching. 
Spread round the young cherry trees early in summer, 
old straw, spoiled hay, mown weeds, or any similar ma- 
terial, to a depth of six compact inches, and a few feet 
In diameter, and they will flourish and grow through the 
whole season. _ 

M&. Moaus' SALB.—Sinoe the page of this number, 
containing the account of this sale, was stereotyped, we 
haye received from Mr. Moaais a more full and detaOed 
Mcoaut, from which it appears that 
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7 Kion-lioni emn avenged, , i6l 98 

S do heirens 8S SO 

4 do heilerealvce, 87 60 

1 do tmll, 

7 do bnlleslvee, 108 00 

1 do bull rented, 

1 Devon heifer uid 3 ealvee, 53 75 915 

MAyi^iree,....*. 64 07 1,917 50 

as Pigis Sodblk and Emwz, 11 56^ 630 50 

II Soath-Down Sheep 14 29 156 50 

2 do rajBB, reuted foroueteaioii,.. 119 50 

Total, t4,561 00 



Heavt Cattle. — W. H. "Worrall of Poughkeepsle, 
Informs us that he has two five-year-olds, one a steer and 
the other a heifer, " which their numerous visitors have 
named Kossuth and Jenny Lind,'' whose live weight is 
npwards of 8,000 lbs. each. ** If any one in the world,'i 
says Mr. W., ^' will produce as fine a heifer, of the same 
age and size of bone, I will bind myseU to pay $1,000 
for her on delivery." 



McCobxick's Rbapbr. — A good deal of interest has 
been excited by the application of Mr. McCormick to 
Congress, for a renewal of his patent of 1884, and there- 
port of a bill in the U. S. Senate, in his favor, which, it 
Is said, '* covers every other grain reaper not only, but 
•rery mowing machine in use — a most monstrous claim," 
•ays one of onr correspondents, "which, if successful, 
will render not onlythe manufacturers of these implements, 
but the whole farming commnnity tributary to him." 
We have not seen the bill alluded to, and know nothing 
of the merits of the case, further than what is stated in 
the remonstrances sent us. Congress will, we doubt not, 
be careful, in doing Jnst ice to Mr. McGomiick, not to do 
Injustice to other inventors, or the manufacturing or 
flurmiiig interest. 



MAmh Oabouba.— We are mdnbted to Jas. Sloan, 
£sq., of Greensboro, for a copy of the proceedings of a 
meeting held at QuiUbrd County Court House, io Febr 
ruary last, at which aa Ag. Society for the county was 
organised, constitution and bye-lawa adopted, oAoers 
elected, and an able and appropriate address delivered 
by Raiph Gobrbu, Esq. Wilson S Hill Is Presideni 
of the Society, and Janses Sloan, Cor. See'y. 

Re-topfibq toonq Applb Trebs. — A good manycuU 
tivators set out seedling apple trees, in order to do their 
own grafting. Generally, it is better to buy at once good 
grafted trees. Others wish to change the tops of worth- 
less sorts which have been before grafted. Both lose two 
or three years by the cutting-back which it is usually 
necessary to give them before setting the grafts. An 
easier way, with scarcely any loss of time, is to change 
the tops by htdding. Trees seven or eight feet high, 
with heads, may receive six or eight buds, distributed 
evenly throughout, and older trees, (not over two or 
three inches in diameter,) a proportionately larger num- 
ber. The next spring, the shoots are cut back to bo 
buds, (instead of lopping heavy limbs as ingrafting.) and 
the original form and nearly the original size of the head 
retained. The buds should be set soon after midsummer. 



FauiT Detikq House. — A correspondent of the Michi* 
gan Farmer has constructed a fruit-drying house, which 
he says '' has succeeded beyond his expectations." It Is 
12 feet square, with eight feet posts, lathed and plastered, 
with an air-tight sheet-iron stove in the center. The 
screens, 24 in number, are two feet by five, and are ar- 
ranged about nine inches one above another, on two sides 
of the apartment. The fruit dries twice as fast above as 
below. Three days is the usual time required. Fruit 
thus dried, it is asserted, is of much finer quality than 
any dried in the open air. The whole cost was $45* 
Ventilation is not mentioned, but we presume it is amply 
secured, as it is indispensible to the escape of the hot 
mobt air, which would otherwise cause speedy rotting. 



FtAT TuRNEPs ov Heavt Soils. — ^Many are aware 
of the difficulty in attempting to raise a crop of fiat tur- 
neps on a heavy or clayey soil. We have known com- 
plete success to result from thf" following practice : Spread 
over the piece of ground intended for the turneps, several 
inches or a foot of old straw, fine brush, and whatever 
else of a similar combustible character may be at hand 
— bom these, and sow the turneps without disturbing the 
soil much — a good crop will be the result. Whether the 
coat of fresh ashes — ^the slight burning which the clay 
receives — ^the destruction of insects and their eggs— or 
the repulsive efiect to the tuiiiep fly, — ^has the greatest 
favorable influence, or whether all operate together, we 
must leave for others to decide — ^we only know the re- 
sult. ■ 

Drtiho Tomatoes.— The Ohio Cultivator says, (early 
last summer,) '' We ate some very fine tomatoes not 
long since, dried in the following manner. Fruit fully 
ripe, was scalded, strained through a seive. slowly cooked 
half an hour, spread on clean plates, and dried in an 
oven, the whole process requiring about two days before 
the fruit was ready to paok away." 
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Kossuth.— At the Annual tfeetiiig of tlie State Agri- 1 
•nltnral Sodety, a resolution was adopted instracliag 
the Bxecatlve Coumittee to preaent to Got. Kossoth 
liM Medal and Transactions of the Society, as an hum. 
Me token of the appreciation of the Soeiety of his patri- 
otic and republican prineiplce, and of their desire that his 
eo«ntry may he permitted to enjoy the same privileges 
guarantied to us by oiir free institutions. 

The President and Secretary of the Society called upon 
Gov. KoBSUTH on his arrival in the city, to ascertain his 
pleasure in relation to the presentation, as designed by 
the Society, and were informed that it would give him 
great pleasure, on his return from Niagara Falls, to meet 
them at the Society's rooms, which he much desired to 
Tisit, and examine the collection of implements, seeds, 
&c., which he had been informed the Society had collect- 
ed and arranged. 

On Saturday, the 5th of June, Gov. Kossuth, and 
Mrs. Kossuth, Col. Puliky, and Mrs. Puteky, Capt. 
KalapsEa and Capt. Frecheneh, were introduced by 
Mayor PaaaT to the officers and members of the Society 
present at their rooms. 

Mr. JoHWSoir, Secretary of the Society, in the ab- 
sence of the President, Mr. Wager, who was unexpec 
tedly called from the city, addressed Gov. Kossuth on 
presenting him the gold Medal and Transactions of the 
Society. He remarked that, as the representative of the 
Society, It gave him great pleasure in being permitted to 
present him the gold medal of the Society and a com- 
plete set of its Transactions; and he indulged the hope 
that Hungary might soon be in the ei\joyment of those 
privileges guarantied to us by our free institutions. 

Gov. Kossoth made a brief, and, as always the case 
with Wra, most appropriate reply, and returned his most 
cordial thanks to the society and to its members present, 
for the gratifying occasion which had so unexpectedly 
been presented, to speak of his country in that relation 
which was dear to his heart. 

The Governor and his attendants spent nearly two 
hours in the examination of the museum— and made par- 
ticular inquiries in relation to the Implements, seeds, fcc, 
which were shown by the secretary of the society. 

AoaicuLTURAL JouBHALs. — Tki Grtefi Mountain CuU 
iuriit, is the title of a new dollar monthly, just commen- 
ced at Middlebury, Vt., by D. R. Bassktt & Co. The 
first number affords promise of an excellent work. 

The TVooZ- Grower, heretofore published at Buffalo, by 
T. C. PxTxas, has been transferred to D. D. T. Mooax, 
editor Rural New-Yorker, by whom it will hereafter be 
published , at Rochester. This arrangement will add ma- 
terially to the Interest and value of the work, as besides 
the continued labors of Mr. Pbters, It will have the be- 
nefits of the experience and energy of Mr. Moobe. 
Terms, 50 cents. 

The New Era, is the title of a weekly journal recent- 
ly started atGoldsboro', N. C, by Robiksov, Mubpht k. 
Co.. a considerable portion of which Is devoted, in a most 
efficient manner, to the cause of Agricultural improve- 
ment. — 

Good character is above all things else. 
Never Iteten to loose or idle oonversatloD. 
Have no very intimate friends. 



ANUWTBER of ttmtm lying In the obdnii«t wonndl Lyneftbofg, mad 
vftrying from oiie bundrad to two UionnHd iorah— <1mm iMdi^ 
coniahi a fine cloac rod sobeotl and can be brought to any state of fer- 
tility the culiivaior may wkh. Prices from 99 lotIS per aisre. ytrf 
near town and more distant, severat targe tmcte « >fK>^^<> ""■ 
■tt pricea from 50 centa to #3 per acre. BENJ. ¥rIUIES, 
Lynchburg, July 1, 18a*-li.* l'*^ Agem. 

Bkkflttd and HnfEtauui's Catotoatsd OmIa DrflL 

THIS excellent machine has been grenUy Improved, •»! doirt)l« 
the usual number has been gold during the past year, wnhoat 
•ui^lyiug ihe demand ; and in aU easei they have given perfect satia- 
faction. KT*" Of the grtat murtber toti, n^ 9m Km bun. rttuntd^ 
altliough each i« warranted to sow all kinds ot grain with accoraeyj 
to suit the purchaser, ai^ to be mode m a workmanlike manner. 
. Several years experience, «ud increased facilities tot ibeir mano- 
fnciure, eualiles us to offer ihera with confidence as the Usrt grain 
drUl in we. The grain is disiribated With great accoraey and pre* 
cisbn, and in any desired quantity, by means of different aiced gear- 
wheeu. We manufacture them with drift tubes, either m smg laar 
double rows, to suit purchasers— Mdien in douMe rows, the front ro|W 
is several inches forward of the back row, (sowing the grain uiroava 
seven niches i^iart,) facilitathig the passaged the tobea«iBOiigtfiMMa 
and clods. AVe will make them to order, if desired, with tubes al 
any required distance apart . -l- . 

Purcliasen ordering Drills will plea^ state distimitly the kmd 
prefer. Orders will Be promptly attended lo, and Should be sent 
ly, directed either to '' Biekfwd ^ Hif^nuM-, iUMsdon, Wvgnt C*. 
N. y.," or to 



Col. J. M. SherweoO, AahaOf 

N.Y. 
Waterman k. Jaekaon, VSemiB, 

N. Y. . . 

David VervaUn, PoughkecpaM, 

N.Y. 
James H- Giaas, Oeneseo. N. T. 
J. H. Bniterfeld, Uttca, Mi^ 
B. B. Dexter, Baiavm, lU. 
Abner Wing, Geneva, Wia. 



Daniel Supi^ee. Dundee, N. V. 
Alfred Hale, Aliovi'ay. do 
H. W. Levanwuy, Lock Berlin, 

N.Y. 
C. L. Marsh, Sparta, X. Y. 
Amos Willettft, Aurora, N. Y. 
Jolm King, Oenoa, do 

John C. Hall, Parmersville, N.Y. 
McLallen ft Hazier, Trumona- 

burgh, N. Y. 

PRICES OF DRIUiS.— For 7 tbbe drills, $69; tube driOa, 
delivered at canal or railway. July 1— It. 



The Saturday JBvenUijf Post* 

THE CURSB OF CLIFTON: A TALE OF BXPIATf02f 
AND REDEMPTION, by Mrs. £. D. E. N. SovriiwoicnL 
autlior of " Tlie Deserted Wife," " Shaanondato,'' *' Tha P Jee a i d s d 
Daughter," Ac. 

Snoh is the title of a new novelette about being eoaaBMaeed in tha 
Saturday Evening Post, of Pfaihidelpliia, by that gifted wiiier JfrA 

SOUTHWOSTR. 

Single subscriptions $8 a year-4 copies SS— oopies flO— CI 
copies 990. Specimen conies sent gratis. Addresa post-paid. 

DEACON A PET^0^, 
July 1— It No. 06 South Third at., Pbibdbdpbia. 

New and Important Insvnuu^e* 

Horthem K. York Live Stook Ink Co., FlattrilVIgl^ V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the Sute of New-Yeri^ 
July. 1S51. Hocees, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock uaun k 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Wtfer, AccideiMs,IXS' 
eases, ftc. CAPITAL, •SO.OOO. 

^^ OEOROE MOORE, Plaltilmiglt, Sae^. 

I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Oen. Agent. 

October 1%185L 

This oompany are now organised and ready to receive eppUaa- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners oif ^sa> 
luable animals virill avail themselves of the advantages oflfered byihif 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine faisuraaces aro ^ 
and expediem, so is live stock insurance : the reasooa for ii 
are equally applicable to all. 

For terms please apply to Company's Ageatk 

Platuburgh, July 1— tf. 

ilyOOO Challenge* 

I OFFER to place m< tkou$emd doOarSj eoM, mto the bands of a 
party chosen, against ont fJketcsan^f, to le paid into die bends ef 
the same party, by any manufacturer of threshers in the Uulcd 
States, if a machine can be found that will thresh and clean, fit for 
market, or seed, with the aid of only tieo Aersri, 100 bushels of whceS 
and rye, in less lime than I can with my " Bxeelsk»r Wrought Iran 
Cylindneal Thresher and Cleaner." The grain to be thovtraghty 
threshed, without white capa, or broken, and ine straw delivered fant^ 
enough to stack, and free from chalT. The winner lo receive tho 
Sa^OW) with both machines and power. 

For circulars address Josbph O. Gilbset, 216 Pearl atreet, N^ 
York. 

Emery k Co's advertisement In April number, with plates, <«.»«.« 
by them " Emery's Improved Patent Rack and Pinion Power," I 
believe to be a direct mfringement on " Unay*a Petenl^" aid as 
Attorney for Mr. Urmv, I warn all who make or purchase a 
chine iiuringing on socn patent, Aet they will be dealt wMi s 
ing to law. Tlwse powers can be pitwured from me cnlyi at h 
ces than any other good railway power. 

July t— It. 
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BASailB'8 PATENT HOBSE POWERS, 

trnndwi^tt Tfandian and fepanOon, Cinalu 

AND CROSS CUT BAWS &e. 

MANUFACTURED il Fli Cai.., OiwgoCo , N. Y , by & 
W. BaDOEB, ■nd for ..Ig, u Vl'luliuli \al Rtai, U 



Hd don^liij. t£b r 



Hh ■imUHHi of Punen ■ H|nclaUT nlM lo ihe limlt 
HecliuiicHl ■rrwBcmcill of A* al-o-. « Mferliiiie. It couiuim 

linla rriciioii, nmcqUEjiily mere pawn 
nttiiig ftmHtrm ii •» CHnmcMl thn u^ 
mb, can uke off aiiri rqilnu Iha tnsifa 
w— ^1 _.ni- »■, -f.~ii Uit uiiHiuMt or a pridiiMl RiRlmua. 
Tin IwM evidciiF* of Iba nlna and wparkrity of Iha bIhw« 

haa baen in coisiaiH aiid nKcaaTal ufHnlioii di< puMeighlTcarB, 

td, anil Ikn* are hnndnik thai will itMity lo ihrlr valm and bm- 
fOlueaa. Tif- UudanhM Throhcr, ilia ackHiwIadfad, hu lu 



■od dmliniiT. Enrr Machina ia mm 
FtyCnak,OtaigaCo.,N.Y.,Jm» 1, 



p-am Hnarator Lhi 
ill Thjcahiuf ikud ac 






GreeB-Home GlnzitiK> 

npBE anacnifiied hatini had coiuidenbia aiperlcdea ii glaiint 
1. aailHa, iww cAr Ihaii atrriceii u the pablic ; work dona either 
by lh« day or by the job, and muraniad lo (JTe aatialuliaii. The 
BHBt utibeEaty nfaranca oan be aiven at u> worknuiiahip, Ac. 
Addnaa BLJOIESLEE A BAILEY, 
JnlyT— It %Yanrbufy. Cnninfiiciit. 



UX>K HERB. 



X^R SALE, a «Dnfai1ahl« and beahby bone, ■ Tarn of ISl acrea 
f in Loodon eo., Vitfinia. Prica M.On Oiie huiidrad audSOy 
•cna etearad, ia ive t^da. Oiwlgnai and wheal land. Sii niila 



A Bmall Farm ft>r Sale. 



rf*BB aohaeriber, haiini bmiDca iriiich calla hfm elsenhtrSi wH 
■ " h«da^lBB™flaerCc..,aabMid«aora(ran.Ihr 



■aof ttaerea oTlaJal, ttnder food ir 



_ _. . _. ..,_..., . , ulefallylaiii 

4BI. Tfaa dwcUing ia c^ bFiok, 30 by 39 feet, with twnpaiion, dio- 
baf nmna, bad roona, punriee and cCeihca preeaep in abondance, Uh 




win ealiafy uy mim Uu 

IBB of .ale will be one 

nr remain Ibr a term of yaara. Ftn- parucnlan ad< 

B,Heaa.Co,,N, Y. 

'. G, HOFFMAN. 



MorgaM Hones. 



qnirlet rt«p«tinf ihe Oiflbnl Morgan alack, whtibet we hate any 
on hand, Ac, thai I ihall ealeem il a privilege 1o aniwer through Uie 
Cvllintec, aa Ibal eimtalca w widely, it will aniwer many al Ihe 

DiAK Sift — We haTC ail cottl by old Giflbrd MorgaD, — Rnir Slal- 

yeara, and one yearlinf . The oldeat Iwn are cheBiiioi cE>lnr, the Ivo 
▼oongei ara nahogaiiy bay. The dam of the firtt by old Woodbury 
Hornn— Ibe dam oTiht Kcond hy tbe Gtneral HiM>anJ-~IbB 
IbinT and Toonh, froni our Mia Floyd, a eoii of Green Mniiniiiu 



^rim, which we Ian acason aeni, wiihHiaaFloyil.lDlbecelebcutri 
'- BlaclE Hawk MiHnn," aiHl we bona, rroni ao fnc a nan, to ga 
aome good aiock. 7%e other Glly, Lady Gala, ia two yeata old, from 
llie dam oT Ihe paciug fehlinf ''Hero," iold by aaa year ago, and 
wiw owned by HoMaim oTNew.VoHi oHy, making ling <iill4. 
Thaoidaal Ulyaorcel, IheyouHM dapcla cheauiol. Wralw have 
one bay Iwn ysar old £Uy, by Hafoi GilbnL oiwucd by Mi. Uaua, 
of Pcnn Van, N. Y. 

ikoUaraee of Uofgan honea, bm we wiJltleHriheilaiiiiiialy, thefiiur 
yaai o«d Slallicd only. Re all hamh hi(h, rtort hack, long kip, 
hnad aeraaa Iba knii, well apraad nila,— low eioae >unltd— Sal. 
bread, dean, ainewy limba. Up waU Ibrwaid, wllh fine iiilelligem 

4Hn ibani can, and in aU rinicti aa eloacly raaembliiig the old 
SiCird, aa any coh Ihat CHI be (snlneed. Will make a good leu 
InMlred bona for aixa -and Taina. Tndy youra, 

C. k C, II BtODCETT. 
^ P. a Jablion, Eiq., of Ciucinnali, Ohio. Jiity 1— Jl.* 



CDIWOIL PLOWS, race 

Slublla.aiKl NewLand-a~ .-^ .... .i~ ^.u„,. .,...„..,._. 
Plowa, Collivatort, Hanowi, Ac, foi nla al iha Union Agricoltmal 
Ware Hoiua aud^d Stole, RALPH A CO., «3 FlJlnii 



d by ProT. J. J. Mapca, lo. 
laimoved F^w* foe Stnrd* 
'— - "—'■'- Moukl.boaiJ 



-1UN MILLS, Giaia Crwllea, Scylhci, Fiold and Gaideii Roden. 
r Hone Rakei, SeBl Sowera. Road Scrapen. ^inw Cuilen. wilil 
Forialehy «'*" " "«"' ^^LI'h'a CO., 

May i^Si. No. SSFulion aucei, ,NiwY«k. 



n with a full aa- 



JAGGER, T 
Kagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver el,, Albwiy, N. Y. 
May 1, lesft-n. 



rs 



Water wheels. 

JE aob^riben are makinc with auoceia, Jagfir'a inipniTe4 
FRENCH TURBINE 'W'ATEIl WHEEL. 



Eagle FoB'idry and Maohiue Shop, 
1<,'D. UU Beaver >t., Albany, N. V. 



PERCVIAW GUANO 

A NDoiher FerlilJien. Several bundled inm of Bial qialhyof 

Alio, BONE DUST, PLASTER^F fAfUB ii^ POUDRETTB. 



IL. B. ALLEN A CO., I 



leiJL, New-York. 



ISsi!, 



Kinderhook Wool Depot. 



Their cbargea fur receiving, aoning, andaelling, will be OSB Am 
^^.^ji ,^ immTaiice at Ihe mio of 4S eenla on 



Clnrke'B Elceldor ChHra, 

OF vitiloDi Ibtmtand liiei. willbenimiahed lo Hiirynen, ihronih- 
oul the Uniled SiBlel, nl pnre. rHiigjiTg from MSO loSIO. Th* 
liiet generally iKtrerrei), wilh iron iilea. ersnk nnd gtafing, will ha 
delLvereil nl l.'lica, fm Canal or Railroad, al tl.manriia each. No 
extra charge la made ftrribe perfecl tempering apparatna which gnea 
with every Eieelaior Chum. Three or mote Ihirly gallon milk 
churna in ono frame, for horn power, ia oflered al ahoal fS per cy- 
liuder. Oidera frcHn dinnnl plaoca ahuold encloae payment. Asenii 
wanted lo aell Hala aud cnouly righia. Ciimlani giving <bll uiliir- 

ply al any lime poai-iiaid, lo'lhe propriclor, GEO B.CLARKE. 
jDua I, ISJ'.I-^.' LeonardaviUe, Madiion Co., N. Y 
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p. S^TIw Puoit Righl a 
tmidrirlii will bsdsall wilk at 

maSa, N. v., Ill; 1, um- 



PrrTS< PATEIMT BBPABATOB 
DOUBLE PrNION HORSE POWER. 

OWING ID Ihe iiKrcunl dcmaiul, u<i btiiij dcKna of 
loctiiif .1 ■ coiivthitnl poiiii it,r .hjppiug, I luin re- 
moved u> imaalo, N Y.,ind hnvc erKled * )*r;« onUi*- 

•nu il the mrae Michiiie Itinl )im lutai. ind nawsuidl, 
iiiHBtpaiHil by aiiyMiichiuc in ciuleiiCEfiiTlKc nboTcpui^ 
niK. Il )i« beeu Hliibiifd « iie»rlT all iho Simic and 
Couiiry A^icHhiml Fain Ibroiighoul th« Uju1«d Slam, tad 
•Iwavi received ibe^rdinMitin. 

Tbe Machine hai [eeeiillr been much impraiTil, tnl«f- 
cd, and reiidemt mm wlaliiiiial in all ila parU. I ihen. 

iricM^ in be nil I rlaim fiir it, to . Mi htm Mk<Um te 
1 alH maini^iBre ^u^ilmpiwed KiidLria Chadi Tn 
II, Tor ^ndinr foed for nock. 

a bencr anicla ilian can be porchand ai aiiT other (hop — and if Uvr 4o 
s porchnen at Ihe prico Aty aiay nay nu (er ihen. 
Gn uiiended for a fDriber tenn of ht«i ftaim, add all ta^ 



JOHN A. Pins. 



GARDEN ENGINE. 



THIB (■> reprcKMa a 0«- 
der EiiKine. deviHd a^ 
manvfaciDnd by oa, wbich 
wc reekiuMified aiconakoi^ 
inj u Ok Tiada uid poU^ 



Fir wulihw ei<k-w4ka 
al», and WbiSawi, ud te 
Uu uUugiuibiiHBi M'Firav 

it fmcDB anldhioual ete^; 

peu^^wuclt 'o( •mS'HiKm 

The bu wUl cnnain abooi 
SD nllom of waiH, n placed 
en Dm Inra Wk^ wi* 
kaiiUea, u rencaaiiEd a Uw 
Cut, uidtlH Pamp will Ihfsw 

riunlBl dmcliou, aud M Ibca 

c;, iIk and of ilw son oa 
the hoee, baa a tbrud, aftm 



MndCirei 



Ian rrnectfkHr aaliei 

DOWNS Jt C 

iiFana, N. Y , M " 



Kell'a Improved Hone Powers *Dd ThTeahen. 

WHITE k PRENTISS, nccea»n toFliilip B. Krlla, would 
ifapertfUly inrorni Itie pnblie thai tlKv an iiow manarBelBi- 
mf Hone Powen, Thraahiiir Machiiis, ftl., -Willi Ihe »--■— ■- 
provemenia madefy Phil^ ft. Kelli. and tolicil Ihe call 



OVER OR UNDER SHOT TRRAriHINO 

and nml cuAroved eniiMructii^ii, and of 
lalcria]*. Vrom their Fidarged and jn- 
nniTcd fopililJea fbr carrrinfr on the bmineai Ihc ealiecribcn are eon- 

Tal lerma, for ea«b, at any other eMalilialinKm in tliia Mate. 

leiided to, and promptly Hipplied. nndao ii, June 1, 185d^J t,* 



rpHE Truia 
1 vUi. Iwi 
•tpMTML 



Ihe New-Ynk Suie Aftienlnial SoeiMy, 
U lb* OMc* of "Tm CULTiTits>," pries 



A Flral ClaM Dairr Farm lor Sale, 



M Chenaiuo eoimiy/N. Y.,aiid naarlbaChawiaCwiaL Kt 

mantnlly watered. The nnalwlsr li wall linbatad. Il ha alalia 
two Mory manaioa, fin larfc hann, and alnda aud out hnaaf da 
■ood repair. The xHl i> daep aod of •aperior qaali^. It ia adiaiiB. 
nit adapted Inr a dairy, or for graainf and rraia; baa a Inacrcbard 
or choie* (railed ftuh; and forprrA, haaldii. lad baany of loiailiaa, 
eaanot be eurpawril. Ii m IWly mpplisd wUb faraihp Mala, aui 
about iny head of cowa and yoaaa aloeh, all or any ef w^h ibbt 
be had with the fami. The New-York and Kri* Rultoad Ihmii^ 



O. VAN DER LVN, 



1.882. 
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Itm tMWC lO rusi or ouiucw iiiaii uiucr run* I aimi u« iiiva«viK i» hmk 

and stronr, it is aUo lew liable to blow down or lodce. Price, i 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, soch as ihe White Flint, M< 



FI£I<D 8EBIMU 

A178TRAUAN WHEAT.— Very raperior. The berry of this 
frain is extra large, and makes the best oT flonr. It produces 
B greater avemge crop tnan any other variety now grown in New- 
York. Several years^ experience in its coltivation, proves that it is 
less liaUe lo rust or mildew than other kinds; and os the stalk is large 

~ §4 

dilerranean, Black Sea, ftc 

BUCKWHEAT, of the best kinds in market. 

RUTA BAG A, or Sweedish Turnep Seed. The Purple Top and 
other superior varieties. 

TURNEP SEED.— Large White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Plat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Sioue, and othtfr improved kinds for 
the odd or garden A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

June 1, 1H5»— if. 18B aod 191 Water St., New- York. 

Allrauir Tile Works. 

Comtr PatrooH and Knox ^mu^ JUbrntf. 

THE subscriber wilt Amiish to Agricaliorists, of the most approv- 
ed pattenvi, Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
goality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from $18 to 
918 per MOO pieoas. They are formed to admit the water at every 
Joint, draining land from IS to SO feet eaeh side of Ihe drain, being the 
eheuMst asid moat doraUe article used. 

Tue sufficiently large for drains around dwdlincs. at $1 and 18 per 
lOOnieces, being cheaper and more durable tlian u-ick draiiM. 

lie great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance ¥rill receive prompt attention. 

Maich 1— 01 A. 8. BABCOCK, Alhwiy. 

' AllMaiy Drain Tile Work*. 

yd 60 LaneoiUr Stntt^Wut of MoHcai CoOrg*, AXbany. 

THE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

Hossi Shoe Tilb. 

UiBoh Rise, or 4^ inch Calibre, •» 00 pr. lAdO. 

4 ** '* a* " 15 00 « 

3| «« « y] «« 19 00 " 

Sols Tilb. 

44 uieh Rise, or 3^ inch Calibre, S18 00 pr. 1000. 

i§ « w 2) " 12 00 " 

These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed a^ to ad- 
mil water at everr joint, dtmininr land from 12 to 30 feet each side o( 
the drain— being tne cheapest ana most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains armind dwelliugs, at S4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

AlbBtty, A|vU 1, 18S2-tf. JOHN GOTT. 

MORGAN HORSES. 

ONE Black Hawk Horse six years old, and vnt of the Morgan 
and Messenrer stock, four years old this spring, will stand the 
rnsniug season (for a limited number of mares.) at Ihe farm of Moses 
Lpnmi, two miles south-west from Gosben Village. They are both 
snperior horses, posscssmg great bone and muscle. Their color, a 
beSniitfnl black. 
Breeders of horses itfe biviled to call and judge for themselves. 

SILAS BENEDICT, Jk. 
Ooaken, Oonnecticm, June 1, 1892--fit.<^ 

THE ORIGINAL BLACK HAWK. 

THIS eelebrated horae will stand this season at the stable &C the 
subeeriber, in Bridport, Addison County, Vermont. 

lb lft« FutT<m$ of Bwck Hm^.—U is oroposed by the owner, that 
the borne shall serve a limited number of mares f«r this season— and 
thoae who would like to secure the services of the horse, will please 
send lo the agent their names, (by letter or otherwise,) as ihoee send- 
ing first, will be first served. 

(k»od seeping will be provided for mares from a distance — and all 
■esMwft, cotopoo and tkofUy will be at the risk of the o^vner. 

N. B— Terms for Ihe use of snid horse will he, for t)te mojom, S40, 
payable in cash or satisfoctory notes on demand, with interest ; 
ami all demands for jNuti sfiriess, of Blade Ifaidb, aiid Post Boy 
JMv^pm, must 
tbonaed to seille 

Bridport, Addison Co., Vt, June 1, 1859—91. 



be immediately paid to David Hill, who is alone nu- 
lie the same. D. EDOAR Hllil^ AgenL 



FOWLS AMD BOGS. 

THE great deeire manifested m New^England for procuring gootl 
Poultry, has induced H. D. COFFIN, JVvsrfen, Jttiss., to pay 
putieular atteolioa to breeding and importing first rate stock. Ail 
persous deairoua of having the purest ana beat lo breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faitiifuliy served. Among many kinds of Fowls for 
atla by him, are the following, ushieli he is very particttlar bi breeding. 
Bhanghae-— Forbes stoek. 
Imperial Chinese Marsh stock. 
Cbitiagongs. 
Royal Cochin Cbimi* 
Black 8hanghae. 
Btarinah Pootraa. 
While Slianghaia. 
Dealars in Fowls or B«* for haichinc, aappUod uMm liberal terms. 
Ovdcn addressed to Wo. ffTflkHs Slrssf, Bsifo», win b« promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Vjii Doasir, of Claciniwti, Ohio, who wil 
lake orden for Piowla, as sdvcrtisad above. 
B4M.«B, At«. 1, laSl^lSL 



ImproTe4 Slock. 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Herefonl, Aldenioy, and Ayr* 
shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of x\w Nalive ami French Merino, Saxony, South -Down, 
and Cotswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the abora 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship^ 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to inrders. as any other 
bou«e in Ihe United Slates. A B. ALLEN ic CO , 

Jan. 1, 18S:^-if. 180 and 191 VVnier St., New- York. 

™-^^— I " ■ ■ I ■■ .1 ■ I I II I I <|ll 11 ■! PI . I II .^1^— «J^ 

Great Sale of SborUhom Cattle in 1852* 

THE subscriber, contemplating some important changeii and Im- 
provements upon his farm, will sett, Vfithotu rtxcree, bis en- 
tire oerd of thorough bred, and high grade Slion-hom caiile, con- 
sisting of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifera, 
Butls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sub- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to ihcir milking quality, which he believes he has been succes«ful in 
developiiur to a degree not excelled in any heni of cows in the United 
Slates. £ver since the year 1831 ho has been enfBged in breedh)^ 
Short-honis, in the belief that no calde kept by the farmers of tins 
country, were equal to them ui all their qualiiies, as dairy ai^l feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen yeaia 
experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorouglv bred 
slocks, then to be found in this comitry, thi^ herd has been continual- 
ly added lo, and improved by selections from the best imported stocky 
uid their immediate descendants. Daring the years 1845, '46 and -47, 
the Short-horn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leaviiigton. Euj^lajid, was resorted to in the me of ihe imported bull, 
Duke of welUngtoii, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of wellingiou, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of Mr. Vail for ilirea 
years. Tlie animals of this herd, since grown up, inlierii, more or 
less, of that blood, >vhich Is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other prrvioujdy imported; and that belief is confirmed by tbe prices 
obtained during several years past, for animals dcscemled from that 
slock. 

For the quality of the mock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out V Aiiiiy, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafs 
and IjCwis Q. Morris, in which 4ome of the highest priced animah 
were iinmediuteiy descended, or purchased from tliis herd. The un- 
rivalled cow, " Orace," owned by Messrs. .Sherwood ajid Sieveiie, 
and pro^ab'v tbe besi^t cow ever brrd hi America, described in 
pages 183 ami 184, vol. x., of the American Agriculturisi, wm bred 
by the snbscriber; and iiumcrtms animals in varioas pans of the 
United States,' the West Indies, ami the Canadai«, which have sprung 
from his herd in vears nasi, may be referred to. 

In 1850, the inmortisd bull, Duke of Exeter, oc' the Princess tribs 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (10, 163,) vol ix.. of the 
Englii^ Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafo or New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. J<^ 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and introduced 
uuo this herd : and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in 
calf to him, ail of which will be catalogued for tha coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the milkuig exceUence of hisancesiry, 
no bull imported hi the uito the United i>tates can surpass the Duka 
of Exeter. His own slock, in Ihe hands of several gentlemen in ihs 
State of N.York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his valna. 

The herd now offered for sale for snle will consist of alioul FIFTY, 
thorough bredi, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves: and pro- 
bably TEN or TwxLVK youiig bulls, nnd bull calves. The remaiiider, 
about fiAy in number, will comprise young cows— good, proved, 
milkera— heifers and heifer calves, together with a ftw supenor bull 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthoriis, with 
an occasional dash of Devon blood mter mixed— the best of useAil, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both tlicfough-bred and grade, wilt bs 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-yenr-oU 
heilcrs will be bttlle<l by him, (if he li^'Ss,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the Mood of the Bates, and the Stenhenson stocks, 
comprismg at much excellence, both iu milk and iesh, as can bs 
found hi Hiiy animals whatever. 

In additwn to the stock above enumerated. will be eight thorough brsd 
Horsfords— three cows, one two-year-old bull, one yearling bull, 
and three calves. One of the cows, (Rarity.) was imported by 
Messrs. Coming nnd Sothara In 1841. The other cows and calves 
are her descendants by bulls of the same importation. 

AIm>, two or three Devon bull calves, got by Mr. Ambrose Stevens* 
imported bull "Candy," bred by Mr. Quartly, of Devonshire, 
Englnnd, and out of cows descended from Uie lienl of the Into Eart 
of Leicester. 

Also, two pairs of thorough-bred, six-year-old Short-horn oxen, and 
two or three pairs matched two and three year old steers. 

Also, ten or twelve South Down buck lambs, got by lui imported 
Ram from the celebratetl flock of Jmias Webb, of Babrahxm. Eng- 
land, and out of Ewes descended from the flocks of Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. EUinnn, of Sussex. 

The sale will be on the 18lh AngusI, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbrnnc, hX the Homestead farm of Oen. Van Rensst-laer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will bs 
about ten days previous to the sale. 

Catalogues will lis ready by 15th Jims, snd forwarded to nil post- 
paid amHicaiits. 

For further particulars, inquiries may be mads by letter, directed 
to the snbscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN ft CO., New- York. 

Juns 1. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 
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United Statef A^enltnnl Warehoiuo and ftoed 8tara. 

No. 107 WaUr Street, New-Yorh 

THE subscribef s eoltcii the attention of the public, to the largo and 
varied assortment of A^ieulinral and Horticultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds which ihay have constantly on band, mid 
offer for sale at the lowest prices^ and on the l>e«t teriAs. 
_July Jl^jf. JOHN^ MAYHER & CO. 

Husgey'8 Reaping machines^ 

F>R SALE at tho United States Agricultural Warelioase and 
Seed Store, No. 197 Water street, New- York. 
July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER fc CO. 

Ketch Din't JHowiiif MacliinetPy 

FVR SAI«E at the United States Agricultural Warehonso and 
Seed Store, No. 197 Water street. New- York. 
July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER h CO. 

'.Home Hi\y Rakes, 

OF different styles made of wood, also a prime article with spring 
teeth, for sale at the United States Airricuttttral Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 197 Water street. New- York. 
July 1— It. JOHN MAYHER A CO. 

Mccormick's and Hnssey's Reaping Machinesy 

BURR Sioiie Mills, sizes from 19 to 30 inches, Horse and Hand 
Rakas, Fanning Mills, and Grain Cradles. For sale, by 

liONGKTT h, GRIPPING, 
July 1— It. 95 Cliff sueet, New-York. 

Superphosphate of liine, 

F)R Arming purposes, in quantities, to suit parchaseiv, price S| 
eeiiis per pound. Analyses wilt be seni to tbo»e that desire it. 

LONGETT h GRIPPING. 
Jnlyl—lt. 96 Cliff street, New- York. 

JBMERY 4k CO.'s 
Improved Hone Power. Hiraihert and Beperaton. 

THE undersigned have been appointed i«ole agents for the sale of 
Emery's new paieul Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-V'ork. The State Agriculturol Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are rc|>reseuted as Emery's patent, to avoid iropoi«itioiis, 
be careful to observe that the name of Emery d: Co , «■ cast iu full 
on every link of chain and the whee\ huh. 

LONGETT k GRIPPING. 
July 1-tf. K Cliff street, New- York. 

Berkshire Pigs. 

TX)R sale, 10 Pigi, two mouths old, from my imported Boar and 
J. Sow, Mrarmmcd pure— price ten doilnrs per pair. Also the above 
Bear, two years old, A-om sqme of the bent stock in Berksbiro--aud 
noticed ui Hie "American AgricuhuriKt*' for Feb. 1851. Price tgs. 
JblyX->lu« Addr«wC.W.SlMMON8,176i Bowery, Nsw^York. 



Tatnable Faun for Sale, 

SITUATED iu tbe town of Smyrna, Chenaiupo county, two 
north of the village, and ona mile west of the Chenango river— il 
contains 130 acres, ^ acres iu timber suitable for fencing aiid other 
farming purposes. The land is in a good state of cultivation, wsK 
fencrd and watered. The buildings are extrusive, commodious and 
iwistly in good repair. A large orchard of grafted fmit. One half 
of a good water power and saw-mill included. Price •30 per acre. 
Sinynia, July 1, 1859~«.* J. W. COLUNS. 

TRIAX OF IJIIFI.EJIICNT8 

BT THI 

Keiwwyork State Agriooltotal Sociatyi 
July, 1803, sttlieTillsgoofGeMfa. 

THE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam Engjnst 
for Farm narposes. Grain Drills, Horse Powen, Flax and Hemp 
Dressing Machines, Thrashers, Seed Planters, Cnltivattirs and Broea^ 
cest Sowers, will lake place at Geneva, between the 19ih aud9M& 
of July next. The pariKular day of the eommenceaient of the tdal 
will be given hereaner. (The oompetitioit will be open to all wte 
become members of the Society, ami enter their nnebiiieaibr tba 
trial.) Upwards of 9400 will be awasded to Uie snccesif ol caodi. 
dales, mid Inventors are invited to be present with iheir joaehines 
and engage in this trial, which will be condncted in a maanrr to •»- 
cure practical and valuable results, that will be of importance to tba 
whole AsTiettllural hu crests of our ooantry. 

(C^ I^rsons desirous to compete must become nembcfs of Aia 
Society by the iwyment of f 1.00, and enter their nanas and thnriia* 
plements with the Secretary, by the 6th of July. 

All desired iuformatiou. as to the regnlalioBa foit the trial, wm be 
funiished on application to the Secreury. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Agricultnrai Rooms, Atlwrny, May 7, 16S9. Secrecar7. 

ZEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WARENOUSC 

A. B. AIiIiEN A CO«« 

189 and 191 Water Street, Kaw-ToA. 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, aiwd Separators. The Endleas 
Chain or Railway Powen of our own manufiMtnre, botkainsle 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, whtck haa never been 
foualled for lightneae iu ronnmg, strength, durabilhy and ec<moin3r. 
Tney are univeraally approved wherever they have been tried. 

9d. The Bogerdns Power, for one to ftmr horses. These are eon- 
pact and wholly of iron, ana adapted lo all kinds of work. 

Sd. Eddy's Circular Wrougbuiron large Cog Wheela, for one to 
six horses' A new ond favorite power. 

4th. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for mte to fonr horses. 

TIIRESHER^S. — Improved Threshers made upon the best princt- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILI^ for Wheat, Ryp, Oats, Ac, of thebest constmdioii 

RICE FAN MII<LS made expressly for the South. 

MILK PANS.— Glass and EnameUed Iron Milk FansjveTydesiFa. 
ble articles. 

CHURNS.— Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kenddl'i^ sad oihar 
kinds. 

HAND CUI^TTVATORS and Hand news are very «kM UBfle 
menis in garden culture. 

SCYTIIES.— Grass, Grain, Bosh, and Lawn Scythes of the b«is 
kinds. 

RAKES.— A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Wooden-headW 
Garden Rakes, and Lawn and Bay Rakes. 

HORSE HAY RAKES of new and highly-improved pettlenM. 

REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES— These hare 
fully tested, and embrace many lata improvcnieuis, and we can 
ly recommend them. 

GARDEN AND FIRE EN6INF«8, very tisefti] machtnes, ar- 
ranged on wheeb, for watering gardens or walks, and alii>rd protec- 
tion from fire* They will throw a strong stream 40 feet high, aie 
easily worked and not liable to gel out of order. Also, small Gaidca 
Pumna and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES -BuUock's Progressive Powar 
Presses, combining improvements which make them oy Car the be«l 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction. Force, and Eudless-Chain Pnaofa; 
Leather. Gutta-Percha, India.Robber Hose, Lead Pipe. &c. 

CABBAGE PLOW— Yery light and conxxnieia for worfciag 
among cabliegee. 

POTATO PLOW, with donble mooM and other fonas hr 
and weeding. 

Our implements oectmy three large storea, and wa baUewa 
make up the largest and most complete ossonment iu Americsa. 
addition, wa have a machine shop employing ufiwarda of oo« 
dked meik, where uiy articles m oor line can lie mode to onder. 

A. B. ALLEN 4 CO., 
Jane 1 , IfiW-lT 180 and 101 Water «., New-York. 
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Ttia PrNOit Podtioti d the Frntaamr. 
Am Hme rolU oninrd, thore «re period* in the »oci«l, 
■I well M the ptaitical world, wbicb mre marked by more 
Uu oidinMy Interert. Such » period ia now before ni 
In the 4cric«Uuml worid. There never ww > time when 
■pienUore, u m occapatlon, was »owell thoufht of and 
K IftTorabiy hxiked upon, w at thii raoment. The tide 
a^Dst irhicb we have to kmg struggled, aeenu icali; 
alwat to t«r», and many jrho formerlj tlionght that the 
brmer'* life wua one of Increaaing toQ, and that the far- 
mar himself had no need of much mora intelligence than 
Ue animal who aided him in hi* labor, really begin to 
think that itia poidljlo for him to become a rational, 
thinUng man, aad through the aid of hl« intelligence to 
beiteBt hii ctmditkin. True— there baa been much eulo- 
gy prononnccd upon the lift of the farmer by some indi- 
Tiduali in other occupalions; for eiarople, the politician, 
snxloui to cecare hit election, hat complimented tlic ag- 
ricullurbt to lbs fuUest extent. He hai called lum the 
fioew of the country — the bone and muKle of the stale, 
the nae qna noa of society — while at the same time he 
1ms osed hint as a tool, wherenith he baa worked biro- 
self into ofiloe, bnt he hu taken good care, after once in- 
stalled, to do nothing whatever for the benefit of tgricuU 
ton. The merchant oomptlmentsigrictiltDTe, and talks of 
Oe beauties and charms of a country life— he sighi for (he 
ttn« when be CMi retire from the cares ofbudnesi, and set- 
Ik himself upoB a fiwm. So too, the lawyer, tbedoctor 
mrli fa tnni, long for the hour when they may lead a 
fmrwttr'* lift- Indeed, famdug scemi to tbew men a kind 
of Eldorado, a perfect elysium, a resting place from all 
their hthon. Bnt this idea of fknolng is very different 
flwm tb* life that tbe practical agriculturist is leading. 
Few of the clanee spoken of would like to become viorK- 
ingfmrtart, or bo dependent upon their farms for a snp- 
port. All they mean is dmply, that having accumulated 
moD«y InoUier occupations, they are wUllng to spend a 
portion (^ It in rural pleasures. 

Wtat Uien k It, about what iscalled frattieal agricul- 
tm«, that oeasM to attract men to It, and even dri\-ei 
tbein tnta Ito ranksl Bnt one answer to this question 
meets n* on every side— tls bard labor and small profit! 
And lookli^ abont through many seclions of the coun. 
try, ae^Dg how many farmers live, (or rather eiiat,) one 
mi^rt almost be inclined to submit fully to the answer, 
and Johi In the general mylng, that farming is truly all 
ytmk *Dd no pndt, or very little at least. Look at thst 
BMUi, wy* om; he has toiled, tolled, tcdled, through long 



days and weary yeara, and what has be n 
thing to be sure — bnt what he has got has been gained 
more by 4»ving than nakmg. He b«* dented hfanself 
the frvit of bis own labor. He has stinted hbuself ud 
his (hmQy, and scarce allowed them Uw common Moea- 
sarietoflilV, and for what! Why to geiaftawpallrydtd- 
lara together, that had be been engaged hi any other ba- 
■inea, be might have obtained with half the toQ- Tbw 
says the oppoaer of agriculture as an occnpaUon, and he 
bftefcs bis assertion not by one case alone, but by scores. 

Now, for my own part, 1 have ever eon«dered africal. 
tare aadhe most naefnl and boikonble of all occnpatloDS, 
and m such, I am wiliing to stand by It through good 
and through evil report. 1 love Its lolls, for they are at 
loait honest tolls. I love Its labors, for they are Heaven 
ordained. Nor do I believe a righteous Providence 
ever meont that an occupation, which )■ universally ack- 
nowledged, by gmat minds, at least, to be at the Aran. 
tain he»d of all social proq>erity, should be one so want, 
ii^ in attraction, and Id the proper reward doe to labor, 
as to drive ft-oio Its ranks all men of reSnement and In. 
tciligenoe. Without wishing then, at present, to dei^ 
the objections so often urged against agriculture as an 
oocupatloD, let us rather admit Uw facts of the case, and 
try to find ont whether the occnpatlon, or the men por- 
snlng it, are k Ikult, and then seek far the remedy. 

Now, If it oould be proved, that no man had ever g^n- 
ed a oompelency for his labor, throngh agriculture as an 
occupation, and that all men following it bad been always 
obliged to restrict themselves to the greatest economy,lii 
order to gain a livelihood — that It had never, in any In- 
stance, paid a blr profit on the capital Invested- then, 
indeed, we might be somewhat disheartened, and might 
consider our case rather a hopeless one. Bat I think a 
very Afferent slate of thills can be proved. The tingle 
case of Mr. Moek, who took the second premium from 
the Mew-Tork State Agricultural Society, In I8S0, would 
of itself, set the matter at rest— for It hasbeentmly mid, 
that " whatever roan has done, man may do." So At as 
we can gather facts from Mr. Hose's statement, we think 
the amount actually made upon bis capital invested, la 
very hirgc, and as Mr. M. himself, bas been unable, 
throngh bodily weakness, to do any of the hard physical 
labor, bis statement proves conclusively, that the bead 
can be made to work upon a fsrni, to as good advantage 
HB the hand. ' 

But again, in almost every county In this state, and 
others, where sgricultursl socielles exist, men are fonnd 
in the ranks of practical agrienltore, < 
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preminms oflSn«d for crops of various kinds, and as the 
■ocietks all demand affidavits fh>ni the several partips 
eoDcenM, each as the surveyor who surveys the ground, 
the party who raises the ctop, and the person or persons 
who assikt in gathering and harvesting the crops, there is 
little room left for deception. The nett profit on these 
crops, after deducting all expenses, interest of land, 8lc., 
Ice., varies from |80to 100 per acre, according to cirenm- 
stances — ^the average may be considered $50 per acre. I 
presume no one will deny that this is a large profit on the 
capital invested. 

But. says one, still donbtfbl that anything can be made 
by &rmlng, remember tbis is but one acre; it is not to be 
«jtpected that a man can have his whole fkrmin such 
order. Here then, is Just the very pohit that I would 
urge upon the attention of the Ikmiers in our section 
Of country at least. It is a system of thorough eultttre, 
combined with proper calculation— -from these alone, are 
we to look for large profits. Land half worked can never 
more than half pay. Thorough culture is the only true 
system for any farmer, whether he cultivates 10 acres or 
100. The more I have thought of this, scanned ft flrom 
every lide, and turned it over and over in my mind, and 
the more I have read about it, the more have I been sa- 
tisfled that it is in the diflfbrence between imperfect and 
thorough culture, that lies all the mystery why some far- 
mers make so litUe, and some so much. And now, in 
the next place, (for I must run over the subject rapidly, 
as in the space allotted for an article like this, we cannot 
be expected to cover the whole ground,) how are we to 
go to work, to introduce this system of thorough culture 
and calculation to the fkrming comnronity generally. 

There are two ways in which this can be done, and 
they are both somewhat connected, namely: By prae- 
tidng it ourselves, thereby showing its utility, and by 
inducing farmers to think upon the subjects connected 
with their occupation. The first of these things is com- 
paratively teasy, but some difficulty attends the second. 
To overcome prejudices— to break down old systems of 
fkrming suited to by-gone days — ^to induce men to read 
and reflect about what they have always supposed need- 
ed no thought or reflection— 4iU these and many other 
things are hard to contend with. But let us not denpair 
-^he object to be accomplished is a great one, and pa- 
tience and perseverance will do much. 

' First, then, I say, let us conduct our own farming 
operations in a proper manner, with due regard to the fact 
that we wish to reap the reward of our labor and to receive 
the largest amount of profit upon our capital invested. 
Let us keep regular accounts with the several depart- 
ments of our farms — the stock, crops, &c. Sec. — ^let us 
calculate the cost of raising every srticle produced upon 
the farm, whether live stock, grain, or ought else— let 
US mark well what pays a profit and what does not. 
There is nothing, perhaps, in which fanners, as a class, 
are more negligent than in this one point, of keeping ac- 
counts. Few, so called, practical farmers have any 
idea of what number of pounds of hay a yoke of oxen 
will consume during the foddering seasqp : so too of cows, 
horses, sheep, &c. &c. ; everything is fed by guess work, 
and in consequence much farm produce is sold by guess 
work too. Merchants keep accounts, without them their 



business would oertahily prove a failure; go to a iiicr« 
chant to buy goods, who has just received a supply tnm 
some city or distant country, who has not yet seen bis 
bills or made up the amount of cost, and what >fdll hm 
tell youf " I do not know, sir, what to ask for thoae 
goods. I have not yet calculated their cost." But alas! 
what do too many farmers dot They calculate the cost 
of nothing. We raised this grain, say they, and we caa 
afford to feed it out, it cost ua nothing. Ah, my frieDd, 
Is the expenditure of bone and muscle which tint hvab- 
el of oom or potatoes cost thee, nothingt Were tlie 
drops ft-om thy sweaty brow, with which thou watered 
many a hill through the long summer day, worth soth* 
ingi Other men in other oooapatloiis, live by their la» . 
bor, whether of the body or the mind. Calculate then, 
friend, and know what thy labor is worth to thee. 

I well know that circumstances alter esses, and that 
difibrent systems of agriculture are suited to dtfbmt 
sections; but I do say, without iearof oontradietion, tiMi 
in many sections the system generally pursued, Is sodi 
an one, that without the most rigid economy, amountSng 
even to parsimony, farmers could not live by their labor; 
and I attribute the fault, not to our noble calling, hut 
to the negligence and want of calculation of those ood. 
cemed in it. I have no theory to support, no selfish ends 
to serve ,* I only wish to awaken thought upon these aoh^ 
Jects among farmers, and especially among the Iknnerfl 
of this section of our country. If I am wrong in my 
riews, no man will be happier to be set right. 

In regard to the question, how shall we induce Ihrmen 
to think upon the subjects connected with their occiipa* 
tton. let me propose the following plan. I do not know 
of its ever having been tried, or how it wiB succeed gen- 
erally, but perhaps some few districts at least may be 
benefitted by it. 

Let notices be given out that monthly meetings in erery 
school district will be called, beginning in Ortober «nA 
ending in March ; this would give six meetings during the 
winter. Let the district school-bouse be the place of 
meeting. At these meetings let such artidea be read 
iVom the Transactions of the State Society, and from 
agricultural papers, as may be deemed interesting aad 
beneficial to those present. 

Some men will get together and listen to a little read- 
ing, whereas if they remained at home they wonM sot 
touch a book during a winter evening, but dose hi the 
chimney comer, or around the stove, or be at work al 
some manual labor, thinking they could not spere timn 
to read a book. 

Let such questions as the following be presented fbr 
their consideration*. The cost of rearing stock, from the 
•time of birth till three years old j the number of poanda 
of hay a yoke of oxen will consume during the fodder- 
ing season; the cost of wintering, (not half starving,) a 
cow, a horse, a sheep, See., Su:., during the whole fodder- 
ing season; the number of quarts of milk given by a good 
cow during the year; the number of quarts given by the 
same during the first week after the calf has been taken 
away, or four weeks after calving— this to be done by act- 
ual measurement in a quart measure, not by millrfcy 
in a pail supposed to hold a certain number of qxiarf s * 
the number of bushels of corn usually raised on an 
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la Um ncigliboilkoodj mieof oftto, ef rye, biftckwhaat, 
Ibo., te.y Actiud niMMfraiMiit io be ifke^f instoedof €art 
load$ ; the iMiial value of oowe ia tbe &ll$ the uaiial va* 
laeof mae aaimalit lathe spring; wbatafaraier gets 
therefore, for winleriag' said aofaualij the value ef eech 
fimaer's hay, stalks, geafai, &o., la the fikU ; the value of 
stock iathe iSUt; the value of his stock in the k^tkig, 
alter coasiuniag his hay, gran, he,, 8m. ; what his ooirs 
realised for him in the shape of mUk and hatter, daring 
the seeeon; hov mtidi natt proAt they naka him after 
dedaetiag all expenses f the aumber of poaads that a 
bushel of com weighs each year; same of wheat, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, &c., Sec. These, and a hundred other 
qnestioBs-of practioal value, m^^t bepropoeedat the va- 
rions meethigs. Let a aatnber of farmers present take 
three or four of these qnestioas at each meeting, and an* 
swer them as Ikr as practicable, at tho next meeting. 
Some of them would require a season to test them in — 
they can be given out and reported upon at the next win- 
ter meetings. These meetix^will act as aids to the 
county agricultural aoeieties, and through their means 
many men may be induced to Join those valuable institu- 
tions, vwho would other^dse give themselves no trouble 
about them. The various questions may one and all of 
them have beea teeted by many intelligent and reading 
formers, but I am pretty certain few so called pra€tietU 
formers, have ever taken the pains to try any of them. 
Let such plain questions be once fairly put to trial, and 
I think the result would be amass of foots that eould not 
fail of being greatly beneficial to the interest of the far* 
sicrs in their respective neighborhoods. We would then 
know«better thaa most mea, how to thttpt aw eour§€* 
By this means, a change in the mode of farming in some 
districts, might be brought about, and a more profitable 
course than the one pursued, might be adopted. What 
was proved to be unprofitable In one part of our country, 
would be left to be pursued In another, where it oould be 
done with more advantage. 

Many other things suggest themselves, but we wQl leave 
them to the reflecting minds of those noble spirits, a few 
of whom may be found in almost every neighborhood, 
who are wrapped up in the great cause of agriculture, 
and whose hearts are beating with high hopes and aspi- 
rations to cAevate that noble, but hitherto down-trodden 

ealllBg. H. 0. W. Ptdn&m VulUf, 2V. F., ia52. 

■ •»• — 

Agiioiiltiiral Bduoation. 

What cav aa aoaa with Paxsan IfsASS. — ^Whlle 
■ni^ has been said, both wisely and imwisely, coaoern- 
lag the esfcablishmeat of great Agricultural Schools,* aad 
wbfle all attempts towards their endowment by state 
Itads, have ^gntUy falled«-is it aot well to coasider 
wbat can be accomplished with existing meansf The cs> 
lablUiment of Agricultural CoHeges, Is certainly, on all 
aoeounts, desirable; and it is to be hoped that the frfeads 
of agricultups will rally npoa their next legislatures, in 
full force, and carry their measures bk New-York and 
Massachusetts, at least. But a'e have already the means 
with which to work a vast change, and one scarcely less 
great, than any contemplated institution could perform. 

Oira CoxMOV Scaoois are the starting point. Here 
let the efforts of the friends of rational husbandry com- 



mence. Are there aot enough readers of the Cultivator* 
aad kindred pubUcatioos, hi one-half the school distridf 
of this state, to discuss the solject of agricultural educa^ 
tion, in the school meetings? I^et cans be taken that 
trustees and superintendents of the coounoa schooU, ba 
instructed to secure and enconrsge teachers who will fai> 
struct in scientific agriculture. 

Let our County Ag. Societies secure the services of 
some competent person to attend teacher's institutes, aad 
communicate instructions and enthusiasm to teacherSi so 
as to fit them more perfectly to teach former's sons. 

Let them also oflbr preminms to teachers, and classe8| 
who shall teach and learn the most, and the best of this 
snlject. 

I should like to see such an announcement as the ibl^ 
lowing from the Lewis Co. Agricultural Society: 

* * For the encouragement of the study of Agriculture ii| 
our common schools, the society off'ers the following pro* 
miums to teachers and scholars, to be awarded at th^ 
county foir, Sept. 1858. 

Ist premium. To each member of the class, not toex* 
ceed 10 in number, that evinces the best knowledge of 
Prof. Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture, a 
copy of Johnston's Lectures on Ag. Chemistry and 
Gkology. To the teacher, Stephen's Fanner's Guide. 
2d premium. To each member of the second best dass 
not exceeding ten, Tliomas' Fruit Culturlst. To tho 
teacher, Colman's European Agriculture. Classes to be 
examined by their teachers, before a questioning and a 
Judging committee, consisting of P. P. Mayhew, A. K., 
principal of Lowvllle Academy, Hon. Francis Seger, and 
Rev. Calvin Tale, town superintendent of Martiosburgh.** 

Would that the quotation marks that enclose the above 
paragraph, were warranted! Would not such premiums 
give impulse to the study of agriculture T Would not 
as much interest be excited in such an exhibition, as la 
that of farm products, or of embroidery, ob of plowing 
matches? 

I cannot forbear here remarking, that the substitution 
of useful books, or form and horticultural Implements, 
for money premiums, would sccompliih vast good la 
raising the tone of agricultural practice. There Is no 
reason why farmers should not have money from other 
sources, and every reason why they should have good 
books, from such a sonroe, embodying the experienoe of 
many, with reference to their pursuits, and which. Instead 
of being merged into the general currency, shall always 
be before a man as an eridence and remembrancer of 
merit. 

What county society will first pronounce these sug- 
gestions good, and act upon themT 

TiACHBas who love your profession, and have zeal to 
honor it, — a word to you. 

In " the rural districts" nine-tenths of the children 
you instruct are former's sons and daughters, full of ro- 
bust health, blessing you with the beaming of bright eyes, 
and the joyous music of happy voices. Do you desire 
that they, — full of innocence and strength, — should grow 
up to the noble inheritance of '' a sound mind in a sound 
body;" that they should honor the art that is the earliest 
and best? Be not content to let them pass into life— 
either the life of the former, or that of a profesriott— • 
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wHhoQt knowing the beantiltal initlii, ^Meh the fltrraer 
tagfat to know, because he fs a fiirmer ; and which the 
young man aspirfaig to a pTofcision onght to know, that 
he may Intelligently settle npon his course of lire. 

Twp years ago, ezcnse might he urged that we had no 
miltable text book. But now, Prof. Wortotfls admirable 
" Elements of Sdentlfic Agriculture," leave no place fbr 
that objection. This book has met with higher praise 
than I can bestow upon it, but I can say that such is its 
admirable simplicity of style, and sologicalis its arrange- 
ment, that in the course of some considerable experience 
as a teacher— I haYC nercr used so satisfoctory a text 
book on any subject. 

Any pupil who can master English grammar, is capa- 
\Ae of studying it to adrantage. 

It is a natural proceeding to pass from the common 
school to the Acadkict, and here should be furnished all 
the facilities for equipping the teacher. It is gratifying 
to know that sereral of our academies are doing their 
duty in this respect. Let the friends of agriculture en- 
courage them, and put othera in the right way. 8axl. 
v. JoHHSOH. Scott. Cortland eo., N. F. 
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Cost of Chrowlng Indian Oom. 



I will now giTO Mr.'Ds&AnKiA's estimata of enUlTflc 
thig an acre of Indianoom, together wHbmy experSenei 
with a piece of four acres ia 1949, showing quite a dif. 
ferenee in cost of cultifWtion ; and I woiM ohaenre that 
these four acres were som« of the eariest tflled land I 
have, being a loam, part of fit ioetined to sandy aad a 
part to day, no stone, and having lain to meadow «nta 
the grass had neariy all nrB0iit,ii6t tuniiag off more 
than I of a ton of poor hay per acre. 

EsHmiU^i eoU of on« wrt of Iwiitm Cmm. 

Plowiitf andhanrestiagtwke....... ty W 

Half of 30 load* of manure, at Vii cw per load, 1 88 

Hantlin: and diftriMrtiDf manure, J «J 

Plaoiing > IJJ 

Seed, five quarto, .........; ;» 

FirM, aeoond, and third hoeing, •. J JJ 

CnitiDg and stouUiig, /••:•; i2 

nasking and botning, at three eems per bnabei, S0 

Shelling airf delivering,*..,. Jg 

Interest ou valne of laud at $50 per ftcre, 9 SO 



^«tfiKf— Thirty-two bushels it 50 da.,. . . . tltf 00 
Two torn loddcr^ •...*.*. < 00 



FroSt per acre,. 
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Ens. CuLTiTATOR--While reading the Transactions of 
the N. T. State Ag. Society for 1850, 1 particulariy no- 
ticed some estimates of the cost of producing yarious 
crops, made by J. Dblatikld, Esq., in his Survey of 
Seneca County. Now, although these estimates may be 
a flUr average of the cost of cultivation in the latitude of 
Seneca county, yet some of them may not be applicable 
to that of Albany county; f nd likewise the average cost 
of producing a given crop in Albany county, might vary 
materially from the cost of producing the same crop in 
some other parts of the state. 

. I have seen several estimates of the cost of cultivating 
Indian com, per acre, no two of whidi I think were alike 
in the items or amount of expense, which shows that 
different individuals pursue a different course, either 
more or less expensive in cultivation, or in making up 
their accounts. Sotnt neglect to put in some small 
items, which, though small on one or two acres, would 
amount to considerable when multiplied by 10 or 20; or 
the difference may arise from the texture and quality of 
the soil. 

I would suggest that every farmer ought to know how 
much it costs him to raise a bushel of any kind of grain 
or roots, and what he can cultivate with the most profit. 
For this purpose he should have an account book^ in 
%hich every field, or part of a field he cultivates, should 
have a plaoe, the number of acres it contains, and all 
expense and labor incurred in its cultivation, even to 
the putting up of twine and scarecrows on his cornfield, 
for with the farmer as surely as with any other man, time 
Is money; and if one hundred farmers in different parts 
of the state would pursue the above method, in regard 
to their cultivated crops, especially Indian com, which 
is perhaps more generally cultivated throughout the 
state than any other grain, and give the results through 
the Cultivator, it would, no doubt, be equally useful 
and interesting. 



taoo 

My oton ezperUnct. 

Four days plowing, breaking np sod, at ti per day, tO 00 

Charge to this crop | of 80 tosds of stable maoiirA, at 78 eis. 

per load, » 

Spreading mairare, 8} days, 

Second plowing, three days al SB par dar,. « '•*• 

Harrowing, 1 ^ days, 

Farrowing or marking oat, one day,. ; 

Seed com and pampkiB aoed, 1 0$ 

Two men and two boys one day planting, 1 a* 

Cnliivalliig for hoeing, UMn and horse two days, t Ot 



15 
1 95 
• Ol 
S V 
1 flS 



First hoeing, seven days work, at bveslnllnigs, :;•■•• 

Flowing fdr'nining, twice in a row each wny, man and horse 
two&ys. ....,..,._.......•....,......» 



jqrs, 

Hilling, sue days work, at five shillings,. 
Coiling and stodliiMr, eight daiya w«rfc, at five 
■»ei8 



900 
375 

Husking 336 bmhefs'ears of corn, at 4 cents, (had it all hulk- 
ed by the bnshel,) 19 U 

Carting eom and stalks to ham, 6 00 

Sorting and drawing to market S75 bushels ears of merchan- 
table corn, at 9 ceiils, • ^99 

as bushels heu manure, a^es, and {Easier, applied after Bnt 

hoeing, at 10 cents, 9 90 

Lalwr putting on the same, ^iwine lo keepoff opws,. ... X 00 

Interest ou value of land, at $75 per acre, n OO 

tua89 

Produet—VlS bnsheU merehantable com in ihc ear, 

soldatSlcif., 96999 

01 bushes poor com. at 18] cts, 11 44 

Stalks for radder, at 9S per acre, 90 00 

60 loads pumpkins, , SO 00 

0199 09 

It will be observed that my four acres90si me$106.82| 
or $26.95 per acre; and tbat tbo product, withoal tlio 
pumpkins, amounted to $29.17 per acre, leaving a ba* 
lance of $8.22 per acre, in favor of the erdp, and by add- 
ing tbe pnmpl^, of $8.22. 

I have kept an acconnt more or leu aoowoto, for so* 
veral years, of the ea^nso of my oom oropi and faav^ 
never seen an estimate or statensent of the cost of ral» 
ing an acre, which amounted to as much as I am oo» 
vinced it costs me to raise it. Although it does not air 
ways cost me as much as in ttus instaneo, yet, taking tbo 
whole crop which grows oh the land, I do not know that 
I ever raised a more profitable crop of com. C W. L. 

W4$t9rvliet, Jprii, IS62. 

— , *^ 

CuaiNQ Corn Stalks. — A correitpondent of the Maine 
Farmer places his stalks butt upwards, and then, if H 
rains, aU the water fts thrown quidcly off, and nonelod^ 
es between the leaf and stalk* A long storm will tbns 
injure them but little, while in the usual way they would 
become completely soaked. 
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lib* AgdimaJJtanmA MnU otV^wi^mamf* 

EoiTOKS Cult. — Haying spent some time in West JTeney 
4«riog the past winter, I propooe to give yonr readen, 
mai^ oi whom are residents of that interesting region, a 
brief outline of its agricnltural condition and (acilitics. 
The particular rc^on of which I am best prepared to 
q^ak, is the western portion of Cumberland county. 

The whole south and eastern portion of New-Jersey is 
an extended plain, no part rising over one or two bun- 
dred feet above tide water, and generally presenting a 
rolling, or undulating and wavy snr&ce. This part of the 
state presents two varieties of soil--* light sand, in many 
places blown about by the wud, and a heavier variety, 
called ciayey; it is so, compared with the still lighter 
soil, but a visitor from almost any other region would 
^ this a sand, or sandy loam, containing a slight admix- 
^re of clay. The clayey portion appears to embrace a 
^redge^haped tract, coming to a point at its south- wes- 
lam extremity, near Greenwich, Cumberland county, and 
widening aa it extends north-easterly towards New-Bruns* 
irick, leavii^ a belt of barren sands on either side, up- 
on the east, reaching to the sea-board. The agricultural 
history of West Jersey, as well as its military, has been 
rather an eventful one, and may serve as a warning to 
the inhabitants of many regions now commencing their 
Sgricultural career. The soil, though light, when first 
tUM, a^peara, from eairly aocooata, to have been very 
fortile, save, periiaps, the most sandy barrens. But by 
tiard cropping, without returning much in the form of 
manure, it was, a^r a series of years, reduced to a state 
of complete barrenness, and the lands were sold for a tri- 
fle, or left, in default of a purchaser, and the impoverish- 
ed occupant found a home upan the virgin soil of the wes- 
tern wilds. 

Many pursued this course^ while a portion remained 
and gained a subsistence by cutting off the timber for the 
^Philadelphia market, taking in return, pork, grain, flour, 
and the other necessaries of life. This course, I am told, 
was pursued until within twenty or twenty-flve years, 
when the value of the land was reduced to the value of 
the timber upon it. Several circumstances at that time 
conspired to improve the agricultural condition of this re- 
gion. One was the opening of the Philadelphia market 
Vy steam navigation; but the most marked impetus was 
given by the discovery of the marl beds. 

These beds form a broken line along the westerly side 
•f the olay deposit referred to, for many miles, exteading 
ftt least, across Cumberland, Salem, and Qk>ueest«'oo«ii- 
tiea* In Cimbarland, and the aoiith part of Salem oonn- 
tf, the shellmarl prevails, while lUrtlier noith, the grun 
mtnd masl is found. These two kinds are wy dissbailar 
In appearance, and each kind embraeea many varieties of 
jDolor and quality. Both seem to have originated in de- 
poaitea of sea shells, and the bones of marine and land 
Boimale, the latter constituting but a nnall portioD, and 
ia many beds no visible traoa of them is found. While 
In the shell marls the i^mains of a lai^ numhar of the 
iBtiine ^ll-flsh are -always present, and constitute a large 
portion of the jaaAn mass; bones are found only here and 
(hero, as the carcase of some sea monster happened to lie, 
la he wao. driven on to the shoals tlien having these oyster 
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btdt for their bottom. Shark's teeth are somewhat abnn* 
dant, and the bones which have thus far come to my no* 
tice, appear to be those of fish and large liazards, or sau* 
rians. It is somewhat diAcult to give a correct idea of 
the appeataaoe of a marl bed. Indeed, those near to- 
gether appear quite difierent. Many are found, composed 
of various colors, as follows: first, and over the whole^ 
fh)m 8 to 15 feet of sand and fine gravel; then comes a 
layer of yellow marl^ oontaiuing the imprints of shells which 
have wholly disappeared — this layer may be a foot or tw9 
deep. Then comes a strata of a dark color, nearly blacky 
and may be thinner, or a little thicker than the yellow 
above it. In this are also the impressfons of shells, but 
seldom the shell itself. Below these come the marl pro* 
per, varying In depth from a few inches, to 15 feet or 
more, made up of shells more or less decayed ; most of 
them, however, readily fall to pieces on being moved 
or exposed to the air, yet a few in almost every bed will 
retain their foroK Among these, the Perna, nearly at 
laige as a hone's hoef, and several varieties of oyster, art 
predominant. From 60 to 70 per cent of sand is found 
in the best shell marl, and the mixture, when shovelled 
over, has a greyish appearance. Samples of all these va* 
rieties may he seen in the cabinet of the New- York State 
Agricultural Society. The above is only an outline of 
the general mode of appgaranoe^ each bed varying more 
or less in character. Careful analyses of these marie 
show the following composition: 

e.96 pr. cu 
70.44 

Oxvic of irou^ 16.91 

Alumina, S.09 

Hal|)harie acid, tt 

Cliloriiie, , .03 

Carbonate of lime,. 9.37 

Magiicaii,....* 10 

Potanh, '. a liule. 

Soda, sa 

nioapboric acid, , 

MOJOS lOO.tt M 9i 

Though these results do not correspond very well with 
the analyses published in the report of Prof. Rogebs, on 
the Geology of New- Jersey, it is believed fVom repeated 
experiments, that they give an average of the compost* 
tion of the different varieties, yet no two samples would 
precisely correspond. At the beds, the marl sells at 26 
to 76 cents per load of 20 bushels ; from 10 to $0 loads 
per acre, are applied broadcast to the soil, and generally 
with good effect. Many instances are given where 20 
loads per acre have been applied to the worn out barrens 
not capable of producing over five bushels of cprn, that 
by this dressing alone are rendered productive for twenty 
years, with no other manure, producing 25 to 40 bushels 
of com, and moderate crops of wheat, potatoes and clo- 
ver. Beside the varieties of marl mentioned, there is 
also a four kind found in the bottoms of beds where no 
shell occurs. This is so poisonous as to kill vegetation 
where it is placed, and render the land barren for years. 
This marl, however, contains most of the valuable sub- 
stances found in the best kinds, and is used in comj>o»t 
heaps by a few, to great advantage, the ammonia evolv- 
ed from the fermenting mass operating to neutralize the 
sulphuric acid, and decompose the sulphate of iron and 
alumina, which are the poisonous substances contained ia 
the marl. 
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By thfi chemleal diange all the 8at>8UDoe8 are render- 
ed Taloable to Che plant, and the volatfle gases of the ma- 
Hure are fixed and carted to the field. Prof. Booita 
foggest 8 that Hnu mUed with the sonr marls would render 
ihein valoable, which Is certainly worthy of a trial. 

The tmproYement npon lands contignons to the marl 
beds, by Its nse, has been almost fncredible, especially 
where care has been taken In preserving the farm-yard 
and stable mannre. A large amount of Guano has of late 
been applied, with most satisfiu^ory result*— crops of 
wheat and buckwheat being often doubled by the applfea- 
tlon of one or two hnndred pounds per acre. 

Since the rot has mined the potato crop north, this 
has become an important article of culture in West Jer- 
sey. The yield is not large, ranging from 60 to 150 bush- 
els per acre— but better flavored, or fairer siwd potatoes 
fcre seldom met with, the disease never having invaded 
that region ; and at ready sales at 75 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel the crop Is a paying one. This season many 
farmers are planting Arom iO to 40 acres, which will 
doubtless find a ready market, unless this vegetable re- 
gains its health in more northern regions. Tfhatthls 
county is agriculturally, it has been made by improve' 
pient alone, and with its fine climate, the growing seal and 
Intelligence of its iohabltants, and a good and aocesrible 
market, it certainly bids fkir to become a region of great 
fertility. There is still much vacant land, once cultivated 
but now overgrown with eedar, dwarf pine, oak, %uc., 
among which the last oom bills are still visible, that can 
be bought at reasonable prices, and by Judicious manage- 
ment readily brou[^t to a fertile condition. WHhout 
marl, by the use of guano, bones, lime, plaster, he*, va* 
Inable fkrms have been reclaimed from this worthless 
condition, and rendered productive and beautiful. 6ub- 
Dov EvAiis, A. M. June, 1852. 



vast bodies of water, sarro«ndiDg na on all sides'czcepi 
the south, renders our climate more mUd than any part 
of the ITnSted States of corresponding latitude, east of 
the Rocky Mountains. }<forthem Ohio, though sooth oT 
us, has more snow. Centncky and TTestem Yh'ghiiay 
I have been told by persons who have tesided there, 
have, for snow and cold weather, quite as setere m 
climate as we have in Jackson county | but their springs 
are earlier. It was stated some time since, in a new*, 
paper, that at a certain time, the thermometer, on the 
Wisconsin side of lake Michigan, stood at 16* bdow le- 
ro. On the Michigan side, at the same time, 8^ below ; 
wind Dot noticed, but direction probably from west to 
east. We have a less amount of water fiiUing in rains 
in Michigan, than at the east. This the topographical 
situation of our state indicates, and experience proves to 
be a fact. Our straw stacks in this wheat growing n^om 
give us some advantages, as sheep will do better with a 
change of straw, than confined wholly to hay. The lam 
amount of rain, with the excellence of our soil, causes 
our feed to be rich for fkttenlng purposes. Whera 
small flocks have been kept, thirty ponnds of tallow from 
a grass fed wether, h^ve frequently been taken. Bot tlia 
question will be asked, how long most yon fbdder sheep 
in each winter, in Michigan? Having lived here 17 wi». 
ters, I think that in four out of five winters firom two to 
six weeks foddering may be necessary, where there ara 
reserved lots for winter pasturage, or where the nwadows 
or summer pastures, will afford feed. The other part of 
the winter they will do better on pastnre, being hoasei 
at night, than on any description of dry feed. R. Wat^ 
KIMS. Napoleon, Michigan, June 4, 1852. 
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Wool Ckowing in IBolitgaji. 

£niT0KS Cultivator — In looking over the former 
numbers of the Cultivator, I notice that Mr. PrrTiBoifK 
throws down the glove to the whole west, for raising 
sheep and wool. Now we have no wish to disparage 
either the luxuriant pastures, or the good management, 
of our Vermont brethren, but we should be happy to let 
them and others know the advantages we do possess. 

These advantages are found in our soil and climate. 
Our soil is a mixture of silica, of carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime, of organic principles, with a small propor- 
tion of sulphur, iron, Sec., constituting all the earths and 
toietals necessary to give a rich and nntrltlve vegetation. 
On our Burr Ouk plains and oak openings, which cover 
a large proportion of the peninsula, the heaviest rains 
are quickly absorbed by the earth, giving sheep and oth- 
er animals a dry, healthy surface on which to repose. 
On (he .other hand, a mellow fallow, kept clean of vege- 
tation, absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, and never 
b*.H»mes dry and hard, as I have seen In New-England. 
AVe have more lime difi'used throtigh our soil, than In 
any uf the states east and south, to the Atlantic, and 
the Ohio River, and doubtless more than in the prairie 
states to the west. 

But it is mostly in our climate that our advantages 
consist, '^hc radiation of the caloric, (heat,) from (lie 



Mb. TnoKKB— I sent yon a commnnicatloD, 
peared in the March number of the Cultivator, for 1851, 
respecting a wen, on the Jaw of one of my cows; and 
doubtless, many of your readers are anxions to know 
what finely became of the poor creature. 

After the March number was Issued, I received a prl^ 
vate communication, from Mr. Watson, in which he gava 
me some information, in regard to the treatment of dK> 
ferent kinds of wens; and from what he wrote me, Isooa 
came to the conclusion that my cow was a '* goner." Bat, 
as she had a young calf by her side, I concluded to Irt 
her raise it, If possible ; although I often f hongbt H 
would be an act of humanity, to knock them both m the 
head : for the calf by sucking her milk, emitted aa eil 
fluvia as offensive sa the wen Itself. 

This wen was attached to, or appeared to be an ca^ 
largement of the Jaw bone; and it was with great ditt- 
cnlty that she could eat. Fed with potatoes, she did 
much better than when fed with other roots. When ft4 
with tnmeps ond com meal, her wen would assume aa 
ftn^vyi inflamed appearance, and smell very offensive. I 
discontinued the applKatkHi of caustic potash, as it woul4 
increase in one day as much as a daily application of 
potash would diminish it. 

As soon as there was a supply of grass, I turned ber 
into the highway to " live or die.** But to ray greml 
surprise, she soon improved in fleeb, so that it wasthouglit 
bosttotakc her into i ho pasture. Abciit the lint ot 
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Bflplenber, I ^omaenoed feeding lier wttb piimpkii»«iid 
^BMftl. To the «iloniihneiit of every one, elM de(erioi*> 
ted unta she became a flkdeton ; and about the flnt of 
October I killed her and took ber bide. I examined, 
inih mnoli care, tbe dieeeeed part; and often wondered 
kino 9k€ had /tMd ai-aiL I tbmst a kidfe into it, and 
fonnd'H was a gristly, cartllagSnom mbetance, foil of lit- 
ik vefliclee, containing blood and water. I forced tbe 
knife In Another part of it, and a Tiseoun, yellow ichor, 
Issued out. Her grinders, on tbe diseased side of tlie 
Jaw, were more than an inch longer than those on tbe 
4)pporite side. When they sbni tsfetlier, her month 
Wonld be open abont two inciies. This aeoonnted for 
the fact that slie always carried her Jaw on one side, I 
liad often noticed that she peiformed mastication by 
iBOThig her jaw from right to left, horiBontatty, wHhont 
any rertleal motion. This movement of her Jaw crashed 
the food between tbe $ide4 of tbe teeth, which I fonnd 
were mncb worn away. 

' In conelnslon. allow roe to remark, fbr the benefit of 
any one who may be so unfortunate as to hare a wen on 
any of Iheir animals, that they sbonld be prepared for 
liie bntcber withoot delay. Had I known lAcn, what I 
'know now, I AouM not haTS lost twenty-five ddlars 
needlessly. Traly yours, S. Eowakds Todd, Lake 
Miig€y Tintpkint co., N, Y. 
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Eds. Cv£TivATOft— If there Is say one class of citizens 
and laborers that I feel an interest in, more than anotb. 
er, it is tbe farmers. If I were asked the reason of this 
Iheling, I shonid answer, it is because I am, myself, one 
^ that class. 

It has been often said by agricultural writers that 
farmers, as a class,^ure the least intelligent and poorest 
•dncated ef any, and it often seems that we have the least 
influence and are the least respected . Whether this idea 
be correct or not, ma^ be of no particular consequence 
Sn itself; yet, if sodi be the case, it is well to inquire 
^vhether, as fhrmers, we have not something to do in 
tliis matter. 

It is certainly remarkable to notioe what a small 
•ttoant of useful knowledge, we can content ourselves 
^th. The reason of this is, that our present wants 
mufft be satisfied and the future cared for, while tbe mind 
Is left to starve. Tbe great object of life appears to be 
to make money and buy more land. The Hfe of an 
American farmer has always been and must ever be, one 
4»f labor. This law of labor we eannot alter, and we 
wonid not if we could, because it is just and right. Yet 
J am satisfied that the mass of farmers labor a great 
many more hours in a year, than is necessary, because 
they do not work to the best advantage. We do not 
combine half enough of genuine head labor with oar 
band work, and for the ostensible reason that we can get 
sfcloog Just as well without it. Bui it is not enough that 
a farmer can improve bis soil so as to make it profitable, 
for hundreds of farmers do that, who possess an amount 
of general knowledge which every good citisen ought to 
be ashamed of.- 

There is a principle beyond all this, which every farm- 
ought to recognise, thai is, to adopt improvement for 



improvement's sake. Not so much to gratify a selfisi' 
and penurious appetite, as to refine and enlarge thr 
generous, noble feelings of the man. Like all other 
claosee of men we are in pursuit of hairiness, and one 
of tlie most eonnaon methods of seekhig it, yet by ihr 
the most unsatisfactory, is in the pursuit of wealth. 

One of the best antidotes for this restless, craving feet 
tng, is to seek for and cultivate a contented mind, bat 
not a dun and sluggish one; for with aU the ibllowera 
that " Ignoramus" has had from time immemorial, he 
has never succeeded m making a single person lationally 
liappy and contented. I believe ihrmly that the ooeilpat 
tion of the fermer is better calculated to ensure real eD> 
Joyment than any other business. Still there are hm^ 
dreds of farmers who live a toilsome and complainii^ 
life because they do not labor for the right objects. 

I sm well aware that it must be the farmer's general 

rule to carry on his business for profit, and I find that 

those fermers who adopt the most impfovements, boA 
useAil and ornamental, are the ones who succeed best 
and make tbe most money. 

We have often to struggle sgainst poverty, but this 
should not disoourage us. Honesty of purpose, with aa 
indomitable perseverance and energy, will eventually a<^ 
complish anything. We may safely depend that in in- 
dustry and the improvement of tite mind, we are laying 
the foundation for ^ture good and real sneeess. L. Do« 
aaan. X>er6y, Ct. 

ThiBigs I have Seen. 

1. I have seen fermers, who neglected to mend thefr 
fences in the spring, tUl after planting, and allowed their 
cattle and other stock to ramble about, till they had no 
control over tliem, which nine times ont of ten will make 
them unruly. 

2. I have seen farmers pasture their swine In the high- 
way, without a yoke or a ring in their nose, greatly an* 
noying their neighbors, by turning up the turf befoi-e 
their dwellings, readv to enter the door-yard or garden 
whenever there is a bar down, or a gate open, or a hole 
in tbe fence, forgetting the golden rule, " whatever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them." 

8. I have seen farmers let their best land grow up to 
briars and weeds, and remain fk*ora year to year encum- 
bered with all manner of trash, thus fDlfitling the pro- 
verb, '' I went by the field of the riothful and the vine- 
yard of tbe man void of understanding, and lo, it was 
all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the 
fiice thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down,* 

4. I have seen farmers who hsd a tolerable theory of 
fiinning in their heads, but not the first principle in prae» 
tice, and were like the Scribes and Pharisies, ** for they 
say and do not." 

6. I have seen ftrmers who thought It wicked to cul- 
tivate a fine garden, shrubbery, ornamental trees, fiowers, 
or snytbinff to make their homes pleasant and inviting, 
not disccmmg the hand of the Creator in all the works 
of nature — ^but who esteemed it no sin to suffer their 
children to grow up In idleness, roving sbout with no 
taste* for anything pertaining to home. 

6. I have seen farmers who let their tools remain In 
the field in all weathers, and during the winter, saving 
a great deal of time in not carrying them to and from 
their store housesi. It is true, but forgetting the old max- 
im " a penny saved is as good as two pence earned." 

7. I have seen fanners who knew enotigfa of faiinlng 
without reading the Cultivator, and could not affbrd to 
toke It, but wlio were able to pay for a novel, or some 
tra^ piaper of tbe day. 

8. I have seen farmers, who were very officious in 
their neighbor's business, and strange as it may seem, 
neglected thdf own. Gio. Cabgill. Berkthiref N. T. 
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OMg* Orang* Badges. 

The Macbara anrantica, or Osage Orange tree, Ib fonnd 
Id portions of upper Texas, Arkansas, northern Louis- 
iana, and the southern portion of the Indian territory, 
-in a BaiiTe state; and, in point of appearance, closely re- 
sembles the oranige tree. > It bears a large and beautiful 
fruit, which is remarkably tempting in appearance, but 
It is perfectly useless for man and beast. The fbllage 
somewhat resembles tliat of the peaofa, but of a richer 
and more tmnqpareni green, and, in many respectSi it may 
be ranked among the most splendid of the forest trees. 
Its growth is uncommonly prolific, so much so, that on a 
rich Tegetable soil, it will throw out branches varying 
from three to ten feet, in a single season. The growth 
is so ra|iid. whilst the phuits are young, that it matures 
Its wood imperfectly; so much so, indeed, that in the 
center of each stalk of youns growth, a pith is formed, 
closely rewmblfog that of el&r. Yet this influence does 
not extend beyond the second year's growth, and as the 
wood perfects itself, it becomes nearly as hard asliguum- 
vitae, and is as incorruptible as the cedar. In its native 
4riime, H ordinarily makes a growth of fifty fbet in height, 
And, wben ^gtown separately as standard trees, will girt, 
At maturity, from e^t to ten feet, fonr feet from the 
ground. Saw logs three feet in diameter, are frequently 
4$at ftrom this tree aloQg the TaUeys of tbe Osage river : 
jmd the wood, though difiiouU to saw into lumber, ana 
work with edge tools, is hif^hly prised, from tbefkot that 
it not only makes a beautiful quality of furniture, but 
will take the highest and moat perfect polish and finish, 
^moog the other peculiarities of this splendid tree, its 
limbs are densely covered with thorns, so sharp that no 
animal can safbly come in contact with its foliage : and 
owing to this peculiar quality, it has recently been intro- 
duced as a hedging plant, and the adaptation and manage- 
ment of which, ctomands a somewhat critical notice at 
this particular crisis. 

Being pretty thoroughly acquainted with the manage- 
ment of the JSnglish hawthorn for hedging jmrposes, 
which is known to be a dwarf or shrub, it was natural 
to look upon the introduction of a large class of forest 
trees for a hedging plant, with doubtful forebodings : and 
the more we investigated the subject, the more convinced 
we became, that those who planted liu^ly for fencing 
purposes, would ultimately liave reason to regret it. Tlie 
objections frequently urged on our part, against the 
osage orange hedge, are clearly indicated in the descrip- 
tion given of the habits and character of the plant, at 
the head of this article; and although disposed to con- 
demn the whole mania as a modern humbug, yet the 
importance of introducing a successful system of hedging, 
became so apparent, from the great scarcity of fencing 
timber in many of the oldest states, and on the western 
prairies, that we were inclined, against our supposed 
better judgment, to look favorably upon a movement, 
that would either prove to bo a great curse or a blessing 
to the agricultural community. The rapid and enor- 
mous growth of the tree ; its tondency to throw off lat- 
tcral branches in nearly a horizontal direction; the un- 
soundness of the wood at its heart, the large expense 
that would have to be incurred in keeping the hedge in 

{>roper shape and limits; the aptitude of the plant form- 
ng a standard tree, in spite of the numerous trinrniiogs 
>nd pruuiogs that may be employed, to convert it into a 
dwarf^ and the natural tendency of the lower limbs and 
branches to decay, are among the prominent reasons that 
prompted us to look coolly on at the movement for ex- 
tending the propagation of the Maclura for hedging pur- 
poses. The beauty of the plant, and its powers or re- 
sistance for fencing, aside from onr apprehensions of its 
ultimate failure, prompt us to acknowledge tliat we are 
daily becoming more hopeful that the ardent friends of 
the speculation, may realise their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. . Entertaining none but the roost kindly feelings 
toward those who are engaged In the propagation and 
siile of Osage Orange plants, we shall without further 
criticising their qualities, take a more practical view of the 
subject. 

The seed are gathered mostly by the Indians, in north- 
ern Texas and the Indian territories, and with much ' 



diffieuHy ftnd expense are separated from the pnlpf 
parts of the (Vuit; and Its value ranges fnm $20 to U0 
per bushel. Its appearance resembles cucumber seed, 
and a quart of sound seed will produce 5,000 plants. 
These plants of one year old, command a price rangiiy 
4W>m $6 to $10 per 1,000, which will plant nearly one 
Dule ik fence, placing the plants a foot apart in the rows, 
or a half a mile if planted in a double row six inchee 
asunder, and a foot between each plant in the row, mak- 
ing them alternate, so that plants will be only six inches 
from each other, io the direct line. Double rows for 
small enclosures, are thought better than single ones, 
even supposing that it took an equal number of plants 
to make the hedge, on account of the closeness that tlie 
bottom of the hedge row may be made, when it presents 
a broad base of thrifty, growing you^g plants. On the 
prairies of central and southern Illinois, the propagation 
of the osage orange plant for hedging purposes, has been 
engaged in more extensively than in any other portion 
of the union; and latterly, the practice of planting only 
one row and placing them a fuoi asunder, finds favor 
among the practical farmers generally. 

The seed are somewhat difflcnit to germinate, andtKe 
practice almost universally adopted, is to scald It with 
hot water, before being planted in driUs, asd after being 
thus treated it is put into a cask or ▼easel, and allowea 
to remain in a damp condition for twenty-four hours be- 
fore being planted, by which treatment it will come np 
regularly, and If the seed be <Mf good quality, b«t few 
will miss in produciog healthy plants. The seed should 
be sown two inches apart, in rows, about eighteen inches 
asunder, and the horse hoe or cultivator by being passed 
between them, about three times in the season, will tho- 
roughly free the ground frem weeds, and a simple and 
cheap process of cuktivstion of this kind, will, In ordi- 
nary cases secure a fine growth of plants the first ycsr, 
averaging two feet In height. The perkkd for pisnfing 
seed may be safely delayed till the ordinary season for 
planting corn, but no precise time appears necessary, as 
the plants are hardy, and early planting answers a good 
pTirpose providing the soil be warn, and tlM snn hss 
power sufficient to push forward a healthy growth.; and 
in 40 degrees north latitude planting has frequently been 
done as late as the 10th of June with admirable success. 
The hedge row, previous to setting out the plants, sbonld 
he brought into a high state of enHlratioa h^ fieqneai 
plowings and barrowings, and a neat furrow may be 
made with the plow in the exact line where it is intended 
to plant the hedge. The planting may then commence, 
and by placing the plant along perpendicnlarty agalmt 
the furrows, the plow may again be employed in eorer- 
ing the roots, and in the hands of an expert workman, 
the work may be as perfectly done as if the spade alone 
were used. The first year the only thing requisite to bo 
done, would be to keep down the weeds by working Uie 
land some three feet each side of the row wkh a plow 
and cultivator, for the purpose of subduing weeds and 
grass, and bringing the soil into a perfect state of tUth, 
so as to secure a luxuriant and rapid growth. 6<mM 
adopt tne plan of heading down the plants eten with tbo 
surface, the first season they are removed to the htnlge 
row, and when this is done, they push forth a stun- 
ted growth, and the object sought for is not so pei^ 
feetly sttained, as if they were left unmolested till tfae 
spring of the second year. The great thing to be accom- 
plished in rearing an Osage Orange hedge, is to get a thick 
and thrifty growth near the ground, and this may Io » 
certainty be obtained by cutting down the plant the seeoeid 
year, before the leaves make their appearance in the 
spring, quite even with the ground, and by covering the 
stubs with about two inches of finely pulverised ve^m- 
hie mould, each plant will send forth some six or eiglit 
shoots, which, in an average of cases, will attain four 
feet in height during the succeeding summer. The thiid 
year, a sharp pruning hook may be used to head it doirn 
some thirty inches from the ground, and the fourth r«ssr 
the hedge will form a perfect protection /igainst all kitKia 
of stock, and e^*en the smallest bird cannot {mss throunrh 
it without risking its life. In a wood country, wliere 
land is valuable, and timber is of but Bttle conseqoenee. 
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tta hedge may be trimmed STiry epriDg ibr tin pQipaee 
of keeping it in proper limits, sod in fact It appears ab* 
•olntely neoeesary to attend closely to UAn matter^ where 
Uie tktm is divided into fields of from ten to twenty acres 
#ub. The method of planting, trimming, cultivating, 
and heading down, may be varied to snit tbe taste ami 
coiiTeaieiice of the owner of the hedge; and the one 
here adverted to, is adapted fbr those who may engage 
extensively in the bosinem. Bach cnltlvator has plans 
and views of his own ; but the system here recommended 
wit! be fomid to answer all practical purposes, and will 
be oonsiderably cheaper than tbe common plans in use. 
• Thei'e can now be no question, but that the Madura 
will answer an admirable purpose for hedging on the ex- 
iensive prairies of the west; and if it should so turnout 
thai it would not bear the requisite prunings, for a tim« 
bered country, yet on this account it should not be re- 
jected on extensive prairies* It would be no objection, 
out rather an advantage to the prairie ikrmer, if tbe 
bedffe grew 80 feet in height. A hedge of this kind, if 
made to grow thick at the bottom, wfil not only prevent 
the possibilfty of every deseription of animals that would 
do damage to the crops, fh>m passing through or oyer 
tt, but it would have a mlutary influence In protecting 
the crops of grain and grasses, and vegetables, from 
raking winds and storms, and in an especial manner would 
it relieve a prairie country tmra its frightfully monoto- 
nous apfiearance. When allowed to grow some 26 to 80 
feet in belgbt, the timber would become very valuable 
for posts and other purposes, and if cut down close to 
the ground, so that the stumps may be covered with fine 
mould to protect them fVom tbe sun, a prodigiously thick 
growth would spring up, which would form a perl^t 
hedge the aecond year. The -plant being tap-rooted, to 
k remarkable degree, no danger need be apprehended of 
its spreading over the ground like the locust, cotton 
wood, and other varieties of forest trees, that are noted 
fbr their nmid growth and eariy maturity. In conse- 
quence of this habit, may be attributed the extraordinary 
tenacity of lifb whicb peculiarly stamps tbe charseter of 
this tree. Indeed, in planting a hundred thousand young 
trees, there is no necessity ol calcnlaliog one in a tbon- 
aand, to fail in growing, and on this account a perfect 
uniformity in the appearance of the hedge may be kept 
up, and defective spots will rarely oocor. 

The conviction that the Osage Orange plant, is aU that 
Itas been recommended for fencing purposes, has taken 
-tk strong hold of the public mind in central and southern 
Illinois, Missouri, southern Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio, and 
ft is to be hoped that the most sanguine expectations of 
its warmest advocates may be more than realised . It 
will flourish in any latitude or clhtiate where the pesch 
will grow siiccees(\illy in open culture, and even if the 
top limbs shonld become damaged slightly by frost, it 
would only tend to make the hedge grow more thickly 
at its bottom. 

Professor Turner of Jacksonville, Illinois, has this 
year triutt fivv icses of plahts, which through tlie 
active exertions of travelling agents, will be thrown into 
market the ensuing spring, from which the proprietor 
win reap a golden harvest. A vast number of others 
are engi^^ in the business, and having the best feelings 
Ibr all interested in tbe speculation, we shall, for some 
time to come, watch with interest the final result. €r. 
W. Edmvxdsov. Keokuk, latptt. 
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Hlatorjr of the Short-honui. 

Tt seems necessary to mske some reply to the article 
of AvaaosB Stevbns, in the Cultivator i4)r July ; but I 
will, i4i so doing, occupy as little space as practicable. 

1. Tlie charge against me of misrepresentation. I said 
thftt Mr. Stevens had admitted, by implication, that Sir 
James Penniman's and Sir Wm. St. Quintin's stocks of 
cattle came from Normandy. Tbe grounds of this state- 
ment arc tliese: In Mr. Stevens' article in the Trantae- 
liofu for 1819, be said the family of Aislabies came fi om 
19ormandy, and that thhi family had those cattle. He 
did not say where they obtained tlie cattle ; hence I re- 
marked that the nost natural mferenee would be that * 



they were Norman stock. This mferenoe is rendered 
more natural, from the fact that Mr. Stevens admits tha 
stock of Sir James Penniman to be the same as that of 
the Aislabies. In his article in the Tranfctiont, hm 
says '* the Pennimans of Ormsby, in Yorkshire, procutej 
cows and used bulla from Aislabie." He now says hf 
*' did not mention St. Quintln or his cattle.'' But { 
showed that what he said of the identity of the Aislabio 
and PeDoiman stocks was enough, and tliat by this w^ 
had a key to understand what this Aislabie stock really 
was. I then showed by extracts from the Englisli Herd- 
Book and various other writings, that Sir Jamet Ptnnu 
man obtmintd hit ctlebrattd catiU of Sir Wm, St^ 
Quintin. and that they were deemed of Norman extract 
— or had more or less Norman blood. Thus proving thai 
the Aislabie and Penniman stocks, (admitfing Mr. Ste- 
vens' statement that these two were the same in blood,) 
were the same as the St. Quintin. Mr. Stevens' own 
language in regard to the Aislabie family and their ca^ 
tie, coupled with the (act that stock which he admits t6 
have been the same, was deemed as more or less Nor* 
noan in blood, furnished the ground on which I used thi^ 
expression of whicb he complains. The public will Judg0 
whether there is any misrepi-esentation. . 

2. Hr. Stevens says the Englisli Short-hoi-ns have had 
no connection with the Short-horns of the Contlnenf 
since IGOO. In what he calls '' corrections of Mr. Ber- 
ry, and further Hbtorical Notices of the Short-horns,'^ 
he alleges, to prove this position, that a statute of Par- 
liament prohibiting tbe introduction of cattle, wss passed 
in 1660, and continued till 1841, and '' was aluayx en* 
foreedj except from 1801 to 1814." 

I noticed this statement on a iormer occasion, in re* 
viewing bis ''corrections,'.' kc, and remarked that al* 
though I bad then no information in regard to the exis- 
tence of such a law, it was evident fVom the testimony 
of many of the most reputable authors, that there was 
no such barrier to the introduction of cattle fato England, 
as claimed by Mr. Stevens. I cited Touatt. Ben-y, Mar* 
tin, CuUey, Bailey, and Low, — ^all of whom admit, and 
most of whom assert, positively, that cattle were import* 
ed from the Continent during the time when Mr. Steveni 
says no importation could have taken place. 

It might be thought suflScient to simply array Ml'. 
Stevens' assertion against these acknowledged authorities. 
But I am happy to have it in my power to give more di- 
rect and imiH)rtant evidence on the subject, for which I 
am indebted to B. P. JoHVSOii, Esq., Secretary of the 
New. York State Agricultural Society, who did me th^ 
favor to make tbe necessary eliminations, during his 
visit to England last year as Agent fW>m tbe State of 
New. York to the great Exhibition. He says— 

'' In 1666, (Charles tbe 2d,) a law was passed, prei 
hibiting the importation of cattle from Ireland and 
foreign countries, (except the Isle of Man,) from th^ 
second day of February, 1666, for the term of seveti 
year9, and until the end of the first session of the nest 
Parliament. 

''This act expired, and in 1680, (82d of Charles dd 
reign,) was revised and made perpetual, with this ex- 
press provision — ' That any cattle that are or shall be Itt 
England before the second of February, 1680, shall not 
be liable to Ixirfeiture.' 

" Tbe preamble and title of both the above laws sho^^ 
that tbe importation of cattle from abroad, was consider, 
ed a great detriment to the farmers of tbe kingdom of 
Great Britain, and these restrctive measures were re* 
sorted to, in order that eu'^ouragement should be afforded 
to the rearing of cattle among themselves. 

'* In 1670, (19 and 20 Charles 2d,) a law was passed 
that after June 24th, 1671, It might be lawful for /orftgn. 
ert as well as Freemen, to buy aud sell any ' cattle In 
Smithfield market — ^any custom or usage to the contra* 
ry notwithstanding.' 

'* In 1685, the foregotng act was eontinned in force Ibr 
seven years. 

'* George 8d, 10th, an act was passed to prersal im* 
poriation of cattle from abroad, on account of the * con* 
taglous disease' in Europk*— the law to continue in force 
to 1771, <two years, I think,) and in 1772, it w«« ex. 
tewled to 1774, as the diseaw atiH eoBtimaed. 
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' ' <Thl8 shows that eattU nwrt importid at that tiau, 
or else these laws woald have been entirely nagatory. 

<' In 1772 a Uw was passed for seren yean, frying full 
liberty to hnport cattle from Ireland^ which had oeen 
prohibited by the law of Charles ad. And in 1776, the 
above act was made perpetual. (There had been no 
prohibition between the Continent and Ireland during 
all this time.)'' 

It is unnecessary to add a word to the above explicit 
and authentic flicta, to show tliat no such prohibition 
existed as is asserted by Mr. Stevens. The statement 
of various historians, therefore, in regard to the impor- 
tation of cattle into En^and at different periods " since 
1600,''— 4nd that some of these importations contributed 
to the improvement of the Short-homed breed, — ^remains 
Vnsbaken by Mr. Stevens' attaclc. 

S. Besides asserting that the English Short-homhave 
had no connection with the Short-horns of the Continent 
tince 1600, Mr. Stevens says: ** at a bned they are and 
ever have been pure ; and alt Short-horns recorded in 
tlie Herd-Book are purely of that kind, ezoepi such as 
have the Scotch Galloway blood, introduced by Charles 
Colling." 

. There is an ambiguity about the expression " oi a 
hreed.^ It may mean that though some aniraala of the 
Dreed have been crossed, all have not. This is no doubt 
correct. But can it be possible that Mr. Stevens means 
to say that all Herd- Book Short-horns 9xeot pare blood 
0xoept such as have the Galloway cros»? If so he has 
probably obtained some light on the subject within a 
short time; for without adverting to other examples, it 
is presumed he will not deny having said that at least 
two bulls sent to this country by a late noted Short-bom 
breeder, and ^* recorded in the Herd-Book," had West 
Highland blood in them! SAvrvan HoWAsn. 
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TIm Bingham Shaep Shaaiiag • 

i Eds. CoLTiVAToa — On the morning of the 18th May 
last, we left the village of Middlebury, on the Rutland 
jrailroad, to attend an agricultural festival, at the resi- 
dence of one of the well known farmers in Yermont. It 
was a bright clear day, and our road for some miles lay 
along the top of the gentle acclivity, which separates tlie 
.valley of Otter Creek from that of Lake Chaniplain. The 
prospect from this ridge, embracing as it does, the wind- 
ings of the gentle river, skirted in the distance by the 
'mountains on the east and south -^ and on the west undu- 
lating from bill to valley, each rising upon the other, till 
It culminates at eighty miles in the lofly peaks of the 
Adirondac, renders the town of Cornwall one of the 
jnoat beautiful and picturesque spots in the whole coun- 
Itry. The valleys on either side were highly cultivated, 
and dotted at intervals with firequent cottages, whose 
«white fronts and neat enclosures, contrasted strikingly 
arith the deep green of a luxuriant vegetation. 

On arrival at the place of our destination, we were cor- 
dially received by A. L. Bimqham, the host of the day, 
a plain practk^l farmer, justly worthy of praise for the 
intelligence and enterprise, with which he has introduced 
important Improvements in several kinds of agricultural 
stock, and more particularly in French Merino sheep. 
;,One olyect of lus festival was to exhibit these slieep at 
the time of shearing. A large collection of people from 
jbhe surrounding country, and som^ even from distant 
atates, had already gathered to attend the party and wit- 
:iies8 the shearing. A big bam had been cleared and 
prepared with seats, flrom whidi a half dozen shearers 
*fai0bt be seen busily employed in removing the fleeces 
from the heavily laden sheep. A committee of gentle- 
. men was appointed to take the weight of the body and 
•f each fleeoe as soon as sheared. 

The first day, (for the festival was of two days con- 
tinnance,) was devoted to the ahearing of yearling ewes, 
of which the committee reported thirty three had been 
'thorn. From their report we learn that the heaviest 
weight of body was 112| lbs., and th« heaviest weight 
of fleece was 21 lbs.: and the lightest weight of body 
waa 82 lbs. , and the lightest weight of fleece was 18] lbs. 
Fourteen of tbeae yearling ewea ihaurad men thaa 17 




lbs. to tiie fleeee. The afaia^s wei^t of the ewee my 
about ninety-one pounda> ana the average veu^t of 
their fleeees, a little over seventeen pound*- We elM 
saw the shearing of a two-year-old buck, and aaw t^ 
fleece weired. The buck weii^ied 188 Ibe., and tbe 
fleeee twenty«flve and a qnmrter poonds. 

A capital and abundant dinner was provided, near % 
beautiful aMiple grove in the open fieldty for all the vki* 
ton, by the hospitable host, during the partakjng of wbidi, 
a large and well eultivated band discoursed most eloquent 
mnsic. Several hnndreda found at the table ample aatia' 
faction for the wanto which the clear bracing air,and tb» 
drive and ramble tlurough the eaontry had, by dinner 
thne. made decUedly imperative. 

After dinner we took a stroll throngh the grounds aoA 
examined the numerous spedmensof stock which fell un* 
der our eye. We saw a flock of French Merino budhce 
which bad jnst arrived from the pastaree of Victor Gtiheri 
in France, and which seemed, notwithatancUng their Ioq^ 
voyage, in excellent order and quite at home in the new 
world. We aiao saw a three year old buck, raised by 
Mr. Bhighana, and whkb wei^ted 292| poundsl At 
another place, quite unconscious of his honars, and ehei^ 
ing his cud like an ordinary sheep, stood the celebrated 
buck Napoleon y whksh took the silver cup at the Amerip 
can Institute, and the prises at the state fairs of Mary- 
land, Penn^lvania, ana OhAo. Thia gnnt waa reUeved 
of )ust e%hceeift months growth of wool ea the Ilth oC 
May last, and the>lear< weighed fottj^^eeven powade, 

rasing on, we eoooantered among other cattle, a Dur* 
ham calf, not then a year old, which weighed fifteen Jbui* 
dred paunde; and Mr. Bingham's ether Durbama, wiik 
beantifbl spedniena of Herefords, and mixed hreede 
of divers aorta were presented, and particular 
worthies, wae the Herefopd eow '* Fannv," proi 
by oompetent Judges, the best in the United Statee. 

Returning to the house, we found numerova eleganl 
horses, with trotting gigs attached, which the neighbon 
from Comwell and adjoining towns, had trotted out for 
inspection. These were ragarded as the crack horaea of 
the country round about, and were mamly ooal-Uack, 
small, but compactly built, and highly spirited animala^ 
One of them we agreed, waa the most elegant animal wo 
had ever seen. They were mostly the progemr of a not- 
ed horse owned in the vicinity, by David Hiu, £sq^., 
and known as ** Btock Hawk." 

As evening came on we reluctantly left theplaee ef out 
cordial entertainment, and in the rays of the aettii^ ann, 
bid farewell to a scene and a day vividly impressed on our 
minds as one of the most faiterestingand peculiar we had 
ever experienced. 

We had read of the games and festivala of bye-goos 
ages, when aome old baron would collect together his 
vassels and his serf«. and on some broad green^ broach 
his puncheons of ale, and diaseminate hb teef'—and now 
here had been reproduced a similar ^Ua day — but under 
what different auspices, and for what diflVrent iiaea! A 
noted farmer invitee inallbia friends r throws the door 
open for strangers; gives and receives inforaoation; ex* 
emplifies his views by his productions; extends his so- 
quaintanoe; knits his friends closer around him; breaks 
up prejudices, and creates a festival, which, while it re- 
suite hi beneflt to himself, cannot fail to contribute aom^ 
thing to the agricultural advanoeroent of hia neigiibon. 
and the general promotion of the fkrming Interest. We 
regard the example as eminently worty of imitatioB. 
YiATOR. Vermont, 1852. 

••• 

Paixt worn WiKi Fkucks.— The chief advantage of 
paintmg the wires white, is to prevent their beeoml^ 
so much heated by the sun's rays, and consequently^ 
expanded and slackened. Prof. Mapes says the bcs4 
white paint la a mixture of white oxide of sine with 
giitU percha, rubbed on while the wire is kept hot bjr 
means of a '' small lamp." It strikes us that a very 
largi himp wonld be indispenaible te even a tolerable 
degree of expedition— would it not be better, to heat 
whoto ooils by a flrsT Is this a cheap or ft eoatly pdnt? 
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The annual sale of sheep from the government flodk 
at Ramboaillet, being advertised to take place on the 
27th of April; I made my arrangements to accompany 
vy host, Mons. 6. and his son, to a friend's honse the 
day preceding, and thence to drive over to the sale the 
next morning. Ab ia inyariably the case, the auction 
waa on Sunday; tliat day being chosen in France for all 
anch public occasions. Church going on any particular 
day is no part of a Frenchman's creed ; bat Is usually 
left to the female portion of the household, who go to 
mass, whilst their liege lords go to market or fair. This 
BO doubt arises' in part from the churches being open 
mU day and tvery day. The passers by drop in and 
patter an '' ave" or *' credo," cross themselves, and go 
on their way rejoiciug, entering the church as carelessly 
as they would a cabaret ; not but what there are many 
sincere worshippers at these ever open shrines. Many 
a tired wayfarer kneels there, and lays aside for a mo- 
ment the cares and burthens of life, to rise up strength- 
ened and refreshed for his daily toll. But ever since the 
revolution of 1799, the French, as a people, have been 
very lax in their religious principles. 

But to return, the sale is always looked forward to 
with great interest by all Merino breeders In France, 
who make it a point to attend. Besides seeing the re- 
sults of the year's breeding in the government Bock, and 
comparing it with their own progress, they there meet 
all interested In their particular pursuit, compare notes, 
make exchanges, sales, &c., Jic It \t also Impor- 
tant in a pecuniary point of view, for as prices rule at 
KaaboniUety so they rise or fall throughout the depart- 
ment, (except perhaps in the case of one or two leading 
breeders.) Foreign flock*masters or their agents ai'e 
generally repf«aeBte4 there, and many of the best ani- 
mals are often bought at a high figure to cross with the 
vast floclu of central Europe and southern Russia. On 
the present occasion some Englishmen from the far nway 
island continent of Australia, were spirited bidders, and 
bought no less than 28 rams to send to Sidney, risking 
the dangers and losses of a six months voyage. But 
they told me '* that they were so delighted with the 
sheep, that they could not help baying, forgetting ex- 
pense, risk, distance, everything." I observed, how- 
ever, they bought none of the highest priced sheep, 
thinking, no doubt, that even an ordinary ram of this 
heavy fleeced variety, would greatly ameliorate and in- 
crease the yield of the "Sevr South Wales flocks, which 
now produce a fine but light fleece ; whilst the loss in 
case of accident would be much less. 

It was raining as we drove through the narrow streets 
of the old town of Rambouillet. The quaint irregular 
outlines of the buildings, so unlike the prim stiffaess of 
our country towns, looked gloomy enough against the 
dull horizon, whose leaden hue gave little hopes of a 
fine day for the ioie. A dragroon with dispatches daah- 
fiig hastily along, and a few peasants clattering by in 
their clumsy wooden shoes, were the only living things 
to he seen. Here, as in many of the provincial towns In 
France, the march of improtemeni has been but slow. 
The streets have no sidewalks, but the gutter runs 
thnmgh the middle ^ theo. They are lighted at night 



by JaDtams, suspended tnm cards that atfetch from side 
totide, passing over a pvUey in the walis.' Itwaathesa 
con^eniiiU cords that gave rise to the terrible cry of th^ 
mob, so often heard during the first revolution, *' a li^ 
lantemel" whidi meant, hang the offender to the aeart 
est lantern rope. A sharp turn to the left, ttnder the 
gateway of the inn, soon changed the scene. The yard 
waa filled with vehiclea of all aorta and sixes; from th^ 
heavy modern cabriolet of the neighboring propriet4ir,t^ 
the almost antidelavian conveyance of some village mayoi| 
a dignitary corresponding to our Justice of the peace^ 
Horses were neighing, biting, kicking, aqd plunging| 
blue Moused hostlers were slioutiog and swearing aa<i 
brii^iBg very little to pass; and white aproned waiter| 
were roshiag across the yard from the kitdien to th*^ 
dining room, threadlug their way through the crowd 
with marvelous dexterity. Amid this babel of soQndS| 
we alighted and made our way into the * ' salle a manger ;" 
my conductors, on their entrance, were assailed by a 
volley of welcomes, questions and remarks from tht 
large party, to most of whom they were known, who 
were busy doing Justice to tiie ample mid-day meatl 
called by them breakfast ; and we were at once invited 
to Join them. This breakiast 4s a most substantial r«k 
past, answering ver^ well to our dinner. It begins cla^ 
sically with eggs, and ends with fruit, ** above usque ad 
mala." There are several courses of meat, and it t» 
always accompanied by wine. The usual hour in the 
country is between eleven and twelve, before which 
time nothing is taken but a bowl of coffee or chocolate, 
and a slice of toast on first rising; so that one Is quite 
ready for the somewhat elaborate and late hrtakfati. 
Dinner at five or six o'clock only differs In beginnioc 
with soup. 

The aMK>inted hour having arrived, we started for thp 
sale; and after some bargaining with a huge red- faced 
woman, who seemed possessor of all the horses and cair* 
riages in town, we were packed into a sort of omnibus 
drawn by one horse, to the number of a dozen, and slow- 
ly dragged np to the national establishment. Any but 
a Norman horse, would have given np in despair at the 
first pinch of the steep ascent; but the sturdy little ba^, 
at an encouragiog word from his driver, settled Into the 
collar and tugged manfully on, and at length mastered 
the muddy, slippery hill, and landed us safely at the 
gate. This Journey he repeated many times during the 
day, without apparent distress. 

The auction Is held under a large shed, open on all 
sides, supported by mas&lve stone columns. Beneath 
this the sheep to be sold are placed In lots, for the cop* 
venience of being examined by the purchasers. In the 
middle a space is railed off, on the outside of which the 
bidders stand; Into this area, the animal designated by 
his number, (which Is branded on the horn,) Is brought, 
and led around by one of the shepherds. Ko particular 
order is observed in putting them up. A clerk and ac* 
oouutant at a side table, record the number, price, and 
purchaser. All sales are for cash. 

Mons* PioHAT, the then director of the flocks, was 
present, though having nothing personally to do wkb 
the sale. His duties end with the' seleotion of the shoep 
to he disposed of. This being agovermiient aflkir, every 
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detof] and process, though liberal and exact, fs alow and 
eamhrous. A committee to appointed, who come oat 

«tid examine the sdected aheep, and report to the Mlii- 
iiter of Agricnltare, who then anthorieefl the Director to 
to eell them. To procnre particnlar sheep not hi the 
Ibt, would require almost is mach diplomacy and man- 
agement, as to get It cabinet appointment! UsnaHy, 
both rams and ewes are sold, but this season none of the 
latter were disposed of, as it was intended to increase 
the breeding flock. E?ery thing pertaining to the actu- 
al businew of the sale, was rery quietly and rapidly 
done, and in three hours the whole fifty-two rams were 
iold, and the company dispersed, except those, who in 
ipfte of the weather, stayed to visit the establishment, 
which is always ofien to inspection. The prices realised 
Were high, and the foreign bids so large, that only seven 
Yams were sold to remain in the country! 

The whilom royal flock of Ramboulllet. it is well 
known, was imported fVbm Spain in 1786. The sheep 
were selected from the best and most celebrated flocks 
In Spain, reference being had to the various distinctive 
excellencies of the different families that then compos- 
ed the elite of the Spanish sheep; as it was intended to 
produce a breed that should unite the best qualities of 
all of them in one animal! ICeither pains nor expense 
were spared, t^ have them wofthy of their royal desti- 
nation, and their descendants prove how successful must 
have been the choice. Up to the period of this impor- 
tation, agriculture, and especially the breeding of do- 
mestic animals, was at a very low ebb in France; and 
this was a most laudable attempt of Louis XYl to im- 
prove the character of his wool bearing subjects. There 
had been at least one previous importation of Spanish 
sheep, towards the early part of tho 18th century; but 
BO slow was the progress of the netr breed, that when the 
Ramboulllet flock was established, nttle or no improve- 
ment had been made. Even now, after the lapse of 
more than hatf a century,, the numbers of the Improved 
breed is inconsiderable. Within a few leagues of Ram- 
bouillet, there are thousands of sheep bearing little and 
coarse wool, seldom reaching fifty lbs. live weight, and 
only fit for mutton. The district they inhabit, it must 
be allowed, is poor and rugged. Their fhir is scanty in 
summer, and they live by browsing in winter. The mut- 
ton, however, is high flavored, corresponding to the 
Welsh mutton so much prized by English epicures; and 
when bought by the feeders, as they are occasionally, 
•nd put into good pasture, they fiitten kindly* 

All the buildings and arrangements at RambonHlet, 
are very complete. The large sheep-houses are of stone,, 
and built with every reference to the health and comfort 
of the sheep. The farm, however, connected with the 
establishment, Is quite poor in quality, the land being 
very light. The Director *is appointed by the govern- 
' ment, and he is often changed, which militates some- 
what against the regular improvement of the flock, 
though its even and distinctive character speaks well for 
the scientific course of breeding that, through a series of 
' years, has so thoroughly and advantageously amalga- 
- mated the heterogeneous materials obtained ft'om the 
various SpanifAi flocks out of which It ia formed. lu- 
«Dd-ltt breediiigf and the occasional rule of an imoempe^ 



tentorpre)«dl06d Pirei^or, hffv^pvetmted tUaadmi- 
rable ik>ck from equalling those which, spmqg from |he 
same sources, have been the property of private kidirid- 
uals. The prominent characteristics of the national 
fiock may be shortly sketched as follows. They are of 
fair size, (though smaller than the best class of French 
Merinoes lately imported into this country,) with almeak 
as much symmetry as the South Downs. The ewes, es- 
pecially, are not much wrinkled, though well wooled on 
the face and legs. The fleece is fine and very cloee, but 
the staple is rather short, making the yield less thaa 
that of the before mentioned sheep. They are, on the 
whole, a very beautiful fioek, but less imposrag and ss- 
perb than those of either Mens. Gilbsbt or Cugmot. 

After a short chat with Mens. Pichat, and a hasty 
glance at the various portraits of sheep which form a re- 
gular and instructive series ft'om the first introdactfoa 
of the breed up to the present day, we took our leave, 
and drove back to our friend Mons. Cugmot, where » 
party of eighteen staunch Merino breeders sat down to 
dinner. It was a most agreeable finish to the day, and 
the agricultural " feast of reason and fiow of soul," 
was most edifying! A roast leg of lamb, French JTcri- 
no lamb! formed one of the dishes, and I must eonft 
prejudiced as I was sgainst tasting any thing with 
no in it, I found it excellent, and quite ft^e from the 
ttrong flavor so commonly perceived in this breed. I 
mention this as a curious &ct, and one which at present 
prices, is not likely to be much investigated ia this coun- 
try. But I think we may rank these sheep as possessing 
fair mutton properties. The next day was the great 
Sheep Fair at Ramboulllet, an account of which J will 
leave till my next number. F. M. R. JTorrif, Otsego 
Co., N. r. 
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luiiiiriM about 

We often have inquiries whether long or short manure 
is best; whether straw plowed in is beneflcial; whether 
chip-dirt b hurtful or advantageous, fcc. General in- 
quiries cannot always receive a general answer. For iii> 
stance, we have known long manure, or that which wtt 
composed of much straw mixed with strongly fbrtfliuqg 
materials, prove actually injurious on light soils, and le 
dry seasons. On the contrary, we have known straw 
alone to prove highly beneficial on heavy and rather wet 
soils, by increasing the lightness and porosity, and ftd* 
litating drainage. 

To prevent bad results on light land, all manure, but 

more especially that which is unf^rmented and mixed 

with straw, should be as much pulverized and mingled 

with the soil as possible. It should be first spread, and 

allowed to dry a few hours, the loss by evaporation being 

far less than the loss by want of pulverization. It caa 

then be thoroughly torn to pieces by repeated hatrow* 

ings, which will mix It thoroughly at the same time witlh 
the surface soil. When turned under by the plow, none 
o0 it will remain in lumps, and by being well intermixed, 
it will serve rather to preserve than to dissipate the 
moisture. The same treatment on heavy soils, will also 
have a beneficial result, by increasing the frtobility of the 
parts. In soils not over-supplied with vegetable aoatter, 
atraw and cbip-dfrt become useful as soon aa they de» 
cay ; and in adhesive soils they are useCiil by lessening 
the tenacity and promoting drainage. Bnt on light sofla^ 
they often ptore hurtAi), and moat ae taidvy 
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inRiinutsnti vtptmtia* 

StrawbaniM at BoolMBter. 



. Tka. exhibiUM af the Gteneaea YaOej HorticaUiinl 
SodeljFy tbe etrtj pM-t of Uie present rammer, famished 
much of an iniererting character to the strawberry cul- 
tarist. Am a proof of the seal which aoinates someoul* 
Utaton in testing new sorts^ it need only be slated that 
R. G. Pardee, of Palmyra, presented about forty varie- 
tiea, as a part of hb collection in bearing. Serersl cul* 
tiftttois aachibited a doaen sorts or more eaeh, most of 
ihem possessing high excelleoce. Ellwanger & Barry 
offered for ezamination, besides many others, seven of 
tbeir new seedling Tarieties.* Some of these for sise and 
productiveness stand higlh, and for those who prefer a 
mild flavor, which characterizes most of their seedliogs, 
will be highly esteemed. Bissel fc Hooker presented 
three new seedRngs, which evidently possess much 
merit, and are well worthy of further triaU One was 
■tamlnate and two pistillate. For the best sort, every 
one appeared to be decidedly in favor of Bwrr's Ntw 
Pine, the two first premiums being awarded to this sort. 
Some of the committee declared they were satiified they 
bad at last fonad the worst flavored strawberry In exis- 
tence ,--4he Lizsy Randolph,! a large showy sort fVom 
Flushing. These two they felt assured would oonstilute 
the head and the tail of any list that could be made out, 
but |he predse intermediate places for other varieties, 
they could not exactly agree in assigning. They how- 
ever agreed to reeommend the following as worthy of 
eultivatlon: — 

Besides Burr's New Pine« placed at the head of the 
list as the best and most valuable, was JLargt Early 
Scarltty a TaluaMe early sort, and the best staminate 
Ibr fertilizing others; Scarlet Meltings remarkable for 
Its productiveness and ea^ growth, but not of high 
flavor — and from its extreme softness, only fit for home 
use; Svtai Hudson, the best late sort, excellent for 
preserving, and from its productiveness, TalnaUe for 
market; Crtsuoa Cone and Hovty^t Seedling, wbo&t 
characters are well known. These the fruit committee 
^rere inclined t»-veiard ss the best SIs varieties, taking 
an points into condderation, for the vicinity of Boches- 
ter. 

Among other sorts exhibited, the Gushing was noticed 
as being a large and very showy sort, but not high fla- 
▼ored. One of the fruit committee, who disliked a high 
acid fiavor, regarded it as a valuable fruit. It is, how- 
ever, not a good bearer. Buiat's Prize, although large 
and showy, was found to be of very moderate quality. 
Iowa and Cornucopia were poor. Among new sorts 
which appeared to possess fine flavor, were McAvoy's 
Superior, Ellwanger & Barry's Unique Scarlet, and 
Prince's Charlotte. British Queen wss of good quality, 
bpt it is remarkable that this sort, which in England ex- 
ceeds in size and productiveness any thing we can raise 
liere, should be so comparatively small and quite un- 
productive here. Boston Pine would have been recom- 

» 1%e Monroe gMiikikusydtadnHMk natieeon aoSM 
tfaos year— is a food and laifc borry, and an enonaou boarer. 

t Joftite roq^iiraa ■• toaay of tbia Hrvity lioworer, Uwt it ia of dia 
lavfciliise, ca MOo din g ty aliowy, and a vary great baaror. 



msttfad as Qpe«f the elzhest sorto, had Mt sefvnlMk 
Uvitors lost oMiyofth^ ptantieTthb sQrt,d«vh^ 

hvtwMer. Prinoe'e ProAne eewlst Is a gdod heMy ,' 
but not enough better than the Large Saily Sesi1et-ti( 
entitle It to distinction, while, being a pistillate, It ra- 
quires a fortiUser. Very fine tpeelttdbs ofJemy's 
Seedling were exhibited, and this vaikty promises to be 
a fine and rather a productive sort. 

It was observed aa a singular oircumstaAoe, thataeaiv 
ly all the qiecimens of Hovey's SeedUi^, for diObienl^ 
localities widely apart, were distinotly and oonspleoona-: 
ly coxoombed— a very unusual thing for that variety hi- 
other 
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Select June Rosea. 



*' Will you name a few of the best June roeee, taking' 
Into view both form and color r' Jt. Triampke d* .iMs- 
ville, a fine deep red, very double, with a small green 
center; Bimnt Genevieve, a beautiful clear rose, less 
double, but of handsome form ; La Tourlerdle, a pale 
purple or dove color, with delicately Imbricated petals 
Jloi de Prue9$ and London Pride, light purple, of fine 
form, and very double, the latter the most so; Geasral 
Thden, very dark Trtvet purple, remarkable fi»r the de- 
licacy of its petals; ViOor Tracy, of only moderate 
pretensions as to form, but a remarkably btrge richly co- 
lored rose, and an uncommonly vlgoroosgrower; Creorge 
the Fourth, very large, dark rich velvet, Its only fault 
being its loose form; and among white roses, Jlfoiasis. 
d'Jrblay, Blanche Fleur, Hybrid Blanche and Madam$. 
Plantier^—}iedAme Hardy is a very fine white rose, but 
too tender for the north. The old Crimson Boursalt or 
Maheka, and the Boursalt Elegans, (very often spuri- 
ous,) are fine for pillars, as are also thePrarie roses, the 
Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Prairies, Perpetual Pink^ 
tu:. We should not forget in this list, the old Blusk 
Moss, which in some points has never been equalled by 
any of the new mosses, and Princess Adelaide, perhaps 
the finest grower of all the moss roses, and very Abb in 
other re^ecte. 

• •• 



National Oaidsn. 

The Jardin dee Plantes, or national garden at Paris, 
costs annually, according to the foreign letters of P.' 
Barry, about $100,000 for its entire support. It contains, 
in a growing state, arranged and labelled, all the bei^ 
new and old kitchen vegetables, where market gardeners 
may come and learn their qualities; a great collection 
of medicinal plante; a complete assemblage of the 
gtasses; an arboretum (of ornamental trees;) a beauti- 
fully cultivated fruit garden ; a foil green-house and 
hot-house department; a eifnegerta of everything (torn 
all parts of the world, firom elephants to monkies; wM - 
and domestic birds; the richest anatemical collection la 
Europe, comprises over 15,000 preparations; 60,000 
specimens of minerals, and fifty thousand spedes of 
dried plants; a natural history library of some thirty 
thousand volumes; besides which there are experimenta 
In all departments of hortieulture constantly In pro* 
gress, and gratuitous lectures delivered by the most 
eminent scientific men. Jfow the question natural* 
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1»— tBM** iimit,—miaA iMiUd be Um giMteM !«■««, 
^tk peopte of tUi eoanby, *iieh kabatUntfaD waOik, 
«l $100,000 ftBQMlly, or a •«•; eoitlig yeiTl; ojw mok- 



ftown't FoMlgatdr for CMtraylaf Tiwinti. 
'An Istelltgnit cDUhmtoT of frolt lately remarked, »t- 
tn fttlttdlng to the gmt ImprDTementi alreadf made hi 
Ibe Mieetton or One varletln, "lam nlMed Ihittn 
tbtura the great esmpaign b to be witli iniecl*— Ibey 
»n Incnaaiiig wUh the Increase of cuUiTation." Ei- 
ptrieoce li rapidly teaching na the tralh of tbb remark ; 
and henoa ertrj new and lacceKful attenqit to deilroy 
tbaa mutt be welcomed bf alt cnHlTaton. The ful- 
hnring detcrtptlon of ■ mw machlM for thtf pnriMMe, la 
gireii In BoTCj'a Magatlite, and operates In throwing ont 



■moke TerymDchonthe same prlocipteai Ibe Iknningmlll. 
Delkate planlf or tbmbi maj be covered forflimigalloD 
with an inrtnunent reaembllag an umbrella with a long 
Aaip itair, and from tbe outer border of wblcb a cur- 
tain li Bospended all around. Thta, when tpread and 
■tnck Into the ground, completely encaaea the plant, and 
Rtalnt the fdmea. We caonot but yet hope that the 
ftunet of tobacco, lalphnr, or aome other fixtid poUon 
nay be made nee of to repel the eurcnllo. 

Tbe attack* of Inaects are yearly become w deitrnc- 
tlrc and tnooyii^ that every meana abould bo takei 



prevent their increaae. Latterly, many of Umm wblcdi 
attwyearaago were perfect petti, have become leas 
fajnrioaa (torn tbe tlmoly dtacovery of that great agent 
for deaUoylng i 
tegardei 



■ intectllfe— whaleolli . 

,_, _... leoa wonld be complete apecfmena of de- 

natatkni, to BDOonqnerable i* the ilog by every (be, ei- 
tn^ oil aoBp. 

But while aoap la lo deatrnctJTe to many Iniect*, and 
■talphnr to otbera, there are eone aorta which neither 
win harm, or, al leaat, Ihare are aome which are eaaler 
AMtroyed bv other meana, the principle of wblch ii fu- 
mbatlan with tobacoo. Tbe apbla or giMn fly li In- 
Ttiioerable to snlpbur, while a imall alreant of tobaoco 
noke wHI kill tbem olT " In a wbiff." 

ICaay penoM make objection to tbe nae of whale oil 
Map, on accaant of iu itrong and dlsigreeable odor. 
To ni, no oder, however bad, la k objectionable a« a 
horde of Inaeeta preying on a beautlfbl plant. Bat to 
tfcoaa who do ditlike oH aoap, fumigation will at once 
mggeet llieir aa one of tbe beat tneani of deatroylng 
tnany of tbe ume inaeeta fur which loap li generally 
made nte of. Tbe only Ironble haa been how to apply 
tin fnnwa of tobacco to planta and ihrnbi. eapecially 



great degree obtlalcd by Brown't Patent Famlgator, 
of whfflh we present an engming above. 

< Thb la • new and Improved iulrnmant Tor effectnally 
ai^lyii^ tobacco imoke to center ratoriea, greeubouaei. 



framea, fee., aad to plaata fn the Open gronnd : alao t* 
dwelling hooaea, clnaeta, celltn, aviarlea, benenei, k«., 
where Insects of various klndi are often very aunoyiilg, 
digagreeable or dettmcHve. 

It haa lieen extenalreW oied in England, and haa bean 
rcwmmended by Mr. Faxton, Mr. Bcek, Dr. Liadby, 
Mr. Olenny, Mr. JohoKoti, Mr. Wood, ud other e4U 
tora, gftrdeners, nurserfmen and amateur cullivatort. 
lCha«alM> been tried by amateurs and cuIllTalora In the 
oiciofty of Boiiion, and haa tieen found to be well adapted 
lu IIk purpoae for which It waa invented. Tbe thrift 
and (he aphit, two of the most destructive Insects tit 
grsiHzrs and rotes, are killt-d hnmediately upon one good 
sppllcatioo or tiBoke. We are conident tt wfll prove a 
valuable machine, and cos wbkfa every gardener or 
amateur ihoiild always have at hand. An boar's a^ 
plication of tbe tmoke will save hundreds of plana, 

Foraicrl3- all the fumigating waa dooe with a kind of 
bellowa, hard to work, and not of sufficient capacity to 
SU a small boiuKi, or to throw out the smoke In inch • 
oool, conlfnuou a stream. All the ol^ectlont lo tbe bel- 
lows ate obviated In Brown's Fumlgator. 

Tbe machine, as represented lu the engraving, Is mad* 
or tin, and it tufflcieDtly light and portable to be used 
with ease. It consists of a circular t>ox, on the top of 
nhkh is a copper pot, movaUe, Is which tha tobsceo W 

E laced. The tnlcrior of tbe Iwx is to caulrived with 
ins, as, by turning the handle, lo throw out throngb 
the tube on Ibe opposite side, a (Ul slresm of perfecUy 
cool smoke. 

It should be worked aa follows:— Fill tha copper pot 
with tobacco, (leaf U Ibe best,) placed in rather lightly; 
then, with a piece of Itglited paper, Igidte It: tnra ihe 
handle Immedistety, rather tkst at Bnl, but very gently 
after the smoke sppesrsfreely at tbe mouth of the tube; 
when Ibe tobacco i* exbaotted, with a damp cloth m. 
move Ihe pot and HI! immediately, repeating the opera- 
tion as long as msy be required. 

Amateurs, and eapecially ladiaa, to whom MBoka Is 
eitremely disagreeable, can nae the Fnmigattw wllbont 
sufltrlnc any of the dlsagreeableneas. and otlen nausea, 
arising from the use of tobacco, at s'pplled in Ibe orA- 

Torfumlgalbin la the open air, in tbo moatdlbcUva 
wav, an old cloth or sheet may be thrown over tbe bndi. 
and tbe end of the tube applied at the bottom. The 
space will ba Immediately Blled, and every Insect de- 
stroyed. 

We can highly recommend this Fumlgator as one of 
tbe most useful machinealo every cultivator. With OIM 
of theae, no one need complsJn that their plant* hav« 
suSersd Oom the given ttj. 



■Tbe following conrse orircalment 
pursued by me wilb a knot on a plum tree, sndbjwhidi . 
I believe I have destroyed the disease, is commanicaled 
rather ss a possible method, than as acertaln cure. Last 
snmmer I aotleed the excrescence, and st once cut off 
sll the bark, to which the disease bad extended ; shortly 
afterwards It again made lis appesrance, fsrther up the 
limb, and agsin I cut it ont, disliking very ranch to cat 
off the limb, u It constituted about oDeniiilb of tb« 
whole tree. It did not appear again anlll tbia iprtnc. 
when It broke out st Ibe extremities of Ibe previously 
excised portion of the bark ; the upper excresoenc* I 
again cut ont, and proceeded to puncture tha lower on« 
with a sharp penknlfi: point, at the tame lime mtllng 
across tbe bark below this excrescence, lo separate It 
from the healthy part of the bark. At tereraJ thnes 
rinee I punctured the exorasoBnce, It growloff ont larger 
ttom the tree all the while, ntttll yesterday, when ov 
atlckhig my kulfb Into It I Iband It was hallow. I then 
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dug oiU tbe whole, and with it took oat two grab-lilLe 
looUpK worms, about three^^ights of an inch in length, 
and am inclined to believe from tbe appearance of the 
wood under the wart or knot, that I have sacceeded in 
removing tbe disease and its cause* The wood where the 
bark had previously been cut off, presents an appear- 
ance as if it had been perforated in very many places, 
and a continuous depression running in its length, as 
though a channel for the passage of the chief cause of 
the disease. L. Y. W. Mbt^y, Junt 17,1962, 

Pestrootlvw Oaftei:pUI«nu 

Our readers will perhaps remember a notice a year 
lince, of a very destructive caterpillar In Onondaga and 
Cayuga counties, which defoliated entire orchards, and 
destroyed the apple crop. The following extract from a 
letter from Cayuga county, dated 6 mo. 19, 1852, ftir- 
xdshes some additional information. It will be remem- 
bered by thoee acquainted with this caterpillar, that It 
is distinguished by a row of spots along the center of the 
back, ftt>m the common orchard caterpillar, which has a 
■ingle whitish line. 

" The spotted-back caterpillars are in very diminished 
numbara tikis season. Last year people spoke of them 
^ th9 million ; and th<i i^nces, along which they travel. 
led, were partially covered with them. This year very 
few appear to be changing their quarters, and the reason 
may be, there Is food enough for all without that necessi- 
ty. It is said they make a small web very early in 
the spring, which often escapes observation ; and there- 
fore I should think they must suffer much during late 
Temal frosts, and cold rains. Ferhapsthis is the reason 
why they are so scarce in some seasons, and abundant 
in others, while the common caterpillar remains much 
the same In regard to numbers. In 1884, however, when 
leveral inches of snow fell about tbe middle of the fifth 
month, [May.] very few of this troublesome insect sur- 
'vived; but In ordinary seasons, (heir web appears suffi- 
cient to protect them. I should like to hear the remarks 
of others in regard to the extent of country through 
which tbe tpotted-backs ranged, and also in regard to 
their duration. Some have called them the army vform ; 
Irat whether they are the same that occadonlly ravages 
the western states, I have no means of ascertaining." 

▼asietiaa from a fllBgla Bpaolsa. 

Strikbg instances of the vest number of varieties 
which may be produced from a single species, are furnish- 
ed by the apple and pear, the former more particularly 
In its countless thousands, with all grades, from honied 
sweetness to sharp austerily, from nearly black in color 
to white; from the huge monstrous pippin to the little 
lady apple— and with idmost endless degrees in texture, 
Juiciness, astringency, form of tree and foru of fruit, 
lie. But for the most wild and unlike variations in ap- 
peaiaaoe, perhaps no plant frimisbes ai^thiag equal to 
the Br«s$iea a/sraeca, wUcb, in Its uncnltivsled state, is 
a little phwlgrotring on the maratinie cllA of Sn^UuMl, 
svilh smooth leaves, and a spindle sbsped root. The va* 
vietles which this plant has produced by cultivation are 
well known to scientific gardeners, but ft may be interest- 
Tog to give the foUowtng general list, condensed from 



Kemp's recently pubUsbed treatise on Agricultural' 
Physiokigy.— 

1. AU borecoles or kails, at least a doien sorts. 

t. All cabbages. [White, Savoy, red, ficc., with n«« 
merons sub- varieties.] 

8. Brusssl sprouts. 

4. AU cauliflowers and BroccoUes. [Forming close 
heads of flower buds.] 

6. The Bape plant. 

6. The Sweedish tumep, with its vast number of snb> 
varieties. 

7. The Kohl^rabl. 

By descending to more minuteness, this list might bo 

made to flll whole pages. To suppose a winter drum* 

head, and a ruta baga of equal size, originally sprang 

from tbe same little wild plant, would require a severe 

stretch of credulity, were not the fact most conclusively 

demonstrated. To the scientific observer, however, this 

apparantly wide distinction, does not appear nearly so 

great as tbe difference between those seemingly mors 

similar plants, rye and bsrley. A head of bearded wheat 

and a head of rye may appear more nearly related than 

bearded and bald wheat; while the botanist sees in tha 

former a wide generic separation, and in the latter bul 

an accidental variation. 

••• ' 

Hortionltand EUats. 

To preserve plum trees from black knots or excrescen* 
ceSyCut them off several times a year,cii< and keep emtUng* 

To prevent the cherry crop from being spoiled by the 
cnrculio. keep the ground from graee. 

The only remedy for the cherry bird, Is shooting*^ 
hundreds have thus been driven away by a few hours 
labor, eo that one woe not eeenfor a w^k. 

The best remedy for bugs on melons and squashes, W 
a cheap square box covered with guase or netting. 

To transplant evergreens, one point atteifded to will 
result in success— neglected, in ftilure — this is, rsnos« 
tag plenty of earth with the roote. 

Mulching and watering the raspben^ on light seil^ 
wlU usually double the size of the fruit. 

Banking round young trees a foot high in autumn, i^ 
an iiAllible Remedy against mice. 

Mulching young fruit trees is one of the best opeimt 
tions for this country, but the litter most be removed 
early In autumn, or tbe mice will play havoc. 

Bapiu GaowTH or Apple Txbks.— The Massachiit 
setts Ploughman gives &e measurement of four apple 
trees set five years ago, when three years from the bud. 
Tie soil was of quite moderate fertility. Their pre« 
sent circumference one foot from the ground, is flfteeq^ 
inches each. This rapid growth is owing to carefut 
transplanting, mulching with strawy manure and peat,* 
washing the stems with potash ley, and keeping thtf 
ground in good tillage. 

CuLTuax or tbx Dahdeiiox. — We are informed id 
the Prairie Farmer, that a man who sui^llesthe BosUm 
market with this early vegetable, obtains annually froo;^ 
one-fourth of an acre, the sum of $200. 

Wash for Babxs. — The HorttctUturitt gives the fol«' 
lowing ss the best for this purpose. Hydraulic oement; 
1 peck ; freshly slacked lime, 1 peck ; yellow ochrs (m 
powder) 4 lbs.; burnt umber. 4 lbs.: the whole to be 
" dissolved" in hot water, ana ai^Ued with a brush, ^ 
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Pbu of ■ Hona*. 

[No two meD, scarce)?, wiU bufld dwellings euctlj 
fllke In kll pftrticuUn, and tbe dWertitf of plans which 
we are enabled oecaiioniiU; to present our readers, can- 
not fail to suggest usefal binlg to some. Ttie follonti^ 
possesses soma decided FiceI1eDclei> bntweare gorrj 
•nr corratpoDdent found it oecessar; to find fauit with 
another plan, to snsiain wliat we cannot but regard some 
4«fectire polDls of his own. Why cannot we tuiTe cDcry 
desirable qoality — brick filling — and doable doors? Let 
tbe central porUoo of tbe raiaikda io the following plan, 
be conrerted into an eotry, or vestibale, and a most ob- 
JecUonabla feature is at once remored. We doubt not 
Mr comspondent will pardon the freedom of these 
Mats.* Eds.) 

Kss. CciirrTmB— I wa* htghly pleased with J.'s re- 
Biarks respecting cotmtrj' bnildlngs, and also with hts 
plan, Tet I think that In order to render ahoase "warm 
and comfortable" in this climate, a good flre-p1*ee Is 
more easenllal than a donUe coat of plastering, or a 
warm corering or fllllDg In with brick. Row, if T un- 
derstand his plan, there are no means of heating an; of 
the bed-rooms, nor the library or sitting-room ; this, by 
nanf , would be considered a TOry serious objection, 
worse «Ten than having doors opening tmmedtalely Into 
die rooBS IVom the ontstde. 

Enclosed Is the plan of a 
•bnntry house, lately drawn 
Ibr a Wend who Is about to 
bnlld, and who wants a house 
wKb (bur rooms and a kitch- ciin 
en on the Brat Boor, and one C^. 
atorrlilgb. 

A bouse bont on this plan, 
wonld be both comfortable 
and conTBDlent, and at the 
«me time, as ornamental as 
a brmerwho did not wish to 
be thought "fVeakish," 
wonld like to bnDd in wes- 
tern Peon^ltanla, where job 
wtllfMqnentlyseejIreHO'fs, - FiurFuna. 

«r perbsps a roof eitending orer ibe gable Just fkr 
•nough locoTer a three- quarter inch "barge board," 
high grecian porticos, and ohimneys inrariably in tbe 
•Btslde watts. 
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The main building will be 32 by 34 feetj the kltcbM 
12 by 16, niih two porches 4 feet wide— the pantry and 
coal-bouse connected with the kitchen, will be S by 20 
feet. There is a door opening out of the kitchen into 
the pantry, and from tlie porch into the coal-house. 

Tbe building will front the south-east, and from tbe 
bay window in the sitting-room, will be riaibla thre» 
fourths of the fann; from the parlor bay will be se« 
part of the orchard and tbe shrubbery. 

Each room Uprorided with . 
OIK doaet or wardrobe ^ the 
library with a permanent 
iMMk.case. AH the windows ; 
Id tbe second story open en 
hinges; the oiw to Uw north- 
east into a small balcony wilb 
light iron railing, 4 by 6 fbet, 
which is shdiered by tbe roof, projecting orer the wall 
two feet. Tbe window at the opposite end has a lailtnf 
attached to the oater edge of the wsll, three feet big^. 
The lower story, besides tbe djniog-room, library, and 
parlor, contains one large bed-room. Tbe eeoood baa 
two good bed-rooms, 12 by Ifl feet, and if necessary, a 
bed could be placed in Ibe middle room, which b 8 by 
16 feet, ezlendiug to the front wall. Tbe alaTici an 
each 10 feet high.' The stairs ascend between tbecfaai^ 
her and dining-room; the cellar stairs a(« ntider Ihem. 
Every room except tbe middle one in the sogdimI star?, 
is provided with a flre.place. The roof is ata^, tbt 
apex, being 16 feet from the second ftoor; tbia leares 
room for a high ceiling in tbe npper bed-rooms, and for 
a small rentilatlnc window at eadi end) alM*e tbe oetl> 
ing, which permita a Cite circulation of air between lb* 
plastering and roof. 

If jou, or any of the readers of Ibe CaltlTator, can 
suggest any ImproTemeotB on tbe abore plan, betbre Iba 
building Is commenced this summer, I will be glad to re- 
cetre them. A. B. C. Ttrnptranctvitlt, Itarck, 1852. 



Bannw) Atplm.— Tbe Working Fanner aars. la 
sp«aktng of tbe great sncoesi of R. L- Pble, and tlw 
higb prices he gets in fbrrign markets, " Mr. Pati ba* 
oooaslonalty made a thumb-d^ In aa apple, asd aflcr 
tying a label to tbe Men, placed tbe apple so dented !■ 
tbe oenter of a barrel of sownd apples, reqiMstlng fala 
agent in England bt report tha reanlt. The resart k«a 
always been, that more than hair«f aoch ^^es bav« 
been found decayed." Uowabaard, then, to dab or 
shake apples from a tree, or even to tamble tbem by 
baskettbii, when band-picked, Into barrela. 
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, SUesUn Htotlno SlMep. 

Eui. CoLtiVATOS — I send you^cutrf^gronpof Slle- 
rian Merino Ewea, which rcprEaenU them exactly in the 
game poaitlon tb»X they were taken froni ■ dttgnencotype 
view, ig the; vrere ituiding in an open yard ; consequent- 
ly they do not ibow all of tbeirgood points— atill enougb 
are seen to enable one to fudgo of Ihe character of the 
■licep. Wii. R. SAnroiP, Eiq., of Orwell, Vt , with 
whom I traveled throngh France, Spain, and Ifae Ger- 
man Blatet, for the purpoee of procnring UerJoo sheep, 
gare a cut of one from thii floclt, which waa publlibcd 
hi ibe July nnniber of the Cultlrator, 1S&1 . 

Tbo original itock of tbete ibeep were from Spain In 
1811; and abea that time have been the property of a 
SHeibD geutlemku, ^bo poMened alt the Decenary quail- 
BcatioD* for a mccenful iheep breeder. They are about 
■lediiim eiie, well fotmed, and hare every appearance of 
being a hardy animal, often attaining a great age, one of 
wblch lived to be 21 years old. 

Tbe saperlorlty of these sbeep over other Uerjnoa, k 
lit the Seece, which, ai to qnality, wilt compare well wltb 
many Saxon flocki. II is lery thick, remarkably so on 
Ibe bdly and legtj and m to aTanen of Soece they have 

The length of stajile 1« somewhat shorter than many 
oUier Herinos, and yet they yield a heavy Seece. Tbelr 
wool tl crimpy, and has a safBdent quantity of clear 
white oil to form a dark surface, wblch Ii benefldal to 
the wool, and partly protects them from stomu. Tbete 
aheep, I feel confident, will prove very aooeptable to those 
Ihrmers who wish to grow a flne grade of wool and a 
heavy Beece, 

It ii suppoeed by ■ large porttos of wool growen of 
the country, that in proportion •« the wool growi ttner, 
the fleece beeomee Ughtar. But I hava long bee» of a 
diflbrent opinion, and my •iperieiMe for the last few 
ye*is has led me to believe that, aa mnch at least of floe 
vool can be grows ttom tbe Miae amonot of kc^b^ ai 



that of ibe coarser grades. I have no hesitancy Id layv 
log that one hundred or one thousand pounds of jlat. 
Mtrino wool can be produced at a lescost than anequal 
amount of any inferior quality. 

These sheep cross well wiib the common Merinos el. 
the country. In several instances, where I let the nM 
of bucks, in flocks tbat are smooth skinned, Ibe lant* fVom 
the ^leeian nuns were wrioUed from their ears to tbe 
end of their tails, and will no doubt add mnch to tba 
quantity as well as to tbe quality of tbe wool. 

Last year our Sileslan ewes sheared an average of 7 Uw. 
lOoz. in the dirt, of only 10 monlhs growth. Thiiyear, 
in order to more thoroughly test their true value, I have 
been induced towubthem. Tboy were first well soaked, 
then after standing in the sun an hour or more, wern 
taken into the water, under a q>out having a goo^ 
fall, and washed until tbe dark ends disappeared, and 
tbe water run ft«m tbe wool looking perfectly clear. At 
ter suckling lambs from Jannary to Uay, which would 
lessen tbe fleece ft'om one to two pounds each, and cleans- 
ing In tbe above nunoer, they gave an average of i lb«. 
6i oz. per bead. 

Onr bucks of Ibis variety, sheared last year fi-om 7} 
to lOilba. per bead. Tbisyeartheyhavenot been shorn. 

I hope that other wool growers will express their viewa 
on the aaltiect, through the columns of Ibe Cultivator. 
If fine wool can be produced at the Dime cost as that of 
a coarae quality, I am sure that every one would prefer 
to grow H. Qmo. Camfbiix. Wtit Wtitmintltr, Vt., 
Afy6,lB5!. 

Coaa AMD ■Wkeds. — A. correspondent of the Micbl. 
gan Farmer allowed the weeds to have aa good a chance 
at hb manure and rich Isod, as hii com, consequently be 
had only 40 bnahela of tan to the acre. Next year he 
plowed well, and kept the weeds down by diligent cnlt!- 
vatlou, and bad 53 bu-tbols of tketttd torn from bis yel- 
low eight-rowed, and 70 hushela from hli dent corn, per 
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Ens. Cdmitatdb — I wu nitch gnUfl^ with t, ettm- 
roankatloii In yonr April Dumber, over tbe signature 
''F. M. R.," glt\af aomeootet ot Btonrmtde In France 
■ut lUDiiDer. Tbe portion which p*rtkal»rlf mttncted 
my attenUon, wu hii notice of the " Fercberon" breed 
oTNorman hone«,eorrmpondiag, ai It doea, IneTerj par- 
ticular, with the communications which I have made on 
the aame i^ttJect in ;our raluable Joaroal, and acraral 
other agrlcaltanl paper*. The Identit; of the coneln- 
Hooa be arriTea at, with my owo, In regard to the Tslue 
of this anlnMltooroM upon our lighter racN, bmore 
gratifying from tbe bet that he doea not appear to he 
aware that tbi« breed of hones hai been introduced into 
our countT7. That Mr. B. ba« not seen my articles, I 
am well «aliafled, or he would have made some allusion 
to my Importations. Any man having a knowledge of 
tbe good pdots and quallUe* of a horse, and erijoyii^ 
the (^portunity of croii-counlry traTetllng in Morman- 
dy, (tbe only way these horses can be seen to perfection) 
mutt Inevitably arrive at the same oonclusions. I bare 
teen In Nonnandyj dmilar performances to that of tbe 
grey he alludes to, as haTiog carried him , with an anolliE 
person 14 miles within tbe hour, before a heavy cabrio- 
let— this Tchicle, I thiot I am safe in saying, la full as 
AeaTy as our ordinary Ibnr-wheeled Jersey wagons for 
two bones j It only confrms what I have constantly ad> 
Tanced, that these horses wHI break down any other 
breed, more especially the thorough-bred, in rapti Ira- 
etlting be/ore htavy loadi, aitd that lo an extent 
vhlcb no one can be aware who baa not repeatedl^een 
their perfbrmancea. Hla idea in regard lo the 
the Morgan horse, it undoubtedly correct, a 
only astonished that the breeders of Morgan horses ap- 
pesr to regard this assumption as a stain upon the 
cntchlon of their fcvorlte breed, whereai I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that It U f Ai point which gives all its value 
to tbe t»«ed. That a similar breed, of larger size and 
fuperior qualities, will some day spring from the impor- 
tation of the Perchcron, I have not the sllgbtest donht. 
"Diligence," now 16 yeara old, is still asllrelyasacolt, 
and in sncceHftil practice at his fhvortte sUnd in Penn- 
■ylvanla; he has long since paid all (he eipeosea of the 
cost and importation of himself aad idx others, be- 
aides having my turn constantly worked by themselves 
■nd their progeny, since 1889. Tours very sincerely, 
Bdwasp Hakbis. Moorttlaam, N. J-, June 17, 1B62. 

lUtsMtlon of Blamn* \ij the BoIL 
It b not aa nncoromon oi^dIoq that under-drain* con- 
vey off the enrichii^ and soluble portions of mannrei, 
dtssdved and carried down by r^ns. On this suttfect, 
Prof. Mapca makes tbe following remarks, which aa ap- 
plicable to tU ordinary cases, are strictly Just: — "To 
suppose that manures In s state of solution wDl be wash- 
ed from tbe mouths of under-draina, is an error — for it 
Is Impoasible to filter downward in the fluid form, through 
any fertile aoil. Erea tbe brown liquor of tbe barn-yard 
will have all its arailabla constituents abstracted by the 
toil, before it descends into the earth thirty-four incbes- 
If this were not true, onr wells would have long unee 
become oteleM, tbe eartb't tnrfltee would bare beGoma 



barrvn, and tbe raw materials ot wbkb planta w« made, 
which now occupy the eartb'a «nr&ce and torTOtu>dIn( 
atmoq>here, would have passed towards the earth's ceft- 
ter; but the carbon and alumina of the toil, eacA nt 
which has the power of absorbing and retaining the me- 
food of plaots, ai-e ageala for carrying into eflbct 
tbe laws of nature for the protection of vegetable growth." 
Tbe power of the soil to absorb manare, of whldi am- 
monia maybe regarded at a chief constituent, Is ofeonrae 
limited— but It doubtleta exceeds all ordinary cues In 
practice- Prof. Way found that by Altering a portion at 
putrid drainage water through a few Inches of soil, itbad 
lost all bad odor, and contained no longer any ammoma; 
but he also found that by filteriog fresh liquids at this 
sort, which bad not yet begun to pntrify, throng such 
a layer of soil, they even lost all tendency to putrify-" 
His experiments also prove that-tbe son has apownoT 
atisorbing potash, soda, magnesia, and lAtospharie acid, 
as well as smmonla— «nd these witb lime form tbe ddef 
elements of manure. 

The quantity of muriate of ammonia, absorbed by the 
soil was found to be about ooe grain in one hnndred and 
fifty — Ihe ammonia constituting leaa than one-third «f 
tbis salt. If therefore, the average qnantitr of anmonll 
in yard manure is one two-hnndredlh part, then tbe 
amount of mannre which may be applied lo land, If 
plowed nine inches deep and thoroughly intermixed, be- 
fore tbe toil la saturated wllb ammonia, is no leat thu 
two-fifths of the whole bulk of the soil, or about five 
hundred loads per acre- Tbe same fact wiil also show 
that to prevent completely any danger of loss btaa com- 
post heaps, the amount of soil, or timtlaT absorbent, 
shonld he more than twice that of the yard manure used 
in mixture. As the abaorbing power is cbieiBy owing tv 
the clay it conlsins, it will be understood tl*l beevy 
soils wiL retain more mannre, when very copioiuly ap* 
plicrl, than those of a lighter character. 

The theory of the value of gypsum depending on itsab- 
torption of ammoaia (Von duw and rain, retains bnl a 
slender hold on probabiiity, when it is remembered that 
four pounds of rain water never contain more than on* 
grain of ammonia — and that all the ammonia that fklls 
in our heaviest storms would be absorbed by a layer or 
Sim of soil ten times (htnoer than the Quett bank-note 

n* Hotaa-Raobat 
Every boy knows, perhapa, what a tnow-sboe ii — tliai 
is, one with very broad tolet of wood, to enable him to 
walk without breaking through, on a tligbtly crusted 
anow. A ^milar contrivance to enable bortea to trav«l 
npon bog-meadows, In plowing, harrowing, cartbig, aled- 
ing, &c., may be new lo most of our readers. Ita cod. 
struction t> thus described by Wm. H. Howard, in tbe 
Granite Fanner. " They are nine inches long sod eight 
wide, with a hole In the center the slie of the bollom or 
the hortG*s foot, with a bar of Iron across Ihe bottom of 
the hole, abont three-fonrtba of an inch wide and tbe 
fourth of an Inch thidi, on whlcb his foot rests; alao (bar 
leather loopa, eqnl-distHnt, throngh which to past a atntp, 
and buckle arotind the fetlock Joint." These, we are b*. 
Ibrmed, admit Ibc bona to tread nfsly where tbe biimI 
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BCr> Oanpb«U*» Fnnch Bbrlno Sluap. 

IJiwCiiHlvainrf.ir Jiilr. |i*ce»l.) 



Btwap ud Wool In Um Unltwd Sutes. 

Tbo fupeiinteiideiit oT tbe trnimi bo* furnidied Ike 
Katiooul lotell^enoer with the rblloiring tabular viev of 
Uio number of sbeap In eacb State and Tviritor? hi IBM, 
Bs relnnied ^tj the ceiinii Uken In that jcar, and alio 
ttie namber of ponndi or wool cl1ppe<l in each State and 
Territory, according to tba wme ;«tani(. To tbit we 
hare added a colnoin ahowlng tlie amonnt of wool per 
b«td. In poooda, ooBoea «ud Imndredlha of oihmm <n 
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1. tt prercnlinteT wblcli falh from raatlng on or 
near the lurf^ce, and mdcra the aoD drj enaii|b to bt 
work«l or plowed at all timet. 

2. Bf rendering the aoit poroni or aponcf , U takea Id 
water without flooding In timo of nin. and gtTci It off 
again gradnall; Id time of drontb. 

S. By preventing adhealun and anlitlng pulveriaatlon, 
tt allows tbe root! to paw ftvcly throngfa all part* of tb* 
■oil. 

I. By IkcllUattng tbe mixture of manure ihrongb lh« 
jinlTeriied portions, it greatly Incretsei It* value txA 
efibet. 

5. It allowa water falUng on Ihe sorliico to pan down- 
ward, carrying with It any ftrtilizlng mbttaDcei, (accar- 
bonlc add and immonia,) qntU they are arreitcd by the 
abaorptioB of the loll. 

6. It abitractt In a almllar manner the heat contained 
In fklling raine, thui warming tbe «A\, the water diicharg. 
ed by draln-moulhi being many dcgreea colder than ordi- 
nary rslm. 

7. The IncreaKd porosity of the aoH renders it a more 
perftct noD-oonductoT of beai, and tho roots of planti 
are leM Ii^Jured by fireeting In winter. 

e. Thenme eanae admits tbe entrance of alr.'IkcilU 
tating tbe decomposllion of enriching portion* of ilia 
■oil. 

0. By admitting early plowing, cmp* may be enwn 
early, and an Increased amonnl reaped in coiwaqucnce. 

10. It economiico labor, by allowli^ tbe work to gnon 
at all times, withonl Interraption ft'om aurpltia water in 
spring, or fVom a hard baked soil in summer. 
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Unitod States Ag, Society. 

The NaiioDal Ag. Gonyention. the call for which wta 
noticed in our last no., met at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tioUf Washbgton city, on the 24th June. 

There were present at the organization 151 delegates, 
viz: From New- Hampshire, 8; Termont, 8; Haasacha- 
s<;tt8, 25; Rhode Island, 8; Connecticut, 4; New-Tork, 
20; New. Jersey, 2; Pennsylyania, 5; Delaware, 6; Ma- 
land, 23; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 1; Louisiana, 2; 
Ohio, 12; Kentudcy, 2; Tenneasee, 8; Indiana, 1; Illi- 
nois, 2; Arkansas, 1; Michigan, 4; Texas, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 2; District of Columbia, 11. 

Judge Frederick Watts, of Pennsylvania, was appoint- 
ed temporary chairman, and the Convention was perma- 
nently organized by the choice of the following officers*. 

PaESiDRNT— Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts. 

Vic«-Peesid«ht8— Henry Wager, of New-Tork; 
Frederick Watto, of Penn. ; Wm. F. Hunter, Ohio ; Chas. 
B. Calvert, of Md. ; Geo. W. Nesmitb, of N. H. ; Jno. 
▲. Throckmorton, of Ya.; H. K. Burgwyn, of N. C; 
T. J. Rusk, of Texas; J. D. Doty, of Wisconsin. 

SscaxTARiE»— B. P. Johnson, New-Tork; William 
S. King, of R. I.; J. B. De Bow, La.; J. A. Warder, 
Ohio. 

A business committee, consisting of one from eacfh 
State and Territory, was appointed, who subsequently 
reported a constitution for a National Assocbtion, which, 
after discussion and amendment, was adopted, as fol- 
lows: 

coKtrrruTioM. 

8«c. 1— The iiame of this anociatioQ shall bo " The Uuited States 
Agricnltand Society." 



Sec 9— The society shall eoiisist of all wieh persons as shall siguify 
to any oiBcer of the society a wish to become a member, and who 
alkali pay two doUais to the treasurer of the society, and a like sum 
aittioaJly hereafter, of delegates from the State agricullaral societies 
ill the Slates aivt Territories aiid District of Cdambia, who may be 
appointed lo attend the annual and otlier meetings of the society, and 
who shall pay the like sum, and also of such honorary membert as 
flie society may see ftt to eleet. Eaoh nember shall be entitled to 
receive a jouniid or publicaiion of said society, containing an ac- 
count of its proceedings trnd such additional matter as shall be deem« 
ad worthy of publicaiion, free from any expense except postage. 
Twenty •fire dollars shall entitle any one to the |Mrivileges of life mem- 
bership and exempt him fkom any mrnuat taxation. 

owiCBia. 

Seo^d— The officers of this society shall be a President, a Vice. 
President from each Slate and Territory in the Union, and from the 
Disirict of Columbia, a Treasurer, a Correspoudmg Secretary, a 
Itecording Secretary, mtd a Board of Agriculture, to consist oi three 
inemliers from euJi State, Territory, and (he district of Columbia, 
to be appointed by the Executive ConMoittee of the societies of such 
8lale«, Territories, Jkc, and where there be no such State societies, 
lo be appointed by the Bxecutive Coenmhtee of this soeiety. The 
President of the society shall be^ «t. qfieio^ a member and t^esidaut 
of this boaid and of the Executive Committee. 

Dtrriu ov omens. 

Hie Presideut shall hava a goneral superimendeiiee of all the af- 
/airs of the society. In case ofhis death nr inability to discharge the 
fnncticMis of this office, the Board of Agriculture shall select a Viee- 
Prrsideiri to act m his stead, and ototlted with the same power, and 
«hall perform the same duties as the Presideiii witil the next aimnal 
elect ion. 

¥ie*.Prtnd»nis-At shall be their duty to advance all the objects of 
the association, in tlieir several dislricis: to explain to agriculturists 
Iha character and ofcjfeeti of this asaociation, and endeavor to obtain 
their co-operation and support; to watch the advance of practical 
agricultare, and to make liiKywn the results of the same, by reporter 
otherwise, ftom year to year. 

Board ^ ilgrietfllwr e— It shall be the duty of this Board to watch 
the interests of agrieulmre, as they are or may be affiscted by the 
legislation of the country, and to make such reports, memorials and 
recoinmciidations as may advance the cause of agriculture, and lo 
promote and diffuse agrksultoral knowledge ; to examine, niM when 
necessary, report upon the practicability of eslaUishing agricaltural 
icboolii, colleges, and model farms ; to Mt forth the advantages of 
fegriciiftural and geological sarrey^ and to show the importsuce of 
the spplicaiiou of oeieHco to s^culture; to represent through theif 
nportt the rtlatkMi of our agnetiliora to that of foroiga oouuries, 



and to eadearor to obtam mfimaaUoo from sneh eoaatriea; to 
out the advantage of imrodncuig any new staples, seeds, and plimii; 
to obtafai, so far as practicable, annoal statistical retains of the eon* 
ditioti of agriculture throughout the different Stalea— all which iofor- 
mation shall be published by saki society, and form part of its traaa- 
actions. 

TAs £z»etiis«« Cemmslfss shall transact the general bosineas of 
the society; it shall consist of fivo persoDB, who shall designate th« 
time and place for exhibiUous, regulate the expenditBrea, and take 
such supervisory charge of the busineas of the society as flsaybesl 
promote iu interests. This body shall elect its ownchainnaa. Tkree 
members shall constitute a qooram. 

I V M s wr sr — The Treasurer shall keep an accoont of aD sieneya, 
and shall pay bills only after they hav« been audited bv the C esiea - 
ponding and Reoordhig SecfClanes. and a member of the ExccutiTa 
Committee, and countersigned by the Plresideut ol the Society or ike 
Chainnan of the ExecuUve Committee. 

Csr. Scrrstory^The duty of this officer shaU be to eatrmpuBA with 
persons interested iu agriculture ; at each stated meeting be shall read 
sueh portions of hiv correspondence as may be of general interest; 
and ii shall be his duty to carry out and advocate the views of the 
Board of Agriculture hi obtaining, arranging, and pobltslung any ki- 
formatlon tAcy may desire to have laid before the agricultacal com. 
mutiity. 

ThM Rte. aterttarf shall keep a leoord of the mmttlesof (ho soeieiy, 
and of its Executive Committee. 

8ec«4.>-Tbe annual meetijigs of the society shaU be held M ihe 
city of Washington, on the first Weduesoay of February, in csmIi 
year, when all the officers of the society for the ensuhig year shall be 
elected by ballot. The Executive Cobmiftee shall be eonpeiei*, 
with the approbation of the society, to smohit occasional um 
to be held at other points. Fifteen members riiall constitme a < 
for business. 

Sec. 5.— -This constitution may be altered at any annna. »«^«.w 
by a vole of two-thirds «Mf the members in anendancc, provided noc 
MK than' fifty be preaent« 

The following cflieecs were then elected: — 

PnssiDKRT— Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachnaetls. 

VicR-Pmasn>BiiTs— Enekid Holmes, Maine ; George W. Nesniik, 
New-Hampshire ; Henry Stevens, Barnet, Vl.: B. Y. Prendi, Mass; 
Josiah Chapin, R. I.: S. D. Hubbavd, Coim.; Henry Wager, N. Y.; 
Thomas Hancock, N. J.; Frederick Wans, Penn.; Peter W. Can- 
My, Dei.; W.D. Bowie, Md.; George W.P. Custis, Va.: IL K. 
BuTEwyn, N. C; John Witherspoou, 8. C; lltonws Stocks, Ga^ 
R. Jones, Ala.; Alex. H. Beqnees, Miss.; A- B. Roman, LsL; F. 
Kinsman, Ohio; R. Mallory, Kentucky; Dr. John Shelby, Tennessee 
John L. Ro!)iiMon, la. ; B. A. Douglass, HI. ; David R. AicbBaaa, 
Missouri: T. B. Fluruoy, Ark.; James L. Cougar, Mick.; Dr. Siiai. 
moiia Baker. Florida ; T. A. Rusk, Texas; W. P. Coolbangh, Iowa: 
James D. Doty. Wis. ; Kilbom W. Boggs, CaL ; J. P. CaSan, Sin. 
of Columbia; S. M. Baird, New-Mexico; Alex. Ramsay, Minnrsn 
ta: Joseph Uine, Oregon; Josenh L. Hayes. Utah. 

EzBcunvs CoMMi-rrBB— C. B. Calvert, Md.; J.A.tmg, N. Y.s 
Dr. A. L. Elw)n, Pa. ; W. B. Newton. Ya. ; J. D. TVeska, Wis. 

CowaspoBDiKO SscnsTAnT-^)attiel Leo. 

RscoBDino SscBXTABT^Robert G. Walker. 

TRXAsvRjta— WilUam Selden. 

The basinesi oommittee teported n reeolntioii aating 
of Congress the establishment of s Bnreaa of Agiieid» 
tnre, which was discussed at great length by Messrs. Gen- 
try, of Tenn; Douglass, of IllinoSs; Henry, of ITashing- 
ton; Holcomb, of Delaware; and others so m e of the 
speakers preferring that the sub|ect of Agricoltnre slioali 
be made a branch of the Smithsonian Institution, instead 
of an independent department of gpremment. Tbe re* 
solution was finally so modified as to ask Cof^^ren to do 
what in its wisdom it should deem most expedient fi»'tbt 
interests of Agriculture, and thus modified, waa adopted. 

Previous to adjournment, after a three days ■eeaiofa, 

the delegates in a body, yjdted the President t»f the IJ. 

States. The President was addressed on the part of flit 

delegates, by Col. Wilder, to which he made a brief and 

pertinent reply. 

•ei 

Applicatiov or GuAiro.— C. M. Ho^ey, a skilful eal. 

tiTator at Boston, who *' finds a Tast difference in fawor 

of this manure over stable dung, costing twice the amoiint 

of the guano,'' has found much to depend on the nfon 

of its application. Most of the failures In our compstfa* 

tively dry and hot climate, are the resnlt of applying too 

late. He spreads it on the ground very early in the eprla^, 

so as to become thoroughly dissolved by tbe rains. A 
wet time should be chosen, and the sur&ce of the eAHh 
disturbed, [by raking or harrowliv,] so as to bury and 
mix It. 
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. The aimiuil exhibition of the Venaont State Agricnl- 
tnral Societyi will be held at Ratlaod on the Ut, 2d, 
and 3d days of September, 1852. 

An area of forty acreS; of convenient access, near the 
Tillage of Butland, will be enclosed for the exhibition — 
embracing a pleasant grove, fresh running water, inter- 
Tale and rolling sward land, and suitable structures for 
the accommodation of all, without charge, who wish to 
participate in the exhibition. 

Persons honoring the Society with their presence on 
the occasion, will have opportunity for inspecting choice 
cattle of the various improved breeds; Suffolk and oth- 
er valuable breeds of swine ; large numbers, and unrival- 
led representatives of French Merino, German Merino, 
Spanish Merino, and Saxony sheep— and Termont hor- 
ses, in all their variety and excellence. For the purpose 
of showing the general action and carriage, and the speed 
of horses, a well graded trotting course, within the en- 
closure, will be prepared, and stated occanons will be de- 
signated for trials of action and speed. 

A Mechanic's and Manufacturers' Hall, of ample di- 
mensions, will be erected, in which all productions in 
those branches of industry may be advantageously shown. 
It is designed to give prominence to this part of the exhl- 
iion. 

. Works of art and of taste, household manufactures, 
and the like, will have a suitable place for display. 

The Society will be addressed by William S. Kino, 
£sq., on the afternoon of the first day — ^by Hon. Will- 
iam H. Skwaso, on the afternoon of the second day, and 
by other gentlemen, at various times during the exhibi- 
tion. 

Ari-angements have been made with all the railroads 
of the state, with the Saratoga & Washington, the Troy 
& Boston, and Ogdensburgh Railroad, and the Cham- 
plain Steamboat Comjiany, by which passengers will be 
carried to and from the exhibition at one-half the usual 
price — and animals and articles free, at the risk of owners. 
. Extensive arrangements will be made at Rutland for 
the accommodation of visitoi'S; and those who may fail 
to procure lodgings there, will be readily accommodated 
at the numerous stations on the lines of railroad center- 
ing at Rutland. 

Gentlemen from the States and fVom the Canadas, are 
cordially invited to participate in the exhibition. 

Communications may be addressed to J. A. Beck- 
WTTH, Corresponing Secretary of the Tt. State Ag. Soc., 
ICiddlebury, Yt. FacnnicK Holbrook, Prest. 

J. A. Beckwith, Sec'y. 

»•« 
Tb0 Vanap TtaAmlM Bottir* 

The Gardener's Chronicle furnishes an excellent arti- 
cle on the causes which effect the quality of milk and 
batter, and suggests chemical inquiry for ascertaining 
aeveral unknown points. The *' tnmep taste" is sus- 
pected to arise from the cream being raised in ao iaipore 
atmosphere, at too low a iemperatura, and is conse- 
gently a peculiar acidity of milk nol yet satisfaciorily 
Investigated by chemistry. The fiteis addoced lo proof 



Or i^xnej aad cases an related where dairy hoaats^sik 
Jceted to Ibul air, rendered butter unfit for eating, aU 
tliOQgh oader the care of good dairy maids, in one of 
which all had taste was reaefed at tbe ihrst fifanrBinf i 
by pladog the uuXk in a clean room in the house, after 
the removal of the carpet, and in the other by drainioi 
the ponds which caused the bad air. Close stables and 
foul gas from the breath of cows and other causes, are 
supposed to'contribate largely to a bad flavor* 

We have fed rata bagea largely to nllcbcowa. wSttenl 
prodociog a tnmep taste, by means of the following 
precantioDSr-^l. Good airy ventilation to bnildlng ao4 
yards. 8. Feeding aOer milking, (and it is said to b« 
stni better if directly after rnminating, but this weliaTe 
not tried.) 8. Thorough cleanline» of vess^and daily 
bnflding. 4. Working out CTery paitfcle of baitermitt 
as early as practicable, as it is in this that tbo ol^tioar 
able fiavor chiefly resides. 

We cannot give tuU weight to the reasonings of the 

writer in the Gardener's Chronicle, although the canan 

therefai specffled, contribute very largely to the nnik* 

Torable result ; to test this point fVirthef , let cows be 

fed with tumeps at varions tfanes in autumn, ulitfe raa^ 

ning at large in open pastures, and let the experiment 

be TariouiAy performed with and without thepreeaultott 

named in the last paragraph abore, and w« have no 

doubt something important may be learned or eitablisbe4. 

• •• 

Beawy Otop of Rnta Bacwk 

JoBV T. Andrews, of West Cornwsll, Ct., furnishes 
the Genesee Farmer an account of his ruta baga crop, 
yielding at the rate of 1600 bushels, or 41 } tons per acre, 
and remarks that for much of the little he knows of 
farming, he is indebted to the Albany Cultivator, Gene- 
see Farmer, and Working Farmer. His ruta baga land 
was a heavy soil, originally yielding but half a ton of hay 
per acre. Twenty loads of manure were applied pej 
acre, but the resulting potato crop was a failure. The 
next year it was plowed and nuinured in a different style, 
as follows: — ^First, 12 inches deep, with 20 loads of ma- 
nure ; then, after a few weeks, 40 loads of manure and 
seven inches deep. It was then harrowed and plowed, 
and harrowed and plowed, till the manure was thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. Furrows, twenty-seven inches 
apart, were then strewed with a mixture of hen-manure, 
night-soil, ashes and gypsum* TM ftnrows were then 
reversed, leaving ridges over this last manure. The crop 
was sown the 20th June— the weeds destroyed as soon as 
up — and the roots harvested 6th November. The leaves 
covered the whole ground when i^lly grown. 

This may seem like a large applteation of manure, but 
a little.calculation will show that 80 loads per acre, work- 
ed in a foot deep, form only an eighteenth part of the 
soil, and every load doubtless produced its full eflbct, and 
was not lost. Triple this amount of manure is often ap- 
plied and worked into garden borders and beds, for rais- 
ing* melons, and Tegetables, and a high degree of suoceas 
usually iollowa such copious mannring. 

There is no doubt that the large crop of roots was 
Tery much Indebted to the thorough admixture of the 
manure and soil by means of the repeated plowings ani) 



ase, thfit iniik has the turmp Uuh whether cows get 

tnrnepa, mta-bagas, maq|pskl w«nel| canoISi potatoas» < harrowing!; an operation cTcn mora indifpeiiiable on a 
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Mftvr Boil nch if the one thtm naned, ttaMi on one cf 
a more friable texture, yei abeohitely reqnltite to bqCli. 
It is ibe neglect of this alUfanportant part of good calti^ 
fatkm that hu indnoed many to place the limit of profl- 
lible mamtring arach lower tiuta t^ belft practioe would 
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Indelmlto Statamanta. 



Half the Taloe of agricultural papers is lost for want 
af accuracy la writers. Aa kiteresting Btatement of the 
Use of spent tan-bark lately appeared in one of onr best 
agrlcnltnral periodicals, In which we are informed, that 
a tanner made ''a pile" of this material, mixed with 
^ his refnse hair, horns, pieces of skin,'' kc., and by 
the addition of '^ a few dollars worth" of " somechcmi* 
cal substance" to induce fermentation, the whole was 
reduced to good manure. It was applied to five acres 
of sandy soil, so sterile '* as hardly to produce a blade 
of grass,'' and in two years the field yielded, with ordi- 
nary cultivation, $250 worth of root crops. 

Whether *Uhe pile" contained a barrow load or a 
•hip load^-whether '' his" refuse hair, kc, was tea 
pounds or ten tons, the accumulatioa -of one week or of 
one year— we are not informed; neither can we know 
what material la meant by " some chemical substance," 
whether aatafiatida, aWohol, sal ammonia, corrosive sub- 
limate, or something else. Nor can we Judge by any 
degree of shrewdness, whether the price was such that 
the " few dollar^ would give us a pound or a ton. 

Kow, it requires about two hundred and fifty ordinary 
blades of grass to weigh an ounce ; and sapposlng by a 
liberal allowance that "scarcely a blade" means ten 
blades, or the twenty-fifth part of an ounce, it was cer- 
tainly a great achievement to increase this to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars worth. But unfortunately we 
hare ho data for determining whether this was not whol- 
ly accomplished by the " horns, hair, and skin," which 
might have amounted to 80 tons, or largely by the as- 
idstance of the "^^hemical substance,** which might 
have been three tons of lime, or three tons of sulphate 
of lime, or a few pounds of some more costly and pow- 
erful substance. 

We advert to this Bul>{ect merely to show the little 
talue of statements whose basis is not accurate weighing 
or measuring. 

OoMMotftont Slala Ag* 8ociaty. 

We see by the papers that a State Ag. Society was 
Organized at New Haven on the 22d of June. The fol- 
lowing is the list of ofllcers chosen, viz: 

6am'l D. Habberd, of MMdlelown, Pfsidtmt. 

C. H. Pond, Pj-Mt N. fUvcn Co. Ag . goeittlf. 

Normaia Porter, " Hortrord Co. " 

\V. Alexmirter, " Whidliam Co. » 

P. T. Knnium, " Fairfield Co. " 

D.C WhHilesey « Litchfield Co. « 

Chw. B. PhdM " Grspim-oodi ** 

Chafl. Habbai^ « MkklleMX Co. " Vict-PmitUnlt 

C€t. StcrMayy— Henry A. Dyer, of Bmoklyii. 

Jlte. &creter«— Charles \y. Elliott of New Haven. 

7Wa$wr«r — Geo. BrJMley, jr., Hartford. 

D ii wtt wM Jamea T. PcaiL Hanfoid county, Cbaa.RoliiBfon, New 
Haven co., Aaa Hobbard. Middlesex eo., James M. Cunisf, Tollaiid 
eo, T. 8. Gold. Ljtchfield'eo., Cbas. B. Ayer,N. f.ondoiieo., Thomas 
JL Mead, Fairfield ea, George A. Payne, WindlMni co. 

WiHTf a Bablet. — A writer In the Genesee Farmer, 
hi Indiana, states that he has raised this grain at the rate 
•f 70 buahekpcr acre. 



b^piMia about Pooltfy'* 



Eds. GvLTiTAToa — ^I have been a constant reader of 
your valuable work, the Cultivator, for the last eighteen 
months, but, ia that time, I have not seen any statemeni 
of the profit of fowls when kept exclusively for eggs, 
with one exception. In the April number, 1851, Chester 
Moses says, " he keeps from 600 to 700, and they pro- 
duce annually 100 eggs ; each he also says they are allow- 
ed to range unconftned." 

Now Mr. Editor, this is considerably below my Idea of 
the general average of the number of eggs capable of belqg 
produced by one hen of the common variety, if confined 
to a reasonable space or plat of green pasture, say one 
acre, and fed with grain and all other things needful, 
with plenty of good running water. 

Dr. J. C. Bennett, in his poultry book, page 206, says 
200 is the average number annually. The question I 
wish to come at is, are both these statements correct, and 
is the difference accounted for In the difi*erent manage- 
ment, one fiock running at large, and the other confined. 

How much land in good pasture, should be given toaa 
hundred hens, when they are allowed what grain they 
wish. 

Are cocks necessary In a fiodc of hens, where eggs for 
the market Is the only object! Who is right, Mr. Moses 
or Dr. Bennett? 

About what is the average price of eggs in Kew-Tork 
annually? How many hens should be kept together for 
health when allowed any desirable quantity of pastuia 
to range In? 

If you would inform me in respect to the above m- 
quiries through the medium of your very valuable papeT| 
you will very much oblige me and others in this region 
of country. 

I think of going Into the above business extenrively, 
if the information which I seek shall be favorable. 1 
widi, however, to keep on the safb side of the specula- 
tion, and be well assured in respect to the matter before 
taking the first step. 

We shall have, in a few months, a continuous line of 
railroad from this place, (Hudson,) to New- York, al- 
most; and could send eggs to that market or Boston, 
very quick and safe. H. B. CuAiiBERLAia. Hudson^ 
SummU coy. July, 1862. 
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SoAKivo TcajCBP Seed ih Fish Oil. — Moore's New- 
Yorker furnishes acomrounlcation, showing how two Aim- 
dred dollars were saved in one year, by means of an af- 
ricultural paper, which pointed out the remedy of fish 
oQ against the tumep fly, and by which means a large 
crop was completely saved, white aH others In the nelgfa- 
borhood were destroyed. The seed was soaked 48 bosrs, 
and then rolled in aslies. 



Yalub of Cabbots.^-J. W. Lincoln, of Mass., wha 
has for many years used the oarroi largely for feeding liia 
domestic animals, including swine, and who has mada 
some accurate expe rimen ts In conneetioa therewith, is aa 
thoroughly convinced of their value, thai he has been in 
the practioe of purohadog the sttrplns carrots of hia 
osighboipi at ftine doUart a ton. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Win F«iic6B| Ac 

Xds. Cultiyatob — ^I am desiroM for loromiAUon on 
•ereral sobjecto, whidi I tbink irill be interesting tonumy 
of your readers. I hops tbat yov or some of your cor- 
lespondentSi will be kind enoiif h to gire aostrers to the 
following queries: Wiek Fkxci^— What sise of wire is 
ttow considered best in respect to strength and durabili- 
ty? (1.) Might not the lower wires be snuJler than the 
upper. What plan of making it is generally adopted as 
being best? (2.) Is wire for this purpose made in the 
U. States, and at what prioe per ton can it be had, and 
where? (8.) Wkathir Boaid — In cottage designs, 
published occasionally in the CuUivstor, the weather- 
tomrd appears to be put on perpendicularly, fantead of 
Iiorisontallyi as formerly. Is the perpendicular better, 
•r cheaper, or more durableT What width and thick- 
ness of plank, and how put on? (4.) C. M. Sy^vm 
Oro9€, North Carolina^ May 10. 

<1.> We have used No. 7 wire for the upper and lower 
wirss, and No. 9 for the intermediate, where less strength 
firom less exposure is required- If of the best telegraph 
irire, cattle estinot break them. 

(2.) Figursi and description of the mode of constmct- 
log wire fences were given in a bite number of this Joar- 
bal. 

(8.) We cannot give the de^red information, except 
Oat we believe good wire fer this purpose is kept at most 
•f the principal agricultuna warehouses hi our cities. 

(4.) Vertical weather boards, matched and battened, 
make not only a more durable siding, but being thidcer 
and completely excluding the air, form a warmer cover- 
ing from the cold of winter, as well as shut out the heat 
of summer. If nailed on the horizontal timbers of the 
building placed near each other., an inch and a fourth, or 
an inch and a half, are sufficiently thick. But if, as 
sometimes occurs in small buildings, or in wings of large 
onecy the only thnbers are the plates and sills, they should 
be two inches thick, and need not be matched, but bat- 
tened on the J^nts, both outside and inside. On the in- 
wr taattens, the lathing is nailed. This oonstHutes a very 
MlisAantial and good exterior covering for a bouse. The 
width Is not essential, but sbeuhl aot exeeed a foot, and 
dMMild be unllbrm. The battens nay noteseeed aalneh la 
thicknea, nor three inches wide. All are put oo with 

«dla» £d. 
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Zaois of Plum Oropa. 

I should Kke to ask whether any of your numerous 
•orrespondenta can give a cause why some very thrifty 
^Qm trees of difibreat sorts blossom well, and when the 
fmitgets about half grown, they all fiill off. They are 
perfectly clean and free from canker, and always have 
been. They are itom six to eight years growth . Robbxt 
SAXroRD. Clinton, Oneida eo., N. Y., May 15, 1852. 

This is unquestionably caused by the sting of the cur- 

«Qlio, the small beetle whose crescent-like marks on the 

surface of the young fruit, distinguish it from any other 

depredator. For a full description of its habits, and of 
the remedies, our correspondent Is referred to any late 
ilandard work on fruits, and to former numbers and 
Tolumes of the Cultivator. £i>. . 



Ghnrget in 

Ens. CoLTiVATOR— In answer to further fnquiries as 
to the Garget In milch cows, I can say that I have used 
the garget root, or pokeweed as It is commonly called, 
(Phytolacca decandra,) with succes. A piece of the 
root ss Urge as a kernel of com, ghren whh their food, 
cut fine, and fed twice a week, has always proved suc- 
cessful in two or three weeks. B. H. H. Morris, A", 
r., Juiy 12, 1852. 

Z>omMtlo lliecmomatsnu 

ViKBBBM. Editors — Will you please inform me whctlier 
there is such an instrument as a cream thermometer to 
be had. I wish one to try the cream in the churn before 
churning; I do not like the common thermometer, as tt 
is too complicated and difficult to dean and subject to 
fnjury. 

I have written to A. B. Allen of New-Tork« and he 
says he knows of no such thing. 

I think it ought to be one with the scale marked on 
the tube, and so protected as to make It durable and 
eawly cleaned. 

If such an instrument could be had, I think it would 
soon come into general use, as it would emphatically be 
one of our labor saving instruments. C. H. Powsll. 
Poughk€tp$i€, May 22, 1852. 

We give the above inquiry an insertion, with the hope 
that it may attract the attention of some of our manu- 
facturers, not knowing of any such instrument In market. 
For ordinary purposes, however, thermomoter churns 
may obviate its necessity. Chemists, who find it neces* 
sary to determine fVequently the temperature of liquids, 
some times employ a thermometer, the scale of which has 
a hinge Joint Just above the bulb, so as to be folded back 
or upwards, leaving the bulb entirely bare and exposed, 
whenever it b to be plnng<sd into the liquid. Such an 
instrument would doubtless be fVequontly found quite 
convenient in various domestic operations, snch as the 
management of milk, cream, the manufacture of cheese, 
butter, &c., and lead to the removal of much of the 
gueu work which now so greatly retards accurate, skit* 
ful, and successful ikrming and home economy. Ens. 

■ e> 



Znatrmaent for Milking^ 

Ens. CouiVAtOB— I take this method of applying t» 
you for information concerning aa article for milking 
cows. There is a <' cow milker'' for sale hi New-York 
city, but I have not seen it recommended by any agrt> 
cultural work. If you know anything eonoeming them, 
yon will confer a favor on one of your readers, by ia« 
forming him. D. MiddiHown, N, Y., Mmy 2», 186& 

We do not know the nature or operation of the instnt* 
meat referred to by our correspondent. If H consbts 
of titbe§, which are thrust into the orifice for the flow of 
the milk, and held there by gutta-percha cases, we would 
advise him to have nothing to do with it, as using it a 
few times so opens the orifice that the milk will run of 
its own aooord and waste, whenever the bag beoomesdi* 
tended. We have known this method of withdrawing 
the milk to be used thirty years ago, and sinoe, and alp 
wayawMt tlu result. So. 
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Faiatlaff TIa Bflobu 

Id your July uoinber, D. Tomliksoh inquires re^>ect. 
|ng the use of paint on tin roofs. If the atmoiphere is 
auificlently dry to present mat, they do not reqjaire paint, 
ss a painted tin roof will retain the heat, and cause the 
sleeping roonis in the attic to be much wanner than with 
the bright tin, on the principle of radiation. If the at. 
mosphere is damp, to caufie rust, the paint will adhere 
better after the tin is partially oxydize<l, than when pain^ 
ed on the smooth surface. Tours, S. G. Gilbert. Nno- 
York, July 9, 1862. 

On this subject the Scientific American says r— It all 
depends upon the climate. In the interior of our coun- 
try there is no necessity for painting tin roofs, but near 
the sea-board there is a positive necessity for so doing. 
In Kew-Tork, tin exposed to the .rains and mists, with- 
out any paint or other covering, soon oxydizes — the iron 
soon appears through the tin. The reason why this is 
so, is owing to saline matter being brought from the ocean 
with our eastern winds. In the Island of Britain, where 
there is such a moist saline atmosphere, the farmers never 
feed salt to their cattle; but, at the same time, the 
Ikrmers there cannot use tin for roofing — it rusts in a few 
days. In the interior of our country, whero the atmos- 
phere is free from saline matter, we have noticed that 
there was but little use in painting tiu rooft. ObservS' 
tion is the only way to acquire correct information about 
such things. In our city it would be better if tin roofs 
wero not painted for at least six months after they were 
put on. Tin, when new and handled by the roofers, is 
greasy, which prevents the paint (unless a great quanti- 
to of turpentine be used, which spoils it) from adhering 
to the tin, and it soon wears off. The exposure, before 
painting, also, serves to bite into the tin, and affords a 
good ground for the more intimate union of the paint 

with the metal. 
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Qrofaaid Osms. 



Eds. Ccltiyatoe— Tour correspondent H. B. H., Bris- 
tolvUle, Ohio, asks in the July number of your Journal, 
respecting the yalne of Dactylig glomerata (Orchard 
Grass.) 

I have tried this, very thoroughly, for several years, 
and I shall never, with tho utmost care in its extermination, 
recover entirely flrom Its effects. I was led to use it from 
Its reputation in doing well wider trees. The difficvlty 
Is to make it come in cven/y; the most careful sowing 
and the greatest quantity of seed will not produce a sod. 
It oomes in sparsely and irregularly, hi bunches or tufts; 
and as it matures earlier than cither red clover, timothy, 
or red top, it must be eui before these grassesare ready, 
whidi pretentt its being coibined with them for Imj 
fields. 

The only manner In whioh I can eonoelvv of Its being 
wed advantageonsly, is sown by itself at the rate of one 
to two MidU/s to the acre, and never allowed to seed, 
l>nt cnt two or three times a year for soilhig. It is very 
early, and makes a strong nntrlcions, but not close or 
abnndant pasture, and if aUowed to seed, gradually over- 
mns, in single spires or stools, one's whole place. My 
kwn is very much injured in this way, and the roots 
being stocky and long, they are dilDcQtt to dcstref . 



My ezperieaoe, and thai ^ mj noiidihers^ (whono 
fields have suffered from my seeds wafted over,) is very 
mnch opposed to it. It makes very coarse hay. H. W. 
S. FitkkiU landing, Ju^ 6,165:1. 
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hdtumntkm Wanted. 



BVBiriNO LlMC VOR AoniCULTtJEAL PunPOSKS. — ^I W19& 

for information as to the best mode of burning lime for 
agricultural purposes. I want directions as to the method 
of building a kiln— the most durable material to build ft 
of— also the difference between what Is called a perpetual 
kiln, that is one In which a constant fire is kept. I will 
have to use wood for fuel. I wish to build a kiln thai 
will hold say 1,000 bushels, and want to know the shape 
and dimensions. What is the cost per bushel for burning 
Ume? Answers to the above, or any other questions in 
regard to lime, or the mode of applying H, win much 
oblige a seeker after improvements. Isaac A. Clamx. 
Jfarton, N. F., June 17, 1852. 

m ^ 

A»TisiA* WsL&s.— Where can I gel a (Kientific. and 
practical Artesian well borer? What la the espenae of 

I have a well about 12 or 18 feet deep, aad would liks 
to bore for water in H, but do not know where io get aa 
experienced man, or the tools, or the lobe. If I eovlA 
be successful in finding a bountiful supply of water^ I 
have no doubt sevwal of onr neighbors would ^ve em- 
ployment to a sucoessftil man. The soil here is genen^ 
ly clayey or gravel. £uas A. Baowv. JftsMrt/l^ 
Jfoft/gosiery cc, N, F., July 9, 1852. 

Ghakoiko thk Growth or Horhs. — ^I have a yok« 
of valuable three year old steers. One bom of one of 
them, lops about three Inches at the pobt below the 
level of the other. If you or any of your oom»pon- 
dents will inform me of any way that I can bring Iba 
horn up to a level with the other, without endangering 
the life of the horn, I shall feel very much obliged. K. 
W. Moore. West Turin, Levfii co., N, F. 

The vsi ot ORLSAcaSD Asbbs^— -I hav« hetetafoM 
received a heavy addition to my eropt of grMs, in cq» 
•equenee of using nnleached aahes, bvi aa aol Mlisilei 
whether the use of them dees not tend to impoverish tfaa 
land, and sbonld be glad to have some one of asoee «ifr 
pecieace reply to such a qneatioii« 

My method of using them has been to sow them or tbt 

old sward In the spring, at the rate of about 15 bushels 

to the acre— doing nothing more than to sow them as eTeii> 

ly as convenient with a diovel. I have used thcu oa 

diflbrent soils, some of which has beengravelly and wana, 

and have reoeived the greatest benefit when I have put 

tliem on a soil wUch is rather oold and heavy, haviq^ a 

little day faitermixed. V.O, W. 

-.•«« 

Frrtilitt IV Clovkr Roots. — R. W. Currier in. 
forms us In the Granite Farmer, that he has found hj 
experience, that the roots of a good thickf y sown crop 
of doveri by two years' rotting, is worth as much as IS 
or 15 loads of manure. 

Salt ior Oattlb. — The Prairie Farmer asserts fVoai 
experience, that in the malarious region of the 
more disease mnjbe prevented by saltamohg cattle, 
by any other one thing. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



9ta HuTOKT or thb RMaroRjawa ov Momaxcxt or FtJUtcB, 
by A. Dt LMmmijie. Vol. II., Haiper ft Brothers, New.YorlC. 

Tbe first rolame of this work baB been for some ttme 
before tbe public, and bas been reed vlth avidity by Iot- 
era of tbe grapbic style in wblch it is written. In vivid 
deliaeation of dbaracter, and lifelike portraitsre, La- 
KAmanum baa few equals; bnt as a historian be lacks sys- 
tem. Witb the fervor of a poet, and tbe impetaoeity of 
an enthnsiasty be buizieB the reader from one aoane io 
•aotber, to find Jnsi what be has previously advertised 
lay concealed there. As a wbole, the work shows too 
nracb prejadioe, and too little jndgmeni«-«xbibita tbe 
power of " first impressions^ to sway tbe reason and pre- 
Teat that impartiality which the historian owes to hiamb- 
jeet and tbe age. ■ ■ 

liOinos I^ASOB AMD THB LoKiMW PooB, by Hcory Bbyhew. 

Harper k Brolberai New- York. 
Part 19 of this publication is on our table. It places hi 
its true light, ihe situation of tbe laboring classes in tbe 
great metropolis of the world. The statistics and infor- 
mation here presented, are fearAil evidences of the 
wretchedness and want that prevails in crowded cities; 
and one wonders that where inducements to crime and 
vice are so grevt, so little actnally comes to light. 

HxitrKM* Nsw MoxTHLT Maoazucb. Huper ft B^othen, New- 
York. 

The July No. contains a beautifully Ulnstrated descrip- 
tion of the United States Armory, at Springfield, Mass., 
by Jacob Abbott. The article on Napoieoh and Bleak 
House are continued. All tbe departments of this Mag- 
azine are well sustained, and do credit to the enterprisfaig 
publishers, who are, by Its agency, spreading far and wide 
a ttterature which will leave an impress on its thousaads 
of readefB. 

A Nxw Ststbm op Fbskcq Orammab, containing the first part of 
the celebrated Grammar of Noel ft CiMi|iMi; by Sarah B. Say- 
more. Qaiper ft Brotbem, New- York. 
Tlie peculiarities of this Grammar are thus spoken of in 
tbe preface ; "It has been found that by tbe help of this 
work, tbe teacher from France, with but an imperflect 
knowledge of the English Langnage, can give lessons witb 
tbe most perfect accuracy, imparting the true pronunci- 
ation in a manner truly admirable and encouragfaigtothe 
learner, while the English and American find a complete 
■ystem of jconversat ion, embracing every variety of idiom, 
in tiie peculiar and familiar style of conveying instruction 
in this most popuUr language of Europe." 

BlsaB Hovn, by Charles Dickens. Harper ft BroOieA, NewYork. 
This work is being issued in numbers, In a neat and at- 
tractive style. It is not Decessary to commend tbe wri- 
tingB of an author so widely and favorably known as 
IhcKBHs. Hie stories have a moral^they are told with 
a purpose, and to some purpose. In common parlance, 
tlie last is always the best ; consequently every one who 
haa ever read Dickens, will read Bleak House. 

Tn Woms or ISmmtsi OLm, D.D. L.LJ>. Harper ft Brothers, 
Mew-YOTk. 

Tile reading public, and more especially the religions part 

of it, arc under obligationa to tbe pablisbers for theae 

Yolnmes of sermons and sketches. They will be found 



fall of thought, ezprtased In a dma and forcible maa- 
ner, and particuhirly suggestive to the young mind. 

Maxco PmVb Yovagu Atn> TiAVSLt; by Jaeob AMwtt. Bart 
per ft Brothers^ New- York. 

These are a series of books written for children, in a 
pleasing style. They contain a great amount of geograph- 
ical information, well set ofi'by a variety of incidents an4 
characters. The plates are finely executed, and add much 
to the value of the works. The following is tbe order of 
the series: 

1. Adventures in Wew-Tork. 

2. ** on the Erie Oaaal. 
8. <' in Maine. 

4. *' in Vermont. 

6. " in Boston. 

6. " at Springfield Armory. 

The above publications of Messrs. BAMPxm k BaoTB* 
BBS, are fbr sale by E. H. Pbasb & Co., of this city. 

Lottsll's LrriKO. Aox. E. Idttell ft Co, Ikatoa» 
We would not be deprived of tbe weekly visits of thia 
excellent publication, for any consuleration. The Eng. 
lish periodical press excels our own in depth of tbongbl 
and correctness of diction— iU Judgment is less impassion- 
ed and its opinion le» hasty. Littell's Living Age la* 
publishes such articles from foreign publications as are 
best suited to American taste, andalways serves its read« 
era with viands which do not spring from our own soil. 
Asa wholesome check upon the radicalism of the day ;.a4 
a strong incentive to thought; aa a means of iaformatioQ 
and education, this work stands foremoef in ita elasa. 



Tbiiiga in Albany Oomty. 

Ens. CoLTiVATOB— I have been thinking for some 
time that I would give you a short history of some mati 
ters m Albany county, as I have seen but little in rela- 
tion to our afiairs. Although we have been silent, yet 
we think we have some as good cattle and sheep as ou^ 
sister counties; for an example, I bought, a little mors 
than a year since, a French Merino buck lamb, which 
sheared for me 22^ pounds of wool, besides serving 104 
ewes, from which I raised 108 Iambs, and sold of this 
number 86 fbr $1,886. This shows conclusively that they 
must be pretty good. Again, I have Just sheared a 
French Merino ewe, a little more than a year old, which 
sheared 22 pounds. The buck and ewe named, I shall 
probably exhibit at tbe State Fair. 

I have a yoke of Devon twin oxen which have puzzled' 
many a man to tell which was the largest, or which Was 
the darkest colored, and finally to tell them apart in any 
way. The best judges in this county say they are tha 
closest match that they have ever seen. These also will 
be exhibited at the state fair. JosKpa C. Weepbh. 
Pr$ston Holiovf, July 8, 1852. 

To Make Cobb Starch. — ^The ripe grain mast ba 
mashed and ground to a fine meal, and then placed in a 
glazed mortar, and rubbed and triturated T\ilh a small 
qimntity of water, until all the corneous particles are 
broken down. It Is then to be transferred to a fine linen 
filter, washed, and expressed with successive portions of 
water. The liquid that passes through, must be allowed 
to stand for sixteen or twenty hours, for the sediment or 
starch to anhside, The water is then to be drawn off 
and the residue dried in tbe usual manner. 

This is the simplest and cheapest mode yet known for 
preparing the coi-n starch for pudding and other usefbl 
applioatioai. £. 
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Pinnrffng Stock. 

Eds. Cultitatob— I luiTe been a reader of agricul- 
tun] papers ibr many years, and frequently feel a derire 
to dk/ti ink in the cause; but, by {jatiently wailingi have 
generally fonnd my tnbjects ably treated by better pens. 
I dream of good cattle, and acknowledge receiving many 
a valuable hint on breeding; from the articles, with which 
the CuItlTator, from time to time, has favored ns, upon 
fhis subject. I was much Interested, and have read and 
re-read the article in the May number, from the pen of 
Dr. Clbatilavo, respecting <' An influence affecting the 
parity of blood in stock." It is true much disappoint- 
ment is often met with in breeding animals of good pedi- 
gree, but this is commonly traceable to other causes, than 
that assigned by the Doctor. How common it is, in 
looking over a herd, to have some particular excellence 
or defect pointed out, and traced to some remote pro- 
genitor. I have in my mind's eye now, a celebrated bull , 
the best I ever saw, for fullness of points and depth of 
pedigree, many of whose get, for color and marking, go 
baek several generations, and some of tliem (tlie taint 
may be in the cows, of course) go -^^ nobody knows 
where, to an inferior cross evidently. 

It is liUd down as a rule, that " The mother's system 
Is influenced and changed, by the young she carries in 
her womb, and if the male parent be of a different breed, 
her blood Is contaminated, and she rendered similar to a 
mongrel for the remaimler of her life." 

This assertion would be startling if true ,- but that na- 
ture, in some of her freaks, should occuiianaUy pro- 
duce something which wotild warrant the above, is noth- 
ing strange. All females are more or less imaginative, 
and liable to mark their young. 

The story of Jacob and his peeled rods/ is familiar to 
all. A more modern instance is on record of a polled 
cow, which, while in heat, was with a red and white 
horned ox, and the same day was served by a red polled 
bull, both of pure blood; yet in due season she produced 
a red and white homed calf. 

A breeder of Devons in this state, having pastured a 
lot of marked cattle with his cows, was constrained the 
next season to veal most of his purt bred calves, for 
they were badly marked with white. I remember read- 
ing of the mongrel Quagga colt several years ago ; it was 
then supposed that the imagination, and not the blood 
of the dam was affected. I live in a neighborhood where 
Short-born, Devon, and Polled cattle, are bred, and ex- 
tensively crossed with the native breed*-*«ome using flrst 
one, then another; and in hundreds of instances of cows 
thus served, have not yet seen the first trace of the blood 
of a previous sire. I own a valuable bull, whose aervloes 
are in good demand; now, if the Doctor's theory is true, 
how unwise are my friends to pay me $5.00 for calves 
from old cows, wliose blood has been contaminated by 
tcferior bulls. Tlie most sanguine of our breeders can 
never hope to see the various pure breeds occupying the 
place of the common cattle of the country. The true 
oourse for farmers will be to send their best cows to well 
bred males. This course, steadily followed for a f^w 
yeai-s, will give us a stock, that for all practical purpo- 



, except bull breeding, is fully equal to any imported ; 
yet were not the above theory of contaminationfitllaoious, 



how utterly futile wo«ld be audi effisrta at inprovement. 
In conclusion, allow me to say, that I write not as one 
hmnng atrfAoriiy, but as one wlio six days of the seven 
wears Tbigk Boots. 

Ill . .Ml ■ I. n . H M 1 ■ m^-^^^ • m ^^1.^^-—— 

BzUbitioaa and Oattto Shows lor lS6a. 

NATIOJfAL. 

Am^rieam InstHut*, New. York.— ExUbdaoa opens at Oaiile Gmfw 

den, Oct 5. Cutile Show, Oct. Itt, 90. 21. 
Ameritan Pometogieai ConffiMf .— uoimnences its temon A n3a> 

delphia, 8epl. 1& 

Statz. 

Hew-Tork-^At Uliee, ,, 8e|aember 7, 8, •, M 

Mt»— At CieveliuKl, Sepl. 15, 16, 17 

MiVA/foif- At Detroit, AepL tS, fS, M 

Im dimuir^Ai I ndkumpoliai. ..«*..« •.•• Oeu !• 

P«nn«yiiian»a— Ai Lancaster, Oct 90, 91, 29 

Ocorffa—Al Macon, Uet MtotS 

Ifarylaiul— At BuIUinore, Od. 9a27, 98. 99 

Wiseonsin-^Ai Milwaukie, Oef. 6, 7, 8 

rcf«ioi»(— At Rutland, Sc|ill«l,9 

Rhode Idand—Al Providence, Sept. 15, lA, 17 

PsoViKCtAL. 

CamadmWest—AlTannlo Sept 21, 99, 91, M 

NeW'Bi untwidt—M Frederickton, Oct. 9 M> • 

Cooirrr Saowi— N»w-Yo««. 

C ay n ga Auhonu Oca. 6, 7 

Cliiiloii— Kcesevillc^^ SepL 99, 93 

Cortkiml— CoftUuid Yiltafre, Sent. ML tt 

Daiclieae— Washiuglon HoUow, Oct. 5, S 

Ociiesee^Bergen, Oct 6, 7 

OrecBe— Cairo, Sept. 91, 89 

Herkimer — Herkimer, Sepl. 9&, 99 

Jefferson — Watertown, Scpl. la. 17 

Madisoiw-Raloii, 8epL99^9B 

Orange— Middletowii, Sept. 9D, 90 

Oswego.>Potioii, Seta. 9B^a9 

Olaego— Morrie,..,.. Sept. 99, 93 

Puinain— Carmel, Oct.6,0 

Wayne— This eoanty bddt two fhir»— one at Wol- 

cot,....,,,.,.,,,., .....a 8e|a. 91, 99 

The other at Palmyra, SepL 99, 99 

Saratoga — Mechautceville, 8ept. 15, 14, 17 

Renaielaer— Troy, Sef*. 99, 83, 94 

Emex SepL90,81 89 

Snffolk— Hmitinglon, Sept. 89 

Seneca^Waiertao,., Oct 14, 15 

Munroe-<Rochester, Sept. 99, 30 

Ontario— Canandaignaj.. Scpi.9B,39 

^ Town 80CISTIU. _ 

East Bloomfidd, Ow. 3w» 

Capo Viuoeut, Sept. 15 

Massachitsbtts. 

Berkshire— Pitlsaeld, OA.a,7 

Enex— Lawrence, Sept. 91, 39 

CowHwrncUT. 

Fraukliifr-OKeiaiehl, Sept 93, 99 

Middlesex— Concord, OcL • 

Middlesex— Mkklletowii, OcL 9,7,8 

VkajioirT. 

Addison— Middlebnry, '. Oel.6 

Bennington— North numingion, Sept. 98, 93 

Frankliii— St AibMiSj.. Sopt.8,9 

Windham— Fayettville, Sept. 15, IS 

Ncw-JnuBT. 
BarlingtOR— Mount Holly,. Oci.9 

PxilNSTLTAiflA. 

Berfca— RewKng, Oct. 1 

Bucks— Newtown, Oct. 7,8 

Montgtmiery—Norristown, 

PhUadelphior-Near Philadelphia, Sept. 30^ and Oct. 1 

Susquehanna— Montrose, Oct. • 

Northumherlancl— Nonhmnberiand,.... Oet. 7,8 

Ohio.' 

Cuyahoga— Cleveland, , . Oct. 6^7 

MicHiOAjr. 
Leaawea— Adrian, Oct. % T 

■■■ • - ■ ■ ■ 

Bus RoB^iMO OKK AiioTHBK.^-A oorrespoudeiii of 
the Genesee Farmer says he has tried several ways to 
preyent bees robbmg each other, and all hare failed bat 
this: He changes their position, putting one in the 
of the other, and vice verga, by which means he has 
failed to stq^ them in less than half an ho«r. 

Fat OzBH.~The Prairie Farmer maintaisM that iMmHy 
all the Alt cattle of this conntry, are greatly orer^eatU 
mated in we^i—asd states that the ntut ox of Syrm- 
case was eatimated at 4,000 lbs., and actnally weighed 
bat 8,100 vMvt. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH- 

AcMXOWLB]>«imT8.-*€oimi>unicatioiii have t)een re* 
ceiTod, rince our last, fVom B. Watkliw, J, G. Gilbert, 
Geo. Campbell, H. B. ChamberliD, £. A. Brown, F. 
Kolbrook, H. Bird, Edmund Harris, Tbick Boots, 
B. H. M., H. W. S., J. O. Phelps, E. L. Brown, J. 0. 
Weeden, John T. Andrew, 7. P. Dann. 

Tblu. 01 Ao. Maohihks at Gcvxta. — As we are 
ebilBed to send tUs nnmber to press before this trial 
takes place, which is to commence on the 20th, we can, 
of course, give no account of it until next month. It will 
be seen from the annexed list of entries, already made, 
and for which we are indebted to the Secretary, Mr. 
Joaasov, that there is to be a spirited competition for 
ilie premiums. The Judges will enter upon their labors 
with the fbll determination to make a thorough examina- 
tion and trial of aU the machines entered, and we cannot 
bat anticipate the most important results to our ihrmlng 
interests, from their labors. The entries are as foUowst 

GRAIN REAPERS. 

1. J. H. Manoy, WaMun'i Qrov, Illinois, Bfaany** PMoit Ad- 
jintaMe RMtper. 

I. B, DeiiMnorc, Broekport, Self-Raking Reaper. 
a C. H. MeCormick, ChieaM, Virjriaia Reaper. 

4. T. R. Hmeey h Cb., Aalnim, HiMwjr's Reaper. 

5. A. C. Powdl, SyraeaM, Ron's Reaper. 

a. Danfofd k Co., Geneva, lU., Danfovd'e Doable Skkle Reaper. 
7. A. J. Cook, Knon, Ohio. 
& T. D. Burrall, Geneva. Conrenible Reaper. 
9. Scymovr 9t normn, Broekpon, Naw-^ ork Raqwr. 
le. Rapejje k Co., Rocheiler. 

II. Aaron Palmer, Broekpon, Mf-Rakinf Reaper. 

M01VING MACHINES. 

1. Howard * Co., BnflUo, Keteham'e Mower. 

5. T. Rmk Speneer, Geneva, Broneon Marray't Bfawar. 
& C. H. McCeraaiek, IHinois. 

4. A. C. Powell, S}TOcnee, Ragg^t Mower. 
• & A. J. Cook. Oliio. 

6. J. D. Burrall, Geneva. 

7. J. H. Maniiy, Illinois. 

HORSE POWERS. 

Ow99mp CPr MJtVWT ^nmClgmm 

]. J. A. Pkls, Hnfal*. 

9. Eddy k. Ca, Union Villaipe. 

3. Dk&vid VVeodbory, PaUnj'ra. 

4. Eoievy kCo.^ Albany. 

5. Georre Wisiingham; Sclioharie. 
a. £. W. Badeer, Ply Creek, Otsego. 
7. J. A. Pitto, Buffalo. 

S. J. Rapolje k Co., Rochester. 

Iron Powtr. 

9. John A. PHls, BnAlo. 

GRAIN DRILLS. 

1. P. Seymour, Rest Bloom&eM. 
B. Henry Huffman, Maoedon. 

3. Rapalje k Co., Rochester. 

4. Foster, Jeeop k Co., Palmyra. 

SEED PLANTERS. 

1. Enery k Go, Albany, 
t. C. C. Van Every, Vicior. 
. a. p. Se>;mour. East Bloomfield. 
4. Rnpaoe k Co., Rochester. 

0. Foster, Jesup k Co., Palmyra. 
at Di P. Daggett, Palmyra. 

THRESHERS. 

1. Emery k Co., Albany, Threslier and Separator. 
% Eddy * Co., do 

3. J. A. Pitts, do 

4. C. D. Salmon, Palmyra, do 

5. D. Woodbury, Palmvrn, do 
a. Geo. Weslingham, Schoharie, do 

7. E. W. Bndffcr, Fly Creek, do 

8. Rapalje k Co., do 



Saub of DsToa Cattuc. — ^The attention of the admir- 
era of this valaable breed of eattle, is invited to the ad- 
Tffrtfsenwit of Mr. Cowtjts. of Farminfton. Goaa. 



Km. Aixn's Gvbat Cattu Saub, tt will be rent 
bered, is to be held at the homestead fiina of Qen. Yaa 
Rensselaer, on the Troy Road, about two miles above 
this city, on Wednesday the 18th of this month, whea 
over one hundred head of blood stock will be offered, 
being the largest sale that has eyer occnrred in this coniw 
try. We anticipate from Mr. Allen's reputation as a 
breeder, a large attendance from all parts of thecountiy, 
and a spirited competition in bidding for this tine herd. 
Catalogues, can be had at this ofBoe. 

Ma. Tail's Salb or TBoaovoB-Baan SBoar-ROBirs^- 
It will be seen by an advertiseBMnt in this number, thai 
Gbo. Tail Esq., of Troy, proposes to ollbr bis entirt 
herd of thorough bred Durham Cattle at public sale, iB 
October next. His herd, it is well known, comprises 
soBM of the best Mood in England, he baring made 
several importations, both of buUs and oesps, withhs Aba 
last ten years. While we siaeeiely regret that Mr. Tail 
has come to the conclusion to sell out his most valuable 
stock, and to retire from the field aa a breeder, we eoi^ 
gratulate the public upon the opportunity thus .afforded 
them of procuring animals from this high bred herd. Ha 
one, we believe, has been more successful than Mr. T^, 
ss a breeder, ss is shown by the high prices at which his 
stock haa heretofore sold, and the sale now advertised 
cannot fail to attract the attention of those engaged fa 
breeding, as well as fkrmers generally. 

Dboutb. — ^In this section of the state, and a great part 
of Termontf crope are sutiering severely (torn the drouth. 
Grass particularly. Is very light, and will not cat 
half the average crop. A correspondent from Yermonl 
says, " that cattle are being turned into many meadowa 
in the southern part of the state.'' Unless farmers stir 
themselves lmn)ediately, there must be a great lack of 
Ibdder the coming winter. It is not, however, too lata 
to raias tumepa, or to sow com and oats^ to be cut green 
fbr fodder. ■ 

CoaTBTiao Mabvrb ib Liduibs. — It is said that is 
GesoMUiy^ some sixty*two square miles of soil has been 
made by simply driving mnddy water, through earthem 
pipes, extended over a sand desert. The pipes are strong, 
and hard burnt, and cost less than half as much aa iron 
pipes. 

Cobbbxiov Bbtwbbk Roots a an Lbatbs. — It is 
well known that the growth of roots depend on the leaves. 
J. C. Nesbit states in one of his lectures, ** A fHend of 
mine in Northamptonshire, cut two itortions of a clover 
field at mid-summer; one was then fed close with slieep, 
the other grew. The former, (fed close;) yielded 86 
cwt. of dover roots per acre— the other 75; ahowlng the 
importance of a fnll growth for large roots, and for a 
good crop for manure.'' ; 

Balkt HoasES. — It is said to be a first-rate way to 
treat balky horses, by hitching a good steady horse and 
team behind them — they will soon forget their peculiar 
propensities, and be glad for a chance to move the other 
way. 

Willows.— We are informed that there are five mill* 
ion dollars worth of willows imported every year into 
this cotfntry, Arom France and Belgiam, forbeskets, Sec., 
Minings for $126 per ton. An acre eC willow in England^ • 
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In fmn from plaaUiiK, ha^ betn tokl for |775« $1,000> 
€00 ara paid fin* wiUow baskets ia Kew- Yock city. 

Bbbakixq Haltkkb. — It 18 a aerioas fault for a horse 
to pull at his halter, ^n animal of this character was 
tied to a stake on the bank of a stream, with his tail to* 
wards the water. He snapped th^ halter, tumbled over 
the bank, floundered in the water to his heart's content, 
and afterwards was willing to remain " at his pott," 



The Water Cure Joamal* 

ANEW VOLUME commencea wiih Hie present Jnly number. 
Publislitd monthly, illosirated wiih engravings, exhibiting the 
■tmcture, anstomy, vnA p liyiotegy oftbe hamui body, with familiar 
liMMKiiMH to Icarncn. fc k emplioticaHy a Jooniai of H«alib, de- 
fligM4u» be « «oiapl«ie Family Guide in all DiAcasea. 

TsBMa. — Only One IX>IIar a Year, io Advance. Pieaae addreat, 
post-paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, Na 131 Nanau Mreei, New. 
York. 

A Tew briefBAlerial Nofieea nay be afeceplable to Aoae iiixafO> 

^nrimcd with this JowaaL Weoapys 

From the Neiv^York Tribune* 
" The Water Core Journal hold* a high rank in the wience of 
heallb; alwaya ready. airaigiit.forwHrd, and pioin spoken, it anfoWs 
the law of oiir physical nature, without any pretenaiona to the lech- 
iiicalhies«f scifciine. but in a forni as attractive ajid refreshing as the 
epvkliiif elfMcnt ot whieh it ireais.'* 

Prom the Fountain Journal. 

* " Ercry man, woman, and child, who lores health, who desires 
bapphioss, hadireet result, who warns to Mire while il dues Uve^' 

* live till he dies,' and really live, instead of Iteing a mere walking 
corpse, should become at cuice a reader of this Journal, and praetiee 

Msprecepie-" ^ .-..,. 

From the Nrw-Yorh Erenmg Post. 
" Ths IFoisr Curt /oumal.'— This ia^ uuqueationa b ly, the moM po- 
pular Health Journal ui the world." 

Tau HTnaorATHK Jovkkal now cniert upon ils Fonrteeiiih Vo- 
kme, with a citoulalJDii of Fifly Thatuamd Copiu. The ablest me- 
4icai writers are among ils contributors, and all sul'jecis relating to 
the Laws of life. Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages 
Now is the time to subscrilte. August 1— at. 



FOR SAL£. 

A BULL 15 mouths old. bred by Fisher 8heafe, Esq., out of the fine 
Durham Cow Red Aose, by the celebrated imp^irted bull Duke 
-Df Exeter— a fine youug animal; will be sold for 470. Color of the 
same rich red that was so much admired in his sire, with a very little 
white. Duke of Exeter sold at auction, for •600 when !i years old. 
The mother took the premium at the County Agricultural Fair, and 
Ss now giving 80 quarts of rich milk per diem. The above low price 
Is sabmiited to because the auhnol is (clliag to that age,.thatthe pre- 
sent owner has no facilities for keerang him. He is perfectly quiet 
mild kind. Ai)ply immedfatdy, to F. B. & A. PI ELD, 13 Flattest. 
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New- York City. 



Bedford Lund for Sale. 

I OFFER for tale the trnet of land on Whidi I reside, lying in the 
county of Dodford, Va.. near the Blue Ridge, 25 miles west of the 
town of Lynchburg, 10 miles 8<mth of the James River canal, and 
ciffhl north of the virchiia and Tenneasee Railroad Tlie teoet eon- 
talua 427 acres, of which uear 200 ore the low groiuids of the north 
fork of Otter creek, the remainder Red vptamd. Alf the low grounds, 
end about 70 acres of the uplaiids are cleared,aiid under the use of cloiner 
and i^HSter, have been already raised to a hirh degree of fertillity ; 
producing fine crops of grain and tobeoeo. Toe low grounds posaaaa 
the somewhat rare advantages of com|)2cl« exemption fromoverAow; 
of early maturity of the wheat crops which greatly dimhiishes the 
liability lo rust ; and in consequence of thorough uiider'draining, of 
never suffering from stonding water after heavy rains. Gross may 
lie sDcceaafolty cultivuted on any pert of Ihea, but there are Aom 
flO to 30 acres especiolly adapted lo meadow. Most of the wood 
' land would produce fine tobacco. The improvements consist of, 1st, 
n handsome, a spacious dwelling of brick, wiih 9igbt roemo, exclu- 
?ive of a pretty dry and welf ventilated basement. This liouse has 
}u<t been erected of the very best materials, in plahi handsome style, 
with special regard to comfort and convenience of arrangemeul ; 2d, 
of a large and convenient bam flO by 44 feet, with a basement so ar- 
ranged as to nfibrdfhelter for etoek and storage for root crops; ex- 
cellent stables and cow houses, good Negro houses, store, weaving 
awl wash rooms, tof mcco hams, ftc: A If these ovt-honses hate been 
erected withhi a few yean. In a word, a very small outlay is need- 
ed tn perfect a plan of improvement, which when completed, will 
. render this one of the aioat beantifol and desirable fuma and resi- 
dences in this section of the ^(tate. It is exposed to market, Qnly be- 
cause the feeble health of the owner renders necessary a removal to 
a warm er cliroote« 
(t7^ Comrouuications may be addressed to Davis^ Store, Bedford 
• .ea,ya.. ^Ang-l^GU. W.M.IMLVI8« 



THB sebibriber wUl offbr for wle, hb entire herl of cfaoiee Short- 
horns, comprisinc SO head, yuwif and old, at public Auction, «« 
Wednesday the 13th of October, t^ at 1 o'clock, P. M., at hk 
farm S^milee from the eity of Trey; itati nhi g to himself ene bid oa 
Ave Cows and Heilers and ene Bull, say six bead in all, oiid these !• 
be pointed out previous to the eofnmenceme*it of the sale ; this bid 
will be made puUic when the six asM'mals are bro^ht to the staai 
for ule. Should any gentlemen advance on the siiif le bid made by 
the proprietor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the airinud. Ii is 
proper to say, the severe drooth in this vicinity redncing the h^cr^ 
one half, has decided (he proprietor to make this sale at' the time 
named, hisiead of next June, which he had purposed to do. 

The well establislted repntatigii of this herd in this Union, and ia 
Canada, and the splended nerd it has measurably sprung from, vix: 
the famed herd of that emiheiiily English breeder Ihe late Thomas 
Bates, Esq , renders it iiaidly neceerary to eomment upoik it^sapcsior 
merits. It muy not, however, be inai^ronriat'e to remark, that the 
estaMwhmeirt o( this herd was commenced in 1838, and that the mam. 
carefiil iiltciilion has siuoe been paid to its breeding, and that it now 
contains mostly all the reserved stock of two fiirmer poMic ealciL 
Ami Iwsides theee he has now on the p as sa ge aoroas the AilaittML 
shipped 2l8t June, on board the Packet 8hip Kosentb, Capt. Jas. K 
Bell, a fonerior yeariing nmu Bull, liaring many crasseaof the faia * 
Duchew Bulls of Mr. Bales. Including this lotler animal and the n 
tienuiiful red roan three year old Heifers, which came otn fnm Bn_ 
bind last Seplvmber, ^* Yarm Lass'' and ■* Y'oi^Mhire Countess." and 
the beautiful Reifer Calf of the latter animal, got in Si^aiid by the 
Dneheei Bull 5ih Duke of York, there will be 14 hew! ef thi« h^ 
ed Slock, and its immediate descendants. There lias been sold 
this herd but three Heifers from these importations, and tl 
were soU at f300 eaeh« AUihe yoeng hnlle bred from these eomw, 
except those now offered for sale, have also been sold at private sale^ 
at 9300 each, most of them whfle qoiie yenng. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred auimala, the noble premina 
cow Estervyie 3d, bred by C P. Prentice. F^., ol Albany, and th» 
equally fine two year old, red and white Hcsfir hred hy nae, got by 
the Boles Bull Meteor, and three of the famed milking WiUey trib^ 
the same tribe of cowi as the Heifor Ruby, acrid by me to Mr. 8. P. 
Chapman of Madiaon county, and which oow was awarded the fint 
nremium by the N. Y. Stale Agricultaral Society, for produeinf the 
largest quantity of butter in 10 days in June, and 10 days in Anrasi, 
<m gram pasture only, he'ai^ a fraction over 40 Iba. in thooe 90 wym. 
There are other valuable tribes in the hefd, ae the printed Caialeg«e 
will ritow. 

The catakwve wiH be ready for distribaiion aboet the lot of Aa. 
gust, and will exhibit richncH of pedigree rarely to be met with, 
showing the desoeut of meet of the animele,lrom the beet animeh 
on record in the English herd book . Haviiig received an invitation 
from H. Strafford la^t winter to fbrward a list of the pedigreee of wif 
herd to be inserted hi the forthcoming vulmncs ef the EnglMh herd 
book, of whieh Mr. 8imA»rd is now the editor, several pedigreea 
were 4eni to him of Ihe animals here offered for ame, aid wiO appear 
in seid book. 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all sons apie SSOO^ end P 
and IS months on all sums over 9300, for approved jn^^i ^'^ '»- 
terest, peyeble at some bank in this State. GEO. VAU*, 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1— «. 

Thorough-bred Doyom Stock at AwstiOM. 

THE subscriber will offer at public sale, on Wednesday, the 95th 
August, 1853, at his residence, m Farminglon, Conn., %how 3Q 
head of pure Devon Cattle, eouaiating of Cows, Heifers, Bulla, aad 
Bull aiHl Heifer Calves. 

This stock was derived principally from the herds of Geo. Puiev> 
son, Esq.,of Mar)-land, R. L. Colt, Esq., of New- Jersey, Memsa. 
Huribttts of Winchester, and from imported siock^and have beoiae- 
lected and bred with' a particular reference as lo their dairy qtwfitMflk 
All cows and heifers oflered are, or wilt be previous to too sale, m 
calf to my prize btdl Prinre Albert, a deseenoant of Geo PatSerson's 
celebrated imported bull Eclipse, and my priae oo.w Victoria, 
was awardeo the first premium at Albany, in 1850, of fiSfi. mm « 
best Devon Cow exhibited in ttie 6less of foreign stock, maa add 
Ihe aame time to a gentleman in Vermont, for «l80i 



Catalogues, giving a pa 
their pedigreea, can be had 



particular descriptiou ef eneh 



at the oflicca of the nrincipei Afrieulnml 
Journals, or on'applicBtion to me, by mail or owerwiae. 

The sale will take plaoe atJ8 o'ciock A. M., the 85th inst., end ikm 
stock will be ready for examination at 10. 

I will also offer nt the same time and [riac^ my s ttper i er M< 
Stallion Young Giflford, five years old, a colt of the oM Oift>rd 

J:an, and from a Morgan mare. Also a Morgan Filly 1 yewr oM tlw 
2th of May last, by the alMve horse, and from a fine Morion 
bred by Ambrose Arnold, Esq., of Westminster, Vt., a SB| »ei h 
Farminglon, Ct., Aug. 1— It. WM. U CO'WLBS. 



-r>^ 



Valoable Farm for Sale* 

THE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifly acres of Iiiiid, 
bein^ a part of his homestead, and comprising two hundred acws 
of as desirable land as any in Addison county — ^lying on the in«ia 
road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of I^keChautnplsum, 
and one mile from the Railroad Station. It i« under good cutlivativu, 
and furnished with commodious buildinjrs. The remaining' ^io >cr« ^ 
is wood land; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth otf* h«sii. 
lock end other valuable timbcri and the remainder with the hem. qimlitw 
of wood fbr fuel. Ilie property will be sold together or in psv««laL 
Fostpakl inqitiriee promptly remonded to. 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug.l-^tf:- ' : • ^ Ferrishnrgh, Addison co., Vi: 



TH» eULTIVATOK; 



New-York State Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 



WinoEnnn, and o>W nudrinn^iwn ncuy/^nl ^o ~thi:V~i»n^ 
ftamj • HHniDodiiiH rumrcc, to ilMi cirry anicig of impunaun 
mti in the ccnairiKlion ofibsir nBChiim ia uow nada avia ibcir 
laiBIduU kHKCIMi. Itoraiar- ■ - 



ukd HI lh« qiialllT < 



Stf, 






BY WHEELER, MELICK &. CO. 

tbe incnBiiiii tammd lorUieir Wa hin abn aihlbtled cnn in compelilkii wMi llii iiimi iimlifcw 

—■ ' " — ■■-■-' ■" — ' ' al Hia Bills Fain in Oliio, Miekigan and Pcnmrlvania, aud timt al 

■he PmiriiiciaJ Fair in Vjipar Canada, at ill nt-Khieh wa raattnd 
rteWgheniireinLnmiTi*: In Oliio m BKwr Medal aiid Ditriamai 
inMiohigautaD; in PeiinaylvanJiBlD; and m Cauda a Di plonk 

«._.. ^f,,, |,«imoiii.!», (lom ConntT i«wi«laa^ 

<iirad 1li( hlgHaM pnwama awuded to 
iThinher, Scpualor and Bc'linf,, , tlJO 



Mnpariion oif Uiair AfricDt 



or two ttmcs,) tOiibr'j iUnil Ctf^att nndtrr aail iriimlrtHr 
[wnrked Inr ouIt imj Imnn.) Wbcikra CloTcr Hallen, BIraw aiid 
Sialk Canm. dircDlar Baw Milla, Hone Powen gccinl Tor Chnrn- 
fairin iaiva Ikainca, ke. 

WnA ifa aieeraiun nfike Combioed Thnahrr (nd n'iiiiuwtr, 
(which id a lew nnuien of LaK year) onr laaehineaara k mdclgr 

Tit rm^TaJir liirtsktr vtd Wimnavtr waa iptrndocad into iIh 
Marhal towBi^ Iha cloae oTLaal laavin, and kin neeeding high 

— ^ '*-■ — ' *-■ In uae, tot Ihreiliincand wiunnwinrDniii, 

■--^^ -^niil eennomi«l'rn*ur 



Clnin Pmrm. 
Prici of Oua Hon 
T<nllofK,dt>.,.. 

Singlt HmM Fvwar and nnA«r aad BcptiUor. 

ITiL^ iTiBchjnc i* well adapted to Ihe uae of Fnrnien raisin 



nd h cenalnij la br die cbaapeal aiH 
tiatt advenjsamenU, in the Ajrif mjid M 









r. Walen', whow Threi 



K wall pleaKd wilh u u he ■nlicipatcd. He 
Ft, aiid Lhiulu he will do ra, iiiA urder anollkrr 

PremW. 1>. Bann G«|., of WlHonaia, dnttd la>T% I^St. 

MaHn. wnecler, Melick Jt Co.— I am uiuic, lo daf, Ihe ThcetlMr 

■nd Winnower yoa acnl me. and H Ikr aieeedi m^ eiiKCUiii-iii, in 



Price of DoHhli 



iu o;ieniuoti, and all eoocar that ii ii ai 

ltd add rtheia eaoallr BaHerinr if ipaee pefmiMfd. 
■- ■■ - ■erivilhThreaherandWlninwer..... ! 



SmbU ttnnt and Omihot UrtAfT and BapuBtor. 

The uperiDriir Df Kliaaler'a Palent KuiwaT Chain Hone Power, 

aOTcnhol Thrciher iiid Sepiniuir, i> nnirerially sckinwIedEed. 

SO.OOO TO IDD.DOO builicle of grain, and are alill in nul coiidilion. 
PiubaUr nuie than A>nr limaa aa mtaf of Iheae nuiclilnee wen aula 
duruw la« year u ilf any olhet kind. Tlie;r araMieynn* daoM, Iha 
RiotI ditrahle and ecociomioal maohliia in nae- lliev cupaeil^ haa 

▼ania Fain, aa on aevrral privaM nccu^uM in competiiion with 
■wiMhci masbiue mode in tbb eirt^ wliidi haa been adverlind In he 
ftt auiieriar lo (xira, anf] ia atBry nmaiiea tha remit haa been abnul 

-txtti$ed caae Ilia Coiiuniuee decided that our machine performed ila 
:trorh in eight mintilea and ila coDptUtor in U] mbintea, beiug neirlf 
ooe-thM in faroi of oon. 



, -,— -. „. — , it la .., „ 

ihreihiiiC fiom ao to lOV biuheli of Wheal per day. or IwiM that 

8ii<uitily of Oau. Theaame power Ja alio naed fiw chdminc. and Ibt 
riving Circular aud Cnm Cbi Sawa, CDiilng Peed, driiiAg Orind. 
■Iniiea, eleratiiii Grain, Pamping, *c. 
Price of Power cearad (or ChurijDif aad drhrinx Croaa Ctn 0aiw 

and for ThrcahiDg, *e. Ml 

Bdl fnr driving T1irealiar,Ae., S 

Threaher aial Separaiar, X 

Kagia Hon* Fowb and amraiag lto«hlii»i 

Thia machine hai heen eileit-ivelT iiaed in lar|^ dairlea and wllh 
Ihe iBoai aatialhelcirr re«ihi. The power La Hmndta be peealierlT 
adapted lo ChDmlnf, Ihe propetlinf lore* bemg prodaced by iha 
weirbi of llie hone 10 an amoum liificjenl to drive bar or flie bar- 
rel ehnnn; the moiton ia rariad hy allerinf Ihe alavaliot af iha 
Power as aa lonrodace all Ihe chaiigea ia apnd reqaired in the diC 
(erent auge* o( Ihe pmeefaof Cnaming: Iha ia done hy amnaof ■ 
lenr and wiihoul ampplng Ihe Hono.aaihai itae niaiion i> nlwaja 

^vdihig, * 



fliia nili la nneh naed on railwaya lor aawiiig weed for loooiBo- 
iiTea.aawellM(7&rnierafore<ulaigUDve fael. WiUi a oue-hscv 
power il will cot irom 10 to 1ft eordi of wood, twice in two, par day. 

I'rico,(wilhJ4iiKhaaw,). ..."ws' 

Thia macliin* la eompaiMfalniR^and donUa. It doea Mwork 
perfectly without injuring Ihe Iced, and ii capable of hulling from S 
ID IS bosbela oC CUmt Seed pet day, with one hone. 

The Snbecribovare ii1*i> ibe hU Offait in Albany for ihc lalc of 
ihe celebratnd ■■ T>ir>ii Plw," niada hy N. B- IJTAaBTCi, of Triy. 
Tkaae Powi are dinibdeu inprrinr ta any oiber kiiai in cue, >nd 
wUI he aold by ni M Iha manilAiclDrcr'a price*. 

SAll Machinea nuita aiiilrold byoa areieamtHttdtetiHnff*. 
I, or they mny lie rclnrned afler a reaiouiible line Ibr uial. 
'Orden ara aolicilcd and will be prumpdy filled. 

WHEELeR, MELirK A CO., 
Coman of HninilToii, Liberty, and Frurii Hroatar . 
Aug. 1—11. (Near Ihe Bleaniboal Laudiui.i Albany. wTV^ 



^4 



THE cultivator: 



itmmmm^mtmm 
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' Yalnble Viiyiaia LauA for tole« 

I OFFER fiir iaie between 700 eiid 800 acrenor Umd, hendMMndy 
located in Prnice George coaiity, Va., Iviiig immediately on Chip 
Onke Craek, a^iiiing Lower Brandon plantatMMi on ibe ■oath, V 
milee from Peteisborg. About 900 acres are cleared, and the balance 
loierably well timbered with oak and pine. The cleared lajid"waa 
marled leveral years ago, and L^OUO bnelieU of marl, whh 1,900 bueli- 
els of lime ftiiTe been recently applied to k. 

The impfoyemenu are a good brick booee. vriih five roona— from 
which there it a beautiful proepect of James River— a kitchen, emoke^ 
house, stable, a bani with stationary horse power attached, and a 
well of good water. Tlie buiUings ore willim 3U0 yards of the main 
landing where vessels load with produce, wood, fte., and unload 
Ihne at aeveu gents per bushel. Marl abounds on the opposite side 
of the creek. The whole tract is well watered bv snrings wid bro(4c% 
that run through fine m«ulcw lands, a part of whicii are cleared. 

1 will sett it entire or in parcels to suit pnrchasersy as it can be ad- 
vantageously divided into toar farms. If not sdkl pnvately, ^of nt^ueh 
due notice wiil bo given,) before the 30th day of September next, I 
will tell it upon the premises, ou that day, at public auction, without 
resenre. 

Persons wishing to view the property, will leave the Richmond 
mid Norfolk boat at Lower Brajidon wharf on James river, three 
miles from the propeny ; or I will give any infnrroaiioii to those ad- 
dressing me (post-paid) at Cabin Poiin P. O., Sturey county, Va. 

Aug. l*-ai. E. T. FETTKR. 

$lyOOO Challenge. 

I OFFER to place eat ihamsamd 4Man, eesA, Into the hands of a 
party ebosen, against nu tkou$amd, to m foid iinothe hands of the 
same party,' by uiy oianufaclurer of llif esliers in the Unilol States, 
if a machuia can be found dial w3l thresh niid clean, fit for market, 
or seed, with the aid of oalfr fwe Aotmjl 100 bushels of wheat aiiu 
rye. in lees time than I can with my " BxceUior Wrongbi Iron Cy- 
luMlrieal Thresher and Cleaner.' ' 'fhe grain to lie ihoroughlyihresB. 
cdf williettt while caps or broken, and the straw delivered loi«g enough 
lo siaek, mid Cree from cliair. Tlie wiiraer tw reaeive the 401,000 with 
jNMh machines and power. 

An acceptance of tlie above must be in the hand writiii|[ and over 
the signature of the accentor, aiatiiig his ability to pay the lorfeil, and 
awont to before miy legally auilK>ri«ed person. 

For circulan uMrcas JOSEPH 0. GILBERT, 316 Peari sireel, 
Ncw-York. Aug. 1— It 

VnBjr'i 'HXmX BoobU Oeand Self A^Jnittiig Xiever Htew 



F)R two or eight horses, price tOS-OO. Vrm^^t PaUnt BrndUu 
Chain Power, price from StS to 9100. VrmyU Pattnt Com 
Stalk Cutter and Grinder, will cut and grind 1(KI bn»heis of corn 
ftulk, or one ton of hay per hour, price •35andS40. Drmyt Puunt 
/Seed DriU will plant any kind of grain, in any given quantity, at any 
required distance, on plowed or unplowed land. Gitberfe Exeeltior 
Thretker and CUaner will ride uu Urray's two horse Railway Power, 
)o winch wheels can be attached and thu« drawn by two horses to 
any place desired, and the same team can thresh and clean, fit for 
market, one half to three-quarter bushels of wheat per minute. The 
subacriitcr has been uiformed that a number of parties have infringed 
on llrmy's Railway pow^r, I notify such peraons, and all hifringers, 
that they will in lime be dealt with, and to avoid correspoiideuee I 

Cblish the chiim of Mr. Urmy. *' Oonssroctiiig tiie Ihiks of ibe End- 
s Chain of a Horse Power, in the manner described, so that they 
form firm connection and a permanent axle for ihe friction raUers. 
while at the same time they consttlute the rack by wliich tlic power 
ie transmitted, substantially as set forth, by which means the use of 
axles extending tbroc^h from side to side, is dispensed with, yrhile 
the advantage of the roller attached to the platform i* retained, form- 
ing a cheap ual efficient horse power. County rights on the above 
machines MM- sale for SlOO and upwards. Stute rightt or Ihe entire 
tmsold Slate«, sold ou advantugeous terms. Profits m manufiM^turiug 
100 per cent. Caslinjs to those purchasing rights at cost. 
Aug. 1— lu JOSEPH O. GU^ERT, Atfy for Inventors. 

Kinderhook Wool Depot. 

rrtHE snbeeriberbcoiilittuatbabnsiueas of receiving and selling wool 
A. on commissioa. Several years experience, an extended acquain- 
tance with Manufacturers, and increased faciUijes Air storing and 
making advances on wool, ^vill enable them, il is believed, lo gire 
■aiisfiiction to those who may fa\'or them with consignments. 

All who desire it, can have their clips kepi separate. 

Their charges for receiving, sorting, ana selling, wilt be on aks 
A UALV CBNTS rxB poDXD, ojid iusurancc at tlie rate of SS cents on 
•100 worth of wool for each term of three months and under. 

Kjjidcrkook, June 1, 16SS-9I. H. BLANCIIARD & CO. 

WATER WHEELS. 



making with success, dagger's improved 
VE WATER WHEEL. 



THE subscribers are 
FRENCH TURBINE 
Tables showuig tlie power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL ft PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 1W9— m. No. 110 Beaver St., Albany, H. Y. 

STOVES. 

rrtHE sahserihefs are prepared to funiUh dealers with a full as- 
X sortment of PARLOR aiid COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circidars giving parlicnYara can Ite liad on application. 

JAGGER, TREADWELL 4 PERRY, 
Eagle Fooudry, No. UO Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 
Muyl, l O M 9L 



PERirriAlf GUAlfO 

AND other Fertilisers. Several hundred tons of Irsl quaUiy of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 

Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDBETTB. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO, IStand in. 

Waler-at., New- York. 
Jan.l'«>tf. 

EMERY 4t CO.*! 

Xmpravtd HoM Plow. VbndMn ssA Soptntei. 

THE mideraigiied have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery's itew patent Improved Home Power^Tlinishenaal 
Separators in the city of New- York. The Stale AgneuHural Waru> 
house is the only Depot where this superior power em be had. An 
many powers are represented as Emenr'spaical, lo avoid nHMMUoas. 
be carelU to observe that the name or Emery ft Co., is eaei in Ml 
ou every link of chain uid the wlieei^ hub. 

IA>N6ETT ft GRIFPINO. 
July 1— tf. JB Cliff street, New-York. 

FIEI.D SEEDS* 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.— Yery superior. Tim besry of tUs 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of floor. It |ii o duc e > 
a greater ax-erage ercm than any other variely now grown m New- 
York. Several years' experience in its cultivation, prarres thai it is 
less liable lo rust or miklew ihnn oiher kinds ; andastheatdk JsiarM 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or jodbe. Fiiee, Si 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheal, such as the While Flim, Me- 
diterrmienn, Black Sea, Ac. 

BUCKWHEAT, of the heel kinds m market. 

RUTA BAG A, or SM-eedish Tuniep Seed. The Pucjle Top and 
other vaperk>r varieties. 

TURNEP SKED.<-Lirge While Flat. Long WUte, Red Tap 
Hm. Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, and ether improved ktnis for 
Ihe neld or ntden A. B. ALLEN ft CO., 

June 1, l§S»~tf. 180 and 101 Water si., New^Ywk. 

AHMmT Drain Tile Wotln. 

No 00 tameaMter Siftet-^We$t ^ Medieat CsBrge, JOhmp. 

nras subscriber has now on hmid, Drainhig Tile of iho folUmlm 
JL descriptions. Prices reduced. 

HossB Shok Tils. 

inch Riie, or 41 inch Calibre, Sl8 09| 

H «* *' 31 " 15 00 

"* uoo 

Sols Tiuu 

orUiaehCattbie, SIS 00 pr. lOOS. 

»00 " 
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44inchRise^or9l 
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These Tile are over one fxit in length, and are so fw m t d 
mil vrater at evei^ johit, drainhig land from 12 to SO feel each i 
tlie tkaiii — ^being me cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sulBcienily large for drains aroiMd dwellinga, at SI and SB pr* 
100 piceei. Orders from a distaooe will reeeive prompt aHenikm. 

Albany, April I. 1858— If. JOHN GOTT. 

AllMiiy Tile Works. 

Center PUfrsen emd Mnax Strooto, ABanf. 

THE subecriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the meet apfam '- 
ed pnttenis, Drain Tile »uita1>Ie for land drainage, of a superior 
Soality, over one foot in Icnj^h, 3 to 4^ inches calibre, from Sttm 
'18 per 1000 pieces. They are formM to adroit the water at 
joint, draining land from 19 to :20 feet each side cf the drain, ' 
cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufllcicniiy iarice for drains around dwellings, at S4 imd ' 
lOOnieces, bemg cheaper oiid more durable than brick draina. 

The great impertsnee of thorough drahwge is daily beeonsingi 
annareiit. Onlera from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
March 1— fli A. S. BABOOCK, Albmiy. 

ImproTed Stock. 

CATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, AUemuy, and Ayr* 
shire lireeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native and French Merhio, Saxony, Souili.]>vwn, 
aial Colswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suflblk, and Berkshire breeds. 
From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the uboy a 
kinds of stock, and our exceUcQt situation for purcbuiiig nnd 

K'i»g, we think we can do as good justice to orden, as any 
Kise in Ihe United States. A B. ALLEN ft CO , 

Jan. 1, 18S9— tr. 180 and 101 Water si.. New- York. 

Valvable Farm for Sale, 

SITUATED in tlie town of Sm^nmn, Chennngo eonnfy, ti 
north of the village, and one mile west of the Chenango i 
eontaiiu 130 acres, 3D acres in timber tuiinble for fenchig and 
farming purposes. The land is in a good Mate of cultivatian, 
fenced and watered. The buildings are extensive, comumdionu 
mostly in good repair. A large orchard of graAed fr uit One Indf 

of a gocKl water power and saw-mill included. Price SV per 

Smyrna, July 1, 18S9-at.* J. W. COLLTOg. 
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Asrieiiltvral Bociu 

F all kinds, for lala al the Cultivator Oflice, 407 
baay. 



Broudwuy, MX* 



TIIE Tranasctionsofthe New-York State Agricuftnral 
vols. 1 to ft, for sale at the OIBce of **Tiix OanvAinm,** 
Slpervd. 
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PITTB' PATENT BBPAHATOH 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 

OWING u llic inereucd dmaiid, and bchif doiraw d 
JaaUiig ■! * cODTtturm piiiM (or iliiiiiinif , 1 bavs !■■ 
mnmllo BD&ki,N. Y.,>iid hivt Erected ■ lirgs BWUiah. 

9d MBciiuiB<T for iJuTibJiif uail dcaiinii gTui M one np*- 




.— Tlie PaUDl Kitl' 

-ll •« bg dali viiiu »ci-< 

c.,N.Y-,J»]Ti|iBaa-i(i 



I>in>l Cm ind Cob Mill, Tur (rindini («d tor ilaek. 

. . . e Iham offlha hmndi of iha psrckaaen u Ihc pricB Oity aajjmj no for ikeni. 
the Se[«rmvir haa rteaulr beea utcndad lorkninbar IcnB of H*ai] yun, and 



ptTB onr It 10 Pannan of the diOsroiM waeot Rrowivir «» 
■riel^ » li« illlrlun *>ril, rii. lit *■« MaMat Ikr 
llimiiiDg Bid denaiuf jr>i"t.i»i' i" uibciico. 
1 ■■» Dmnboun Pia'a Inproml EiidlH* Chain Tm 

IN A PITTS. 



«i«at tale vTSkart-himi Caltle ■■ IMS. 



4 b«d of Lbotridvh twild, ai 

-' anti of ONE „, 

landReirarcaJve 



li^iof'sl uinnti,^ OnU HUNm^Dbi 



hud of Com, Heifen, 

Tkia TaluaUr berd of eaiile bu been n»rif all bred by tbo nib- 
KTibtr, ai hii Iknn.aiid niidor hii uwii tyt, witli a pan>cu<ai tmw 

tpniofiim M ■ wgna not taccDod iii auy faord of cowa iii iba United 
Sutea. Erer linee (be |>c*r IStl ba hai bteii eiinfed iii bterdiiig 
ShonJionia, In Ui« ballaf ihat iw caiil« kepi by Ihe Atmcn of (liu 
eonntiTt were eqoid lo tbam m all llieir qieilitief, aa dnjrj aud feedjiit 
■njiulk,and ihii bdiet baa been bUy oufrmed by leveiiioau j-ear* 

Comnwiieinf with aiiimaU aetaeted l!rom the beat tborougKbred 
BKiek^ then to H Ibaiid in thia cooiiiry, thi^ herd ba* btru comiiiDal- 
lyaAkdM, and Impmvcd W adcctWini fh>in IKe Ueoimporiednoek, 

leaTiivtoB, BiiflBial, ma raaorud to ni the wK of Uic Mnnmod bolt, 
Diika of Wdlniflan, and of Synnaetry, (by Dnke of Wellington, 
oai of tin inponad Balaa Coir, Dnehtaa,) Mnuinc to Mr. Qeorin 
Vail, of Tny, N. V., which bolla ware hired of Mr. Vail for three 

blBlorikal Uood, which 'ZlKli*nd^^n«'^Cii«^r1B^r to 
Jndft, bMhiBll* nillliiiicaad (btdiiig qulitita, to be «gaa] to any 



For iIh qaality rf Ihe hdcIc bred by lb 
OM nnliT, Mar to ibi nnm Bbon-horn 
nd Lawia O. Honia, in whiek aoon of 
wtn toi— dl a laty d aae wi Jed, or nurclia* 
tnaUedeaw, "OiHe," ownid by Me* 
and probably lb* b«al jbt cmr a*ar bn 
ea UO and tM, nH. i., of the Amerli 



w ean^ih- 

rlcodanimiU 
rd. Thonn- 



pana UO and tM, 
^tb* aBbairibarj 
IMMi Sntea, Ibe 1 
ftoM ht< herd in yeara pan, nay bs releriad Hi. 

la taa, Aa iinortai Mi, Duke of Eielet, of the Piiuctm Irihe 
of Short-bomi, rbr pedirrte oT vrbkli tm (1(1, 191,1 vol. a., of Ibe 
Ba^bb Held Bosk,) anii oh (hm England ht Mr. Hheafe J New. 
Tork, by Mr. BuVeaa, flvia Ihe diatingtuihed herd of Mr. John 
BteflMnaan of WolviiUn, Eoglaud, waa porehaaed aiid liilrodDced 
taaAHbardi and abonl bny of Ibe eowa and helfen btc now in 
ealftahini, ill of which will bccuahined Ibriha cominx late. In 
Ike laality of kia fleah, end b die ni<lklii« eieeUcncc of hfiaiKcaiTy, 
BD ball imiiorlrd inlhc iiilo Um Uiiiied Suiea can ifirpam the Duke 



Tbebc 



sr eeraral leiideni 
to aa eiidenre of I 



baWy Tin orTWiLvi yoinv bBllB, ond liulteairH. Theicmiiijulrr, 
■boot iny in Bumber, win conpfiia ynonir co»»— «ood. nroied, 
nSkera—beilbn and heiftr calrea, logether wnh a ftiv lUpeUDr bud 
calTH, from ihe Iwfl mllkhig cmm, of hi^ grade, ^borlimni^, u-iih 
an «caaionri daih of Deron Uood intarmiied— Ihe ben at luelol, 
family wwi. 

All (he eairoi, or nearly all, bath ihoroagh-bred mttA grade, will ha 
ibe gel of like Duke of Eneter ; ajid all ibe eovva, and iwo-year-nbl 
heifer* will be bulled by hiD^ |if ha lir»s) rroTHiaa to the aale; Ihu 
will be cMnblned tbe bfood of ihe Balea. ami the Aiepheiuon aiockB, 
cumprWing animch eicdlenea, bmh in milk andBeih, aaeatibe 

In addition to the etock ■ bore eimineraled.will he elg^l ihoropgh bred 
Hereford*— Ibree cow?, onr two-year-old bull, out jcarliiijf bull, 
and three calvsa. One of the eowa, {Rarity,) waa inqporird by 
Meaan.Ciinuig aiid Fobani in 1841. The odier cowa and calm 
arv her deacenoami by balla of Ihe aame iioppnaline. 

Alao, LWD or ibree Derou biillc«lvi»,*oi InrMr.Ambrooe Sieroiia' 
inponed bun "Candy," Ijrcil l>y Mr. Quartlj:, o( DiTOUjliiia, 



st.'as 



Mr. EUaian, of »i 



CalakHtaea wi 

■Uani^aaHa. 
For farther pa 



Ihe prrniian nccanled by 



LLEN k CO. New-Vorh. 



LevIW F. ALLE.-i, 



New tati latportaal !■■■■»■>■. 

a<nrthMnI,T«AUTi«aAlM Oo^ TlMAvgk, >. T. 

INCORPORATED bylhel^iilainreDf iheeHaeofNaw-Vei^ 
July.liOl. Ilonei, Calllr, imtall hiiidaor IJy-e Rtock luNiTfd 
agmnH ttenih, bylhe eomhiiicdiiaki of ErFe.WalsT, Accident), Dla- 
eaaea, As CAPITAL HU.UDO. 

GEORGE UOORE, FletkbBTgk, ff«i<y. 
I. C. Mm, Fart Ann, Oeu. AgeM. 

OeM>cr13,Mn. 
^ia eonipany aie now orcaniied and rcwly to recclTO apptica- 
lioni frit hiaoraiKe. It i> coofidenlly believed ihal Ike owiicra of Ta- 
loable animab will avail IhemKlre* of the adwitagn oOiired bythia 
mode of pnneelion. U firs, life and marine imuraucca are proper 



.re equally amlicnWe lo all. 
Fur wmu iir«i.e apply uCompany't . 
FlatlihHrgll, July l-tH 



Kell'a iMiirovod Hone Power* and Tliieithen. 

WHITE * PRBNTTS9, ancccaam isPMlip R. KelW, woaM 
rtapeetniHy hiferni die pablle that Ihey arc Hew ina a ufca iar- 

pTDvemenu aiBileW Philip B. Kelli, and eolicil Ihe call of inch aa 
wiihlopuRhaaeaoigle or doable RAILWAY HORf^E POWERS, 

SEPARATORS, OVER C" >iii'liu» ouni. ■wnwamawtili 

MACHINES, of die laleat a 
Ihe beat worhmaiiahip and » 
proved teilillaa fhr carrying on tbe boaineaa the nb*« 

Ordera front any parlor^ (hifl or other fltalea, will be ir 
ended lo, and promptly aupflied. Hodaou, Jmie 1 



A.Flm Cl*aa DalTy Pbtib lor Sate. 

farm of 3W acrea, finir milea aoatb oT the village of Oifocd, 
heuanio eofliily, N. v., and near Hic Chenaiiao Canal, vi 



Bood repair. The toil ia d 
Tilr adanled fivadairv, or 

|4e racilitie* (or forwiOTIniB 
•CHOIIS and Iba nau of Ihe 

rcnienily divUnl. Price kr 



i'lCW 



id ahoiU and oui hnutea, in 
Mnor quality. Iiiiadndra. 
nI cram : baa a fine orcbanl 

alih, aikl beamy oTIiii 
■ - - min« lool 

uid'Erie Railroad rofT 
loiha Nevr-Tork ninrl 
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. Mew fidMoB of iJdef ifcnii Fruit Cnlturisf* 

Just PaMithsd, by MB8T ft mTJiHR, Auburn, K. T. 



THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST ; containing directi — 
for the propagation and culture of Fruit Treea, m the Nursery, 
Orchard, and. Qaiden ; with descriptions of the pruicipal American 
and Foreign varieties, cultivated in the United Stalea By Jobn J. 
Thomas. With over 30O accurate illusiraiioiis. Skvkntr KpmoB ; 
coiuaiuiiig 40 pages of new matter, with full directions for the man- 
agement of dwaris and pyramids, besides some hundreds of sraaller 
addiiioiis, and many new engravuigs. 1 vol.— over 400 pages— 

"A book of great value.'»— Owi. Fartntr. « Worth its weight in 
gold-dust to any new beghiner ."—Moor«'« Rural New- Yorker. «« It 
ahould be in the hands ol every fruit grower."— Ofcto Cuhivatar. 
" There is no vacant space in it— it is like a fresh egg— all good, 
and packed full to the sheL."— IVvtriV Farmer. " The milbon who 
porchase it wiU find matter adanied to iheir wants, superior to any 
work a* yet published."— Cliwfanrf HeraU. «* An fnvahiable addi- 
ikm to oiir agricultural libraries."— Wod Chrmoer, •* Manifesis csra- 
ful and labonoiM research, dose and continued ohservalion, and an 
csBcellem systematic clawiflcatioii "— Weitera Hon. Rturiew, 

Aag. 1, 1852-91. 



Vn£M9t*t« Agrioidtanl Wvetopie aadSMdItat, 

JVk 197 Wt^Ur Stnti^ N^m-Yorh. 

THE subscribers solicit the attention of the piiUio lo the large and 
varied aMortiaeni of AgricaU«ral anAHorticuliwal Imnlemema. 
Field and Onrd^ Seeds wbieb they have constantly on hand, and 

offer for sale ai the lowest prices and on the best lenas. 

Aug. 1— If. JOHN MAYHER h CO. 

HORSE IPOWERS, Thrdahars, and Separators, Eadleas Chain 
Powers of all khids arer made for one and two horsea, also cast 
iron Sweep Powers for one to Ibor horaaa. Threshera and Separa- 
tors to match the above. lOHN MAYHER ^ CO., 
United Stales AgriCBllural Warehooaa and Seed Store, 
Aug. t-rlt. No. 197 Water Sifcet, New-Yoik. 

HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS, of aU styles and »zes, for oat- 
tina Hay, Straw, or Corn Stalks, for sala at the United ScatM 
Agriculiural Waretaoasa and Seed Store, No. 197 Waler-Slj, New- 
York. JOHN MAYHER « QO. 
August 1— It. 

Fowls Ita tele* 

AFTER Angnsl, the subscriber will have for fala Fowls 
this seawu, from the following Stocks: 
Shanghaes— Forbes* Buff, Maish's do., Perley*s do. 
White, White's Black, and KirUand's. ^ ^ ., , ,, „ ^ 
Cochin Chinas, the Queen's stock and Bailey's. AJso^ Blaek 

Spanish. . .... . 

Warranted puro bloodad. Ilicy have bean bicd wah eaie, and 

are worlliy the notice of breeders or fanciers. . „ , „ ^^ 

Albany, N. Y., Au£. l-2t. J. M. i^rreVT. 

FOR 8AIi£, 

r£\ EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of which 
0\J has Mid, for tlie last three years, for forty^evea cenU a pquad, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-foorth pModi 

per head. . ... 

For further particulars, address the subscriber at hia reaid qica^ 
Conaon Centre, Columbia county, N. V., or Blabcbabb and Boxt 
of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1858— tf. 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

A. B. AliLEN ^ CO., 

18d and 191 Water Street, N«w-Torlc 

HORSE POWERS, Threahers, and Separators. Tha fiidtaM 
Chain or Railway Powers of our own nanBfiutare,botkraigli 
and doable-geared, for one and two horses, which has never baea 
equalled forlighiaess in rnniung, strength, durability and eeai» 
They are miivcrwdly approved wherever they liave been tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four borsei. Tbear 
pact and wboHy of iron, and adapted to aU kinds of work. 

ad. Eddy*s Circular Wrougbt-iron large Cog Wheels, for oaa ta 
six horses. A new and favonie power. 

4tb. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four hones. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Threshers amde upon the best 
|)les, threshing clean with great rapidity. 




JIIANVRfiS. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, 2i to 2* cents per poand. 
BONE DUST, when taken in equal qnaiitities, $8.95 per barrel. 

BONE SA WINGS, separately, tiJO per barrel. 

PLASTER, #1 to f 1.25 per barrel. 
• POTASH, 3i to 4 cents per pound. 

CHARCOAl^ »1 per barrd. 

SUI^PHURIC ACID, 2i to 24 cents per pound. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF IJMR. 2icauuper-pbaQd, 

WOOD8' RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pomid. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warelionse, No. 25 Cliff stre^, 
New- York. LONGEIT & GRIFFING. 

Aug. 1— 2t. 

Seed >¥heat« 

AUSTRAUAN WHEAT, Canada. White Flint, Soules, Mcdiler- 
raueau, in bags or barrels. For sale by 

LONGETT k, GRIFFING, 
No. 35 Cliff street. New- York. 



Aug. 1—21. 



Snperiiliosi^hate of Lime, 



F>R farming purposes, In quanlitici lo suit purchasers. Analyses 
will lie sent to those that desire it. For sole at the Slate Agri- 
cultural Warehouie, No. 29 Cliff street. New- York. 
Attg. 1-lf. LONGETT k, ORIFPINO. 



the 



ranged on wheels, for watering gardens or walks, and allbcd protae- 
ti<Ni from fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feel hHeb, an 
easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Alao^ anaaU Gardca 
Puropa and Syrmges of various Myles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— Bullock's Prcmaaive Power 
Presses, combiuiug improvements whieh nnake ihem oy fiur iha beai 
hi use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain 
I«ealher, Gultn*Parcha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe,lbe. 

CORN SHELLERS of giaat variety of patterns, to akell 
by hand or horse power. Will shell from five lo 100 bosbek of 
perbinir. . . 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or single hoiae, •niiaUa te 
farm, the road, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, Ugbt made or exira 
as desired. 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of cutting fine for 
pniposes, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 

Soeihem plowa of all sixes and patterns, the DesUe Mould 
or Flake plow for farrowing and cultivating the sugar cane, ice 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we beliew i 
make up the largest and most comisete aaaortmeni in America, 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one 1 
dred men, where any articles in otir line can be made lo cider. 

A. B. ALLEN k, CO. 

June 1, 1852— tf. 180 and 101 Water at., New-Toik. 
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OUtoarr of A. J. TXnnilag, Bmi- 

Stais, iiDnaiiibered &iid unwept, go out from tbe 
broftd Eky ; but vbeo t ^net AtdM from our Tislon, re. 
flectioa la tonxA upon ui. Wheu one iu tbe itrength of 
bii BUkohood uid ftt the helgbt of bis uaefulnen ia re- 
mored ttom bis plw«, leaiiug his mivioD acsDiiogly but 
bKlT •comBplUied, we paiue t« ackoowledKe ft higher 
power thaa onr own, tnd purpoiei re«cbi«( be;aDd bo- 

ns loMeB MUl ■ntlaalT 'death of A. if. Domnpo, 
bq /Me t^Itor «r Tb» H*HteaUiiTl«t, wbo ww eraow 
IhOM -who loat (Mr nre* at the bttr^ng of tfaeite«i»beM 
Bury Cl»y, on Iba Hodeon RWer, m tbe2SUi Jal;, b*» 
M«D -vUb « eniUag wtlgM «■ the bMrta of hik Meudsi 
tad upon tbe pabtle geiwfally, m ■' wwaum caboHj. 
Tbcplaee heoccapM4iK0w a blnAr-the eomBtanOIi^ 
yeaWoD to wUob ba bad cnrred bJa way, will w^ touf 
Ibr a cbimivl. Tbongb oowtiamtiTaly a yonog man, bs 
tataaraBcl a MpalatioB for-aUlt^, Mkt enjoyed a popo- 
IkTity, whlcb &w bave been -fortanata eomgli to win. 
VHbaBt ake adraatifp of a Vbcral' educalloo,— foraed 
4**K yofitft t« iriy vpan faiaow« aaaMad eMrtiov,--«t 
t)M «MrlT ■«• «f UdttyiHveo yMH he had de*Uwl bbn- 
■piri«aa«iiTiable wnkan«ictkofint ntDdaoribeaft. 
Mi^atoierpeiDiaf Tbwwe regard hfaa, wftaMenn- 
paSMl to admire tlie •yanaatry of Ua cbaactot, tbe *igei 
•r Ua aaind, tbe TCiwMity of bli Uleuta, aad th^beaitb- 
ftaOowafeBthiHlartiBteUng wbichnuki bi* wiMaga. 
9bar« ar* Asm who caa wwk ool baa«tiful lboi«bM to 
Maa-Ua, wbd eaa cMhe U)«n la tbe tawbh« kngvagB 
-«r potfry, 01 bid ttera tow fei tbs Toovled parioda and 
#W> rfi> c ta g i triJ ai of Diatary.baifcwnMMBeBi pBaaMiBd 
9i-tbe ^ow*r 16 add by art t« the bean^ «r Mtnn, and 
■■ke tbe daaeit btoBon Bke Uw rdee. 
: Jtr. pawxiM] ink daltaa nr altnUDn u a pnetle^ 
■arttcaUniM and iran«ry«aa. IFa&c Oe m^ority 
«r workb^-men, ha did not boiy blmaalf excluriTely hi 
tfca xaanlimbrtinMand detaU of Ma art; ttoagh in tbeae 
tmlaattf wr t luaftd, bat iatwrad to dMowr Ob jinf 
jvrfMC^tfaa of Ua pretaatra, and i« bdof it up to its pro- 
yec nnfc fei aetoweaad ttie fl«e aaie. Wbeawvaonaider 
1^ dbRDoaragbiS dmimftaacaa nnder ik-btoh tie wrongbf, 
b«tb tn tbe tneanaof proaecntbiglta workaad tfaeapaifay 
^ poUfe aenthBeit, we- wonder that la tboaVI hxt^ jwo- 
*Ma4atrea«l«aH>pm«c)tia hfa kM,>* elaberateaad 
iaMil< ■• bla loiMOAmQAlBUna.. Ha handlaa, 
«lth awiwtat aaM, tba aabtB-lapfaa of cb^act .baaM^, 
if Ha d«iie)«taMi*dto«* 



■aikablO) ba ia ayiaUy at bone 



twe, and what ian 
ia canytac hi* Ibeory tato prutk*. TUa worit fiM *9- 
pearedlDlUl, aadUtaoghaa «ifl0Mit and oorily bwk^ 
baa MW paNBd ibvaacb ter edIUona. It wn a». 
bJtpMbUeaUnon As ■a^tactl^' aKAjncrfcaa aatbor« 
aad ao aowptet el y mbaown-waa tbe art, that tbe num% 
aailpt raaabiad aonetime la tba taa«da of Lbe asthor 
wiUioat a pubLlsber. U was, bowerer, a complete tri 
■mpk, and may ba faid. toha*« .aloMat created afaate 
for owaatat gardening— it eartaioly refined and elev«> 
tad-it. • 

. Tha^aeuaiBBof tbadtapfvliMwdadoiaaMntoftb* 
■Hmada pcitaiDins to a r w ida n oa, natuKlly led to tbe 
miMmC MeUtttimn. WlUk idl 1)m braacba* of tUf 
act) Mr. Qowaxaa waa .Om^im, aad hi* Can4«aa Bn^ 
PiKciaaadCeBwmi Honaaa, d l ^y -with treat eSettt, 
btaadiBkaUelMte. Ha (UMaaaea tba awBii^apd *»■■ 
pnaiJMa of Aj^te<tat», ,lp a proflroad aad oampval)Mi> 
rfim laanmr , and (Ulowiug, irttft Beevl to bam baaa^ 
HioCto wttfa bia>-'« JTaan- to Jata <irU Q/" f«aJ MMM,*— 
be tb0ki-a» abaordltrof adepUng aaetant aKbitectnva 
aa lbe bigheal f«m of (b« art, and argaea the MOeaittr 
ot' a m-irallar ^Ootai atyie ot buildiBg. That be JbuoA- 
ed a dlatiact acbool, wa do not aacerl; but tttaa maay. 
MUMiea, apd'p«wtkalai^ ftemUi owl varied coUarc, 
aoBBd iwdgBOrt, and atnreat tatte, ba drew Jait nbat 
ftaawd beakadapted to tbe wtaU and a^aelty of tb* 

Tkt Fraiti md Fruit TrMt tf -drntriiii, wUtA w*a 
law ad b UM, pwatata to great adraatage, tbe pomolo- 
g<«al veaaarcb and Mperieace ot Kr. DawniVG. Tbii 
werk ia adnbvbly exeonted, aad baa met with vairet. 
«al faror. l%«ea work* of Xr. Dawniaa have girwa 
tbitcovatry a taiA aiaong other natiaas in fiortieultoro 
aad Ratal Taale, and «zertad a wide tedneaoe npoo lbe 
lBipraveineBt<rf'oar own gardena aad boiun. Vaoya 
laaidMMd, beaatiOed bgr bia akiU, nuny a tnlUag Uwa, 
aad graaefaily diipoart ' gmap of fullage, ranaia aa St 
monnment* to hiamaBrory, and manya home made lia|^ 
piar by bia ttai^h«a, will be Mddened by bis death. , 

In lbe edUon^ip of tbe HoATieviTHMT, be baa tbowB, 
perbais, better tbaa ia bia other writu^, the peealUl 
itneai of Ua lalenta lo edacBle the ptyuUr tMt« for tbe 
beantiM in natute and art. Tbe «acaa« Whkhlwial. 
Imded tbb perlodiMl.aDd UehMMaacd atWnllsai^iak 
la bates P«i4 ^ LatMbnape QMde^ng, Hofttoaltai* ao4 
Rural DecorallsB, are proof of lbe besrfidal infla e aea 
af hialabora. Wketbtr we raedbb Lattor* ftomXnr 
kB«,wbM:«Mlilbtt«HNia*4 JiMraiy tuta, nA *4«lk 
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Mte appreciation of, aod fuUacqnaiotance with tbe plea* 
■nrei of a scholarly and cuH{?ated tiiind, or the plain 
•ayliigs and wholesome connael of OM Bigger/' we re* 
eognise the lame sterling sense and discriminating judg. 
ment. Mr. Downivo was not hy eminence a theorist. 
It was not his aim to huild castles too grand and tofty 
for human realiMtion, or to show the power of his intel* 
lect hy forming conceptions, which imagination only 
oonld give being to. The great question with him, was, 
how much of the really beantifnl can be made subservi- 
ent to the pul^lic good? how for can elegance and utility 
he combined? bow much <if the spirit of the amateur 
can he infused into tbe mass of the rural populationf He 
has answered these questions by his deeds. 

' Mr. DowHivo waa an American, and all his thinking 
cod acting tended toward the welilireand eleratlon of 
Ut eoimtry. Tery mueh of hi* deserted popularity Is 
owing to his ability to popntariaa whate? er he wrole up- 
eo. He seised apon what was moat needed, and upon 
tiuii alone, and with strking point and direetnees, pfe« 
tented H in such form, that his oondnslons were irrevla* 
tSUe. 

His style of writing is unaffected and flowing, and his 
dtetion, though elegant and ornate, Is nerer yerhose or 
tiresome. Such a stf l« grew naturally out of his cha* 
facteristica of mind and habits of thought. His mind 
was fbrnlsfaed and cultivated, and his ImpulsiTeneM bore 
Ifls thoughts by the nearest way to the desired end. 
Tiiii brings to notice that pecniiar eamastneas and sin* 
oerity wliidi ercry where is visible in hia writings. Mel* 
ther a pfaHoaoplier or an enthusiast, he combined the ea* 
crfleoeiesof both inhia individuality. Above all others, 
he was tiM man beat fitted to mould the arcfaiteotural 
and fnral taste of the oonniry to a correct model, to 
guide pnblio sentiment to whatever is highest in Mature 
and purest In Art, and to aid in making America what 
Heaven designed It should be, the garden of the whole 
earth. 

Ifr. DoW2iiii« has closed his labors too^early to have 
•iiown the full maturity of Ills power. If hit youth has 
heenthut prodactive, what reanlts might have erowned 
a longer life! what beauty might have sprung from a 
riper ozperienee and an enlarging eapadt}-! 

About two years since, Mr. DowHiM received an In* 
vkation to visit Waahiagton, for the purpose of eonfinr* 
ring w^hrh the President with reference, to the laying out 
tbe public grounds in the vicinity of the Capitol. For 
the last year and • half be has been Engaged In design- 
ing and perfbeting his plans, and in aocordaaoe with 
them, a park of some 160 aeses Is being constructed. U 
wiH afford the only example of groands ioanoh osteni, 
laid out by tbe rules of art, in thtocoantry, and will tin* 
doubtedly be a moat perfbd work of Its kind. 

In his private ohantoter, Mr. Dowvnio was upright, 
nauly, and ondHisiastto, and lie ontevod with -coal and 
energy Into every tahjoot which promised to olonNteand 
retlne his ibilow men. Iii his sodal relatlona he was a 
gtniltmam Hi the best aoceptation of the term. Conr* 
foous, aflkUoaod poUtoto xtk stranger ; generous, wsicm* 
hearted, and confiding to big fVlenda, hk waa ueiyenally 
VMpected and lovod. 

^e sad <!iron«is^MiiMi of his dekth - inake ua less t^ 
oewiied'toJriilosf* Ma. Powwma.'in-oanpanywithdito 



wife, and her mother jslster, and younger brother , together 
with a Jady friend, Mrs. Wadsworth, embarked on the 
Henry Clay, full of buoyancy and joyous expectation, 
on their way to Newport Scarce two hours have passed, 
and that circle Is broken. Some are sleeping beneath 
the wave ,^-others are weeping on tbe shore this wrei^ 
of ho|)e and hapinness. Mr. Dowxixa, his wife's moth- 
er, Mrs. De Whit of Fishkill, and Mrs. Wadsworih, 
were lost— the remainiog members Of the party were 
saved, — Mrs. Downing almost- miraculously. As iDr. 
Downing was an excellent swimmer, he must have been 
borne down by the crowd, or peridied in the attempt to 
saye another's life.' 

ITc unite y^flh hit personal fHeftdl and the many nM 
are endeared to him by that charm whkh hia writli^ 
breathed, in tendering our heartfelt sympathy to Hra. 
Dowxixa. We too can mourn that a great mind ha« 
been removed from our companionship,— that a noble 
heart has ceased to beat, — that a life, rejoicing in such 
beauty and promise, has gone out thus early. 

»a* — '■ 

Tho Potato Crop. 

Ens. CoLTiYATOBi— The aspect of the potato any 
is wiuatt^y promising. The opening sprh^; waa 
ally backward, ao that ordiaafy field potatoea were m* 
generally visible until about the 10th of ^««o, which wa* 
ten days later than is uanal. The aeasoa haa be»i quito 
dry, but less so than 1849, when there waa icweely » 
drop of rain from June 29ib, to Augosi 0th. 

During the present aaason, thendoaatUtioa have ben 
as foUowa: May 12th, 1^ inehea; 29tb, i of an look; 
June 9tb, Ij iiu^esj July 0th, U uiches, and July 2Mt 
and dOth, 2| hicfaea. Between. thcas rah^ weoi^yeda 
few vory light ahowors, but not enough fell at any am 
tiflM from May 12th to July 29th, to wet through tha 
bills of potatoes and com. Henoe, anperfidaUy itJaufcrd-, 
aod careleariy cultivated potatoea, were, hi many caasa« 
hopelessly dwarfed by drouth; bat in other casea thcgr 
havo been mostly nevived hy our lata abundant laiaft 
From July 4th to IStii, inclusive of each, tha weather 
was warmer oa the whole, it iaprobable, than itbaaboeB 
for the same leng& of time for aome years. POrtKidBsw 
ly on the 9th, the temperature arose at neoriy Z «^clo^| 
P. M., to 99^. and waa but little below that p<dBt Ibrlta 
moat of the six preceding houni. I hato aarer know* 
tho-aame elevation but once befere, in my reooided eoi^ 
perienee, the measureinailt of wh{<^, for the laat 10 yean 
nearly ,bas been by a thermomoter standing m eae unitena 
poritton. That oocaafen waa July aoth, 16i9, atll 
o'clock, A.M.,whenitaloodalsoat09^,rora«horttin« 
only. 

The aspect of the aeason haa been, on the wrhole^ asos* 
fevorabie to the potato than any during the last Dkn 
years. For, 1st Though our weather haa been votydry, 
yet I have never known dry and Aot^nreaihor the i«B»i^ 
dtoto occaaion of potato disease, however madb it tnsty 
dwarf the plant. 

2. We have htAnohot rams, with hitorrmfoff iMj 
Hmej clmidf we atH n r ^ or aeaildhig^ 8imddiio,:tiaki tii^ 
years use and l«Sl. In these ]f«anyihia sort of ar«d: 
ther was ttottobviooalrthoeosaskia of a iHii ie ua i «aiH 
ilv«vynNit>.oiity^MUha potat%^M». flap m n^w^ UuOf 
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fruits, AS plains, gooMbtrries, And Also npon grApea. The 
potAto, in Bach weAther, leemed to suffer from too greAt 
An AocomidAtion of Jaioes, while ttie Absence of dry Air 
And moderate wind, induced a tender stAte of the cuticle 
of the pUnt. These were jost the drcomstAnces for the 
production of mildew, And the eonseqaent depravAtion 
of the elAbocAtions And depoeitions of the pUnt, And the 
eonaeqaent disesse of the tubers. 

3. Nor have we suffered this yesr, from the U9€r9 
changes incident to aH iheae yeArs, proTionsly to 1860, 
which exhibited a disesse of the potAto. Oar rAins this 
year, even when following hot And dry weAther, hAve noi 
been succeeded by long continued cold and vnndy tie* 
prtenone of temperAtnrei-^ stAte of wcAther tending 
to pArAlyse the circulation of the plsnt, and deprATC the 
•lAbOrstions And depositions, just AS in the preceding CAse, 
and thus to difleAse the tuber. . 

The recent heavy rains hsTe, it is true, been fol- 
lowed by cold windy dsys, sod cold nights, the mercury 
IkUlng, in some esses, as low as 44^, bat the temperature 
iwd not been Mgh sad impplsire for some time before the 
fmiB} the herbi^ of the potAto is now About three weeks 
0lder, (And proportionAtely stronger,) thsn ithAsnsually 
been when the westher that impelled the potAlo diseAse 
hps occttrrsd. 

. Thus I enterlAfa) strong hope thAt in all cases of wise 
eoHure, the use of the sLiongeat TArieties of the old sorts 
irvan for seed, we riiAR have no potato diaeAse, And per- 
liaps In no case whatoTer. 

There is one indioalion of Ui«^ unnsoAl heAlth of the 
potato^ wUefa is very strong. I refer to the promise of a 
eoarfderAble orop of potato balls. The old round reds, 
which hAYO not bom sfaice 1848, will bear plentifully this 
year. So also wfil some vaiieUes of esrly Junes, which 
nowly over besr. Iffy home aeedling TArieties of 1840, 
and my Soath Amerkan sorts, both orighuil And seedling, 
tffll wA\ hear. But What is most striking, in the line of 
fhcts And Argument, is the fact thst my seedlings of the 
present ysAr, i.e. those raised from the aeed bsll sown 
the lost spring, ore now setting seed balls. Of elAveu 
families of such seedlings, eight sre thus setting bsTls. In 
jformer yesrs T hare rarely gathered a ball earlier than 
the third yeAr. It Is true that I credit this unusual re. 
suit in part to extra cnltivation, but tt is in part only. 
Vuch of it should be credited to the favorable character 
€€ the season. 

So fAr AS mf resding eq^tends, we Are greatly Ucking 
Isjnecorded facts snd physiologicAl deductions in regArd 
to the culture of tropicsl plAnts, especiAlly the potato. 
Bj a comparison of focts, I think it h(gb^ probsble that 
jp«ry few potato balli have utually keen pr^weedf (at 
iamsi during tke ten yeare period qf the^ prevalenee </ 
the potato dieeaee,) vfiihotU ths occurrence of a eoneid- 
trmtle per%od of moitt, but eepecially cool vftatherin tke 
ymoftihe ^ Ja/y- vnd Jugutt. If such weather has oc- 
GBBired in the early part of this interval, balls luive set 
.and matored. If it hAS occurred in the latter part of it, 
tlicy bAve let^ but hAre not matured. I could easily il- 
Ivotrata this position by facts* but the illustration would 
be too long for this paper. I do not now take tliis posi- 
tion soofldently, but suggest it as highly probable; and 
with A yiew to enlist extended obaerTation. 



Should these supposed fiusts proTo true, Uiey will but 
Add Another proof to the poeitwn, (which I hAre else* 
where Assumed,) tktU tke climate of much rf the United 
Slatetj is too hot, bright, and dry, and the eeasone too 
short for the highest health of the potato, G. £. O. 
Utica, Avif, 4, 1862. 

Profits of Fanning. 

Eds. GvLTiTAToa^A groAt dcAl hAS been SAid and 
written of tote ycAra, as to the profit or loss of &rming. 
On one side it is contended thst a handsome profit CAnbf 
realised ; on the other, tl|At nothbig bat a hAre liyingOAn 
be notAde. Now both mAy be right in a certAin sense, snd 
both wrong. The.difterenoe ae^ns to lie in the UtA tha^ 
each person looks through a separate medium snd drawi 
his conclusions socbrdingly. It is nstunl to mAke in* 
ferencQS from one's own managenenti and for this rcASOB 
we see such a f ariety of opinions in the Agricultural dJSi 
cussiMs of the dAy. To my own mind it is dens as thf 
noon^dsy sun, thst no business is more profltAble in Ilia 
long run, than farming. I well remember, twenty*flT9 
yenn ago, of hcAring fivmera ssy thAt the most they 
oottid do WAS to support a Ikmily) pay thA taxesy And 
come out About even At the end of the ycAr. With totf 
few exceptions, these fkrmera hsve continued to prsAAh 
these doctrines snd practice them to the present thsi^ 
They chilm that when produce is high, the cost of pro. 
duotion is proportionstely inerensed, And when it is koyt 
thAt it will not pny to raise it 

It is often said thAt farmera Are not as .industrious now 
as they were forty or fifty yesrs ago. We are not willing 
to assent to this assertion. There were many iknners at 
that time, who cultivated large fi»rm« and made money, 
but in nine cases out of ten it was done at the expense 
and exhaustion of the soil. Now this same class of farm, 
era say that there is no profit in farming in old Connect!, 
cut, but that the prairies afibrd the only locality for pro. 
fitable farming. 

Now all this may look yery well on paper, but we ar# 
confident in saying that at no time within the last fifty 
years, has the fkrming interest been so lucrative in any 
of the New England states as at present. The good 
prices which all kinds of produce bring in market, is 
proof of this. 

But good nutnsgement aad system Are necesssry to 
success. The old skinning snd exhausting proeess bm^ 
do on the prairies, but it lias run the gauntlet here long 
ago. If farmers intend to '^ make money" they must 
keep up with the times, study their business and adopt 
new implementA and labor-savi ng machines. Old say ing|, 
old maxims and old tools, are poor capital, and I am 
satisfied that we should make double the money if wo 
used greater liberality in our management. We try to 
live by starving our business, and in turn get starved by 
it — a result which no reasonable man can find fault with. 
So long as the great majority of onr fiirmen carry op 
their badness for profit, a more prudent and far-seeii^ 
course must be pursued. 

We were very much pleased with the description of 
Mr. More's farm, (Dec. Cult., 1861,) which took a pra- 
mium at the State Ag. Society,, and wish the articto 
could be read by every Qraer in the state. Had w« 
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known there was ft ftrm cnltfrated with to modi akiU 
near Albany, we should hare visited it before this, and 
abaU try to do so In fitnre. Yonrs truly, L. Dvkahd. 
Derby, €t., Jum, 1862. 
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What firary Fumer may Hair*. 

Every farmer may, if be will, have a houMtt ft neat, 
taeteful stmctnre, adorning his farm, and contributing to 
Ms comfort. There is, on every farm, if one could but 
find it, a fit site for a house, with grounds near it suita- 
ble for a garden and out-bulldings. 

What a pity such locations should not be selected, in- 
•tead of the sorry places where too many farm houses 
are placed! We have seen a house standing on a ledge 
of rocks, and a recess for a garden excavated In a bank 
111 the rear, when, not forty rods distant, a most invithig 
^lot for building was neglected ; and another stuck dovm 
0b a low swampy piece of land, with planks mnnhig to 
Hie road as a means of access, when on the opposite side 
«f the road, a gentle eminence, crowned with noble for- 
tot trees, was occupied by cattle. 

As to the houses themselves, much might be said. 
Generally speaking, they seem to be a product of the 
Ihrm; that is, a thrifty well cultivated farm, has a snug 
dwelling on It, and a slovenly, ill-tilled one, has an over- 
grown or decaying tenement. 

A eorrect taste In building is not, nor cannot be. in the 
possession of every one. Architecture is a science, and 
taste is the result of cultivation, and none but men edu- 
cated to their profession, should undertake to design and 
build a house. 

It Is true, that so many sticks of timber, boards, nails, 
and shingles, will make a building, and so too, a given 
quantity of iron, steel, and brass, will make a steam en- 
gine, but a novice makes a ftiilure when he undertakes to 
construct either. Still , a little attention , the perusal of a 
work on this subject, might form some taste, and substi- 
tnle tolerable dwellings for the ungainly structures that 
io often are seen. 

Every farmer may, if he will, have a garden, not a 
patch of onions here, of beets there, of cabbages some- 
where else, interspersed with bean poles and potatoes, 
"^nt a veritable garden, a cultivated place. 

A farm that has not a plot of ground adapted to the 
purposes of a garden, had better be abandoned at once. 
There is ne good reason while the real luxuries that 
spring fVom the soil, under the culture of the practical 
gardener, should be confined to the lands of the gentle- 
man of lelsnre. They belong as legitimately to the stur- 
dy, hard-working former, and indeed more so; for he 
who labors most actively, should, reap the richest har- 
vest. All that serves to make life more desirable, that 
tends to the improvement of the soil, the mind, and the 
heart. Is not beneath the attention of man. We cannot 
conceive of a more fit place to commence the eareftil cul- 
tivation of a fiirm, than the garden. It would soon be 
evident that the greater care bestowed on the soil, the 
greater its product, and so a system of cult are would by 
^degrees be adopted, till the whole farm should become a 
fruitful field. 

' In the cultivation of a garden, can be noted on a small 
scale, all the phenomena of growth, and from data there 



gathered, one can advaan^e suceessfolly from the tSlKng 
M* narrow beds to that of broad acres. The knowledf^ 
necessary to success in gardening, is rather the resalt of 
experience, than of fixed rtilea. There is requisite a 
taste for the art, dose observation, and a modienm of 
practical skill f give Uiese, and common sense will siip> 
ply the defloft. We would not by any means, profess to 
teach gardening 'Mn six easy lesions," but we assert 
that any one so disposed can make a be^nning. 

There are oerlaiB adjuncts to a gapden, which a majo- 
rity of formers who take the trouble to cultivate a fow 
esculent roots, seem to think altogether too trifiUn^ ^^ 
merit their attention.- Such are beds of floweta, flower* 
hig shrubs, and grape and other vines. Thftt ever potent 
ftrgument of expense, ftnd the ready excuse of poverty, 
cannot be urged against these decorations of the fonner^ 
home. A man may be too poor to erect a costly cottage, 
but no one is too poor to cultivate a bed of flowers, to 
plant shrubbery around bis humble dwelliag, or to trahk 
a vine to relieve its bare exterior. A beauty unattaiaed 
by any triumph of art, is thus in the reach of the mosi 
obscnre. Kature waits to provide, '< vK2Hmt money and 
without price," the ornaments of a cultivated field, and 
the pteasures of a cultivated mind. 

Contrast for one moment, the cottage and the lawn, 
with the rude dwelling and its unkeptgrounda— compare 
the beauty and ftagranoe of flowers, with the uns^htly 
weed and its rank odor— mark the dlflbrenea between 
the luxuriant green of shrubbery, and the vacancy of 
barren yards, and then decide whether an hour of time 
can be better spent than In eflMIng sach a cfaat^. 

The past few years have wrought a manifost improv«> 
ment in matters of hiral taste, but as yet its evidencea 
are confined to cottages and farm-houses, scattered here 
and there, like oases in the wide desert, fl will be seen, 
however, that as agriculture advances, and s^em takca 
the place of confosion, all these things will reoetve Iba 
attention that they so richly deserve. 
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Eds. CuLTivAToa — Although there is a cooslderaUe 
number of copies of the Cultivator circulated in this 
Province, and although that number is gradually Increaa- 
ing, few New Brunswick era are In the habit of writing 
for your gi'eat agricultural periodical. This will continue 
to be the case, until the system of direct taxation for the 
support of schools is adopted here; then you may safely 
reckon on nM)re contributors. As yovt' are no dooM 
aware, the science of agriculture Is yet in its infoii^ 
among US; still there Is a spirit of enterprise abroad. 
The system of rotation of crops is being generangr adopts* 
ed, green crops are cultivated on a much larger a c aln 
than fbrmerly, and more attention k given t^^dralnh^; 
yet many abuses are remaining, and will remain, nniil 
the young agriculturist receives a thorou^ agrfcnltnril 
education. The notion that the former may safoly rv^ 
main in ignorance of letters, formerly so prevalent, te 
fost wearing away, and the rising generation certafnly 
promise to raise the agrteultural profession considerably 
higher ha the scale of sodet y . The thne is fost approach. 
Ing when the " tiller of the soil," wIlT be no longer look, 
ed upon as inforlor to the merchant and the mediantey 
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Jn point of rank and rcipecUlNlity. Tka enleiprklDg 
flSiicalturUl who directs hi* atC««tioa ■otef; (« hl« pur- 
fult, who leaves po'ltiol coatrorentet to demagoguei, 
vlio bBilet hiiBMtf «ot la partj iiiputei, nbo Babscribes 
for, *iid re»de h ■crkuUaral paper, and ia ooiMtantlj 
pUiuiiiiB how he ouy witb the Icatt labor and expeoM, 
bfiDg Ub Etra into the bigbeat stale of culiiTitlon, muU 
needs be a happy naii. Hli la an enDobliag pundit, Ua 
ii *>D engftgiag and proaperons bnsiiwaa. The Ihilnre of 
tblt flrra ia the Iron tnide.and the anpeosion or payment 
of that bouae ta the Weat Tiidla trade, coneeni him not; 
he U iudependent ef them. OT counelhefWIIngofpiga 
#nd the cleaning of stablea, are not Ue moat engaging 
pursuit !□ the world, f et the thrift of hogs and cattle, 
tbe wtiaCietioB of seeing Ihem deek and dean, and the 
Tkhie of aamn-ea, more than cosoteTbalaikce tbe do- 
pleaaoatacas of these Ihinga. Xbe mercbant do doubt 
teeit a secret pride witbfa bis breast aihen he eogtiates tn 
hta ace a maUting wealth, — maUb gotten by boiiMtraeam, 
•nd by bia owa unaided eiiergie«; and does tbe sgrloul- 
turist contemplate his flelds of imiling gnia, bis acrea 
of sweet scented elov^r, his orchard* of golden frnit, or 
bl* flocks and herds with a feeling lea* Mtisbotoryl I 
«Mirer, not 

Of tb* owHber lAo jsrabork in BarcaDtile pvradta, 
.«DB4bBrtb at least, probably one-third, never see again 
Aa capital with wbldi they conmenoed. Tlie faimer 
comtaoalj conmencea without capital j be has often the 
TnoMtrcht of tb» Ibreat to coDl«nd with, bat he seldom 
fikiU to realiae tbe needfid, tbougfa be may be obliged lo 
mltbniglbr It; yet fbrtune will anoredly erown hi* ef^ 
forts soona or later ; and huaeldOTaornererfkna entirely, 
■nWalaitDeaaor uaeomnooly bsd BUUiagrnisnt lathe 
cftBse of it. While tbe young inea of these provinoes, 
and tbe United Slates, are dissattafled, and are seeklag 
■ home in California aod Australia,— « bile one exclaims 
" I can make more money In the anrjrerous regions In a 
month, than ean be maliaed off a farm in a lifetime," the 
■teady (brmer jogs ou} be cares not for the reports that 
iwcb bb ear from the land o( gold; he weighs well tbe 
4ifflculties to be encountered, and conclndes that " irllh- 
oat pains there an be no gains," and that the chance of 
re«lizfaig gold is twice as great there sa here. Somo no 
doubt get a competency, but I fear the nwjonty do nut, 
and those who return, tf they do return, are commonly 
WTCcks of titeir former wires j therefore tasteadof " let- 
ting go a certainty for an snoertaiDty," let tbe young 
men, especially inexperienced ones, turn their attention 
to some safer pursuit, instead of listening to the wild 
ragaricB of Qincy, wliich bnsy bodies delight to poar Into 
tbeir ears; let tbem become " tillers of tha ground," 
»Dd if tbey da their ntmoet, sncoess will crown their 
labors. 1. E. FAiawiATBia. Norlon, Siagg counts, 
JITne BrunticUk, July 1, 1B68. 

To n^da Flami. 
A notable house-beeper has Airnisbed nf tbe following 
sxcelleat mode: Take, say 14 pounds of plans, and put 
with tbem 7 ponnd* of sugar, by plidng them Inalter- 
nala layer* with spicas, in a vessel. Pour on Ibem half 
a pint of Tlncgar. Then beat the vessol In theoven with 
}u«i sufflcient heat to cook tbem stourlj, and when cook- 



ed tlw process Is completed. They will keep till mid* 
wfnter, and are very palatable, even to an inT>tid who 
can «•( notblof els*. 

Saoon SiTK Flovs may, Mcordh^ t« tbe lasM reit 
able antborily, be p rewrwd till qirfBg In tbe fuHowlsg 
way: Take any ploras of Inftrhir quality, [good one* )*• 
presnme would anaim' q«He as welt ,] and carer tfaem in « 
ressd wHb whiskey. Next spring, when frtdt t* saarca, 
and the appetite keen for lis preparation*, soak tbe jAntaa 
In cold water over n^t, and then stew long. The «lo» 
hoi wOl be all dri*en off, bnt Itltle acMtty wiU Mmaia, 
and but little Bugar will be seeded. Tbey will tw feund 
very <ne and agreeable. We woald gagfSMl that bom 
bat atriet temperaace paa[de«bon]d prcaume toapproacfe 
the abore da^erovs arUcIe, and MqishouM btTery 

P»NB ro« Pm AMD FcBBna* m Winn, May ba 

ktfM by boOinf iB molM*eB, md depMilhif in Jan. 



A new method of beeping grapes In winter has been 
adopted to some extent in France, constsjing essenlially 
in banging up tbe bunches separately ky fiU imalltr tni, 
ODwirebooks. SmiU 
wires, of BuOicient stiff. 
aem, and a fuw inrJies 
in length, are bent In- 
to hooks in Ibe sbiipe 
of the letter S ; one 
end is passed Into the 
smaller end of tha 
buncb, and the other 
placed upon a bus- i 
peoded lioop,aB shown 
in the anneied figure. 
Tbe pontioa of the 
bunches causes every 
berry to httng away 
fromitintighbor,Uii 1 
consequently they are 
less liable to rot by 
contact, than by any other arrangement. 

Tbe hoop* are sospeaded by three cords or wire* to ft 
button overhead, like tbe hook of a baby.jumper; and 
any conveuient number of hoops may be hni% BUccesdveljr 
under the first. The centre ot Ibe fruit room may betliu* 
occupied J and the walls may be covered by passing hort- 
soctai wires around the trails, and about a foot from tbem, 
to receive the hoops for the suspension of tbe bunches. 

This will be found mocb more per&ct than the mora 
common practice of keeping grapes npon shelve* or I* 
drawers. It is hardly requisite to remind those aceu*- 
toned to the successnil keeping of grspei, of the ncoev- 
^ty of careful picking, the removal of imperfect or de< 
csyed berrlrt, and of avoiding too much moisture in th« 
fruit room on ihe one band, and of such a degreeof dry- 
ness on tbe other as to cause wilting. The former may 
be prevented by chloride of lime, whkh abeorb* moisture 
rapidly; and '.he lattarbykeeplngthe frnit room, (which 
tiiay be only a few feet square,) htrmtlUally iraled — 
opening the door but once % week to examine the fruM 
and remove any bad berrto*. The neccsnty of etclud- 
ing fi'ost is of course obvlou*. 
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^M Adirondack Mountains. 

Eds. Cvltitatok— The following remarks sare the 
MsnH of a brief yM to the Adirondac Monntalas in Vo- 
Tember laat. Should ih»j seem pertinent to tlie pnrpoie 
«f the Gttllifator, tbey are at your servicer 

The cronp of moaataiDS designated as the Adirondaoky 

/oecupy an aimosi eentral position neer the western line 
of the county of Sseex, and to the lovers of the pictur- 
esque, i^rd some of the most snblimely wild scenery 
Ibal onr coontry can anywhere present to tlie eye, hills 
kl<ang upon hillSi until they attain an altitude in the bea- 
Tens of more than a mile in height, sometimes printing 
inely arched rounded summits, and at others exhibiting 
rudely conioal peaks, and iu many places, sheer precipi- 
ees of more than a thousand feet in depth, and where 
'•they terminate below, may frequently be seen, huge bro- 
ken masses of roek strewed about, of many thousand 
tons in weight. 

These mountains are, for the most part, covered from 
,ncar their summitts down to the base, by a ^nse and 
forest clad vegeUtion of gigantic growth, in aU the wild- 
UMs of primeval nature, whilst quilely resting in the 
gorge. like vallies beneath, are innumerable Takes, whose 
deep and silent waters are seldom or ever disturbed, but 
by the wild blast that breaks over their surface, or the 
sudden splash of the hunted deer, and by the wing of the 
numerous wild fowl, that at all times frequent, and give 
Hfe to the otherwise silent repose that prevails. 

But the most interesting feature of these mountains Is, 
the many and unmense size of the magnetic iron ore beds, 
which ahttost everywhere disclose themselves to the sight, 
along the face of the cliffs which form the sides of these 
vallies. These beds of ore are of such magnitude, as to 
prove almost inexhaustible; and when they become pro- 
perly worked, and due adrautage is taken of the natural 
fticilities here o0ered for the construction of a railroad 
•from the works — a distance of about forty miles to the 
navigable waters of Lake Charaplaln—they will bo found 
capable of ftimtshing our country, for ages yet to come, 
with any quantity of the finest iron and steel, that can be 
produced from any quarter of the globe. So numerous 
are these beds of ore, that from a single point in the town 
*of Newcomb — ^where the company Lave their works — 
several of them can be embraced in one sweep of the eye, 
the smallest of which, in any other region but this, would 
be considered immense in size and quantity, and when the 
country becomes properly explored, there can be but lit- 
' tie doubt that many more ot an equal magnitude to the 
largest of these ^ill readily be discovered, together with 
' many other useful minerals in the greatest profusion. 

A few only of the most conspicuous beds seen f^om 

this point of sight, have, with some degree of attention, 

been examined. That which is termed the *' Sandford 

bed," has been traced along the exposed surfkce for a 

distance of sixteen hundred feet, and retaining a width 

of at least five hundred. The Adirondac bed, situated 

immediately in the village, near the works, exhibits a 

'width of seven hundred feet, and continues in extent a 

[ distance of three quarters of a mile ; and but a few rods 

. ft'om this, another bed is exposed for more than a mile in 

«Ktent, having a width of about one hundred and fifty 

tet. This enumwation may serve in some measure to 



convey a slight idea of the humense quantities of this 
most useful metal to be found in this hitherto secludad 
portion of our state. 

The principal rock which seems to constitute this vast 
mass of mountain material, and which likewu^ forms the 
magnificent scenery of the Adirondack country, appeals 
to be that which is generally designated by geologists as 
the gneissoid dx\'ision of the primary system ; but as H 
embraces in such an abundant profu«on, that interesting 
mineral termed bypersthene, its name has been adopted, 
so OS readily to distinguish H f^ora all other varieties. 

This bypersthene rock appears to contain, set various 
places, and at different elevations, all those numerous 
and immense masses of magnetic oxide of iron that so 
peculiarly charactize this entire region. These heavy 
masses of ore at this place, do not appear to be often 
found in regular veins, as at some others, but seem rath* 
er, from their great magnitude, to constitute an impor- 
tant and an essential portion of this great mountain range. 
They are in either rudely angulatcd fbrms, or else spread 
out in regular beds, to an extent ofsome miles together, 
and with a thickness hardly to be conceived. In some 
places they present to the eye a regular series of divi- 
sional seams, whidi will most readily induce tlie belief 
that they xK)sses9ed ft untfbrm stratlfleatien; in others, 
again, they appear of a. more solid, or of an amorphov 
nature. The average yield of th'^se ores, fVom examina- 
tion, is about ninety per cent of pure magnetic otide of 
iron — and the remaining Ingredients are composed 9i 
earthy materials, principally silex. These earthy consti- 
tuents vary considerably fn the different specmiena ob- 
tained. They consist of serpentine, hyperstliene, gar. 
Ui^s, feldspar, labradorite, and iron pyrites, neither e€ 
which are of snilicient consequence to furnish any fmpe- 
dhnent to the facilities of obtaining the imre niefsl. 

The steely appearance presented on the fractured sur- 
faces of some of these ores, is altogether occasioned by 
the peculiar arrangement of its crystals, during the pro- 
cess of a disturbed crystalization, and not from the ac- 
tion of any of its constituent parts, as was generally sup- 
posed. All cr}'stals must have been chemically produc- 
ed, and the action which unites them so as to form an 
entire mass, may, in a measure, be considered mechani- 
cal, and the chemical action of this or? must evidenlTj 
have been greatly disturbed, or the crystals would Lave 
been |*crfect in their forms. The regular octahedral b 
considered the primary form of the crystals, and the 
structure ofsome of the layers which constitute thoaa 
masses — particularly one belonging to the fine grained 
ore bod — have their crystals so arranged as to present aa 
irregular lamellation, parallel to the planes of the octa- 
hedron. When this occurs, the ores are generally con^ 
dered the most pure. 

The following are the minerals which appear in inti- 
mate connection with these ores, and sometimes formli^ 
constituent parts. 

The Serpentine fbund at this place, is generally, either 
in thin veins, or disseminated promiscuously tfaroQ|^MMii 
the large quantities of bypersthene which embraces tlio 
ore beds. Sometimes it is seen firmly welded with that 
mineral, in such a manner as to appear by degrees to 
pass into it, as the line of demarcation can soaroelj te 
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pQToeivcd. It Is iband la a mamre, eomiMiei sUtc^ and 
•lao, of A flbroiw f truetupo, wiUi U^ external wiiAiOM^ 
Qtoall jT wthiWHng ■■ iiregalftrly «tr»ted aspect. It is «f 
alight yeUowbbsreen color, pasMog bj impeioeptiUe 
sbadcfly Uurongh all tbe Ttrkms gradatioos of iiot, iafto 
that of a do^ greoa^ these Unto are seldom asifbnn in 
their affiearaiioe, heing disposed hialripes, veiosy ordoa* 
ded all ovwr with nkrioos^ shaped spoU. This nioeral, 
whentirer Amad soAoSaiitly eoaspact ss to reader it sna* 
ceptlble of a tee polirii, is Bnoh sevght after hy hg^ida- 
lies, for the yarious practical applicaUoiis that can be 
made of itintbeif professioii^ When associated with 
cathonator of Ukna, it constitutes tiM ▼erd'aatiqae vat- 
tAe, wb Jostty appreciated when seen maanfiMtaccd into 
tid>le4ops, naotte-pieoes, and other artides of ornancBt, 
ftr wUch it can lavsly be excelled inheatoty. A rein ef 
this marble is found in the bed of the stroaa at the yil* 
htg»f bat as to its dimensions, ire had no opportunity to 
datenatne. U i»d the sy pearapce of being beaatiftiUy 
nettlei with blaclE, greea, and white, hut to judge ef Us 
nterits. it shoaki be in a potkbed sUte. 

JETyperi Mcfir.— Hm color of this mineral is a deep green, 
pftssiog into a gre}i8h black ; It occurs in laniellated con- 
cretions in the greatest profbsion, so as to become one of 
t|ie principal constiiucnts of the entire mountain range; 
Iq fiMt to such a degree does it escist that its name has 
been appropriated to diatii^isb the variety of rock, that 
embraces aU the iron ore beds of this region of country. 
It 18 intimately associated with labradorite, which mine- 
ral appears to He through it in erystalliue inoraes, when- 
CFcrlt becomes visable to the eight. It has not to my 
knowledge been applied to any practical uses. 

Oarnd, — ^This we observed, scattered about profusely 
in several localities visited by us, both cr>'stalline, and in 
■mall masses, embedded in otlier minerals associated with 
those of the ere beds. They were of a deep red color, 
hut we could discover none of the precious variety, aU 
Chough we had reason to believe that they eventually 
would be found. They are, when in a perfect condition, 
considered of great value to the Jeweller, as gems for or- 
namental decorations. 

Fsidtpar. — This mineral b quite common in this vi- 
chuty, connstin^ of screral distinct varieties; they gra- 
dually pass into each other, with colors ranging from 
white, red, brown, green, to blackish. S<nne of these 
varieties are sufficiently compact to sustain a very line 
polish, and arc then esteemed of value tp the lapidary 
Ibr orpamental purposes. 

£si67!isdscile.*-7his hMntiful mliiefaliatoinnoiiBnMm 
in this region of country, and is justly in great demand 
by the lapidary, as it Aifmi. one of the most interesting 
gems that can bo obtained, for his use. It receivesa fine 
pofish, and when exposed to the rays of li^ht exhibits in 
bright opalescent reflections, the colors of groen^ blue and 
bronze yellow. It is found in small masses and laminae 
associated with the feldspar, and several other mineral sub- 
stances. A specimen of this substance, from the vicinity 
of St. Petersburgh, once sold to the Duke of Devonshire 
for the sum of one thousand rubles. It was valued so 
highly by Catherine the second, that sunflf boxes of seve- 
ns ionaUvStove^ Mid .for fifteen hundred rubles. 

JToo/tn.— A most beantifulapecimen of pa^sslalaMrth 



was siiowQ me> at tUs plaoe^ which had every appearance 
of bei^g perfectly pore, but in what abanlaaos it coul4 
he obtained at the locality irom whence it was taken, w^ 
wvraiDt mformed. 

PAo^pAals ^ Xiais.— This highly toterestiog substance 
is rapidly coming into public uae as a manure, both ii^ 
this country and in Sarepe, for which purpose it has beei^ 
proved superior to anythiiy yet made, use of A numii 
ber of specimens, of a very fine quality, were picked up 
among the fiagmeots of rocka in theee vallies» and tlM&re 
are many evidences of its existence in this vicinity, other 
than those extensive beds and veins at Crown Ptfhit, hear 
the shores of the lake. * 

Iron PyrttM.— This occun fa small cubic crystals irf 
many of the associate minerals of the iron ore beds, an4 
in one instance, wc saw it disseminated in such quantt-- 
tles in the ore, ss to cause it speedily todi^tegrate whetf 
but for a short time exposed to the action ofatnkM|iherid 
influences; this would at once suggest the proper method 
for preparing this ore for the smelting furnace, should H 
ever become necessary to make use of It for that pur- 
pose. This bed is situated at the base of a.gently eleva/ 
ted hill, but a i^w rods fVom tho public street of the 
village. ^ 

Graphite^ (Black Zeai.)— TTe did not meet with thi4 
mineral in place, but It was not unfrequently (bund 
in loose pieces, often of some considerable siae, strewed 
promiscuously over the surface of the ground, usually 
associated with carbonate of lime. In some instances II 
was di9tinct1y granular in its structure; at others it sfK 
peared in laniellated scales, fVom the smallest particles up 
to more than an inch in diameter. The specimens found 
in the vicinity of the lower works, were of the latter va- 
riety, and exhibited the lamlnsB in beautiftil perfection. 
Among tie hills, and along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, w1 enever found, it is most generally fa veins of 
carl oniite of lime, and also In masses of the phosphate 
of that mineral. We saw no veins during our brief ex- 
aminations at this place, but have no doubt that they di 
exist in many places among the hills, and when properly 
explored, will develop themselves to the scrutiziningey^ 
of the investigator. J. £. * 
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The Long Boa Handles. * 

Man wae formed to walk erect; and if compeUed tt 
walk or to labor very mnch stooping, he soon tires. ; 

We usually, here at the north, purchase o«r hoes wit^ 
the handles attacbed*-a]l complete; and surely they ai^ 
very ncat^-made of cast-steel, and bright as silver, wit^ 
nicely turned handles of about four aod a half feet j|| 
length— handles too short by half a ibot. 

Holdbig, or using them, In the peeture to hUior wit^ 
ease, the hoe will not reach the gronftd by aboat six isk 
Chen. Thees aaawer welllbr slde-hiUwerk. I haveheea 
tsanohing for two years, and the limgest I coald find In 
New»Hsfveti or Hartford, was fi»nr feet eight laches. , 

In the sdnth, hoes are uaealiy formed with socketsHV 
eyes fbr the handles-Hmd hantflee made o» the plaBt#> 
tions; fVom five to mx -feet in length* . ' > 

I do not remettber efcr aeefag a Yankee hoe in Nat|» 
Ortenns tflllatt winter, and the haadlse of which werp 
only abdatfesrihstinr length.' -' ^ 
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' I am <yf opinion, were the manufaetarefs of th«ie 
northern hoes to make them somewhat larger and atrong- 
cr, with handles at least five feet In length, and Introdace 
them in the sonth, that they wonld soon supercede in a 
meaanre, the heavy and clnmsy ones there used; and the 
Itght ones with long handles, take the ptace of the short 
iX the north. Respectfaily, 8. Tiixorsoir. Canton, 

Conn., /ttjy 12, 1852. 

• '*#«■■■ 

Ihrodnotlon of Hay on tbd WMtttm FndrlM. 

The natural prairie grass, although a great favorite by 
many, for the purposes of hay, is nevertheless ^Kory in- 
Ijsrior, under the most favoraUe management, to timothy. 
Both Umoihy and clover flourish on tho broken prairies, 
and are so easily cultivated that no reasonable excuse can 
be urged for \uaog for hay the indigenous grasses. An 
unbroken prairie is perfectly level, and the soil is so easi- 
Hy cultivated, that no exertion whatever is required to 
]^p the surface smooth, so that when the land is seeded 
with the cultivated grasses, the original smoothness is re- 
fained without much effort. The vegetable mould rangiQg 
from one to two feet in depth on high rolling prairies ,accom- 
panied with a rich and friable sub-soil, imparts to the cul- 
tivated grasses a luxuriance and rankness of growth, that 
can only be obtained in other countries by a very expen- 
five process of cultivation. The cost of growing timothy, 
clover, and herds grass hay, on the valley of the Upper 
llississippl does not certainly exceed one half what is 
necessary in a timbered country, and yet the cash value 
of bay, in the markets of the river towns and cities is 
fully as great as what is obtained in the interior cities of 
Mew- York and Pennsylvania. The average price of bay 
In &t. Louis is $12 per ton, and In Kew-Orleans from $15 
to $20 per ton. The demand keeps pace with the sup- 
oly, and the present prospect is in favor of a continua- 
lion of high prices for all kinds of forage, as the demand 
in the lower Mississippi towns and cities increases quite aa 
rapidly as the increase of the northern supply. 

At many points along the Mississippi a suitable quality 
i( prairie land, for the production of bay. corn, and other 
q>ring crops, may be had for $5 per acre, which will yield 
la thnothy, in an average otaeaaons two tons of superior 
quality of hay per acre. These lands may be had in any 
quantity within a distance of fVom five to ten miles of 
•hipping points, on the river, and their ftrtillfty ia tiich 
thai kr a long period of time they wonhl yield fe av6> 
tage of seasons, the above yield, withovt any apparent 
#eterioratioii, requfring, however, to be ooeasionaUybni- 
i»n up and sown with oats or other craps, tobei^n re^ 
«eMed with grassea. 

The most exteiiafta hay fhrm thai has yet oome vithfai 
miT obaervatioir, Mengs to the Messrs. BomieUs> oomisi- 
Ikig of els bundled acres of a timothy meadow, made^n* 
4irely on a rich pmi^la, mid located in tlm upper part of 
C^ee comity , mmc gAaen mUeaf rem the rlvcr^ Thia firm 
will ship this year from the port of Keokuk, Iowa, some 
aevrn kmndrid itm of timothy ha^t) which aithia momtot 
# packed away hi cue of the cztenaive brick tfai«hoMes 
•f that dty . It is paCkcd in hales »hoiit the afaM of cot. 
40B halet, wdghihg each from 250 to 860 Iba. hay, Ciid is 
'^t op l« a acilsMc condRloii to ship to Odifomia cr toy 
•tlmr dlstMit poitimi of the wmid, If aaeemAy abovU w. 



quire it. The prem employed for halHog is worked hy 

screws and lever, and cost $200, and four men with tt 

and a horse wfll rHMlily bail three tons of hay per day, 

including the preparatioii of the hoops, wMch is the coft- 

stant work of cue man to supply the hands whilst hcH' 

ing. We know of but ^»w branches of productive fai. 

dtisfry tliat pays better than growing bay on the prafirlee 

for the southern roarkete, and at some otter time « for* 

ther discussion of the toiject may he expected. W. O. 

EoMOHDaoM. Ktoln^, lotoa, 

*»» 

Managmneiit of BgaatMWU 

Bds. Cni«ivATOs— I notice fai the Cultivator fiir Jclf 
some Inqniriea of '* K.'' in regard te the prcetraatkm ef 
mamiro, and aa my attention haa beca of late osacli e^ 
cupled in observlngthe eflhct of dtlfercnl manorce, I raad 
his inquiries with nnoscal interest. 

I wlU BOW state ho# I have mau^td with porttomt of 
my roaa«re, for a number of years, with good aiioeeak 
In dull weather in haying, I haul all the matturc from- 
my yards and shade to tte field where I expect to nee il 
the next season, and place la a pile fm perpendicular a» 
may be, and concave on the top. If muck or soil are at 
hand, I mix in an equal quantity or more, wHh the ma- 
nure — and in all cases, I cover the sides and top of the 
pile with either muck, soil, or turf, grass side down. I 
suffer it to remnin till the fVost is out of the sides and 
top in the spring, then shovel it into another pile, taking 
care to mix the muck or soil with the manure, unlfoms- 
ly through the heap. This is but little labor, as a man 
will work over forty or fifty loads in a day. He ought 
to commence the new heap very near the old, and so fol- 
low on till the whole is thoroughly composted. 

I have invariably found this to be the best of roaonre* 
I have had occasion to use stable manure In the mme 
field, on the same crop, and without an exception, that 
part manured with the compost yielded the best crop. 
The manure " K.^ expects to use in August ought to be 
treated in the same manner — at least it should be cover- 
ed with soil or turf. I think the sooner he reroovea it 
from the cellar, the better ; still it will not be aa good as 
if it lay longer in the pile before befog used. 

I manure my corn in the hill, or if not, I spread It am 
the top of the land, and harrow it in. I finished plow, 
ing under manure on sod or heavy land, some year* 
since. I consider it half lost. Manure sbonld not be 
used b a green state; aiid as a general rule, it is cheap. 
er to compost it in the field than in the yard. The com- 
post heaps should be so formed as to retain all the rain 

posSMe. J. O. Piinw. gHuinry, Ct., July 2, 18&2. 

■ ■ ' ' »a* » ' ■ ■ *» 

loo-wstM' la WeOa. 



D^viD TaoMAa, of Aurora, K. T., informs oa of a 

mode successAitly adopted for having ice-water alwara 

at band, without the trouble of preparing It aa wante^d. 

A large block of ice (some 15 or 20 Ibe.) was thrown 

into the well, and in a day or two, orassoonsadisaoUed, 

a delicious coolness was imparted to the water, which re- 

mained for many days. The elfect would be im media to. 

if the ice were thrown In after being broken fine. To 

those who cannot have constant acoem to an iee-housc, 
this would be a great cocTeafence, aad wottht cave moofa 
tobot in toy caic. 
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▼arIMM of Poultry, mad tbair MKoa^^fa&blL 



. BMt CwMTAVOA— :I9 NiBiiKN to vy afftka in the ImH 
CMifMor, I ]MnF9 reoeif»dt9v«nUH>Ueftiioi)a for ti»fov< 
■RtlMi OB Um ■ntiiefit of ^onltry, mmI tbaU »fice|>t jrour 
very polite iniHitikUoQ. to refily Ibrougb ib« Cultivator, . 

JoBH GitM, £iQ., of . PKi^id«a«e» ojaa. of Uie mo^ 
akiUful breeders fd fowls, and proprietor of 0116. of the 
laigiit anl vmrni ^lendid coUectwAa of HQmameiiU^ poul- 
try S&tUa oonnlryi <for a trifif aolioe «C tlM coUeetton 
OttUtfiatori pace ^ of the correBi Tolttme,} baa sent 
a eovuminici^oii coutaiiui^ aareral qaettions, oa top- 
toa which, in my^ptDiony are of gisaeral interest* 1 
thPBitor^^ profoiaia tbe.preeaot article, to offisr a few 
«a»y haitily vritton fluwoaktooa, in reply to those inqui- 



' The gettttomaa Inquires firrt^Wlwt ia the beet breed 
4btpro/tff^ The pMftI en pooUry May avlM either ft^eai 
its sale, er ftante ae an arliele ef doneetic^oodatiniptkNr. 
tt is preemaed the qneetfin) reAra to the fontter, and the 
true answer appears to be, thai as the eea^ of reariaf the 
^Mbreikt Tarietiea, aride ft^om the first ooet ef the atoefc, 
4Hfers bat little, the aioet profitable Ibwia teeeU are 
fhose fbr whMi there Is ihe gveafest demand; net neees- 
dnHy thoee which are Intrinsictily the best, bnttboee for 
Wbleh IbsMon ealla. That veal ntility baa aa Uttie control 
^ fadiion on tide snb)eet, aa in other matters of taste, is 
Apparent from the bet that se many different varieties 
l»f e each (n ita turn, field the highest place 10 pobllc ea- 
^imatioB. Indeed, alknosl erery breed known haa had 
'KstlayofpopiiUrity. li k bot a few years ainoe the na- 
tfra ibwla were the beet, and almoot only fowls we 
had ; then came several European varietiea^flrst hi order 
of time, the Pohtnd, then tiie Derklng, Creole and Span- 
fth, held each its brief reign, and after-thoee then oame 
marching (they never walk,) on the ponderona birds of 
Asia, in nnrambeied varieties. Three years since, the 
most profitable fowls to ssll were the Cochin China and 
'8han|^3aes; now the piMio tasto demanda nothlog less 
than the gigantlo Chittagongs. This fowl is no more dif- 
enl^ to raise ; is the largest known variety ; not yet ooro- 
mon, and commands a bikher price than any other fowl. 
As evidence of my sincerity, I add that I have, myself, 
di^iespd of all other fowls, and am ndsfaig this noble va- 
riety alone. 

I am asked secondly — Which breed At bettfor the fa* 
bU and laying? These two qualities are, in my J)idg« 
ment, inconsistent and antagonistic ; they may, and often 
do, co-exist in a good degree^ but it is too much to expect 
the same fowls to excel in both. Some fowls are so good 
layers, that they will lay almost eonstanlly dnrii^ aH the 
eeason of the year, when they might be expected to gain 
flesh. The aiggregalto loss to the fowl is five or six times 
its own entire weight, and it follows, almost as a matter of 
course , that good, that is ttif^srior layers, grow poor. 
On the otlier hand, if fowls are kept forthetaUe mersZy, 
the less they lay the better^ as it If well known that 
those are oesi for this use, which are prevented by art 
fVoni li^'ing at all. The quality of fowls ia strong^ iik> 
fluenerd by coiis^tfaitonaj issifMrainfat. In some tlie 



beg their pardon,) more mischievoos than others. Tbea^ 
fowls are of the nervous tempei»ment,,and would probl^ 
Uy be better to lay than to acquire flesh or fat. Thif 
description applies to the Game, Polaod, Bolton Greyj| 
Spanisb, 8u). In other fowls we observe such an organif 
cation as is oonupoted with the l^'mpliatic tewperamenU 
In these the. alimentary system predominates. The or^ 
gans of digestion, secretion, absorption and assimiUationj 
aotoadisturbed by brain or nerves, and fowls of this clasi 
may be expeoted to feed well, keep quiet, sleep uadi8> 
turbed, grow rapidly, and at last come to the table witk 
large, plump forms, tender and Juicy flesh, and a flavor 
that would tempt an epicure. This description, will per- 
haps, cover the Dorking, Shangliacs, Cochin ChiniL 
Chittagong, &c. It is admitted, that these fowls have lit 
some instances produced very large numbers of ^gs-r 
still, it is probably true, that where egg^ alone are th^ 
olject, they can be produced at less cost from the smatt 
fowls. For the table there is nothing to compare with 
the lai^ Asiatic fowls, and of all these, the vctry l^st i» 
my opinion, is the pars Chittagong. 

A third qnestioo proposed tome iB^Which is themoi$ 
amumMtaij wUh loffing qwUitiet combined / This la 
very much a matter of fancy, and deguatibite non disp^ 
tandem* Of the lai^ge fowls, the most showy is the Chi^ 
tagong. Aa a general remark, the lluropean varietMe 
are the most beautiful in form and color. Of these, the 
Spanish has a fine form, and the Dorking a still better. 
The former of these Is admired for its shining black col- 
or, and glowing ornaments of the bead ; the latter as a 
fowl without fault, having all good qualities, yet none !i» 
the highest degree. The beautiful game fowl is too well 
known to need any description here. Among small 
fowls, there is nothing prettier than the Speckled Ham- 
burgh. It is well formed, somewhat resembiing the wild 
pigeon. Its color is beautiful, and its whole appearance 
indicates refinement, sprightly activity, and purity of 
blood. 



A fourth question is— H^^/otr/t are mott hardy and 
eaey to raise f I answer, the common or native fowls* 
All other fowls, so far as I am acquainted, require a lit- 
tle care, bat the nattvlBa are so many living witoeases thai 
they ean live without any. Great improvement haa bcea 
made in poultry, undoubtedly,- but those only can take 
advantage of It who are willirtg to give some thought and 
labor to the subject. AH such persons may take theif 
choice of varieties, and will find no insurmountable ditlU 
oulty in raising aujf breed they may select. 

My correspondent inquires forther— ^s thcrt an^ «ww 
cure for ike roup f I am sorry to say that in my opis. 
loo, there hi not. I do not thiidc the nature ^f the dk« 
ease is known, or even its cause. Its treatment has, ae 
yet, been entirely empirical. The disease haa commonly 
bees chaitpsd to negleet and exposure to cold and water; 
but this is not tme^ for the diseaae Is by no means cea* 
fined to the flocka of thecareless. Vowlsbred inthe city 
. are were exposed to the diseaae, and those hi clcee cea- 
flnemevt siUl more so. There is somewhere a viola- 
tion of some law of their physical organisation. A cbiok- 
en is a eomponnd of certain chemical elements, eadi of 



braJB and oerrons system predemiaate, and saeh ibwis which Is essential to the exiatenc» of the anhaal, and all 
srill be more intolUgent, active, uneasy, novhiCf and, ' <I i of which are derived iVom ita food. It. is my canton 
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ihaX when confined there may be one or more of tbese cle- 
tbentg for which no provision w made In their food. Of 
bourse no intelligent pipeaerfption eaii be Hiad^ for the 
disease, nntit by patient stndy of their natvre, and eare- 
fiil dbsenration of their habits when free, we shall dis- 
ebver its canse. Perhaps the best thing to be done In 
the case of yery Talnable fowl», ii to send them to some 
mitable person in the eonntry , to breed them vnder more 
Bivorable circnmstances, than in an hifested flock sbntnp 
in the city. Chickens so reared will go to the city with 
better constitutions and be more likely %o resist the dia- 
tase. 

I am a^ed finally, What variititt have yoUj^and td 
ipJUfI prieet f I hare fnmisbed fowls for my neigfabon 
bf the Dorking, Spanish, Creole, Coehm China, Shanghae, 
be. , bnt on my own farm I am ndshig but one kind, and 
that is the Chittagong. 

' these appear to me so much superior to all others, that 
liaying disposed of all former kinds, I procured, last 
'ipring, fi?e layers, and fVom these hare the prospect of 
Raising about two hundred chickens. A part I shall keep, 
another portion distribnte among my friends and hare a 
•mall number to sell. If applied for early, the price will 
be, for good specimens, five dollars a. pair. A very few 
•elect ones have been already engaged at a higher price. 
^Most of the other varieties in this neigbboriiood can be 
Tumished at prices somewhat less. 

I have, in this very imperfect manner, replied to the 
questions proposed, so far as was intended in this com- 
munication. I have a great many other questions re- 

jCeived, but must beg indulgence until afler the hurry of 

fhai'vest. I have a larger number of applications from 
the different states of our country on this subject, than I 

, anticipated, but not one too many, as it indicates a very 
general interest in the subject, cheering to those who are 

^taming away from tlie distracting and demoralizing ob- 
jects of ambition to the majority of mankind, to the in- 
Boeent and quiet pleasures of rural life. With sentiments 

^of respect lam yours truly, Job v T. Aimsxw. Wett 

' Comtpallj Conn. 
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Daixyfiig on tlia Weslem Araixies. 

* The retail price of butter during the month of April, 

* in all the Mississippi towns and citfi^s, ranged fhom twenty 
' to thirty cents per lb., and so difficult is it to get a regu- 
*Tar supply of good butter, that respectable fkraf.ies are 
' willing to contract by the year, at from fifteen to eighteen 

cents per lb., Including, of course, the winter months. 
Clieefle retails at iVam eight to twelve cents per lb., and 

* fhe market is supplied mainly from Ohio. The Mew Or- 
"leans market, is open to the farmers of the Upper Mls- 
' sissippi valley, at least nine month» out of twelve, and 
^ with a triflhig eifort on the part of the northern Aumera, 

* the entire trade of that great emporhim, might be se» 
cured to this valley, instead of bemg supplied wftb pro- 

'^ Tftrions from Ifew-Tork, Pennsylvanib, and other eastern 

' and northern states. Butter in Kew^Orieans Is ordinari- 

'1y worth fifty cents per lb., and th&t market Is mainly 

' tuppHed from the dairies of Orange and other neighbor- 

* ing counties of New-Tbrk, where the price of good land, 



suitable for grazing, is worth fVom fifty to one^ hundred 
' dollars per acre, and where the cost of InmsportatlGb li 



fullj aa great, if pot greater, than from tbe Upper Mi»> 
sissippi Valley . The dairymenof Orange, had no difllcult/ 
iii eonltaeting, Hm paatmaloam, Ut thefc iiiMttw fcjrii •^at 
thirty. five cents per lb., whilsl att Xoira temer, wHii tiii 
tow esUmate that is pUoed upon Mi akfll fai tbis IIh, Ii 
summer and autumn months, cannot get were than ie% 
and at the farthest eighteen cents per lb., for tbe pec^ 
duee of his dairy by the season. 

This defbet wfll shortly be femoved, and^ asn eximpii 
once suceestffally estaMlshed, will lenovnte the whM 
bosiness so as to plaee western dairying mia par wftb thn 
same business in any other portion of tbennlenyWitbtha 
iidditlonal advantages of dieap land, good wnter, e«f 
access to markete, and an almeet bettndlesa' extent of 
suitable land for the busTness'tbat cannot be sn t ^ as s ed itt 
any country for Its grass and vegetable prodncingpowBiaL 
A oelony of daiy toaiere fkwm Orange eenntj, MeiP- 
Tetk, iMve taitely arrived in MnMatina eonnty, hsmm^ 
being In an exact pamHel flne ef latitude with their fon- 
ner lesldettee, and have brought all thdr appUaDceawHii 
them, and in tbehr pnrebases have saleeted BMlnl|F witbn 
view of carrying on the dairy bashwas on a laige and 
respectable scale. Tbe butter wffl be stored in lee bouMS, 
and properly packed for tbe Vew Orieana ■Mvicet, wbein 
one of tbefr e^mpasy will be located to receive and die- 
pose of tbe entire prodnce cf tbe company, ev ntber ef 
the edony. From experiments already fande, atn new 
of Iowa land, costing some fi«e or ten dollars per acre, 
within five or ten miles of the riv^ , will produce, wllli 
less labor, a greater quantity of butter and of eqnal If 
not Mperlor quality to that produced on t)»bigb psiccd 
and highly taxed lands of Omnge county. The expeti- 
ment now being made, iein the hands of some fotiytam^ 
potent, wealthy, and Intelligent families, and we ahcfl 
wntcb the progress made, and report thereon indMCaac*. 
as f^irther developments may make it desiraUe. 

The very best quality of land, with tolerably good Im- 
provements may be had for from five to fifteen doOun 
per acre, which for dairying or for any other parpone 
adapted for northern flirming, cannot be sarpasBcd. Vbai 
is meet, wanted here, u men of capital, having hnd long 
experience fai the practKal details of agriculture, wbo 
wHl combine,, with their money, bibor, and ^iH, a 
tifio courae of hnsbaoidry, suited to ibe drcnnsti 
the soil, climate and other infiuences of the country,] 
with such men and means, western farming can be made 
ttie most profitable and pleasurable pursuit that could 
engage the attention of an intelligent mfnd. W. 6. Cn* 
MonneoN. Keokuk, lotca, 

Clotbu Fon WnKAT.^^ According to Lawxs' experi- 
ments, the clover that would make a ton and a half of 
bay, would contain GO Ihs. of nitrogen, which, if plowed 
in, would be snfficicnt, if aH vtere a$$iudlated, to in- 
crease the following wheat on>p 12 bushels per acre, somI 
the clover roots six bushels more. 

HAunowiNo TfBMAT iM Spnino^-**MyTon Adnmn, of 
East IHoomfieM, H. T.,. who harrews bis wheat early in 
spring, with a heavy harrow, thinks it increaaes the crop 
from two to five budiels per acre. Italao greatly as- 
sists tbe growth of tbe clever seed, soim just precedlQC 
tlut baitewbag^ 
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Tbe Oeoenl Thaosy, of ColtiTratloii. 

* fiiM. 0vBnTAVOE«^9he tnHhatioB of the MH^togetli. 
er with the improTemeot of ihoee atriraahi wbieh are^g^en 
V8 as aids in the work, is a noble employment , and fur- 
ttisbes the mind with ezhaiTBtless snbfects of thought, 
nexe-ara two i^vtoflM of heUef ika^t tihtatn Ailiy luy 
fi ed cute, 7%e one embodies ihe beaimi-giveB niies to 
•Nike the monk 8o9, which atn hm cnraed, bring forth 
MoiMnieet fer the mote eadaring part of man^he 
«th«r tewd^ how to provide with Uie least toil for the 
wwBta of the body-— io clothe the west, unsightly and bar- 
m pUtees with beauty and compel them to add to man's 
AMuAnt and hisury . Though by our iaUen condition we 
•ra-eom p Blled ^^ to eat bread in the sweat of opr brow/' 
WB ar» not obliged to gather it by the most laborious 
#reoe88, te^eat the earth's most umenltiTated products, 
cir to dweH in the most rude apd uncoaofvrtable habita- 
4kms, But sather it isiahjgh virtue te overcome the ob- 
JMadea thrown in ^lur wajr*~to acquire skill iu increasing 
.«Bd ap^repriaUng the prveious thiq^B " oootaioed la the 
sttverhuiaBg hiUs." 

, I am not qualified by expctrieniee or edueatiou to give 
'^i^es A>r farming. I write simply to exprera the. profit 
and gratifioation your paper afibrds me»and to throw 
jDut a word of caution, chiefly to your correspondents. 
. A writer .on breeding horses, after masy good obser- 
mtious about the best stock, training, &c.« says, " I doubt 
ivhether any kind of early trabing will raise the head of 
.a lubber or keep down the head of a Oyer." Another 
writer on education makes the same statement — no col- 
i^gee however good can make statesmen of dunces, and 
JM want jof edneaftion can loug keep, down the mind in 
which nature has lodged the elements of greatness. 

Kow what is this but assertiog that no land is to be 
cultivated but the best; yet most of your correspondents 
think «11 lands nuiy be made good — that there is no need 
«l ''dance" or 'Mabber" land aio' where. "Who are our 
great men,but those whose great minds education has made 
- gcr^ter t What are our best horses and cattle, but tliose 
that by continual inq;>rovement have been raised from the 
common stock) It may cause a* smile to see men of 
Miepee aud dunces, '^ lubber" and " flying" hoi-ses on 
the same pag^; still ooe and the same principle is at 
work in the production of hfgher forms of life, whether 
Applied to the.phj'sical or moral world — to animals or 
, nten, vis: Cvltivatiqm. 

There are many farmers, who by the continual selec- 
tion of their best animals for breeding, might have a stock 
equal to any of the high-sounding English nomenclature. 
Would it not be wiser then, to keep more prominent this 
, fact , and excite emulation in improving our stock at home, 
than to search creation over s(ter improved sYihiials. I 
do not think it possible to make a perfect Black Hawk 
by obliging him to eat from a Wgh manger, and yet the 
lacing of the Indian baby to the board has some influence 
in tiie right format ion of the man, contributes something 
to the bcftuty and nobilfty of tlie chieftahl, and gites Mm 
lK)wer to spring the bow and wield the battfe axe. You 
^ cannot make a perfect gentleman by merely removiftg a 
pair of clumsy boots and conipellfng the same clomsy 
heels in calf to go thrcmgh college j nor can a pair of 
cowhide boots conceal the science and dignified bearti^ 



of the scholar, who chooses to walk in these in the hon- 
orable calling of a tiller of the soiU Z>eep plowing will 
not cause a large crop on poor land, without nunure. 
Feeding a colt on hoy alone, will sot be likely to produce 
a high spirited creature from a low stock in a smgle gen- 
eration j but let a few oats be adde<l, prpser\'e the best 
for breeders for a series of j'cars, with other things cor- 
req;)onding, and you may work wonders. There un- 
doubtedly is a gieat diflVrence in the quality of stock* 
yet it Is an old and true saying that ** a bad cow may 
have a good calf," and when this happens let us take 
good care of it. The conclusion I would draw Tnfai thcsj 
remarks is, that from the best materials we can obtain^ 
by the best means in our power, we should improve ou^ 
stock and elevate ourselves, never ft>i^ettfng that what 
has been done, may be done again. Wasvkk. Wu^ 
port, Etttx county f N. F. *" 
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AchnrntagM of iplniTliwrin BiimHii^ ' ^ 

£ds. CufcTivATOE— 1 have been a careful peruser or 
The Cultivator for several years. To me it is a source 
of great enjoyment, in an agricultural point of view; H 
is a visitor who is anxiously waited for, and most partS^ 
cularly welcomed] a visitor who leaves an indelible im'* 
pression and gratifying influence, and one wlio for yeai% 
to come, should I live, I wish to Invite to my Preside. 
I can remember when I borrowed of a distant neighbor 
the Grcnesee Farmer, and how some of the nelghborii 
called me the Genesee Farmer, when I told them soro« 
of the " big stories" of large crops, and handsome shai^ 
ed cattle. Sic., &c., all of which they '^poohcd" aV, 
and said '* book farming would ruin any man,'^ and 
" book farming was a complete humbug." In fact thej 
said enough to convince me that one party or the othd^ 
were consummate blockheads. But I was det^rmfneA 
to try to learn something of the profession to which I 
was becoming more attached. I had not th« advanta- 
ges of an early education in all the partleularB whidi 
one learns who has been reared oo a flirm, and I thongtal 
I had better read upon the subject, whether I practiced 
or not. I was fifteen years of age when I moved on % 
flirm, and up to this time I had never seenti grain of 
wheat. I had always been at school, and like a ffseiC 
many others, did not appreciate my opportunity. About 
this time my parents concluded to Invest their little pro» 
perty in a farm in the county of Cayuga. When we gft 

on out flinn, everything looked strange to mej and at 
for vay parents, they were but |k trifle in advance of mei 
my father did not feel competent to manage a farm </ 
one hundred acres. But what I have read upon agrfb 
xulture has been of vast importance to me, whether I 
practice or not. My testimony is, that I would ni»l 
chaage for money that which I bave learned from yout 
paper. I would not even part With those old mimberss 
every one of them is a gem to me, and if they eouM 
talk, they would tell of being badly eluifed by use. 

The success that has attended my farming operations, 
is wholly attributable to what I have gleaned from works 
upouthe subject. I think every man. if he has no more 
than rour acres of good land^ should read, that he may 
become more wise, and improve that little to the'' best 
advantage. What if we do not " follow the CuHinrtor/» 
as some say ; it enligbtans our minds, and I ^ btale 
every monUi, that 1 would ask one dollar a piece for. 
And I Judge that some of them will come in ptay, ahd 
turn something Into what will help pay for myikrte. 
^CBft. El RopfB. ^ SHpiQ, N.r* A 
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B. G. PardbBj of Palmyra, N. T., is one of the moflt 
Indefatigable collectors of varieties and enthusiastic cul- 
tivators of the strawberry in this country. He has given 
A thorough tri^l to some forty or fifty sorts. As be has 
tnade very accurate observations on season^ size^ quality, 
And productiveness, a few brief notes, the substance of 
which he has furnished us, together with persoi^l obser- 
Tations on his garden, will doubtless be received with in- 
ierest. 

, Burr's New Pine— the earliest by three or four days 
of ne(M*]y 60 varieties, and the best flavored of all. As 
m proof of their continued productiveness, successive 
plckii|gs of heavy crops at ea«h time, were made on the fol- 
lowing d«ys,'— Jvne Ist, 12th, 18tb,2Gih,and July 1st . Be- 
iMes this, they were picked ezery day for the table, and 
h few occasionally as late as July 18th. It bears well in 
•an and shade; in hills^ rows, and masses; and full at 
hngj but not quite so late, as Jenny's Seedling and some 
ethers. The size of the largest specimens were full up 
to 4i inches in circumference 

Monroe Scarlet — (one of EUwanger 8c Barry's Seed- 
lings,) bore the Urgest quantity of large size frnit on the 
|rlal-bed. Five foot-stalks from one pUnt, produced 80 
jreally laiige sized berries. Many other plants of this sort , 
in other parts of the garden, bore similarly, and contin- 
ued long. The size was from 24 to 4{ inches in circum- 
ference. 

> Himtif* bore well in masses and in hills-*ODe specimen 
noteasored full six inches in circumference, and a large 
Aoml^r four to five. 

WUltii bore abundantly in hills and rows— « medium 
•uie, hard, pleasant fruit. 

Moy^mtnting Pine, u, July 13, bearing finely, of real- 

Jly hme^r fine fi'uit. 

i WaUur'M Seedling and McAvoy^e Superior, also oon- 

4iBue to beiir well. 
, Crptneen Cone pleases .me very macb-^bore a large 

li»|iply of beatUifttl, aoid fruit. 

4 Jennf'e Seedling has done well. 

jAMzie Randolph is of the lai|B^ Avernge tiae, bat 

iqiitt« deAcisnt in flavor. 

• R. G^ Pardee Adds, «< I hare befiwe me a amall stem 
Of the < Large White Provinoe' currant, of which tlie 
Irnit of three currants measure each AiU 9-16 of an inch 
Jn diameter, and more than 1| in circumferenoe." It 
Appears to be about the tiae of the cherrremrrant, 

CoAUBs DowniHo, of Kcwburgh, remarks, "Our 
atrawbecry crop has been fine — ^nothing in flavor exceeds 
Black Prince in my soO.'' 

Profits of lUspbarry Ooltore. 

A correspottdent at Newburgh, If. T., writes, "In 

* €OiM^nenoe of severe winter, we have no cherries but a 

* few Xhikesaiid Morelkis-^we diall have no peaehes, and 
Tery few pears—carcnlfos have taken all the plums. Oor 
Baejiberrige are now ripe, and are Jlne-4ho Large Bed 
Antwerp is much the best for madcet purposes; 
Mie penen 12 milaa north of us sends daily to Mew-York 



market from eix hundred to a ihoueand pint b as kets, fiir 
which he receives fifteen cents each, wholesale*'' . Xhal 
is, $90 to £IU> per day. 
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Ko list of fhiUa was pn^Nibly tretr asada by any 
cnlttvator, that entirely suited another. The d iflbi e ae ea 
in palates, pinpeees,tmatiBent, sail, and seasov, areatteb 
as prodnee, neoesaarily, soaoe vmrfatisii S» Hie eaHmala 
of the dMferent sorts. Bat as every eoa ioereaaerkia 
knowledge of fhiits, and of the experiments of otheia^ 
he is enabled to decide meie madcistasdiagly iDrbkaaelf 
—and to avoid being led by Ibe nose, as was a eeiiala 
umnfbrmed neigbbor, who cluinged the tep*of liis pear 
trees three times before bearing, as eadi so s e e ai i va aatt 
came into fiishion, and was reeenmended and tbeD4ii;> 
carded by his nevelty-seeldng friends. 

The following list of the meat tahsable ameng the 
newer sorts, condensed ftom the last report ef the Ymft 
Committee fit the Qenesee Valley Hortiealtfiiml Society, 
is, in most cases the result of much experieooe, and nay 
be of essential benefit in assisting inezperianeed cultiva- 
tors in making a setectien. Tn a very lew inatanees tba 
oomndttee diilbred in tlieir estimates, bnt tbfswaatisiial- 
ly in the case of quite new fWiits, in relation to wfaiok 
there bad been bot very limited trial. Tiie IdDd or spe- 
cies, are given in tiie order of their season, beginning wilb 

STaAWBxaaiss. — Burf*e If em Pine, Large Eariff 
Scarlet, Boston Pine, Hovefe Seedling, Hndton, or MU 
vol Hudeon, and Crimeon Cone. £Uwangef fc Barry^ 
Oeneteef was recommended as eminetttly itortby of triaL 

CvRRAim. — Cherry f remarkable fbr aiie, liei^g Um 
largest red. 

Victoria, remarlcable fbr its long buncbea and late li- 
pening. 

RASPBBaBiss. — Large Fruited AfsnA/y^— has pra. 
dnced a fine crop in autumn. Keeds protection, and tte 
careful removal of sncken. 

Cbxrriss.— £ar/y Purple flNngne— tiie beat aar^ 
sort. 

Heine fferf ente— beantifbl and exoetlent. 

Governor TTootf—- very early, large, pale red, d^SdomL 

Doefor-— good, valuable fbr its earlineM. 

The following are noticed,— Bff/f d^Orleane, beantif^l, 
but not high flavored ; Mfonetreuee de ifezel, about the 
rise of Napoleon, dark mahogany color, very firm; and 
Rockport Bigarreau, " simply a good <4ierry, not equal 
to some of the old sorts." This latter opinion of the 
chairman was dissented ft-om by some others of tlie oom* 
inittee, who esteemed tlie fhiit more highly. 

PBACUS.-*Cra«/or<rf £ar/y— continues a universal 
favorite— which has led to an overstocked market of CmU 
at its period of ripening ; Crawford' t Zoic,— promisea to 
be an important late variety; Druid A7/,— has proved a 
fine, while-fleslied peach, and merits extensive trial. 
Peche de Vigne, fruited the past season for the first time, 
proves of high flavor, ripens bUe, and for three years Imb 
been entirely free frea> the euri. 

lh.vnM.''-^ifereonj Lawrence, and JMic Claude dm 
Ba^ay, are specially ntco^nroended for exceHenoSy tlie 
latter also for its Uiten^ss, banghi| long en the tree and 
improving by sbriveUiag. 
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PsAAS — The following are merely luuned as having 
heen proved by abundant experience, of first quatiiy: — 
MadtUwe, BartUtt, Ojftanf2'< ^itiMicr, [the latter some- 
times of inferior quality,} Seckel, 8%pan*s Orangtf Ste- 
vmitf Genesee, Virgalieu, Gray Doyenne, In addition 
to these, the Blaodgood is reoommended as being usual* 
ly, and Jhmrham*^ Seedling, as always excellent,— but 
mostly too small for market. HoyeaiM iPBtey a small, 
new. early variety, gives h%h promise. Summer Frank' 
Tf&i and Tyevn ave reoommended as valuable summer 
pea^. Among antomn varieties, Louise Bmine of Jer* 
say, JHXf Swan^e Orange, Belle Lucrative, Bezidi Mon* 
tig^y Oewego Beurre, Flemieh BeatOy^ Beurre Diet on 
qoiMe, Ihyenne Bouseoek, and Duekeeee d?OrUane, are 
all named as very valuable -, and the following new sorts, 
as giviig h%h promise, — Beurre Goubalt, St, Andre, 
Beurre Suferjtme, Beurre de Waterloo, aad B«tirr« de 
Konig. Winter pears^* ^it«r «/ WinfleU, Winter 
Jfelie, Prine^s St. Germain, Kew Winter Beurre, are 
all very highly reoommended, aawell as Easter Beurre, 
tot the best long-kseper, and the Pound and Caiillae as 
large prodsefive eooldag varieties^ Doyenne Gouhalt 
promises highly, and deserves extensive tiial. Aremberg 
and Glout Moreeau have disappointed expectation so fiir. 

Apples. — The oommittoe do not go into detail, but 

particularly commend iiMGranoaetein, Dyer, Red CanO' 

da, Melon, and Northern Spy; and also those standard 

old TaYleties, the Rhode Island Greenings Baldtoin, 

Hoxbury Rueeet, Spitzenhvrgh, Sufoar, and {WestJiei€S 

Seek-no-further. 

••• • 

Onrl in tha Paaoh. 



This midady^ wliidhha«o( late yearabeeerae so tbrmida. 
l6, eausinf^iii fnqomft fostaaees,tfae yoimg fruit to dropio 
the grouad, and the tessenhig or destroying the erop, has 
Indoeed a great deal of dzamhurtloa aod faiquiry^wfth 
v«ry UtHe satisfiietory resuK. All o«r observations and 
experlmeiitB, hovrsver, point towards keeptug the tree fn 
a Tigorous staite of growA, by means of manure, good 
caUuie, and a ftee 8liortentog*in of the branches, as be- 
ing the best mode of lesseoing the disaster. 

As to Its cause, doctors disagree. Frost, minute hi- 
teeCs, a fm^gnr or ndldew, and an epidemic Hke the cho* 
lera and potato fot, haVe alt iMd their earnest advocates. 
Very carefM and minute examinations the present sea- 
son, during aU the stages of growth, from the first prOi> 
trusion of the polat of the young leaf, to its f^fll expan- 
sion, by means of a very powerful sextuple achromatic 
mieroseope, (iiiied to reveal the least appearance of either 
insect or parasttio plant. AIT that could be seen, was at 
first fkint discolorations of the cellular tissues, which 
gradually increased tin the leaf became a rough, distorted 
mass of diaease. 
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Extraei f^om a letter dated GreatfieMJ mo. 6, 1862, 
''Our rose teavea have been much damagsd by a small 
greenish (not green,) worm, which leaves the nervures 
and feeds on the parenchyraous parts, so that the frame- 
work remains, though its verdure has departed. The 
other morning I threw air*slueked lime over them, and 
am strongly inclined to believe their work is at an end. 

*' The Striped-bug fares no hotter, when he is limed 
among tlie cucumbers, I cannot discover that the lime 
hurts the leaves." 



Abanrdi tiq a Oroaa oqltivation. 



In a recent latter, a oorrespotodent writes,—" A foaa 

wss Utely taken to a sewing society at -, which at* 

tracted much attention. It was described to me by ono 
who waa present, when I hrongfai Tricolor ^Orleans 
from my garden, and it was pronounced the same. Tht 
report was, that it was obtained of — .-.^, and tha^ 
his wife had twisted the roots of a red and white foaa< 
together — that they twain became one, and this striped 
rose was the result. 

" Well, I mentioned the circmnstanee to a eefrnpany* 
at ray honse, and -— -»— <• declared she had performed 
a-rimilar operation, (nith other sorts, however,) and tbr 
consequence was a new fine rose!" 

' Cui tbete ihhigs b^ 

* And oveticonie iu like a mmmer eloud 

* Without oui special vroiMkr ?' 

'^ I have na doubt she believes in the tmth of hat 
statement. Sado people beUeve that ta'O half buda ot 
an apple tree may he soldered into one, and make a par* 
t i-flovored fruit $ and / am pr^»ared to believe it^^aa soea, 
as th^ shall take two buds (Vom my hand^ and proditet' 
an apple, half and half, from two very diflensnt- 4ixes,JU^ 
vore, Afuf colors, with a monthHi difference in4he timg 
of ripening. 

** How is it about plantu^c two potatoes 4>t dHfeceBl 
colors together, [in the same hill?] It is said the oft 
spring will be mottled! Tf ho has careAilly tried the ujb' 
periment? If the Newtown Pippin roughens the hark 
below the graft, in the eourse of a year or two, why may 
not one potato affect another of a different colorf ' 

BaicamKa.-^We ean perceive no diflbrence in the ahk 
soidity of twisting two rose roots, or of {^tenting two po* 
tatoes together, to prodneea mixed result. Either of 
them etrikea ns as very mndi like twisting the legs of • 
bhu^ and white calf together, to produce a spotted heif* 
er. Th«^ are but two ways in which a eoikibinatioii of 
qualities in two plants can take pktoe. One is the pro- 
dnctkm of a new variety, that is, a new Individual, by 
means of teerf; and the other is cementing together two 
porttons of two dlsttnet individunls, as la hnddfaig add 
grafting. 

By as«^«-cross*fbrtfl1zatlon, or dusting the plAilsef one 
plant ft^mthe authereHof -anotlier, will produce a new 
individual, poeaessing more or kss of Che pro|»ettleB of' 
both, intimately blended, so that the smallest shoot oaf 
any part of the plant will ftimish a perfect apedmen of 
the oombinaUon in any other part. 

But In a milon by placing the parts together, this inti- 
mate blendhig can never take place. The graft and the' 
stoek hoth retain their disthict identity. When a pear 
is grafted on a quince, the graft is a complete pear, and the 
stock a complete quince. If two halved buds could pos- 
sibly he made to grow after being cut through the hearty 
one ^Ide of the tree would be of one sort, and the other 
side of the ether sort. The mixture could not extend 
up through the hundred hranches and shoots. In the' 
case of the Kewtown Pippin, (and in every other grafted 
tree,) the growing wood of tlie stock Is elaborated and 
i\amihhed by the leaves of the graft, and hence some- 
thing of the peculiarity of the latter is hnparted to the 
former /br the time being, and in a very slight degrte; 
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for let a shoot grow from the stock, and ft will immedi- 
a^ly exhibit all the diaracteriatics of that stock, evea if 
it haa been &d from the toaves of the graft for 60 yeaiai 
piwrioasly. 

But when two miUke potatoes are planted in the same 
hiUi or two dissimilar rose roots twisted together^ there 
is no connexion or oommnnication whatever, between 
t)Mm. £ach distinct plant receives sap from its own roots 
and, from no other, and the leaves return the Juioe to its 
own roots, and to no other. There is no conduit or 
feeder across from one to the other. Consequently, no 
mixture can possibly take place ; and in such experiments 
m 91*7 lui^d appeared to iavor this opinion, other causes 
must be looked for. 

»«4 

. Tha An;il0 Disaaae. 

There is in this vicinity this season a disease whidi at- 
tooks the apple and quince, v«rysitnilar to the pear blight. 
Jl fitst blaekens the end of the leaf, then descends to the 
Mi> and from there U> the wood, which it speedily snr- 
xfMnds and killsw It generally commences at the end of 
»liari>, bat sometimes it first blights a few leaves three 
or four feet from the end of tho limb, and then works 
ita^Mty down to the wood and destroys it. In some cases 
it confines its ravages to the north side of the tree ; at 
^rtbers to the south, and again in all its parts. We look 
upon its progress with no small soHcitade. Can yon throw 
any light upon the subject? R. G. P. Palmyra, July 
U,1862. 

This malady has appeared to greater or less extent for 
many years past in Western Kew-York and elsewhere, 
without apparently increasing, or producing as yet any 
very serious result on the apple. In some parts of the 
western irtates, however, its attacks are mudi more vira. 
Wnt, and serious doubts are eatertaiDed by some wheth^ 
er the apple can long noaiatain its position ss one of the 
Ihiits of tile west. 

Many wise heads (to say nothing of the number of 
foolish ones) have endeavored to " throw Ught" upon it, 
Vttt like the investigators of the causes of the potato rot, 
tiM^ h%ve instead, generally ttirown darkness, and should 
we presume to Join their company in this labor, we should 
oertaittly succeed no better. We can thersforo only af. 
C^d our correspondent the melancholy satMketlon of 
fasowiiig that after long lessareh nothing is yet ascer. 



such, [or Red Canada,] havlDg qualities to render ItflvBt 
rate for culinary or table use." 



OuxcoHo-^the SnooUngSi 



About fl9t ihouMnd curculios have been caught and 
destroyed on the groundaof the writer the present sea- 
son. They were more abundant than ever known befbre, 
and they seem to be increasing in numbers throu^^out 
the country. At Newburgh, long so fkmoUs Ibr its 
great and uniform plum crops, they have taken all. Tet 
in many places, where for many yearsa single plum could 
not be ridsed without protection from their attabks, tho 
« knocking system" has saved fair crops. Sin^ treeSy 
at one visit, have frnmlsbed no leasihan Mvenfy-^fM In* 
sects, and many half that number. These numbers be- 
come rapidly reduced by a daily use of the axe and the 
folding frames described In a ibnner number of the Cul- 
tivator. Nothing but a sharp blow with m heavy axe waa 
sufficient to bring down all, and to make dean work. 
The stroke was given to the short stump of a limb, saw- 
ed off for the purpose. Muffled noaUets are toe soft and 
inefficient, which is the reason why so many Ikil with this 
remedy. 
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Northeoca Spy In Ohio. 



The high celebrity of the Korfliem Spy Apple in Wes- 
tern Ncw-Tork, and in all places whither its crops have 
been sent, hascaused much interest in relation to its qua- 
lity as grown elKwfaere. .A few imperfect speohuens 
produced near Boston, did not give a favorable impres- 
sion. But it appears by a communication intheOlno 
Cultivator, from James W. Weld, of Bichaeld, Summit 
(Jo., Ohio, that a single trial at that place haaprof«d em- 
inently successful. The fruit was grown from grafts set 
in a bearing tree, and is stated to be •*' M< htMi gingU vo- 
rUty grown" tliere. " It is of the largest ckss. It ii ex- 
tremely rich and Juicy, destitute of that diarp acid 
which the Greenhig possesses, baxing all its richuem, the 
acid bei^g something iharper than the Richfield None- 
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Fruit Itoea. 



FruJt trees, which are among the ornaments, as well 
as usefnl productions of nature, are toe much neglected 
by farmers at large. What beauty is there in a well 
trimmed apple tree, with its Uossoms of pink and white 
so nicely blended, and later In the season, scarcely leas 
beautifril is its load of rich and gMen fruit! 

Aside from aU eonsiderat&ons ef beauty OT|in>fit, there 
Is another motive for the cultivation ef fruit, which 
should inflqence parents, who regerd the mofala of thrir 
children. If yen have good fruit in your inrn garden, 
there will be no inducement for 3H>ur children tehNek 
the command *' thou shalt not steal." Is not this a lea. 
son strong enough to induce any upright man to plant 
and rear an orchard? 

AU the varieties enumerated in nursery caUlegues^ 
are not requisite for the farmer of small QMene; a few 
choice and well selected sorts, are better than a host. 
In this manner, by a little exertk>n, an orchard of firai* 
may be raised, at little expense and trouble. As oar 
large cities are dependent upon the4X>untry for their 
fruit, and are willii^ to .pay a good price for it, this 
branch of business commends itself to the fermer as a 
means of profit. The crops which may be obtained at 
the same time fruit trees are being cultivated, willmore 
than pay for the entire expensea of culture, and roots 
crops are far better for the trees, than such as mature 
above ground. 

In the month of April I transplanted apple, pear and 
plum trees, and as the soil they were removed to ««s 
ridier than l^at they had previously occupied, they did 
not know of their change of place — ^thfs should always 
be the case, or else the growth will be much retarded. 
Trees need cultivation as much as eom, and wHI pay for 
it propoHlonsbly well. By good cultivation, trees may 
be made to bear from Ihe seed In sH^ years. A Sea* 
soainER. TaftsvilUf Vt. 
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A GHanoo at ihm July HortkwItMipt. 



Tbe leader gives a few good suggefUons " kow to 
pifptsUfrise the t^Hefor pUntimg/* and preaeribes a re- 
medy by which he hopes our big (arm, waahed bow on 
each side by tbe two oceaoa, may be made to wearaome- 
thing leas of the air of Caiiada.tbiatle<dom, and show a 
little ilgD of blossoming like tbe rose. The influence of 
private individuals of rural taste, and of nurserymen, is 
chiefly looked to aa the means which may be best exert- 
ed to produce this desiraUe reformation. Private indi- 
viduals, by giving away a shrub or a tree oocasionally to 
each of their neighbors who will take care of it, may thus 
do mooh to increase the denre for ornamental planting 
among those neighbors--4br which purpose it is proposed 
to devote a day or two each year, by those who have 
public ^rit ei^ough, to propagating suitable sorts. Will 
Burserymen grumble at this? They need not, fur instead 
of anpplying their market gtatis, this wKl only increase 
the avidity for such tldngs as vuut 6< Kad, and cannot be 
had as gifts. Nay, more, the nurserymeo themselves, 
if they are not too stfaigy, are urged to undertake the 
same generous task, bestowing their gifts rather sparing- 
ly to each than otherwise, as one or two plants or trees 
well taken sare of, are better than more when neglected. 
We have practiced to some extent on this plan, but found 
one diAculty, which was, that which cost nothing waa 
Ipenerally little prised. We therefore improved on the 
mode, by requiring pay in all cases where good cultiva- 
tion was not given, and making thia a provision in ad- 
vance. 

The opinion b confidently expressed in this article, that 
more trees have been planted In the last ten year^ witMn 
flffty milet of Homester in this state, than in any three 
of iheHKmthem states taken together. 

PliOF. TuAHcm ms PKAaBuoHT.— The article on this 
sttbject, noticed in our last, has brought out A. H. Erhst 
of Cincinnati, who confidently affirms that the Prc^essor's 
fearful insect has been long known, and has uo connexion 
wHtttever with pear blight. 

The Seasons is K aikx. — Some very interesting facts 
are presented In a communication from Wm. Wallls of 
Portland. The severity of tbe past winter was general- 
ly observed through the countr}', but as that severity 
was more uniform than at other times, the effect on vege- 
tation was not so unfavorable as in some milder winters. 
The thermometer sunk to 16^ below zero at Portland, 
yet the Osage Orange " apjjears not to have snfTered in 
the least," nor Weigela rosea ; and the peach trees were 
reported aa in full blossom. Similar results were obeerv- 
cd^ Maeedon, in Western New- York, where the mer- 
cnrj^ sunk to 12^^ below ;sero. A large portfim of the 
fruit buds of tbe peach escaped ; the Hibes sanguinenm 
was uninjured even to the tips of the branches, and the 
Bignonia grandiflora, wholly unprotected, is now pushing 
out shoots three feet above the ground. 

The same communication gives extracts fVom a record 
of the weather kept at Portland, for a century and a 
qnarter, by which it appears that during all that time 
there hoB been no change whatever in ttie average period 
for the blossoming of fruit trees— notwithstanding the 
conflicting opinions that the seasons are becoming colder, 
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aa adopted by some, and that they are becoming warmer, 
as adhered to by others. 

FaoiT GuIpTUBi at Washirgtoh.— R, 6. Pardee gives 
some interesting memoranda of his visit to the grounds 
of Dr. Bayne, in Maryland, eight n^les from Washing- 
ton. The Doctor has over 15,000 fruit trees, of which 
8,000 are peach trees, and the crop very great. Several 
acres are in strawberries ; the earliest sold at $1 per 
quart; four days later they fell to 60 cents, and four 
more, to 26 cents. Pear trees on the hill tops, are free 
from blight, while those in valleys are badly afi'ected. 

GsArB Houses. — A skilful grape cuUurist at Boston, 
recommends /or the norths a house placed east and west, 
ftilly exposed to the sun, and glased all round, ends and 
all. 

TsAXSPLASTiHO. — The editor very Just^ remarks, 
'^ If it were made a rule in moving trees, always to re- 
duce the last year's growth to one Imd, half the failures In 
transpiaatiiig would not sccm> ^Mw anse the head and 
roots would be brought at once to something like a bat- 
ance.of powor. Sberlsoini^ia aad mttlelriiig tnAspbuit- 
ed trees ought to be followed as established practieal 
rules, in this climate, in transplanting every deciduoot 
tree needing more care than a willow.'' 

Cvpaus TinE. — We are told that one thii^ oidy is 
necessary to make the seeds of this annual vegetate free- 
ly, and that is to soak them over night in milk, blood 
warm ^heu put in. 

Rival ttaOson Stnrarbany. 

This new variety is gaining a high reputation for its 

productiveness and general value, although notof thg 

highest quality for the table. It is one of the best lata 

sorts, and is fine for the market or for preserving. A 

correspondent of Moore's New-Yorker, says thai a singift 

neglected plant of Isst year's growth, acddentaUy ovw* 

looked till full of ripe fruit, waa found completely snr« 

rounded with trusses of berries, on which OM hiiMlre4 

and thirty-three ripe ones were foand, pvoosocUng fieom 

this sU^ltB root. 

«»» 

ISztansloii of Tree Roots. 



We have oiYen had occa^oa to point out ths 
nesB of digging small circles of the ground about laifls 
fruit trees standir^ in grass. The Mass.Pk>ogbman ngni 
'' Last week we plowed a fow furrows in t|M road*aiAi 
under apple trees that had bees set but five years, and 
we found roots In plenty, at a distance of ton foot from 
the trunks of the trees.** 



Pbopvctivxxess OS TBS LoMBABi> Plvji. — This rtk 
riety, otherwise known as Bleecker's Red, although not 
of the highest flavor, is well known for its great prodwi- 
tiveaess. and its especial adaptatfon to light soils. A coi^ 
respondent of the Prairie I'aniier, who has very so os ssi 
fully cultivated it on the wild plum stock, states that one 
tree, " which had been set four years, was Judged to 
have flvo pecks of plums." 

LooK»o Glasses to FaiORTEn Btmos. — We oftefl 
see the remedy of suspending looking glssses to fr^gMea 
birds fk-om fruit trees, goii^ the rannds of the newspa- 
pers, and lately we have seen the same thing copied from 
the London Gardeners' Chronicle. From our own expe- 
ifmeata in thia line some years ago, we were not ikvova* 
My impressed with its efficacy, the birds being aboQt ^ 
much iYightened, as a looomotive by an umbrella. 
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Tktal of AcrioollnBl HmMnm at Ommw. 

' Tbe trislor agricnllnral niaclilDei(ookplaceonftl>rge 
ftrm two mtien ionlh-ireBt of the rlttnge of GensT*, nn- 
<«r tbe diKCtton of tlie New-Tork State Agrlcnltunl 
floetot^, during the ifi iajt from tba 20t1i to ths 2Clh 
•f 7 mo. (JulJJ lut. The importance of such x trial 
liu long bMD ftit, and tbelntemtlnitsrcsnlltwuroani' 
fetted bf th« hundreds )n attendaace, diteflj of themiMt 
IntolllgeDt fannen of Ibal regioi), dnriog tke btuleat (cti- 
•on of their labor*. 

' Onr State Ttin have for maiiy 7«t* exerted an ex- 
cellent fnflnRice, bf shonlcg to the whole eommaiiitjr Ihe 
liest Implementi and madtlnea ttma Ihe muct ikllftil 
nuinaihctnKn, and KTrlng to introduce them into nanj 
Wighborhoodi where they irbere befbre qnite unknoiini. 
ne bencSta fboa confuted and the improrenieDti Inlro- 
4nced are tbvoit beyond eellmate. Tet a greatdeflden- 
tj waa felt In not aeefng tbeie tnachlnei and Implemenli 
taaelHetDperBtloo; they may have S very promMng tp- 
peorsnoe, bnt ahrewd fanaers, who dread humbngg, arc 
not tatitfled with limply gazing apon tbem notlonleie. 
Fraitical trial alone reveala the diflferenoe between a 
MDwer wMch will cut IVeely and dsave Hiie a raior, and 
■Mther which cfaokcs, lean, and elidet over the nncnt 
gn«. A remariuble isslanee of thli tort ooctnred in 
tbecMe of VcOormkh't rekper, remaining on eihiUtiOn 
« the worlds fair, which tlTorded abnndant sport to the 
L«DdOD Times, aj a croK between Astley*! chariot and 
Allying machine, until by the demoMtrallea oTkctilal 
trial, it eliciied the tidiiilr«Ii6h and aetonisbn>ent of the 
Britlthpeople. Someinstancesof an oppocitecbaracter 
have Bin oocorred, which it would be rather ni^racioiM 
to mention. For mcfa leaaana a* tbeee, we are Induced 
toregard the exact and thorough experiments made at 
Geneva, althongh not of a showy cliaracter, of eminent 
atillly and of the highest importanoe, even if avcomp*- 
Bied by wme imper&'clioM sMwau'ily ooDNqnest to what 

tajMW. — 

•nu Mooring DKachlneB. 

The whole of the 20th we* occupied nilh Ihe trial of 

Mowing maehlnee, in the pceeenoe of neu-ly a Uienaod 

^^ea tW B u . The meadow wu rough, and tho crop much 



Sati niw ^ Xnrlnn'f Mwm( Itatlniu in qMntno. 
toolisbtcenetmlly toTA (air Idal — the Kaall wiry gnw- 
was a severe teet for the cntlhig pow«t* of th* nraisl 
nMchines. Kelcbom'a tiwa Boffala; VoCoinkfc'i, 
from Chicago; Manny's, (rtaa uortbeni IlliixNSi »ad 
Rugg's, from the wme region,— were lucefaslrtij tried. 
Ketcbum'a na* nnch approred for U» ^nfiicilj ti( owk 
itrnctioD, ftnd tba cleao ciit which It made, dteariogoff 
erenly all liefore the sweep of lU blades. Us |wath wm 
nearly flre Heet wide, and waa laid wHh perfbct erenoeM 
over Ihe whole surface of the ground, and entirely ob- 
rlated spreading. The only cTtJcction we lieard waa not 
cutting tufflciently cloee to the ground, but aevonil fara- 
en remarked tliat taken as an average it waa done at 
well as men could be hired to do ft by band. KcCer- 
mlck's did not succeed to well, cutting neither ao clcaa 
nOr 10 Dear the sutface, but In heavier portion* of Ihe 
meadow, tta work was good. It awalh was aii (eet 



Manny's " Iforlhern Illlnoii Mower" wa* next tried, and 
did its work in beantiAil style, fully eqnalling, If not ex- 
celling Kelchom's, cutting aswalb over Ave feet in width. 
The general opinion was that It waa ofqulteeasy draagbt 
to the hortes, but this point oonid be deternuDcd Mtia- 
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factorily only by the dynamometer, wjiich the. committee 
carefully applied to each machine, and the results of 
which will he embodied In their report. This mower 
pog poMo d the decided advantage of admitting a quick 
and easy elevation of the cutting blades, (situated mid- 
way between the forward and hind wheels,) on approach- 
faig any obstruction. 

We oonld not but observe the dilfisrent form of the 
blades of each of these three movvsrs. In Ketchnm's, 

they were acute-angular, as 
shown in Fig. 1^ sa that, al- 
though they had bnt a simple 
cutting edge, (and not a sic- 
kle or sawing edge, as the o- 
Ihers.) they did their work 
completely^ , not a stalk .of 
grass could escape them as 
tey %Qiekly vibrated between the steel flngera. £ven 
when a part of the cntters faa4 accidentally become bad- 
ly dulled against a hidden stone, we obeerved that none 
^t the grass was left — it was pinched off If not cut off, 
and a smoothly shorn surface left. This appears to be a 
decided advi^ntage, an increase In draught being the only 
result from dull knives. McCormick*s, which has the 
ackle edge, is quite unlike in form, the angles being ob- 
tuse^ as in Fig. 2. This appears to furnish the reason 
wjiy this machine, which operates so admirably as a reap- 
er, partially fails in the meadow, whero the slender, 
polished surface of small wiry grass is operated on 
by the simply tawing and not shearing motion of the 
blades, but is bent down before them. In Ufanny's mow- 
er, which cut so much better than McGormick*^, the 
angles were more icnte, approaching hi form those of 





Rugg^s PropeUtr. 

Keichnm's. (Ffg. S.) Rugg^s machine differed from 
all the rest in being directly propelled by the horses be- 
bhid. Its cutting apparatus was similar to that of Mc- 
Comick's, and it cut grass quite as well. It required 
more skill in driving, but less speed than any of the others, 
which was perhaps owing to the greater multiplying pow- 
er of its wheels. 

The next morning, two ^nore machines were tried — 
Burrall's, and Bronson & Murray's. BnrralVs is quite 
tfmilar to Ketchnm's, and cut remarkably well with the 
exception of becoming fVequently dogged-Hi difBculty 
which may be yet obviated, as it was then on its first 
trial. Bronson & Murray's, being out of order, did not 
ffiQceed well. 

. Another trial of most of the mowing machines, was 
nade in a be*:vy meadow, on t^ morning of the 28d On 
ihe lower portions the ground was roqgh, and the grMS 
largely mixed with sedge and Jnnous, rendering it hard to 
cut. Ketehnm's and Manny^ roaehbies did th<rfr work 
well, and eat closely to the surface . McCorraicVs> Bron^ 
•on It Murray V, and Danford's, did not soooeed so well. 
ne latter was now tried for the first time. Its cdttlng 
$ipfU9tttm WM qtiike diflsrent from, the otb«r% etrntistlng 
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of two seta of knives, vibcatiogin ofiposite direetioDs, and 
operating like double edged'Shears. Bigh hopes had 
been entertainei of the success of this madiine, but tiiey 
were not realised. This may have been owing partly, to. 
the absence of fingers to gather and hold the atalkS| and 
to keeptbe edges from being crowded asunder*. A por^ 
tlon of the gtass on this meadow was completely proetnu 
ted, and here the superiority of the mowmg macbme 
over the scythe, was most strikingly exhibited. Against 
this lodged portion Ketchum'a mower waa 4riven-» 
it left the grass in appearance precisely as it .wi^ bo-. 
tbrcy bnt it was fgnnd on examiaatipn to be shaved off 
closely to the surface of the ground, without altering 
its poeition. . . 

A single trial like thiS| can hardly he conaidBred aa fti 
decisive exhibition of the relative merita of the different 
mowers, where so much may depend on the natttjoe of the>. 
ground and grass, the character of the team, driver, Ac^. 
whife the liability to wear and tear will not be shown by 
the work of one day only. One point, however, was aa- 
tisfkctorily settled,— the practicability and great advan- 
tage of the use of mowing machines on large farms, 
where one person with a single team, can easily accom- 
plish the severe labor of ten men. Indeed it was a mat- 
ter of sorprise to many, that while grass cutting by hand 
is much slower work than cradling, reapers requiring two 
men each, should be so much more generally introduced 
than mowing machines, which cut nearly ai many acrea 
per day, with but one man each for their management. 

One defect appears to exist in nearly all the mowers-^, 
that of requiring unnatural speed in the horses to do the 
work. w^. The motion of the knives should be so mul-' 
tiplied as to accomplish the desired end with two miles 
an hour, instead of four. Excellent teams were purpose* 
1y procured for all on this occasion^ and the experiment 
can hardly be regarded as a fair one for ordinary every- 
day work. - 

The Reapen. 

The trial of these was commenced In the afternoon ef 
the 21st. BnrralPs, of Geneva, first entered the harvest 
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field, and cut m fine style, aweepbg down a abeet Oif the 
standii^ gram about five feet wide, and throwing it off in 
handsome bnnchea fbr binding. It oonld be so arranged 
aa to drop the grain either dhreoUy behind, er off at em 
side, the latter behig thebest arrangemeDt, as not reqnir- 
faig binding and clearing the track before the horses eonld 
agam pass round the field. This machine, which appear^ 
to. be much like Hnssey's, possessed cue advantage} 
which appeared to be an important one. By each vltara* 
tkm, the knives were made to psestwo aets of flogers» Ibt 
•teed of only one, aa in the others, outUMg twice as mncb 
at each stroke, striking more lapidly, and rendering e 
change ef motion less frequent, Hussey's madiine was 
next tried, and ittoperation was fine, qmtesimiUr t«( thel 

I of Burrall's, dn^iping the grain behind the machine. 

^ Keitber of thise maehiMa waa Airslsbed with a rMl| 
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wbleb may have been ths reuon that It «u nsettmrj to 
driTB the ho»e» >t a i»pH pace, too ranch ao for all-d^ 
work with ordinary teaini. Hngg's propeller did not wc- 
ceed well, and traa soon vlthdmni Trom tbs field. Man- 
ny's Nortbern llUnuia Reaper, a il^hl modlflcaUon ofhia 
mower, whidi cat so well upon the meadow, Mocended 
equally well aa a reaper. Tb« grain waatbrowo off at 
the Me. This waa thonght by some Who wllneMed Ha 
operstfoD, as the i)eSt combined machloe, or for nring 
both ax mower and reaper, attboogh for the latter pnr- 
pew atone, tt hardly came op to «oma otben. It may 
not prove pnctteable t« emnbine these two qnalltfes to 
Ibe heat adrant^e tn one machine, bnt it Is certainly well 
worth the attentloD ortnTentora; for while the coat is 
IVom mo to tns doHart, Ihrmen will not be wflUag to 
pnrchaae two, wtten one esD be made to answer tlie pnr. 
peee. We do not perceire, hoTvrar, wby tbe price 
■honld be nearly so high. 

Densroore'i machine, from Brockport, eidted nincb 
Interest. Its construction Is not onlike HcCormlck's, wHb 
Ike addition of a seir-rakti^ apparatns, which suddenly 
throws off the grain at one tide, as soon as enough has 
been cot fur a bundle, Uins saving the labor of one man, 
required with the others, to rake off by hand. Some 
tmprorement Is needed, howeTer, in this self-raker; In 
light erect grain, It lays the bundles tolerably well, bnt 
when heary Ihey are often spread fn streaks. One of the 
best machines In the Beld was McCormick's— like Man- 
ny's and Dlnsmore's, It ont about sisltelwlde. andlnex- 
ecntioo was not exceeded by any, especially in "lodged" 
gmin. Seymour fc Morgan's machine, from Brockport, 
cut well, but like some others, did not clear well, which 
might \ie oiting to the inexperience of the raker. All 
these reapers appear to be quite similar In principle. If 
not la construction; BurrsU's andllussey's being fumisb- 
ed Hitb acutely formed cutting edges to their knives, and 
without reels; and all the others possessinii sickle. edged 
Qutters, and the machines furnished by reels. The vi. 
bratiiig Knives and the reels appear to be botb quite old 
InTentions. Hussey's, McCormick's, and Burrail's sppear- 
wl to ha the farotite of this day's trial. 

On the 22d, Daoford'* double-edged reaper was put in 
«peration — Ita principal defect nas not cutting off the 
Mnw well, probably in consequence of having no fingers 
to gather and hold Ibe grain, and to keep tiie blades in 
close contact while woikiBg tsgstbsr. In other respects. 
It waa a neat and compact reel macbiiw. At the same 
time, tlt» aelf-mker preteated by J. S. Wr%ht, of 
CMcago, waa tried — It was truly •■ enlraordlnary 
enrioaty, and sxoited the falgbast intmsl. 
self.raklng raadriM (sltaebed to Bussey's reaper,) is the 
inventioit of J. AiKias, of Chicago, a person of great 
Ingenuity, as this contrivance ftiDy teatlAea. The raka 
twerp* tiM bad wberalbelhDen grain Is deposited, proesea 
H agflinat a toothed plate, end both, hddfaig finnty the 
bnndle of grata tboa ooHected, swing roimd the quarter 
of a circte of behind, when Iboy open wide, and drep 
tlieir contents is a neat bnnch upon the ground, 
these motions are accomplltbed by a very tlmple piece 
ef mectkanism, and tbey stem so nearly the hnmediata 
Tcault of hiteUlgenoe, ttat Ibis macMiie was generaliy 
fatted by the sane ef tbc AMl^mttan Mtap4r. Iti In. 



veutlon Is qnite reoent, and tt had scarcely ever beta 
Dted before, and hence owing to an accident it did oat 
led the Brtt day of lie trial. It waa howerer re- 
p^red, a temporary red attached, and tried again on the 
23d with entire satisfaction, prorii^ decidedly llw betl 
ttlf-raktr, on the ground. Tith further eiperienoc, (t 
may become a gi««l aoquistion. If a good self-rakar 
an be brought Into uaa, it cannot fail to be ad^ited, Ar 
&rmers will be qntte unwilling t« emptor two hMds to 
man a machine that will work equally wril andat tte 

Tbc aneraoon of the 32d wia occupied with the n^ 
ers In the barley field, a piece of gronnd stQl mote on- 
even than the wheat field. A first rate trailer bad laid 
several swalhs to divide tho measured portiona or aoeai 
it ivas ol>servcd by all how greatly superior wa* the opera- 
lion of the reapers, in evennesi, hi not leaving A slrasr 
behind; and In the prrvkuon with which the bnncbea were 
depoMted. Several machines were tried, and all, or 
nearly all, dkl their work In the most flnlshed manner. 

On the whole the trial was a complete triomiA of ma- 
chioary over band-nrork, for botb mowing and grain cut- 
ting, aiid wlien macbioes shall be perfected, simpIiBed, 
and rendered moch cheaper than at present, mowera and 
reapers must become as ludl^DriUeonallftrms^mnch 
sisa, as faorte-rakes, plows, and thrashing machbea. Ont 
it the many hundreds who witnessed the trial, wehord 
only a single adierse expression, from a strong buoed, 
rough looking laborer, who remarked In an undertone, 
when he taw the parltul failure of the moat defective ma- 
chioeSj " I want noliiing better than a good cradler* 
Doubtless, bad he witnessed the first experiment with 
the cast-plow, he nould have exclaimed, " A good spade 
Is enough for mo!" 

n>rm«lilng Maoblnwa. 
Experimenfs ivere made on the 23d and 24th to teat 
tlie power and efllciency of borse-powert and thnshii^ 
madiines. \ most Ingeniously conaimclcd dynamome- 
ter, in possession of J. E. Hulmes, of Mass., one of the 
conimlltee, e.iliibited with matliemsClcal accuracy the 
speed and resistance at the same time. Unfortuntlely, 
thlsclFgant InatrumeDt was found not well adapted to 
the degree of velocity and force existing in tbrasliing ma- 
chines, snd after a few trials It was found neoeseary to 
dtscoDtlnne Its nse. The, commit tee were tberofoiv cow 
polled to depend on Mber modes of detenniDing the 
power, such ss counting and weighii^ the kheavea pMB- 
fn|t throngli each machine In a given time, meaaurfng lbs 
Ibnslied grain, using the same pair of horses, operattsg 
by their weight on the endlesa-cfaain powers, eaoertaltdiic 
Ibo degree of (ridlou In eadi, by tueaanrii^ the aiqk 
of tnellnalioa required for a giv^ weight to pat aaak fa 
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motion, &c. Our obKryatloiw were not ealBdeDtly mi- 
Bute to enable ns to point oat wbieh maohiiies promise 
the greatest efficiency ; but we could not fail to observe 
the extraordinary difi^rence in the manner of running. 
Some were so imperfectly made, and their centers of 
motion so badly combined or connected, that their tremor, 
oscillation, and noise were prodigious 5 while others ran 
with a steadiness, precision, and quietness, that was ad- 
mirable, — nothing was scarcely to be heard but the shrill 
hum of the cylinder, and the whistling of the grain and 
straw as it ehot through the machine. Among the latter 
we observed H. L. Emery's patent, exhibited by Enier>' 
& Co. of Albany, and that of Eddy & Co., of Union 
Village, Washington county, N. Y. Others equally good 
nay have escaped our notice. 

SMBs, Oultivaton, Ad 

Several of the best grain drills were tried, but oppor- 
tunity was not afforded to decide nnderstandingly upon 
their merits, by simply witnessing their operation. They 
were thoroughly examined by the committee, whose re. 
port will soon be made known. The same may be said 
of the cultivators, and the new contrivance for cultivating 
wheat in drills, attadied to Seymour's Sower. A gang- 
plow, from ScottsviUe, N. Y., consisting of four mold- 
boards attached to one beam, connecting two wheels, and 
on which the whole was supported, and the width of 
which could be increased or diminished, by a simple and in- 
genious contrivance, was the best thing of the kind we 
have see&. With three horseSi it easily and neatly in- 
verted the Bor&oe of barley stubble, turning a strip of 
ground three and a half feet wide at a time. Such an 
implement as this would certainly prove a great saver of 
labor wHh fitrmers generally. Several cast-steel plows 
were exhibited, and some of them sucoessfuHy tried in 
%_ {lowing match under the direction of the citizens of 
Geneva. One made by Prouty St Mears, did excellent 
work. If plows of this kind could be made bard enough 
to last as much longer than cast plows, as they exceed 
tbem hiprioej (about one-half more,) their superior 
lightness and strength, and their diminished friction on 
heavy soils, would render them most ecoaomical for or- 
dinary use. Future experiments must determine these 
poiuts. . 

We must not close this report without mentioiiiBgi 
among the articles exhibited in the tents, Salmon's fm- 
prevement on Booth's Grain Separator. A mixture of 
•qual portions of wheat and chess were passed rapidly 
tlurough, and a complete separation of the two kinds of 
ieed eflbcted at one operatlon-^iiot a single grain of chess 
cenld be detected among the wheat, by a very oateliil 
search. This result was produced by the strong cwrrent 
of wind made to sweep upward against the fttUfaig seed, 
enfficient to carry off all the chess, but suflbring the 
wheat to pass. A persevering use of this maebiae for all 
seed wheat, would, in eomiexionwith good lkrming,sooii 
do away the very common opinion, that this weed springs 
wp (Vom grains of wheat, eome fiurraeis having alrttsdy 
anooeeded in entir^y driving it from their fams. 

We cannot eonehide without expfosaing the hope that 
this trial Is bnt the precursor of others, which shall by 
fbxfbcr experisaoa, he coBdvcfedvlth snehpreeision Mid 1 lilks; 



accuracy of measurement, tint none can dispute the de- 



cisions of committees for correctness, as we trust is the 

case in the present instance, so fkr as they have gone. 

*%* 

Osftge Orange Hedges. 

Messes. £x>itOEs — I read an article in the Ohio CuK 
tivor some time ago, on the cultivation of the Osage 
Orange as a hedge plant, written by Byron Jackson. I 
like Mr. Jackson's mode of cultivaiion pretty well, bat 
I differ with him somewhat, uotwitlistanding.. He cuts 
the plants off about two inches above the ground, when 
they are first set out, which is aliont riglit ; the next year 
he cuts them off one foot above, which I think is too 
high} next year two feet, and gives it three cuttings, one 
in the spring, one in July, and one in September. 

Now let me'give you my plan. I set out 16 rods in 
1648, as an experiment^ I cut it off about three inches 
above the ground — ^plowed, and kept it hoed clean. Next 
spring, 1849, 1 cut it off about seven inches above the 
ground — plowed and hoed as before j and in June I cut 
it off to 18 inches. In the spring of 1860, I cut down 
to 21 inches, and in June cut it down to about 80 in- 
ches. I do not trim mine but twice a year. I trimmed 
it once ia March, about the usual time of trimming ap- 
ple trees, and there same a cold qtell of weather soon 
after, and several of them died, and I supposed that to 
be the cause of it. I think they ought to be cut pretty 
late in the spring, and not more than twice a year. If 
cut more than that, the growth will be so small that they 
will be almost sure to freeze to death ; however, I have 
never lost but two or three plants by freesing, and they 
were In a low piece of ground, where a smell ditch ran 
through the hedge. The first season the ends of the 
shoots firoze from one to two feet, but they are injured 
less every winter, and thus fkr, this winter, they are 
scarcely injured at all, and- the mercury has been £4^ 
below zero. I have ealtivated mhie every year, so fkr 
but do not intend to this season. It Is now about eight 
Ibet high, and five fbet wide, (bet must be cut down 
some In the spring,) sad will turn all kinds of stock ex- 
cept chickens; they will hunt some little open places ai 
the bottom, and creep'4hrough, bnt by another season I 
think it will turn them too. I have about BO^rodsof the 
Ytrginia thorn, planted in the hedge row last spring; H 
is fW>m two to four ftet h%h now, and does look splea* 
did. I think the Yirginla thorn will make the prettiest 
hedge, and I dont know but the best one — but it takes 
it so much longer to grow, that I rather prefer the Osage 
Orange. I am much pleased with hedging, and Intend 
to surround my orchard with plants for an efficient hedge 
next spring, nothwithatanding Mr. Wilkinson gives it 
some pretty heavy knocks. J. H. Clay pools. Fori 

Madison^ lotoa, Feb. 1862. 

>»» ■ 

Beet Teade ai Chicago . — The Prairie Farmer asserts 

that more than half the beef butchered in the United 

States, is packed at Cbicago--«nd that In 1860, the 
idnonnt l»d reached 60,000 barrels. 



Goer or Siu^s.^-About ihiriff $ix wUlwns doUarw^ 
inoluding duties, <x>mmissioii, profits, &o., were paid la 
1861, by the people of the United States, for imported 
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Portnit of • FrtMA Harlno Bnoh, 
Fn« a A>(wrKMQK *f tr. H. Gilnmn. 

Thil animal waj bred by Mom. Cuorot, of the department o( Seine et Olre, France, and owned bj S. V. Jiw- 
nr, H. S.Moui, andO. F. HoLABiBOiOfyeriiioat. Mr. Jurmbas imported, during tbe last jear and thii, 
68fl of the pure bred French Merinos, at a great cost, selected by hinnelf, from the three best floclw In Fr»oe«. 



BrMdlug Stock. 

X«U. Emtow— 111) withplcasor* that Ihave read 
tbe rtnuu-lu by " one vbo di days in leTen wean IJiicb 
iMlf," npoB tha above mliject. 1 Iwve no doubt that 
be, and Iboae of hia clan, will, bj careful {ihserralion, 
aad ilwlr habiti of judging fur theniaelvei, be able to 
•nira at the tmt]i, when thb cannot be KtiaJned by ab- 
ctraet reanning; and it waafbr tbeporpoaa of directing 
tbalr atteDtfon to a matter of deep importance, tbat I 
wi«l« the artida pnUidted In the Kay nowbei of the 
OuUivatw. 

' I now write (br the pntpcae, not of gett-hig np a con. 
Iroreray with one who does not (^ooee to adopt my v4e«B, 
bat to correct some erron which It appears be has fallen 
tnto, tn ntgard to the legiliiaate dedUcttons which May 
be drawn from what was written In that article. 

Id the first plncc it Uofno practical importance wheth- 
er tbe peculiar injtiunce which causes the oflspring of 
animals to diSer from their parents, be a contaminaliun 
of (he mother, b; tneaiu of former pregnancies, or if Ihii 
change be the product of an active imagination . If the 
rtiait li proved, it ii immaterial as to its lonrce, so fkr 
ai the proprielj of guarding, against a Mmilar fkilure in 
tbefutnrelstoMtTaed; but (ognardagatmt dlsappcdnt- 
ment, it mat bo neceiaary to ascertain their sonrce h«- . 
jond donbt. Although It may well be doubted whether . 
the [magtnation can aitand itfoni the period of con- 
ception, as it mnst have dose in tvtry instance cited in 
6ie article reftrred to, tt Is now too late to deny theeor- 
rectnets of the obeerraltons made. Mawy, very many 
mora night be addoced, In regard to tbe donestio anl- 
Bialf, than wete preaented in Kay, hutilianHHiKd-tbey 



' mnst be snfflcient; ;et, aa a matter of interest to all, I 
wHl ventirre to occD])y a little space fa referring to aimtlaT 
Inslanci's among mantiad. Frof. Simpson, of Gdinbuigfc, 
Scotland, sa}'i; 

"Mrs, . a neighbor of Mr. HcComble, was Iwlcv 

married, and bad hsne by both hnsbands. The ddUrcB 
. by the first marriage were Bvo in number, of tbe mxfsoi 
three. One of these three, a datighter, bean an nmnb^ 
tidiablerescmblanceto her mother's flrsthnsband. That 
mahea th£ likeness tbe more discemable Is thkt there was 
the most nrarked dlArence in their fbatum and geneial 
ftlipearance, between the two bosbatkls." 

Again, Dr. Simpson writes; 

" Dr. Oeorgc Oglevie, of this dty informs me of a case 
which fell under his owa observation, where a woma« 
ma twice married, and had children by both baabsnda, 
and when Ibe cbildrenby both marriages were acroAilona, 
althoBgh only the first basband bad marks of liat dl*- 
theria, the womas henelf and ber aeoond bnsband, betug 
t« all apt>earanee quite beakby." 

A dmUar case was eontmnnkated to Dr. Harvey by 
ProAnor Firre, of Abecdesn j aod many oUma stIU may 
he found i«eord«d among the writiega of phynlciana who 
have bad Dolatercat InpreaeirtiDganytliiDg but tbetrntk 
to the pnblla. 

Dr. BaTveyrenMrksoftbeae cases, tliat — "belara tlM 
mother eonld have imparted the scrofulons taint lobar 
ofihpdbg by Ibe aecoDd hurtiand, she mnst hetaelf, bar« 
tmbfbed It from ^icr tint huabaad, tbrongh the medium 
of bis oHiH'Inir while in ntero. And, altbongh still 
seemingly free of the tainl,ii mi^' hav« required only the 
approprii^ external eonditfon to call it into tUtl xtivi!; 
lB4iar owa panvn. Aad,, with ^ TtgMd t» Up sypUiJfc 
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poiMm, (faoparted tn a •fanilur manner, according to cases 
died; but not quoted here fbr the want of space,) there 
Is no diflcnUy in nnderafcandbigyand it is quite within the 
bounds of probability, that the foetns if contaminated 
with it, by iti Iktber, may convey it to its mother.'' 

Many instances can be cited like tira peeled rods of 
Jacob, to prove the influence of imagintUion ; bnt in all 
cases the impression has been made either at the time of 
conception, or subsequent to that period ^ but in all the 
cases above referred to, the impression, whatever may 
have been the cause, must have been antecedent to that 
period. 

It was not tlie design of the writer, neither of the an- 
ihors quoted by him, to convey the idea that in evtry in< 
fltance where she bad borne ofispring from more than one 
Mala, that all her yoang wM»i resemble tha one she was 
drst served with; bnt that soch resemManca mrir^oocur ; 
and to guard against this possible sonrce of disappoint- 
iMot, its source was designated. If the mind alone,«re- 
edre^the hnpreaslon, then the neoeasity still remains to 
have the female ^r«f impregnated with the same animal, 
or the same breed of animals, that it Is desired her oflbpring 
dioald resemble. If Mr. " Thick BooU" has a nice bull, 
wboae services are cbei^ at $5, and some of his get ara 
not as good as he could desire, would it not be for the 
eredit ef his animal, to be able to show that the blame 
reated with the previous management of the cow, and not 
in any want of certainty or purity in the bh>od of the 
male! 

It strikes me, that In this way only, can we aeeoimt 
for the many Inferior animals, the product of well bred 
liorses and caUlo. ' ^ The true course for fiurmers will be 
to send their cows to well bred males," no doubt, and 
then, if they are disappointed fn their calves, not to rail 
against all improved breeds of stock, but to remember 
the liability of all animals to the soarces of disappoints 
ment I have endeavored to call their attention to; and 
then by.beg^ning aright, they may be almost absolutely 
certain of suceesa^ and of pecvniary reward. 

A few words in regard to myself, and I have done. 
Many fimners have supposed no one bnt those who fol- 
kwr the plow, and wear ihi€k bwnU, can know anything 
about fkroung, and if anything is said by OBtaiders, it is 
aoontad as mere Msory, and unworthy thought or atten- 
tion. Tbif, doubtless, has deteired aiaay In my profea* 
rfeo, as wan aa of other callmgs, from writiag for the 
Journals^ and thus valuable thoughts have beea lest for 
the time, to the world. The truth probably, ip^ that a 
thoughtful Aod observant eauntry physician, especially if 
ha has first learned the art of famiog, as fiup as it can be 
learned by worfctng on « farm durtng his entire minorfty, 
■a I hare done, wiU see more oorrect, and mora errone- 
ous Ihrmlug, in theoonrw of one season, aa be Js riding 
hi the oourse of hie pmotSee, than the laborious cuHivap 
lor of the soil would be able to observe in ten years time ; 
end therefore would he fed some degiee of confldenee In 
presenting the results of his observatieus and lefleetioas 
to the public, without, however, writing ** as one haiv- 
tng authority.'' Most people care nothing in regard to 
the wearing aniarel of these who write for the Cultiva- 
tor, and eould I have done so with pn>priety, I would 
gbdly hate allowed them td r«mati» fn Ignorauoe, fn t«- 



gard to my calling ; but since the matter has been brought 
prominently forth, I do not hesitate to admit that I am 
not a practical farmer, and yet I profesa to know hom 
much about the ferm should be done. C. H. Cubvu* 
LAJID. Waterhury, 77., jSugtutf 1852 
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Borrowing' Tochk 

It is an old saying that " he that goes borrowing, goes 
sorrowing ;" and a still older one, ** the borrower is ser- 
vant to the lender." But so far aS applieato Uxm tools, 
yankee ingenuity seems to have rsveraed these sayings, 
for one of the greatest anftoyanoeaof some neighborboode 
is the necessity for lendiug tools. *' Won't you lend me 
your cart to-day?" " I wan't to borrow your crow-bar" 
— " Can't you let us have your drag?" — " Are yougdn' 
to use your old mare to-day?*' — " Father want's to gel 
your oxen"— ><< I wan't half a doaen of your new bags/* 
&c., are usually followed with long -searches for lost 
bags, half days spent in getting carts and harrows re* 
paired, fcc. " Why, father, Mr. DumpUn said he would 
pay for that cart, if you would get it mended." <' Bd 
would, indeed, would he, — this would cost him about 
one-fourth of my less of time in goiug to blm for it, and 
taking it to and ratnming it from the Uadumlth shop, 
to say nothing of three days delay in getting my work 
done?" ^* But, fether, you know that's a great deal bet- 
ter than Mr. Sugarplum did wtien he borrowed yowr 
cultivator, for when he broke it, ho awore at you behind 
your back, for lending him such a ' rotten machine,* an4 
wouldn't never pay a cent." 

« John, wbere'sthe crowbar?" " I doa'tknowsir, I've 
hunted for it a good deal for two or thi^ee days." " Have 
you looked in the barn?" " Yes, I hunted all through 
the bam, and the carriage. house, and the eom-house.' 
*' fiave you asked Jfm?" " Jim haven't you seen the 
crow-bar no where?" " Why, yes, I saw it at SquhfO 
Noodle's; he borrowed it one day when you was gone 
away, to pry up a bar post, and Its been stickin' there 
ever since." 

Every fermer should have a full set of Unplementaand 

tools, Ann HATI A NiAOn FOR UVKBTTBIVe, Alin KVIUT* 

TBiHo IM ITS VLACX. If he hss uot the means, let him 

sell off a corner of his farm to procure them. 

— j a> 



Inforatatioii Wnnteda 



Masveb CsLuna.— Please faisert the foUowhig hi the 
columns of the OuHlvator. 

Can any one ikvor me with information in relation to 
Manure CtUan, by describing a plan, materialsfor wall, 
&c.,-Halso size and coet for a farm of one hundred aerea 
of cleared land. The amount of stock designed to be 
kept, is enough to consume all that is raised. B. O Uim^ 
Jttlf 21, \2&2. " 

FAuriT los-HouBS.— I would ask for fnformation 
through your Journal, as to the best method of construct- 
ing a small ice house, ftrom 10 to 16 feet square. I am 
awttre that our large eftabHshments, on the S6huykill are 
built entirely above ground, and my object In this inqufty 
is to know whether ice will keep better In that position, 
or below the level of the earth, and what kind of pro* 
taction la nsceesary in either ttm. B. B. Wu«Bf. 
FMadtlpkia. 
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Thii mftchtDe ww recently iDvectod and patented by 
Mr, J. T. FoBter, No. *7 Dey ttreat, Mew-York;, who ia 
mil kitowD U) the piecliaDictU commnniiy for se<r«nl oT 
bii preTJoiu laireationa, The jp-e»t utility of such a ma- 
chine as here represented, will be readily appreciated by 
everj firiner, and will open a new era in I'artuing. It is 
telculated tn c)«ar of shnie from 7 to 10 acrn of land 
|KT day, with tite aid of a good lean of lioraea: making 
4 aaving ef at least 200 per cent over busd labor, aiid 
does the work effectnally, learing no stone in its track, 
■Dd completely harrowing the ground. 
. T9 deacribe the DMcbino more fully, we refer to the 
^boiB wood-eut. letter C reprEWnta a cylinder cod- 
luiuing four rowe of Icclh, or lifters ; tliia cylinder is se- 
Cnred to (he axle, and ii made to rcrolTe by the friction 
Df the wbveL G, which ti also tHnred to the axle, the 
other wheel ruiiBliig independent to accoromodate itulf 
In turoiiig. B repieacats the rake held in its place and 
ilQpyorted by the arms F F, through which the axle 
passes, by irhich means the rake bangs on the centre of 
il« own drde, which ia enou^ greatef thaui the cylinder 
to admit a stone of the size of a peck measure to paaabe. 
tvei?n, and is capable of being aiij listed by the crank and 
shaft seen 3nst behind the take, not indtcaled by letter, and 
beld in its required position by the dogs or palls A A. It 
.will now be readily peroeiTed that aa the machine moves 
forward, tlie rake collects everything that is not capable 
of passing between the teeth which are but ihrce inches 
ftpairC, «»d M the distance of every four (bet, the rake Is 
r^ieved of what It hM accumulated by the revolving 
liftera, which convey them into the hopper E, which ia 
.on a snfScient angle to allow them to roll In the box D 
D,' when the box has accumnlaled a load, the driver, by 
tornbig lh« crank, nJses the rake to a na^fht to dear 
M* ubatacle that might be in the way, locks it, ddvea 
off and dumps as with an ordinary cart, and is ready to 
repeat the operation l>y simply dropping the rake. 

A machine to pick up stones vre luve ever contidered 
among the last of inTcotiona, bnt now we have a simple, 
efficient, labor-saving machine. Why was itnot brought 
lata edstence before we endured so many day* of back- 
ache? It is all right; sacoesaive generatioBt mi)tt share 
In trials and blessings. This machine is wcli adapted to 

I licking apples, but more especially for digging or harvest- 
ng [Kjtatoes, and wHIe doing this, as well as {Mting 
«taiKS eultivates the land. W'e deem this Invemjoa of 
great importance to the farming int«n;s1,and one of 
Those lliat will afford the fiicililies to practical agrlcnilure 
(hat are requisite to place farmers on a footing with those 
Id other aria of life. Every oonsiderable Improvement 
tn tba labor of the tarm lut an important bearicig in na- 
tional pniaperily and the general interest of linmanity. 
C. L. Barrltt, Solicitor for Patents, sole Agent for the 
AlsfNMul of Rights, be., No. 362 Broadn-ay, (room No. 
ID,) Mew- York, wber« a working model ma; be teen. 
J*^. r. Jr/i«a. 

Busii, Taste. — " Imagine for a moment what a dif- 
Tereuce it would make In the pleasm-cs of the connlry, 
h (be p1r4<nrM of «m-y oae who ever goea ioto the 
«ountry. If Ibe fertile ntlleyi, the rolling and w^ad 



^■fihlnn ear PloUng Ston*. 



uplands of our noble state, ioslead of bt^ng marred ud 
deforrnvd aa is often the caae, by the hand of igBormo* 
and indilfeTeDce, were embelliabed by taste and art. If 
every &rm bouse were itself an object of beauty; If every 
cottage pleased the eye, if the fertile and well maaaged 
flellls. tbe ample barns, the flue cattle ao oft«R taen, had 
'n the home of the farmer, lis garden and lawn, lla tree* 
and flowers and shrubbery, ita ocalness and order, tbeir 
si^ropriate and becoming crown and oroAment. AH 
this might easily t>e, with scarcely an additional expense, 
tf the desire and taste were not wanting. A aymmetil. 
oal, well-contrived house oaata aa Uttis M mn awkwaid 
and inooDvenient one ; colors which harmoniie with sur- 
rounding objects, are as cheap as glaring white ; (towers 
and a emootb lawn around a dwelling require hot littla 
attention-or money, and as for trees, the sobleat and 
moat beanlifiil for shade or oraaaent, tbe o«k, llie elm, 
tbe maple, tbe beech, the chestnut, the tulip tree, tbo 
aah, the hickory, the hemlock, the pine, and many olbec* 
are the growth of our native woods. They are sent an- 
nually to embellish Engllah parks, and ever? fkr-mcr here 
can have them fanhclL'illiT^ labarof Irausplanting them. 
The materials for producing scenes of beauty, for 
tdoruiDg the country, for increasing the charm* utd at- 
tractiout of tbe home, being thus cheap and abondant, 
no one is excusable who neglects to use (hem. Whilat 
tbe chief object of the fanner's attnnlkm muet be uti 
should be tbe Increaae of hii crops, the care of his cattle, 
Uie adding to his yearly prodta, he still has Ume cnon^ 
and he ought to have spirit and soul enough for other and 
higher objects, tbe improvement of his miod and tbe 
cultivation of bis H ate.— f iii^CT'a M drtu. 

How an our Stock to b* Wliit«t«d. 

Ens. CoLVirjk'rok — Tfaroogb » large portion <rf <n«» 
try, hay and fodder is scarce. Every IkTrner who hM 
been in the habit of keephig a regnUr stock, wlll-deeplj 
regret the neceiBlly that is befbre him, of selling off thit 
fkn at low rales, and buying again in llie spring at pn^ 
portionately high onet. NoUiIng could be more ameptib 
biB to many readers of the Cultivator, than Inforwutlol 
on the subject of vriotering slKep, cattie, and bona*, ua^ 



We know that much may be done by fiBedti^ cut straw, 
with provender, be., to cattle and horses; yet to msay 
the subject will be so new that It will be a matter tf ex- 
periment. Tuformatton req>ecttnf tbe varlana kinds at 
coaree fbed, bran, he,, ttie method of using, eouimcn^ 
ing wUh tbe bt^nhig of the time of fbddertng. wotild b* 
to the point. The uw of grakw, sureenlngii, Etc., nb- 
lalned at brewcriee — tha feeing of " sjirouis," lo other 
stock than cattle — the use of oil cake; in fact anything 
on any of these or kindred snbjeols ivoiild be of Interest. 

Are there any works puMlsfied on these Bal-ji«(s that 
are relkible. {W« know of mt worii trhteb will anpT^ 
tbeiafOTinatioii deaired. £i>.] T. T. C^ Ck^Uuim, «. T. 
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AK8WER8 TO INQUIRIES. 

» 

LxATM or Rbobakb FoiBoupvs.'^J. C. G, is iiifonn- 
•d that the leaves of the Kbabarb or Pfe plant, are poi. 
•ODOQfl. A (bw yean ago, ia the sprfng of tlie je^r, our 
pie plant being rather scarce, a friend told wy wife the 
leaves of the plant were as good for pies as the stems. 
For trial she made one pie of the leaves, which was eaten 
by the family^ seven in nnmber; and the result was, it 
Blade us all sick, except two Irish laborers which belong- 
ed to the £uaily, one or both of whom eat of the pie, 
but wonld not acknowledge that they vrere effected in 
thelesst. B. GeMcn, C/., 1852. 

MowiHo Hachium.-^W.L. R., Babcock Hill, N, T. 
Ton will find the iDforraatton yon want, in the account 
of the trial of implements at Geneva, given in this num- 
ber. For information in relation to the eontrivanoe for 
unloading hay, see Cultivator for June. 

SouTH-DowM Shxxp. — H. B., Bethlen, Gt. There is 
but one genuine breed of Sonth-Downs. Different ani> 
mals of this, as in all other breeds of stock, vary greatly 
in quality. South-Down rams have been considerably 
used with the common ewes of the country, fbr raising 
btiBbs for the butcher ^ and tiie cross has been generally 
▼cry satisfactory. The prices vary from $10 to $25. 
They may be procured, we presume, of L. G. Morris, 
Fordham; J. IfcD. Mclntyre, Albany, ot J. M. Sber- 
wood, Anbtini^ N. T. 

« 
Baisivq Lopnn Hojurs. — ^In answer to the mquiries 

of N. W. Moor«, of West Turin, I would say that the 
horns of steers can be raised without the least damage to 
their growth— (the most convenient time to do it is when 
they are kept in the • stable)— by taking two small pul- 
leys j place one of them directly over the front edge of 
the manger, high enough to be out of the way of the 
horns— the other at any place you wish, the weight 
to hang out of the way ; pass a cord through them 
with a loop at one end, to slip over a button on the 
/end of the horn; at the other end attoch a weight of from 
l^o to four pounds. This should be pot on every night 
when the steers are put in the stable, and be taken off in 
. th^ marnifig when turned out* I haive never known tliat 
operation, when faithfully perfbrmed, to fail of raising 
one 6t both of the horns to any desired position, in fi-om 
two to six weeks time. Our success has been such that 
ire consider the lopping of one or even both of the home, 
no serious objection, provided they are otherwise in good 
shape. L. G. FuLtza. Kent, Ci., Jugwt 0, 1852. 

WiMLE Woaxs. — I notice iu the July number, a com- 
. plaint by one of your correapondents abqni wire worms. 
I have been much annoyed by them, but in one instance 
have headed them off, and will relate the circumstance. 
Xn the spring of 1851 1 planted about four acrvs to In< 
dian corn^ that had been under the plow for the two 
yeai-s previous; in about eight days after the planting, I 
found that this destructive insect wss making sad havoc 
•of the seed ; not one kernel in five wm coming up. . It 
•occurred to me thai some preparation of the seed might 
prevent their attacks, and knowing that tobacco is parti- 



oularly nauseous to the taste of most of the lower orden 
of cwatUw, I made a stroog decoction of (his ingredt- 
ent, using one pound of the plug to four gallons of hot 
wnter,' and when at blood beat, turned it onto the seed, 
and let it remain 24 hours, taking the seed out no faster 
than four men could plant in the tommen way with bees^ 
which lasted the most part of a day* 

My neighbors thought the soakiog process in such a 
liquid, would destroy the germ of the kernel, but it dSa 
ttoi prove so; it all, or nearly kll, came up well, grew vi- 
gorously, and though it was the first of June when this 
second planting took place, I had a very fair crop. The 
worms neglected it entirely, and I am fully persuaded 
that they are not lovers of the " noxious weed'' in any 
form. J* W, GoLBUEM. SprUgfitid, Vt, Ju^utt Z. 

NEW PUBLICATIONa. 

HuTOKT OF TBS Umitxd Statb*. By Ricbard Bildretfa. Vol. TI. 
Harper ft Brothers : N^w>York. 

This Tolume completes the series, and is, we beliew, 
the only work which covers the wh<^ ground from the 
settlement of the country to so late a period. A CBre> 
fhlly written and impartial history is a desideratum 
whieh every one who wishes a knowledge of his oaontry, 
more complete and Just than our political papers afford, 
must have felt. The atrthor brings his narrative doim 
to the year 18S1, the dose oi Monroe's term of oflce. 
and as a consecutive, systematic, weil digested, and well 
arranged history has no equal. Its style of esecntionts 
admirable, its table of contents full, and the dates ape 
given with accuracy. — — 

l«0Tua<K4tn(a, a Sokmbm Boos. Bv 6c0k Wm* Cnrtja. Ifsrpcr 

k, Broiben. 

The traveller upon the Kile and in Syria makes a tour to 
the Catskill Mountains and Falls, to Trenton, T9iagara, 
Saratoga. Lake George, Newport, sBdl^ahant, dreaming 
and writing as he goes, still waking now and then to a 
pleasing reverie or a life-like cumporl^oa. It is a lutliiig 
book for a weary hour, and some of its rel^ences to 
European scenery are beautiful . Its style is iknclAil, yet 
there is good sound sense at the bottom. 

The Motbsb at Homz. By J. S. C. Abboit. Harper ic Brotliert . 
The title is an epitoine of the work. A Mother's du- 
ties, trials, responsibilities and joys are told faitbfhlly and 
impartially. Ko writer understands better the secret 
springs of human affection, or arrays truth more pleas- 
ingly in Its own native garb of loveliness, than Mr. Ai- 
noTT. This book has been fbr some years befbre the 
public, and is now republislied in a neat and attractive 
form. — — 

Tide Cnzu) at Hom. By Jolm 9. G. Abbott Haiper & Brothers 
This little volume is an excellent companion to the 
Mother at Home. It should be in every christian family 
and read by every child. Its simple and impressive les- 
sons, once made familiar, will rouse echoes in the heart, 
which can never die. — 

A liATiii EaeuaR abb Ea^uaui Iiatim DicnoKAav. By Cbaa. 

Ajubcw, h. L. B. Harper 9t Rrothera : New- York. 

This is another result of Dr. Ahthoh's indefatigable 

labors. It is compiled from the best authorities, both 

English and German, «nd its arrangement is admirable. 
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It fa designed for ibe nae of lehools and academiet moi« 
partlcnUriy, though moat of the wordi in oonnnon vie 
-nrlll be fomid in it. — — 

Doirarr ▲ns Son By Chas. DickenM, in 8 vob. Horprr * Brbih- 
ert. 

Thia weU known and popular story haa been brongfat 
oat in a new drew, bnt Mr. Dombey wear* his new dotbes 
-with as mmdtk dignity and propriety as he did the old. 
•ffis old A-ieMis will not fall to recognise him, and show 
him such attention as will be gratifying to himself and 
those who procured this gala suit. 

PuKMx; om TKE Akbigvitijcs. By Herman Melville. Hmrper k 
BraUMr?. 

One of Xelfffle's rich and entertaining stories. He 
possesses rare facility in the use of language, and a deep 
Insight into the workings of the mind, when roused by 
passion, or laboring under extreme exdienient. Mel- 
Tille is one of the few American writers, who have es- 
tablished a reputation abroad. 

■Asna's ffsw Mmitii&t Maoasms. Harper h Brctiiera. 

The August number eommences a series of finely il- 
liiatraied artisles ou the Holy Land, by Jobm Aaaon. 
|ta monthly issue has reached osie hundred thousand 
eopiesi and the periodical is conducted with increasing 

qiirlt and ability^. ^ 

Tm Nsw EKCUucnaa. PnUisbed ul New Haven, Cc. 

This is a sterling work of the Puritan stamp. The 
August number contains several valuable articles, among 
which we notice one on Lord Bacon, and a finely written 
by on the ethics of editorship. 



OuLHAif ^a BCagasiuv. O. B. Orahum : Philadelphia. 

' The September number is before us, beautiful and in- 
teresting as ever. 



Oypsam. for Painting.— iTnqniry. 

Mr. TocEKB— As many of my neighbors are making 
nae of gypsum, or oommon plaster, mixed with linseed 
ml, for paintiog the rooft of buUdlugs, it was suggested 
to me that Nova Scotia plaster, which is white, might be 
used to good advantage, as it could be colored to suit 
the fancy. I made known my purpose of trying some 
plaster and oil^ to a friend who is more scientific than 
myself, and who says that '' it will answer a poor pur- 
pose.'' Wliy? " Because plaster, having such an affinity 
for water, will readily leave the oil, and escape with it 
during the falling of heavy rains." 

HThen plaster, or any other substance in the form of 
paint, is mixed with Unseed oil, and spread out on a 
smooth surface, the oil drietj and becomes like a thin 
film, spread out and firmly adhering to the surface of 
whatever body it may be applied, holding the paint or 
plaster mechanical ly, securely in this thin skin. This co. 
vering is impermeable by water, or any other fiuid which 
will not first destroy Its solidity. Water, we all know. 
Is a solvent of plaster*«but while it ts thus united with 
the oil in a Solid state, and there being between oil and 
water, little atBnity, Is it at all probable that any of the 
.plaster will leave the oil In its dry state, and pass off wkh 
the water? Who, that has had experience In this mat- 
ter, will answer. Ivquieee. LakevUle, If. K. 



{vQa-ns cri^>nv*s«a. 
Forest Bftnsbigs. 

HofW firmly ilaiid th« ff>rcai treea! 

Baitb*« giant aona are ^ey; 
Around ibetr to^ the fanning breeae 

And akinuiienngaaubeunB play. 

Tlitw firmly stand fhoae of oor rasa 

Who act the nnrighi pan; 
The light of truth is on their face, 

Its home ia in their heart. 

How eoo) the shade the gret 

How soA the shadows iic ! 
Thty ask the weary to repose. 

And every passer hy. 

Thos L«f€ to ail the sons of 

lu inisoion woald fttlfiil. 
And if its portion be but scant 

It gives u with good will. 

How ronslcal the streamlet fioWs! 

Aiid winds its way aUmg; 
The storm beats down, the tempests Uow 

But nothing slope its eoug. 

*niq» he yi/ho has « elieerflil heart, 

Though serrew broods aroond, 
Will bid the murky clouds depart 

And give a pleasant sound. 

How beanttftti the wood fiowen wiU 

O^r ail the lorest apraad ! 
They smile as sweet as waking chiU 

Upon its cradle bed. 
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What gterions lees 

Ye monarchs of the 
tdke man ye have a roiee to preMh, 

Like man ye enoe from Ood. 

MUwankiit Witeomsin, 



C. F. ii. F« 



Bow to Pickle TonuttOBS. 



Eds. Cultivatoe— Tomatoes, although njeeied by 
many of our country people, are susceptible of beiqg 
prepared for the table in various ways. A nice way is 
by pIckeUng. I take one peck of tomatoes gathered 
green, and one quart uf green peppers; soak them fa 
cold water fot* 24 hours; after which I put (hem fa a 
stone jar with cold sharp vinegar, enough to cover, to> 
gether with one ounce of bruised doves. Keep lliem fa 
a cool place without freezing. Tomatoes piffled in this 
way will keep one year. BusAStTH Duehl. BrUtol, 
Ohio, July 21-, 1S52. 

We add to the above the followmg reeeipea, tke iiflt 

of which we hav« used with entire satisfhetloDfer »»»>• 

ber of years: 

TovATO PiOKLBS — ^Tsko tomatoes two-tblrds rips, 
(when they begin to turn a little red,) prick them with a 
fork, put them ia a strong brine, and let them remain 
eight days ; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 24 
hours; remove them iVom this, put them fn stone jars; 
and to a peck of tomatoes add a bottle of iMstard, an 
ounce of cloves, and an ounce of black pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes ana apioes. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold, andtbey will be fonnd to be 
delicious. The brine should be pr^Mtred by boiling and 
putt fag In as much salt as will dtasolve, then suffisred to 
cool. For any kind of pickles it ia best when pT«parad 
in this way. 

^voTHKR. — Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare the 
beist of vfaegar by pntthig fa clows, *lls|>k9e, pepper, 
cinnamoi^ and such spices as one may Umq^^ and thea 
scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the toma- 
toes, and If there Is sufficient body io the vinegar, your 
pickles will never require any (hrther tronbie, provided 
tbeiy are kept from the air. Am oanee of alum to a 
gallon of vinegar is % great improvement to cucumhir 
pickles, but the writer has never tried it for tomatoes 
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]f r. AusJi's sale of ImproTed stock took place fa the 
tictDity of this city, od the 18th of last month, accord* 
iiig to advertisemeot . The Gatalogae embraced 122 1 ots, 
of which all bni eight were present. The cattle were all 
tefoodeondttleB/aiiA as 4bey wan all amui^rd watfer 
ika sheda fn aala, pfesesteA aa axbibliioo of whldi ai9 
tbnnar asigfa4 ba proud. Tha aiieudaaoa waalarga, and 
Ihe aslaa aiAaailfa, and ai fair prwes, Mf4tf% head 
teHofbaenaMlbrH>280. Bat for the droatb, wUcb 
baa kasoBCd tbahay crop in a large portion of ibb and 
tta Vaw.Baeiand stotaa fViUy one h«af,tha whole lot 
twvid probably haraaold at equally Ikvorable priaes. 

Skcrt'hmn Coirt, Eh^fkn, and Btifir C^iv—^ 

I. Lwy, 8 yean old, Mr. BwUwl. GI.J. ttOO 

a. Lacy ad| a yiewRi. Mr. of 8. Ottrolina. , ... IQO 

9l Lncy, 3a, oaif, Mr. Hiirlbiit, Ct., 00 

4. Awmi y«w% Oen. Cad wslladcr, Philadelphia, ...... 100 

0. Portia 9il, cal^ J. W. Watb, S. Carolina 60 

7. Or«ce DuirUng. yMiB, Gen. CadwaMader, >QS 

0. MUcha, 10 yeara, do 75 

10L Relotse, calf, J. H. Watta, S. CanHiaa,. 00 

. la. RiMii liady, 9 jmum, Pr. U. Wandall, Albsny, .. . . .. . 00 

17. Laura, yeart. GeiL CadwaUader, 05 

' la Roatne id) Dalf, do 40 

10. Myra, do do « 40 

10. Ctara Piaher, 4 yearfi, Cot. Sfierwood. Aiibiirn, . 900 

(Tliia cow waaiAerwarda pofdhMad by Oan. Cadwat- 
ladrr of Col. S. fi>r tSstf.) 

' 01. fitytaril, yeora, Mr. Oeo. Vai, Tlroy,. .t 100 

03. Yarioo 9d, cal^ Gen. Cadwallader^ 00 

05. Blanche Roee u, 4 yeara, Mr. Vail, 80 

tf. Blanche Roppe dd, yeaia, iahu C. Jw-hNm, N. Y^.. . 100 

at. Camalkm lat, 7 years, Gen Cadwallader, SO 



as. do 9d,0 years, do 

at. do 0il,6years, do 

05. ^ 4t]L5yMr% do 

99. do 11th, cair, do 



too 

75 



«• • 



41. BeaaMlo fai, yeara; M. IX Barnel. flyracase,. 
U, years. Capl. Lowry, Hyd^ Park, . 



40 
100 

401, yeara, m. D. Bamett, Syrarme,. ... 60 

dih, «aM; J. W. Wmia, S. Carolimi,, .* . . . 50 

, Geo. Hartshorn, Rah way, N. J.,. . . . . BO 

lOS 



100 



40. do 
40. do 

47. do 

48. Pattie, 4 years. 
00. Marielle, 5 yetin, Pranew Morrte, WosldMAer. N. T., 

191. Betsey, years, not in Catalogoa, Mr. Becar, u I.,.. . 
rm. Betsey Id, 4 weeks old, do * do 

flfterf .Aom BmBt and BmB CuMut* 

00L l.aadewWo, 1 year^ George Vait, IVoy. 00 

07. Shariabory. 7 mnnlhs, Capt. Lowry, Hyde Purk, N. Y., 100 

00. Botlingbroke. 1 y<kir, Mr. Lansing, Bn^irk^a Bridge.. 00 

00. Borleigti, 10 oontba, 0. Caraliua^, , 75 

04. Redmond, 7 moiitlts, Mr. Fonda, Hooaick 85 

Qrad« Coies, Heif^s and Mrt/tf CslnM. 

7L RedJKoaa, 4 yews old, Mr. HurlbtttfCt., 70. 

79. Moss Rose, 4 years, Mr. Merriman. Oneida eo., 85 

TS Strawberry, ycaia, Francis Moitia^ Wtalehestsr, ... 00 

ft. Jane, 4 years, Mr. Harlbui, Ct^ 80 

70, 8S, 87, 00. 91. 08, calves, C. Diilidls, Pouahkeefaic,. 100 

7S. Misa Curtis^ 4 Y^^n, Gao. Uart»lioni, Rail way, N. J., 50 




101 erode Ml CiSr, 



JUinJmdu 

100. Rarity, 15 years, R. Corning, Jr., Albany, 75 

111. dm 4lb, eair, Mr.Browu,iUbiiny, SS 

111. do 001, calf. do do 00 

110. 1 pair 3 year o'd Red Beron and Short-honi sleera, 

0kM. Cadwalkr, , 00 



BvUbttioiia and Oatila Shpwi for \n% 

Natioiiai.. 

Jawrisaa InnHmfs New- York.— Exhibmou opens at Castle Gay- 
den, Oct. 5. Cattle Show, Oct. 10, 20; 01- * 

Ammoam PomqIotmU Congn$».-^Oommmcf ils aeasjfpuatPki)^ 
delphia, Sept. 13. 

-BvAn. 

jyifw-rarib— At UUca, Scyiember 7, 8, 0, 10 

OAm>— At Cleveland, Sept. 15, IS, 17 ' 

JJfirMfBo— At Detroit, SepL tt,.«l, 00 ; 

Indiana — At Indianapolia, Oct. 10 

FMnsphania — At Loncaaier, Got. 00,91,99' 

Oeer«<fo— At Macon, Oct. 19 to 93 

Afarylffnd— At Baltimore,. Ocf:9B, 97, 38, 90 

iriKOMSM— At Milwaukiie,. Ooi.0)7»0 . 

rermoMi— At Rutland Sept 1,9,0 

SUutdi /jftm4— At Provklenee, Sept. 15, ML r7 

Ntv Hm^sUrr— At Meridelh Bridge, ,..,.. 0«i. 6, 7, 

PHOTIKCIAI.. 

ToiMd^ Wm«— At Toronto, Bapt ffl^ 99, «, M ' 

JVna-BttuMWidk— At Frederiokton, Oci.5to9 

OoDXTT Shows— Naw.YoBx. 



-•♦^ 



.^ HTBmilM BXTWSIS TBI COMVOH AKp MvSK (OK MvS* 

.oott) Ducks.— It appears not to be generally known 
that hybrids between these birds are incapable of pro- 
ereation. Snch Ss the facL The hybrids attain a good 
'jiha at an cavly ^ge, aod are noobeoteemad ibr^ table. 
Am JEng lish writer »ys he baf fonnd froaa Tariovs trialsi 
that the progeny of the. mosk drake and the oornnon 
4nck» aie anodi better than from the ooaimoQ drake and 
BsiMk dock; in the tetter crosa, the males, he says, ax>e 
•BUflbanalUr t^ bf the ferowri and more di^poaed to 
'ijiabaQi. 



Caysffo— Anbum. Oct. 0, 7 

Clhrton— Keesevilie,. BepL 99, H 

CortlandoOortlaiut Viilaffe. Sent. 15.10 

Dotchesa— Wnahington ah>Uow, qet. 5, 



Geneace— Bergen, *.... ^. Oct. 0, 7 

Greene— Cairo,. . ., Sept. 91, 99 

Heritimef^Herkhner, S^plt W, 90 

Jeliersoa— Watertowur , Sept. IS, 17 

Madison— Eaion, S#t. 92, 91 

Ii«wi»~ -^ . .........«..«r, ,...,. Sfpl. 14,15 

Orange— MkWlctown, f^rpi. 80, 30 

OswMTo-'Ptilton, * ; Sapr. SO, 30 

Otsego-Morriai 8<vj: 0«i W 

Pntnem— Carniel, Oct. 5, € 

Queeua*^FlnsWnf, .« ...«.*fc Bepl»90 . 

St. Lawrence— Canton,. ...... , Sept. 15, 10 , 

Washington— Union VHIag«, Sept. 90, 30 ' 

Wayuo-Tbis county InMs two iiftiia-~<«M ai \Vol- 

oot, Sept. 91, 99 

Hie other at Palmyra. Sapl. 9B,90 * 

Santtoga— MaclmiuosvillB,.... Sept. 15, IS, 17 

Renssel aer^Troy, Sejit. 99, 93, 94 

Sept. 90, 91 n 



Suffolk— Hunlinglon, Sept. 99 

Seneca— Watertoo, Sept 00 and Od. I 

Muanie— Rocbeater, Sepi.»,:ff 

Ontario— Cnnandaigaa, Sept. 9d, 30 

Town SocRTisa. 

Beat jnoomldd, Oct.5,0 

CapeVincem, 8e|«. 15 

MASaACRITaSTTS. 

HamMhire, Franklin and Hanfideft-Nonhafliiaon, . . Oct % 7 

Franldiii— Oreenield, §«P*-5'2? 

Hampden— SpringOeld, 6e|H«-a0,|0 

HMiipskivfAmhcrst -J^^S 

Worcealer— Worcester, Pepl.l* 

Barkabire-PiOsieUi , Oct. 0.7 • 

Easez-^iawreuce, Sept. 99, 30 

CoHNBCTiea*. 

Franklin— Greenfield •• Sept. 99, 30 

Mkldlesex— Concord, Oct. 

Middla^aL->Mkknaawm» Osv0kZ,» 

VSHMOHT. 

Addison-Mlddlebnry, $W 

Bemingioiv-Noiib Bcnofagian, 8eiil.SE9,^, 

Franklin— St. A lliatts,.. 8epl.e,0. 

WlBdhata— Fay ettvlJie, Sept. 10, 14 ' 

Nbw'Jsmsv* _ 

Barlingion— Mount Holly, Oct.! 

PcmrSTLTAMIA. 



_^ ^__^, , Oct! 

Bucks— Newtown,....'. '. '. SepC. 90 ' 

Monigomory — Norrbtown, ^ 

Philadelplua— Near Philadelphia, Sept 30, and Oct. 1 

Sasctnehamia — Montrose, Oct. b 

NoilhnmboilMiA— Northembariand, «, . Oa.U 7, . 

Ohio. 
C uya i tu g a O tefeiaitd, Oct.0,9 

MiCBIOAN. . 

Lenawee— Adrian, Oct. 0,7 

■I •♦• ■ ■ ■■ 

BA»ar AnatoAii RaArtao Maohhim*— The htmi^m 
tkun, in a report of the tneetSag of tha Bonnal Agricol. 
tural Soeiety of Bnglaftd, olatea that 1;6M of Hns0oy% 
and MoConnlek's ttadiinea kayo been uada ta ov4arth|0 
aeaaon. A osle of a nesr tmpleiiiont qnite nnpraoeidentod. 
It also statea that the demand Ibr Hvssay^ maiMna, aa 
ianpnoved by tihe EngMi masnlkotafw, la wineh tia 
greater. It onto doisrta tha groand aaddaaa Ita work 
hotter. 
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NOTES F OR THE MONTH. 

Kkw-Tork Stati Fair— This greatannual exhiUtton, 
irkidi has become in soine degree a mtionftl annivenftry, 
ii to oome off at Utica, on the 7th, 8th, iHh, and 10th 
of this month. It will be remembered that the Preminm 
List for this year^ has been greatly «nlarged over that 
of any pienous year ^ and we have reason to believe that 
the ejthlhition will exceed in Interest any one that has 
preceded it. Among the most attractive things on ex- 
hibition wiU be the Reaping and Mowing Machines re- 
cently tried at Geneva. The address will be delivered 
by Emu Hosamo Setvour of Utica. 

UviTRD Statrs Ao. Society.— We have received the 
first number of the new Journal of this Society. It is a 
handsome octavo of 144 pages, and is to be issued qtiar- 
terly. In appearance it is all that seed be desired; but 
Its contents have disappointed us. We had snppoaed 
that it woidd be the aim of the Society to furnish a 
Jonmal, whieh, in some degree, shonid compare with 
the Journals of the Boyal Ag. Society of Eoglandj and 
the Highland and Ag. Society of Scotland—that is, that 
its Journal should consist of the TransaotioDS of the 
Society, and of such original papers of a high order as 
it should be instmmental in producing. But instead of 
this, a large portion of the present number is made up 
of extracts — ^valuable certainly, — ^bnt which are already 
accessible to the public, who look for, and have a right 
to expect, something more from a National Society than 
the reiteration of what has already been said and done. 
Such an organization should be the great fountain head 
of Agricultural research and information, and as such, 
vend forth streams to water apd fertiliam our land. 



has succeded in nakiiig a Taliable Impeovement In this 
important branch of mral economy. 

We hope at some future time to present our readers 
with a cut of the /arm fence, and a farther description 
of the mode of its construction. 



Coovs' Patkxt Irox Fexob. — We have rpoeived proof 
sheets of a treatise on fbnce building, by Mr. M. P. 
Coov's of Troy, V. T., who Ijas patented a method of 
combining iron and wood in the construction of a fence, 
which secures botb permanence and cheapness in th^ 
•tructure. The book treats of tho sevei-al kinds of fence 
In use, showing tlie objections to each, and lays down a 
prhiclple, which is said to be well sustained by facts^ Id 
the short time in which it has been tested. The author 
thus states his main princtple^^'^ By practical tests, as 
well as observation, it will be. discovered that the raising 
of the ground by frest, does not affect the portion of a 
stone^ or log of wood, when horixontaliy imbedded in 
the earth." The reasons for the truth of this are stated 
at consAderable length, and seem satisfactory. In ac- 
cordanoe with this theory, a block of stone is laid Into 
the ground at sufficient depth, hi a horizantal position, 
and the upright iron post ia- firmly fixed in it. The post 
is IMW immoireaUej and it only remain^, ta f r^^riy Join 
lo it the ban and pickets. Tbe method of coupling the 
.4wn, which nay be either of irra oi- wood, to tb^ post, is 
pttTtimri—A 4»f sooh a aainre that the fenoa eanbe 
•reeled equaUy weU in all akvationa. Jt admHa of a 
^ileasini variety of fonn, and wnst nqawitrHy ba taoce 
•dnraiila Miaa the omamon kioda of -fenoa in ti». Judg- 
ing ftom ih^ Dsaaot^ isi the treatisa, Md ai^peclonR w« 
have seen near this dty, we are confident that Mr. Cpcosi 



Me. Downna'a -SoooBsaom av WAaBt»«io«.«-Mr« 
BaflCKSiiRrDOB, of Washington, a gentlMMQ wko la Cai^ 
ly ac^vainted with Mr. Dowvino's pi^na, and has 
associated with him in the carryinic oafc of hia 
has been appelated by the President to eomplete tha k 
provements now being made at the Oapltal» Thovgh thin 
appointment dnappoinia many aapimntaj it win nadonh^ 
edly secure the faithful development of Ili0 propoaai 
plan, and so give satisfaction. 

Mass. Board or Aoricd&tvrs. — ^Thls Board wis i»» 
corpora ted by the last legislature. It consista, we be- 
lieve, of five members appointed by the Gevemor aaA 
Council, and a Delegate from each County Ag. Sodelj 
in the State. Tlie Board are anthorlsed to i^wlat « 
Secretary, who shall devote his time under their diree- 
tion, to the advancement of the interesta of agricnltnre. 
At a recent meeting of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Hiic»> 
COOK of Amherst College, received the appointmeot of 
Secretary. We shall rejoice to hear that he has acoepC 
ed it, for we know of no one in the country from whoee 
labors so much benefit might be anticipated. 

Tria£ of Reapixq and Mowivo MACHisss.-^Maft> 
ny's Northern Illinois Reaper and Mower, mud Bnrrall^ 
Machine, were tested In the neighborhood of tUs citj on 
the 6th August. A large number of fknnen were pre- 
sent at the trial, and general satisfiiction troa expressed 
at the performance of both machines. They did their 
work well, and with a rapidity truly snrprisiqg. By the 
use of Reaping and Mowing Machines, the fcrcMr wlUbe 
able to secure his crops of hay and grain at the proper 
time, thus avoiding the waste incident to delay, fnenttfaig 
altogether by hand. The expense, too, must be materi- 
ally lessened by tbeir use. Sonie very Intereeting state- 
ments, respecting the trial of Agricultoral Implementaat 
Geneva, will be found in our columns. 



BcTFALO NuRSKRY. — Our old fHcnd Col. Hoooe, who 
originally started thftr nursery,— the first, It Is said, west 
of Albany. — ^havin^ accomplished that neat dc8ind4e 
desideratum, an " ample fortune," has sold out his nnr- 
sery, and retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven <m 
Grand Island, near Niagara Falls^ where he lias been 
engaged for some years in plantiog large orcfaaixds, of the 
different varieties of fruit trees. May he live long to eat 
the fruit thereof. His successors In bustneas are D. S. 
Manlet ft BROTHERS; who have just Issued their first 
Catalogue, and who are strongly recommended to this 
public by Col. Hodge. 

Th« PoTAto.-Onr correspondent « C. R. O.," whe» 
paper wilt be Ibund on another page ef thb nnmbar, 
sent us the following, to be added aa a «• P. S." to Ms 
article; bn« as it came too late to be attached te the t^- 
tiele, we g(ve Ha |plac* here: 

k». S.--Shoa]d the aTlenntiMis ef fteqneni Hghtnmttt, 
with either warm, damp, and dondy weathe#v ev 4U 
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•anahlDe, which hare existed since fbe 8d, contimie, I 
greatly fear they will produce mildew and disease. The 
lale abmidaiit rains, followed, for a few days, by coot 
windy weaUieri promise to leave the cnticlo of the foliage 
firm, and the elaborations healthful. Bnt the present 
state of the weather seTerely threatens the health of the. 
crop. Its iWJafe has expanded with great lapidity, for 
the last few days, and, in many fields, lies Tery thick. 
The cfarctilatten will be liabie to become plethorie, the 
eotible tender, and mildew and bad elaborations to follow* 
The natural resnlt of this must be disease of the tubers. 
C. £. G. Utiea, jtug. 10. 

Cwtft IX yuKUJiiA.— We give the following extract 
of a letter from M. Davis, Jr., £sq.^ dated Lynchburg, 
August 2. " We have had another dry season, which is 
the thfa^ fai succession. In some neighborhoods the oats 
aad clover have nearly foiled. The wheat, in the fields, 
generally appealed tolerably well^ but much of it has 
the disease called ' smut,' and on some farms to an ex- 
tent that the miners ref ose to receive it. The so called 
' hlue stem', is moat diseased. The corn sad tobaoeo 
at^, though much affected by the drouth, appear much 
more promisiQg than mi^t be expected." 

• OotRBBOTiojr.— Tour correspondent, (August No., p. 
j287,) used a piece of poke weed the size of a common 
ear of com. Not a kernel, as the printer has it— a small 
dose, unless administered by a homoepathist. H. itfor- 
rtt, jSuguil 16, 1852. 

IC7-* We are indebted to the Hon. Wm. H. Sbwaed for 
copies of a proposed bill, incorporating a department of 
Agriculture in connection with the general government, 
and another proposing to establish a Unit<;d States Agri- 
cultural Academy, both drafted by WoaTRisaTOH 6. 
Snvrnax, Esq., of Washington, D. G. The first bill 
fireales four distinct Bureaus, severally officered, and 
Vider the superintendence of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
▼iz: A Bureau of the Science and Practice of Agricul- 
ture; one of Agricultural Chemistry; one of Agricul- 
tural Mechanics, Manufactures, and Commerce, and one 
of Agricultural Statistics. The ostensible purpose of 
these Bureaus is the collection of factn and statistics, snd 
ff^fludng them into a shnpo, accessible to tlie mass of the 
people. The details of the plan are drawn out with 
great precision, and yet the scheme Is so complicated that 
we have great doubts whether it conld he suecessfuUy 
— r ii ed into effect. The* plan of the Agricultural Aca- 
.demy isrimilar to the one proposed to the N. T. State 
Legislature, though on a much larger scale. It provides 
for » model farm to be carried on by students, (br 
Hiorough sdentifie and practical instractioii, and the et 
€€t4ra of such instlt utions. The students to be appointed 
hj members of Congress, and supported during a four 
years' course, by the public treasury. 

HxALTH T8. Wxirs. — Wc hsvc received a communica- 
tion from K. Rahuall, of Woodstock, making some 
severe strictures upon the article of S. £ Tonn, pub- 
lished in the Cultivator for August, from which we make 
the following extracts:—*' Does friend Todd suppose that 
auch a ibul eorroding ulcer, as he describes, Is produced 
without a legit unate. Inherent cause? Does he think an 



animal can be Id good health snd be afflicted with such 
a loathsome soret And if sick, ought the animal to he 
used for food? I had supposed it was well under? 
stood that such Incurable spres upon man er beast were 
the result of disease in the system, and the outlets for 
the discharge of ^uojkmm matter, which would destroy 
life immediately were it not for such discharge." 

Kxw Rbapino axd Rakixo Macbixb.— Mr. Cbas^ 
DxKTON of Peoria, III., has invented a machine wliich 
cuts the grahi and lays It in bundles ready to bind. The 
bundles are laid at the aide of the madiinc, out of the 
way of the team ; thus any amount canbe cut^ independ- 
ent of the binding. i 

LxicxsTsx Shbsp. — A writer of a Tetter fVom Jeffer- 
son county hi this state, published in a Kingston psper, 
says that Col. S. D. HcxexaroaA of Adams, has a very 
superior flock of Leicester sheep— among them a ram 
which weighed over 300 lbs. after shearing. 

Atxsbibs CATTLx.^-The same writer also mentions a 
pair of Ayrshires, which were imported from AyrsMrt 
hwt antunra, by Mr. Javbs Baonniof EUisburgh, which 
he thinks very fine specimens of this breed. We pre- 
sume these animals, as well as samples of Mr. Hunger- 
ford's sheep, will be at the State Fair 

COMPABATIVX MotSTVBB OP FaUOW GrOUBO, ABP 

tbat wbxcb SvproRTS Cbops. — Some people urge as a« 
excuse for not destroying weeds smong their crops, Sa 
a dry time, tbat they are necessary to shade the ground, 
and keep it from drying. But they might have seen, 
that fallow ground preserves its moisture during drouth, 
better than any other. Pbmts actuaNy pump up the 
moisture from the soil, and it b carried off* through their 
leaves by evaporation. According to Lieblg, ''n'ater 
evaporatea incessantly from the surface of the young 
plant; its quantity is in direct proportion toilie tempera- 
ture and extent of the surfhce.'^ This explains why 
sward gronnd, and ground near trees, become dry to so 
great a depth during seasons of drouth. 

— .• . .■...■-..■■ — . .1.^. m . ^ 

" ■ 1 1 ■ . I , , I I . I I I I I .1 ^^.^^^ 

Notioe-^Saperphosphate of liime* 

AS rtiere Is a tpiirknt mbtfunct new offered Sn Si^wrpliniphiiic 
of Lfane, FftrnMcv mtid 6ankiieis vrould do w? U lo know ajid 
examine the article before purchaaiiig. 

We have for sale Uie arlicke bra n ded <Si tliebM,C.I>ebnrg. No. 1. 
and Alao thai made ander the direetioa of ProC.Mapes. the qiinUiief 
of wMrti hsve been leMed. LONGETT & ORIFFINO. 
Sepl. 1—1 1. No. S5 Cliff Mrcet, New. York. 

Merino 8heep for Sale* 

THE tabaeribeT offers for sale. 50 Merino Eu'ct, 8, 3 and 4 >'ear« 
old, a cross from a Meriiio Buck of the Talnior importation, aild 
Spanish Merino Ewes.. 

Also a few Bucks from the same cross. Also n few Bucks. acro«s 
from an Alwood Buck and Spanish Ewes. Terms mode rensonahte, 
to SQii pttrobasers. A. H. AVERY. 

Galwax» 8«nitQga Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, ]8S2^1|.* 

PoiTMETTE, 

Ti^R Grass Lands, huwrn. and Winter Qralii, also for shrnbt-^or 
J7 sale by the I^odi Mannmcturijig Compmiy^ ni lots to soil pur- 
chasers. Price SI jSU per ban el, for any quantity orer •» barrels. 
For Skrubi, 94 per l>arrd. 

07' The Company will sell lots of 100 barrels or over, at a rediiO' 
ed rale this fall, as luey are making extensive alterations iu th*ir 
buiklings, which will compel them to empty t^eir viits. For particV" 
lars address " The Lodi Mauufuciurhig Companuy," 74 Cortlandt 



Street, New York. 



s 



cpl. 1— J 



€ohnan's fiaropean Agricnltnre* 

I^VttCFEAS AGRfCUI/rURE, fron peiMml obsen-atkin, bjr 
It HsKKT COLMAX, of Ma^sacbofietts. T\i'o large ociaro role. 
Price, when neatly bound, the same as pvblished in noe., #S. Per 
•ale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Fruit and Onuimental Treest 

ITILLWANOER k, BARRY dawra to call the aueoiMMitfr Nor. 
JCj icryiDcn, Dealers and I1mnter«, lo the jininense Mock of tree- 
mow (Ml ttieir citHinds, embrmchig Fruit trees of ev«iy de«cri|>tion. 

Skmdomi Jpplcf, Fmrt, PlnmSj CktrrieSy PtatkUf ^r^ on fiiM 
ttocks for orchards — viroroua hjuI well formed. 

Dfoaif 0md Ffmmidal Fmr XVfrf, on Quiiiee nocks, about lOO,- 
COO, eronraciiig every Aiie variety that cflii be so worked { two year 
Cid trees, low branched, vigorous, and beadtifal. 

Dumrf and Ppmmidcd CkeTTiu,ou Malialeb ^ocka^fiue— 
two, aiid three year old trees — welt branched and finely formed. 



year 



Owarf Apple 7V«m, on paradise and Doucain stocka— lieautifol ; 8 
iarold trees with heads, for iUMiediate boariof ^ beaidea viforous 



OooaeherrUs, large Lancashire sorts, strong i^ants for immodtaie 
Waring. 

CumnU^ including the CAsny, Firlona, Wkitt Gtapt^ and many 
iNher new and fine sorts. 8ce our Calaloeue. 

Jtojptemes— the new JLorfs Fruited JnbntMy, FastoUf, itc^ ftc, 
• complete collection of alt d««irat)le varieties. 

GropM— all good hardy native eona--strong < and 3 year old vines, 
•nd 30 varielica of For«igii Grapes 6ft vineries— strong thrifty plants 
hipofs. 

£lmfelcrrwt of all desirable varieties, and all other fruits colllvated. 

The entire fruit department is under our OM'npersont.l supervision; 
Iba best quality of stock is usad. and the mnal scrupulous attcMtiou 
civenio ensure acmracy; we flatter ourselves thnt no nursery col- 
i<2Ctioii ran ofler a stronger guaraiiiee to purchasers in tbia respect. 
The stock is all grown on new fresh soil, and is hedih)', well raatur- 
ad, and hardy: we ask the purchasers to examine it. 

OntaMMnfoi.— Lane trees for streets, parlws, he, such as Hwu 
CftcsfnsKa, fiilwr Juqrfes, Bugm Mar^r^ Sm&w^ JbeUij JUottitfam 
4i4, £fms, and 3Wtp XVms, in large quoutities — cheap. 

Ran Ornamenud taum T^ees. embracing the most novfcl, remar> 
cable, and beautiful Trees and 8nruba, IjothUectdoons and evergreen, 
tliat can be grown in onr cUmate ; for particulur^ we must refer to 
the Descriptive Catalogue. 

AsfSS'-onc of the rwhest eolteciioiH in the country, including tlte 
newest and best European varieties, selected by us lasi summer, in 
person. 

fifl&ons AhMs— imported aiuatuUy from Holland. 

DahUat 'the new Kn^lish a»id Frencti price sorts of 1851, besides 
line older ones. All ariiclci packed in the best manner, atid forM'ar- 
4e<t to any part of the United btalao, Canada. <Nr CalaAmria. Orders 
strictly complied with hi every particular. Tne following Catalogues 
are iww«em gratis^ to all wImi apply and enckiBe atannis to cover 
pustaga, which must be prepaid. 

Na 1. Descriptive Catalogue Of Fruits. 

No. S< do ^ of Ornamental Treea, Shrubs, He. 

No. 3. A Catalogue Of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysaolhemuins and 
beddhig plants. * 

Na I. A wliolesale Cauilogtie for Nufser)'n)cn and others, who 
wish to purchase largely. 

I^c«tnf e on Nos. 1 and 9-«-600 milat-or mider, 8 cenu; SOO in l,fiOO 
milea, 6 ceiNs. 

Postage on No*. 3 and 4-^900 mfles or under, 1 cotit; 500 to 1,M0 
piilas, S cents. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester N. Y., Sept. 1, 1682— It 

Fmit RBd Oniamental Trees* 

RivMT Bank Nvnery, Roch«iter| N. T. 

IHSPPABS M CBEBBT, Prqprieton, 

NOW ofler to furnish Nnrsary stock {generally, of as good quality 
and at as low rates, a* can be obiajned elsewhere.. 
FRUIT8.~AM the leading varieties, both standard and dwarf, of 
Apple, Cheery, Paoeh, Pear, Plum, itc^Ae. Oooaab^iries, Cufrnnts, 
Rnspbrnries, Stmwberrias, iu. Grap es ' Isab el l a, Catawba, GSin- 
lon, &c., Jcc. 

Also 100,1100 Andn SloelM. 

90^000 Cnerry do root praned. 
AH orders accompanied with tfaa canh or satiifaelory rcfe ren o tf, and 
nil letters of inquiry posl>paN}, will receive prompt attention* 
- From the cointection of Mr. Sheppard for a number of years, whh 
tiie following estabHshnenlSf idl or which anslain the highest reputa- 
lioU} \iB; A. J. Downing K i^. Saul, Newburgh, N. Y. ; Wm. tleid. 
Elisabethtown, N. J , and KUwanser «V Barry, Rochester, N. Y., the 
proprietors flatter themselves thst their knowknigeof the ereat varie- 
ty of tastes and wanta of plaiUers generally, willenable them to gua- 
rantee ample satisfikction to all iavoring tiicm with ibeir patronage* 
RAwbeiiler, Bept. 1, 1853— St. 

Choice Garden a«4 Flower Seeds. 
COMSTOCK, FJBRRJB A CO., 

8EFD QROWER8, 
Wetlienfield Seed Oaxdens, Wetherffield, OU 

EsuMiehed ofwr 30 pttin. 

^pHE great popularity of the Seeds grown at thisesrablidimcnt, has 
il been gained by the assidnous personal care and attention of the 
proprietors. Their quality and proouctiveness will continue to be im- 
surpassed. Dealrrt, Market Gardeners and others, supplied in bulk, 
or neatly papered, at low prices for the quality of tne seeds. 

30 ;i8p«fs Choice Flower Seeds sent bff mtftl, postage rAxn, Jitr 
0ne dollar, 

Tba Oardaner'a Abnnnae and Dasc p ptivn Calalogna, oantainii«SU 
pages, sent by nmil on the receipt of a three cent stamp. Abrid^ 
and Priae Caialogaes, nratia. Seeds forwarded from Haitford. 

Sept. 1, 166d-rt.* 



Bofsf Powevsy Threshcrt «ad Sepiiiateia. 

E nditu ChaJM Tmioen 

OF all kinds ever made, (or one and two horses, Siso cast iroB 
Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Tknsliarsnni Snanci^ 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

United States Agrlcnttaral Warehouae and Seed Store, 
Sept 1— 1£ No. 107 WaUr Street, New-York. 



Preaiiinn Sfmwberries, BvIIm, Psonies, dko. 

WM. R. PRINCE ft CO., Linnmaa Oardena and Nurscricny 
FlushJBg', ofler the following strawberries, which have been 
selected from ail the varieties at present kndwn,' tlie iidten Itariuf 
been rc;iect«d, and aU these are described in diau- aiBntentBat cata- 
logue oflSS'i. 

l4 Baron^ large, productive, and ki^Utt Jh t m t w d y nB, ti pat 
dozen. 

Monetrmu SteaUisume, very large, delicious flaVor, •! per deaai 

MarimM* SwainsUmey very large, high flavor, tl per dozen. 

CAarloiftf, large, delicious apngMly flavor, productive, 60 cents pctf 
dosen. 

SvferCsitrtf, spicy, rich flavor, a prodocti^'e seedliqg of . 
Pine, 91,50 p^r dozen. 

Coronation^ very large, very prodtictive, brfgbt scarlet, SI 
dozen. 

Maptijwue^ very large, orange scarlet, produrtire, 9t per doSen. 

Trtampk^ scarlet, very productive, seedinig of lar;ge 
double in siza aitd thrice as prolifio, fS jier dozen. 

PrimaUy large, deep scarlet, productive, SI per dozen. 

Chdmpion, very lai^e, scarle', oblonir cone, 92 peri 

Tufiee-dearing SteatnetmUf a second crop in £>^embcr, very pro- 
ductive. Si per dozer.. 

SflpMdt. very large, linbt scaslet, beaotifnlf excellent, SI per do^ 

N. B.— We guarantee tiie above IS varieties to be superior to any 
other dozen that ean be produced, and the first Ibor nra 
flavor to Burr's New Pine. 

The following, 91 per dozen, except were priced 

Crimson P«m«, conical, sweet, xich, very productive. 

Cluster Hvdeony conical, scarlet, very productive. 

ComncopMi, large, good flavor, productive. 60 cts. per w.«^«.r«. 

Frtfuu Starlet J like early scarlet, but prodnees double, 69 ctt: i^_ 
dozen. 

Prtmorrfran, beautiful scarlet, pruductive, not blfb 'flavor, 37 eeatt 
par dozen. 

Ttvolt Semlety very large, beautiful, estimable, verr prodiwtivn. 

Uki^e Searlety light scarlet, rkh flavor, moderate benrer, 37 tmm 
per doicen. 

LodoiMbOy scarlet, excellent flavor, nrodnrtive. 

£lpiml, elongated cone, tvually produces seeond cropmSept ci b si 

Fkfonne, targe, flue flavor, very productive. 

Df'tfo, veiy lorgq, rich flavor, productive. 

Iphigenta^ large, fine flavor, productive. 

Sylvssfris, scarlet eentcal) very prodiu:tiy«i 

CampagniOy large, crimson, pointed eone. 

Mptaeaey crimson, roundicib, rieh flavor. 

Piffci^. lar^e, beautiful, exceUeni— very prelifio. 

AmandOy light scarlect, juicy, productive. 

tKorrffrgton, large erinaoii, conicaL 

^rsdonui, large, pointed cone, productive. 

rn'«fn|>*a»t>fSRCr«Mr«e, ovate, monstrona, deep seailsi; 99 ft* 
dozen. 

NoTZ. T%epr9eedimg 3S apHendfd varietiee lotrv ew'gintsd ^ear- 
f«lvss, and most of tkem are nomkare ebetabe aktetiuad. 

McAvoy*s Superior, Scbneacke's Pistillate, L«ngworth*s Prolific, 
Moyameiteing, Walker's Seedling, Huntuman's Piatillaie, Bicton 
White, Myatt's Prolific, Surprise and Bautbois: Rivcr'a Elian, Cal» 
fomian Pme, Mexican Alpine, La Delicieine, La Liegoiae and B)rk> 
iania>-a]l at 91 per d<«zen. 

Merveille, largest French variety, 99 per pair. 

Montevideo Pine, very large, beamitul, 99 per dozm. 

Goliarth very largejj^ per dozen ; Crescent Seedl^, 93 per Mpr. 

The followmg at 37 to 50 cents per dozen, and 9t per bunani. 
Myatt's Eleanor, Manmiolb, Gioibe, Bk-itish Qneen, and riiiliil 
Haatbois; Lizzie Randolph, Black Prince, Jeuuy's Seedling, fowa, 
Schiller; Burr's New Pine, Rival Hudaon, Scarlet MeHing, Ceioni- 
bns and Scioto; Ellwanger h Rarrv's No. 1, Monroe, 6enesee, Cli- 
maz, and Oraiizc Prolific ; IVne Bishop's Orange, Black Rock, Abys- 
dnian Prhiee, Eberiein, Oreen and Flat Havtboia,Red aadWInli 
Buab Alpine, And Elton Pine. 

The following at 95 cents per dozen, and 91 perliiuidred : Larfl 
Early Scarlet, or Early VirgHua, Criraaon Conv, Bovey V Secdlinf, 
Boston Puie, Htidson, Willcy, Methven Scarlet. Neckeu Pine, Eiig- 
lisAi White and Red Wood, White and Red Afpina, and Dnmiee. 

Btrhaumu Feemhe Of above 100 splendid Ckiaesn BoaWe vatln. 
ties, and T^ee Petonies of 40 varieties^ Tulipa, Hyacinths, and Japan 
Lilies, and all other Bulbous Flower Roots, inchnliny the Wbite Mi 
Yellow Calochortus of Californin. Victoria, Colonml, and otbar 
kinds of Rhubarb, S«a Kale, and Asparagus, which can new to 
transplanted. 

The finest Eurepesn table fvapaa in pota, 96 per doam. 

The followinr Strawberries have been rcMCted: Kicfaar*en% 
Earlv, Late, and Cambridge : Burr's Seedling, MammotYi. 
and Late Prolific ; DeptAKd Pine, Royal Pme, M ymt-s K) 
Spencer, Old Pine. Cushing, Princess Alice Maud, S^ 
Keeiie*s Seedlmg, Duke of Hem, Rreneh Cncumbnr, D« 

Dewmoii, Knevett's Pine, Royal Scarlet, PrinoaM Royal and . 

of Orleans, and aliove 40 others, as stated In our Cotakfve. A9 
will be well packed, and lsm*arded as directed. 

Descriptive Catalogues of all Trees and Plania, whh pricea, wfllte 
fbrwanled to post-paid applfeanis who cndaae postage sMnps. 
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mrwmlmtry Ftui^ 

BM. WAT80N» OM Cotwy Niinerjc«« Plymoalb, Mm., oflem 
• far sale tiie following ftrawberrics. Plunis carefaUy packed- 
carriage paid to Boston. 

Cft9*mi Se*iU»g P«*pcltta/.— HiIb i< a new American Seedttng 
Taiafd by Mr. Lawrence of New Orreoui, by crossing British Queen 
•iidKe6u*» Seedling. Il.ia the first perpetual atraiMterrf of large 
and first rate (^oaltty ever raised. For six monihit this renarka- 



bie freit eontinees m bearing. <' I iteiiher eut off the blossoms," says 
Mr. L., **iK>r any part of them, lo increase its bearing— it a oiiecon- 
tiuoed crop from the first jump; and if you vrant to know how ii 
bears afler fear months fraiting, a friend has just (May 9) eomited 
Irom 33 lo 42 berries on four sui-cessive plants, the largest measuruig 

3} Inches, Slid the averase beipg three niches hi circutnference.'' 
o donbt this variety wril greatly extend the siraM'berry seascm at 
the north, making it an immense acquisition to strawberry growers, 
end in hybridiziiig. The almost utter imiwssibility of getting pfanis 
•lire fVom New Orleans, wiU make this kind scarce for some time. 
ll has been ordered from all quarters, but very few plants have been 
reoeived alive. 0r. Bayiie, liie famotis strawberry grower nt Alex- 
Vider, D. C, ordered i05 worth, but succeeded in '^saving but one 
Iflant, wfaieb,*' helremaite, ^9S& would not buy." I myseirwas Wttf 
msrs UH/crtMafkOH to Uu aam§ tuM. Mr. Pardee, of Pelnyn, N. Y., af- 
ter repeated efl<vts,succcedcd in saving a few plants. Hwemire stock 
IP in aiyiiaiids, and plants will be ready in October, in pois, S8 each. 

MeAvoi/*t Superior f a large and productive variety which obtained 
the prenunm of 9100, odered by the Cincimiati Hort. Society for a 
new variety superior lo any iii coltivation. 

Mayamensingt a £ne fruit of rich aroma and high flavor, very firm 
•nd highly productive. A special preiniiiia waa awarded it by the 
Pennsvlvauia Hort. Society. 

Wniiur*$ Seguing, a dark colored berry, of good size; a very 
•buitdant bearer, of high flavor and very high qaaliiv. Raised by 
Mr. Walker. Presideiu of the Mass. Hort. Soe., and nighly recum- 
mended by the fruit committee. Plants now ready, SI per dozen. J 

New Forrign Stnwbtnio^ ftemtfy importod; nowjint oflned, 

r»miixmLHdmiboUj (Myatt-h-Very prolific and of Jarae si2e. 
Highly recommended to-all who admire the pecaliar and high Aaver 
oi lie claw. Fruit centcaL deep purple in the s«ui, and of tliat sweet 
and deiicioiM flavor hr which the Hauttwis are noted. 

Airprus, <Myatt.)*-A new seadliiig of Mr. Myait, the gieM elrcw* 
barry grower of Eiigfaiid, of fiaeqoaliiy, very large and faaadsooie. 

QMittfM^Uia, IMyatLV^This fine seedUng of Mr. Myafl, proousea 
r» compete f«;vorably with any of the iiuMiiaa -freita lie h«s Tniard 
Flavor peculiar and delieioQs. The leaf hae the pectiliariiy of being 
-divided iiito>Se« leaflets. 

Pniifie, (Myati.)>*A medinmafcMdeniiManaearlet,e0iiieaI, ef rich 
flavor, and a prodigieus bearer. 

SUma SMdKng, (River^) a fine seedling from Myatt% £UMt one 
of die best early strawberries kmm^'Q. Its flavnr is exquisite, habit 
compact; a prodigious beardr. ' 

La iMgoiMj (Hagtiin,) of Pieaen engm. Frnit asdiom Mad, 
brilliaul searlet, flavor excellent; very early ana prolific ; a very 
prtmisiug frniL 

Sriummi^y (Jackson,) a capital fmii of large siza. Its great boor- 
iagqnalities.wilt meke it a nivorite. 

Btctom Pint. — A superb white sirawharry of lerge size and ahowy 
appearance. Its e^m laakea it a great acquisition, 

BUfhmg CuMU Mm.— An exceUent varisty wiih the tree pine fla. 
TOijof great reputation in Biiglsnd. 

C«s«iaai, (Creinont,) very early, large and of excellent qaalily. 

JMtUy (8alter,>of prodwimissize, probably the largest aver grown. 

ta DtUeiaue.-^K new French variety, which I have not fruited. 
Btghly reeommcndcd in the Freiieh joomals. 

ExeOtmfy (l^oria)-^ ¥«ryaiipe«iar fiipii, well worthy its name. 
. Fmil very large, fialteued, extremely firm, very juicy With the flavor 
of the \rM strawberry. This wiJf prove a great OLVdrite. 

PlMila io foii, is per dosen sorts, in September. 

Othtr Rmn Ftnign Sortf, 
PteAta MiwTeady, 99 perdooen. 

pyiiMMM Jteamlv, (P«)ilain.>— A new French variety of great re. 
potation, of large »ze and an abundant bearer. 

XttemU^* A'fitf. — A superb fruit, of jgrcat reputation abroad. 

DaitonUm.-^A s e e dl in g of Mr. Knight. Prdii of nediom size and 
very high flavor. 

Rof^ Pias.— A fint rate fruit of the largaat siaa and axeeUeal fl«. 
yor. and considered one of the best sorts in England. 

J»lo» PMW.~The best late sort in Eiigland, very large, bright red, 
flavor delicious. 

Gofmih, (Kitley.)— A secdriag front British Qncen, and larger than 
that variety. 

CMqM* d« Pariti (Palilaui.)— A very beautiful berry, Jarge, end 
an excellent bearer. 

Pveferui, (Trollop >->A fameoa sort, of great reputation abroad. 

Frme§ of OrUams^^An abutidaitt beii«r« 

FmwA Cm i u < > ir<— A very long aod eariooa frail. I| behmga to 
the Httuibois. 

J&n is ew fc s Piiie--Oonical Scarlel, vary haadsoaie. 

JPiite eorletfer ftf $2 p«r MundndSB ssnls por «iiMis. 

Myatt's British Queen, Deptford Pine, Eleanor, £lia%^ate,) Globe, 
Proline Hasrtbeis. 

Bnrr's New Pine, Colnmbnt, Mammoth, Rival Hudson, S^iolo. 

Eiehaidsan's £s«tyvlAte, Cambridge, (fine.) 

Rlhranger h Butt** Mooroe, Climax* Pro|. Orange, Genese^ 

Princess Scarlet uiuqoa, Uxzie Randolph, Priniordinai, Proutse 
Soarlei, Cerawopis. ChaHoue. 

hm^ Bpcncen, (liyh flavor,) Black Prince, Old Pine, Ciishing, 
BahiUar, Jhrnoen^ Alice Maad, Kecne'eSeauimg, owainsione, Jenny^s 
Seedling, Iowa. 
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Early Virginia, Meihven Scarlet, Boston Pine, (very fine,) Hovey'a 
Seedling, Large Eorty btcariet, Crhmioii Cone, Duke of Kent, (early.) 
Doudee, Willey 'a iieedling, (great bearer,) Uodsoo. 

Jf*ie Sardw Skrvb.^Jkrtzia gracrJu,— Tliia charming rtrob, 
which created so much senration at the great exhibition of planls at 
Ghent this spring, is now oflcred, in pots. 1|1 each. 

New Heftofre^t.— Immurtaliie de Maria Louise is a new variety 
raised at Liege. '* The cymes are large, each blossom being green 
at the center, etnUemaliaU ^ hope. lUrrouiided by a crown of gold, 
em&fematiedl <f kolineMS ; the five ra>*s of the b»mler represent the 
virguittl whiteneea of the celestial stars. It hns tliis peculiaritv, that 
the flowers have the delicious frogroiiee of the violet niid M'all flow- 
er." Now first offered, SI cat'h. Helioiroprs, gem, coryrabosum» 
Itlacina^ reptan^, grisan, 75 cents esch ; intermedin, voltairiaiium, 
iHioveuir de Liege, grnndifloi a, itS cents each. The sett for $5. 

Fuchsia spectafoflis SL The linest collection in the conntry of re- 
cently imported Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, new dwarf Chryqan* 
themums, Daisies, Phloxes, Scarlet Geraniums and Roses, in imroense 
variety and of novel colors and licibits. 

Foreign grapes in pots, f5 j»er dozen, $40 per 100. Paradise, Md* 
baleb. Plum and other stocks lor Nursienes. 

A rail assortment of fruit ond omamemai trees and shrubs. A geh- 
eral priced and descriptive catalogue, sent' gratis on receipt ofonc 
postage stamp for over 500 miles of distance. Sept. 1— If. 

FRUIT TREES, 8££DUICG9, Ac 

T. 01 XaacweU k Co., Omevi, V. T. 

ENCOURAGED by the generous patronage heretofore receivid, 
and by a soil, climate, and position peculiarly fnvnmble to the 
growth of AeoiiAjr trees, we have so enlarged our stock of norsery 
artSelec, that we are now enabled to offer great inducements to aU 
who may wish to purchase, either at wholesale or retail. We have 
between .^ee and eight hnmdred thousand trees^ in the difllerent sta- 
ges of growth, which have been propagated with the strictest care 
aa 10 merit and getiuiueues^ of varieties. 

Orders by mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to, and trees sa- 
cnrely packed and delivered at the Railrood Depot or Steamboat. 
Of large trees, we olTer this fall the following, viz : 
60,000 AppU tVmj, best varieties for market or family orchards.. 
30,000 Cherry do vtxy thrifty and handsome. 

stnndards— healthy and largo. 

dwarft, ou True Aiigeim qulace^-eiie and twe 



do 
do 



6.000 P*aT 

»;000 do 
years old. 

10,000 Ptaek do 
4,000 Plum do 
51,000 iljwtcoldo 



very nice. 

5 10 7 feet high— best sorts, 
mostly Dabois* Early GoMea. 
8,000 Graps Ttncs, meetly laabella. 
10,000 fWrgreens, Balsam Fir, Cedars, Norway Spruce, Ac. 
5,000 Mountain Ask, large and fine — wry ehngp, 
3,000 Horse Chestnut^ large and handsome. 
40,000 Cherry Seedlings^ very nice. 
90,000 JppU do two years old. 

95,000 ^ifrlrfAore Seedlings, very nice fbr hedges. 
Also Hybrid Perpetual, Cbmhing, and Moos Rosea, Shtuba, Goeae* 
berries, Currants, Ka^berries, Strawberries, Ac, Ac 

Porttcuhir attention is called to our large stock of the followblf 
Oruiis, viz: 
il|)plrs— Wagner, TomiAms Oonnty King, Northern Spy. Primate. 
Psnrs— Vhrralieu, Bartlett, Louise Bon cG^ Jeraey, Gloot Morc«iiU. 
CAsm'st^Greai Bigarreaa, Black Tariariwi, Baaman's May, Early 
Purple Gnigue. 
Apricots — ^Duliois' Early Golden, Moorparic 
Geneva, Sept. 1 , 1859~fit. 
_ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I I ■ I I , > 

Vadtad Stetoi Agrienltnral WarelioiiM and Seed Store, 

No. 107 Water Stnet, New^York. 

THE sQbscri*>ers solicfr the nttenf k« of the pablio to the large and 
varied assonment of Agricultaral and HorticaitiirallaipleBicnta. 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly oa hand, sjM 
ofli^ for sale at the lowest micea atn on the best tenns. 
Aug. 1— tf. JOHN MAYHER a CO. 
■ « » » I ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ '^ . ■■ ■■■ . ■ .11 I — 

If^w Edttfton of American Fruit Cnltnrist. 

Jwtt TMiAeit hf DSBBT ft MTT.TiKB, Aubiini, M. T. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTUHIST ; contamingdirectiona 
for the propagation and culture of Frnii Trees^ in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Gaiden ; with dasori|MiDne of the praieipal American 
and Foreign varieties, cultivated ii^ the United Slatea. By Jo^it J. 
Thomlui. With over 300 accurate dlustratioiia. 8svxrtu EmnoH ; 
Goulainiug 40 pages of new matter, with full directions for the man- 

aement of dwarft and pyramidB, besides some hondreds of smaller 
ilitiona, and many new engravinga. 1 vol.— over 400 pagea-^ 
price $1. 
" A book of great value. "—Gsn. Turmer. " Worth its weiglit In 

S»Id.dusi to any new beginner.''— Moere's Rural New-Yorker. " It 
oold he iu the hands o( every fruit gT0Wer."->0Atp CuUiwiar. 
" There is no vacant qpace in it— it is like a fresh egg— all good, 
and packed full to the shell."- Pyotrts JFamtsr. << The million who 
pnrcwwe it will find matter adanted to ihcir wanu, superior lo any 
work as yet published."— Cleee/ornd JETsrold. " An iuvnlnable addi 
tioB to our agricultural libraries.''— TFosI Grower, '* Manifests care- 
ful and laborious research^ dose and continued ohservatiuu, and an 
excellent systematic classification."— B^ssfsm Hort. Review, 
Ang. 1, 1869-81. 
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NEW-YOAK AQRtCULTUllAL WAREHOUSE. 

A. B. ALIiEN 4l CO., 

189 and 191 Water Street, New-Tork. 

HORSE POWERS, Thrcshen, and Beparatora. Hm EodlcM 
Chftin or Rwlway Powers of our own inanuliictQre,boibung)« 
•lid dfrable>geared, for one wid two horws, which ha* never Lmix 
Mjualled for lightness in ruiuiing, strenglh, durability and economy. 
liieT are niiiversally approved wherever ihey have been tried. 

2tL The Bccardiis Power, for one to four hones. Tlieae are c<»B- 
pact Olid whoUy of iron, and adapted lo all kinds of work. 

dd. Edd>'^a Circular Wrought-iron lar^ Cog Wheels, for one to 
tax horses. A new and favorite power. 

4ih. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Thresher* made upon ihe best princi^ 
pies, tiireshiuK clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MIlXS for Wheat, Rye, Oais, ace, of the best constniction. 

RICE FAN MILLS made exnre«sly for the South. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very oscful machines, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for Mrateriiig gardens or walks, and afford protec- 
tion fn>m fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feet high, are 
easily worked and not liable to gel out of order. Also, small Garden 
Pamps and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— Bullock's Progressive Power 
Presses, combinuig improvements which make them oy far the beat 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain Pumps; 
Leather, Guita-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, he. 

CORN SHELLERS of great variety of putiems, to shell either 
by hand or horse power. WiU sbeU ft«m five to 100 bushels of corn 
p^ hour. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or shigle horse, suitable Ibr the 
farm, the rood, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light made or extra strong, 
•s desired. 

MEAT CLATTERS, capable of cntimg fine for sausages, and other 
. porpoees, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 

Southern plows of all sizes and patterns, the Double Mould Board 
or Fluke plow for furrowing and cnltivutiiig the sugiu- cane, Ac. 

Our implemejits occitny three laree stores, and we believe Ibey 
make up the largest and most compTete assortment in America. In 
addtiion, we hAve a machine shop eroployuig upmnirda of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can ue made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN h COm 

June 1. 1859— tf. IflO and lOt Water St., New-fork. 

FI£LD SEEDS. 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.— Very superior. The berry of thie 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It produces 
a greater average cron than any other variety now grown in New- 
York. Several years' experience in its cultivation, proves that it is 
leas liable to rust or mildew than other kimlt ; and at tlie stalk is large 
and Mronfr, it is also les» liable to blow down or lodge. Price, e4 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as ihe White Flint, Me- 
diterranean, lUack Sea, tVe. 

Bl'CKWHEAT, of the best kiud.4 in market. 

RUTA BAG A, or Sweedish Turnep Seed. The Purple Top aad 
other duperior varieties. 

TURNEP SEED.— Ldrre White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Flat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, and other improved kinds fur 
the fieU or garden A. B. ALl^EN A CO., * 

Juue I, 185a— If. 180 and 101 Water St., New- York. 

PERITVIAN GtTANO 

AND other Fertilizers. Several huudred tons of firsi quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constanily on liand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POITDRETTE. 

A. B. ALLEN ft CO.. 180 ami 101. 

Water-et., Near-York. 
Jan. 1— tf. 

JflBproTed Stock. 

ClATTI'B, of the Durham, Devon, Herefwd, AMemfty, and Ayr- 
/ Khire breed*. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French ftlerfaio, Saxony, Sonth-Down, 
and Colswold. 

PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, nnd Berkshire breeds. 

From our long ex|iericnce nS'breeders and dealers in the above 
kiiid.« <y( stock, oimI nur excellent sitnntioii for parrhnsing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice lo ordei*. as niiy other 
bouse in the United States. A B. ALLEN ft CO , 

Jan. 1. 1858— tf. 180 and 191 Water St.. New-Yorlr. 

A Firet Clam Daiir Farm lor Sato. 

MY farm of 390 acres, four miles soinh of the vHhqfe of Oxfiml, 
Chenango couoiy, N. Y., and near the Chenanr o Cansd. SSO 
nrres are under high cultivation, dnrahly fenced, and well and per- 
mnnently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two Mory manaion, live large barns, and shed* and out house*. In 
[ood repair. Tlie soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
Ay adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and gram ; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fhiit; and for profit, health, nnd beauty of location, 
cannot l>e surpassed. It is ftilly supplied with farmins tools, ana 
about fiAv head of cows and yonug stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad fltnii^es 
' ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New- York market at 
nn seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Bingtiamp- 
ton railway, passee within a few miles of ilie farm. The farm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low^title perfect. Terms most ea«y. 

O. VAN DER LYN, 
May 1, Vm-A Oxford, N. Y. 
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AXbamj Drote Tile Worics. 

THE subscriber has now on hfaid, Draining Tile of the foUowiqf 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

H( 

inch Rise, or 4j 

U {( 

u u 



inehCaUbie,.. tie^Ml pr. 1009 

« M» «« 



• «• « 



BOLB TOLK 



4|incfaRise,or3|indiCa&bre, 818 00 pr. ICOO. 

3| " ^ 8| " MOO * 

These Tile are over one foot io length, and are so fomed as to a^ 
mit water at every joint, draiouig land from IS to 90 feet each aide of 
the drain— being the cheapest ana moat durable article med. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwdlingji, at 9A and 88 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt aUemioB. 
Albany, April 1, 1859-tf. JOHN GOTT. 

Jftxr and Important lasiuraaoe* 

HorHMMi V. Toik liire 8tMk lB& Oo., FlmtMb1llgl^ V. T. 

INCORPORATED by tiM Legialatiire of the State of New-Toii^ 
July. IdSl. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds ef Live Stock innred 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, AecidenB,Si^ 
eases, fte CAPITAL, ftSO.OOOu 

GEORGE MOORE, Plattslniifii, See>' 

T. C. Mix, Fort Ami, Geu. Agent. 

' ' Oelober 13, 1861. 

Tills company are now ononiaBed and tcwIt to receive spvlicar 
tions for iusurajice. It is confidently believed that the owners of ▼»• 
lunble aiiimab will avail themselves <yf the advantages dfered byihia 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine inaoranees are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the rooaons for iasBiaiiev 
are equally afmlicable to all. 

For terms please apply to CoupanyV AgaOli. 

Plati*borgh. July 1— tf. 

EMERY * CO.'s 

Improvod Hono Pav«r. ThnAtn and Sopoxatai. 

THE undersigned have been apponued sole agents for ike aaia of 
Bnery*s new patent Imnsoved Hocsa P&wer, Thntkenmd. 
Separatora in the city of New-York. The Slate A^rieadmal Ware- 
house is the only Depot where thia superior powor can be bad. Aa 
many powers are repreeenied aa Emery^s patent, toavoid i n i poe ii iaiw. 
tie cereAil to oltserve that the name or Emery * Co.-, ie cast in Ml 
on every link of diain-and the -wtaee^ hub. 

LONOETT ft GRIFPINO. 
Joly 1— tf. ^ Cliff street. New- York. 

MANURES* 

PERUVIAN eiTANO, «| to « cents per pond. 
BONE DUST, when taken ni equal qoanlitiea, tUSperfaaffraL 

BONE .«>A WINGS, separately, td.50 per barrel. 
. Pf .ASTER, 91 to 91. S5 per barrel. 

POTASH, 3i to 4 cents per pound. 

CHARCOAIi, 91 per barret. 

SULPHURIC ACID, 8| to ^ cents per povnd. 
' SUPERPHOSPHATE OP 1.IME. »i cents per pottnl 

WOODS' RENOVATING SALTS, one cent perpeond. 

For sale at tlie State Agricnltural Warehouse, Pin. SSCHff etreol, 
New-York. LONOETR ft ORIFPfNG. 

Aug. 1— 4t. 

Fowls ISir fiteto* 

AFTER Angttsi, the inbacriber will have for aila Fowk imiwd 
this season, from the fullowiug stocks : 
Shanghaes— Forbes' Buff. Marsh's do., Perley*t da., 
White, White's Black, and Kinland*a. 

Cochin Chinas^ tlia Qnacii'a ohock and BaOey^s. A]»o, 
Spanish. 
Warranted -pure blooded. They have Iteen bred wnh care, aoa 

ore worthy the notice of breeders or fanciers. 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1— fli. J. M. IX)TKTT. 

FOR SAI«£» 

EWES and a few Bucks from my Hoelr, the tiroal oTwIuck 
^ ^ has sold, for the last three years, for Ibrty^aeTen MtHa a paond, 
and averaged from three and one half^to three and three-fourth ponndo 
per head. 

For further particulars, address the sahi^yibcr at his r es ide nce , 
Canaan Centre, Columbia county, N- Y., or BLANCBAmn and Du&i 
of the WtMl Depot, Kimforbook. DANIEL 8. CURnS. 

Canaan Cemre, Aug. 1, 185a— tf. 

WATER WHENJS* 

THE enbsorffaers are making with aai^eeas, laancr% in Mi a n d 
FRENCH TURBINE SVATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing tlie power and canaoicy af the sniaa aan ba hodea 
applicaliou. JAGGER, TREADWELL ft PERSY, 



50 



May1,18gg~0t. 



Ea^e FoQiidry and Machine Shop, 
fCo. 110 Beaver St., Albmiy. W. Y. 



flTOTES. 

THE subscribers are p i ep ar e d Hi inniMi dealen with « Ml as- 
sortmeut of PARLOR and COOKING 8TOVS8ftv«ani tat 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars giving particularB can be had on apidienUan. 

JAGGER, TREADWBLLft PBXIIY, 
Bagia Fouitfr^, No. 110 Benvar at, Altiany, N T. 
May 1,1850-01. 
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DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 



■lutilMi- 






An obr ii lo Faruei* oC ibe dtflcroii wheal •mwiiiK ilia- 
tricIL lo tM ■lIlrliiH fitfil, •\z. I»i ttH Xarhim f^ 

IdH muiBluliic* Hu'i ^mptovtd EixUni Chniu T>r« 



Bniai>,». 



d teajtanbn 



Y- iBly U IBM— < 1. 



M any oihar i ha^ aaJ iT Ibty da 

joHNA. prrre. 



The Wster Core JannmJ. 

cd virb nigraviiifH, aihlbi 
Y, and pbynolofy vf the Imnum body, wHh 
0*40 laonMn. II i> tnptelle^T ■ Jowual aTBe 



btieT Ediuvial NDtioaa nil 



•••n* Wale 

qiarkiwg tUrmeul of whic 
Fiom 



Naw i> ibe ubt » oibtniba. 



ri, Hid pnRlLia 



TalMbla TlrffBla La>4 far 8>Ie. 

I OFFER for lale buiwccu Tt» aud WO acmof luiHl, 1iiiiJ»aHJ]- 
loniRtin FniicB Gcorfc cnmiiy, Va, lyiDt; iinincdiaKlr mChip 
Oaka Cieeb ad)Diitai§ Lavaec Bianikiu tlauiaiau ui> ibe Hiiiib,il5 

BiQraf'Dni Peieqhurf. AbourfiDOacra nre cLamvd.aiiddkebe' 

IdtiaUf well limbered wiib cwk mid pluc. Tlx den ted lam 
.OMloji'vciBl i«inaea,aii>l 1,000 IhhUcIi of ouul, nilhl^ 
daoTlime hate been nceiiHr applied id ii. 

TbBiiimi«cB|«iil>anaa«id tnicJi kooae, wiik Are rwnia- 
whkh iKe>e ie iTtleaulirBl nnpnt uTJaniu^rn-. kHch.Ti >i 
bouac, Hable, • ban wiih aiauguaty hone iwwer aiiacb<:d, i 
wen •>< good wnt«. Tba liuiUingi are wiihiii 310 yaida oT Die 
'f^T'^g it'her« tnaela l««d wiiu producei wuod, Stc , aiid u 
line al eeicii eeMa par biidid. Mail Iboaiida on Ilia of^ntiu 
oT the tttek. Tlie irhdc RkI it welt vrmered by ijiruigx duil Vnidn, 
ttU iBi Ihmwh iBa na^aw kii4a, a fOI ef whicb are beared. 

I will eel] jl eniire or in parpeli to tun purcbaiera, an ji cnii be ad* 
vaulagtoady divided inlo foiu raniii. tr ii«Hildprl\iilely, [ef which 
dve WMiaa will IM fives,) iMlncibt anh dayoC Srpieinbrr nrii. I 
wit! kII ii npou ihe pniniief, oil thai day, ai naUio auciioti, iriihoul 

PtrHua WBki|HI0 flaw Iba-imMM;, 1(111. tarn Ibe Hiehraoiid 
■nd Norfolli bo.T.1 Vtmer Bmii**' lAaif on Jamei river, IhrM 
wlM-fivia ftapn^arn i arl wt> nfTe »w b* la mail lai talbciaa ad- 
droauia me lpoat,iiaM) al Cabiii Fniul P. O., fviey ronniy, Va. 

Aiy.l-^i. T. I-. FF.TTKR. 



^ ' «««d Whe»t. . ... 

AWTMUAK WIHMT, ilBiaAa. WbMa Fiku, Sonlaa, Medtlei 
nuna, in baa or barrtla. FK«atahr 

LOMGBTT *. GRIFFING, 



VMimhie Fnm Itav Bale. 

TBS nbarribcr offara for nle ftmr handrcd and SHy afreiof Innd, 
beiiif apaii of hie bomealtad. aiidoompriaiiig i wo hundred acrfa 
of al deuraHa land aa any iu Addiaon rouwv— ^iiit oi. Ibe rnaia 
road (oBt Dito wnh of Vtrgennen oii ibalxirdtr of l^tiChaniiilaii, 

ajid AiriiUhed wilh pnniiiioilifiuahaitdiiinL Ilia remaJurna SffD dc^ 
i« uiiod laud ; a poniou of ll covered wiUi ■ btavy ' nowQi of hnp. 
lock and olhtr valoablaliinlier, and Ihe rananider wiih ihe iitn qooliTy 
of wand (or ftiel. Tlie propmy will be Bid logelbai « in patctli. 
PoMpaid ijiquiriaa promptly laipouded lo. 



Onat Bale of Sapcrtcr tiumngk-brad Shart-Hora 0«ttl«, 
'riHE lubacriber will uSei flji lala, bi> awLrc herd of choice Short- 

WadiKadaT™lbB T«llf of t^loipr, iIh, ai 1 •'c(Mk,VN.,at''Wi> 
fiirmai milearromlheiiiy of Tioyi naeiviiif to ^iimelf one bid™ 
Brt Cowa and Heifera aiiJ one Bull, aay lii haid in nH, and IhcH lo 

wilfu nwle puUic wbrii Ihe aii animak are broDght to ika ttaiid 
for aale. mimild any acmleinen advanea on lh« aiiiile bid mads by 
■he priqwieiot, Ihe btgUcf I bidder will na nnilledio ilwaiiiDHil. It )a 
pcopet lo Hy. ihe Kwa droulh in ibia vicinity reducing ihc bay crop 

uatned, }iu1rail of nul Ji£e. whidi be had pDrnaed la do. 

Tbe well eaiabliilied rrnnlBliou of ibii htid in ihii Union, and In 
Canada, and Ibe tplended lieid ii baa neawnUy mnuig Awn, vii: 
ihalbmedheidnrihiilFninieiilly Eligliah bieedcrlFie lala Thcnnaa 

acmi. liiDayiMI.bnwevWiba inaqipmdale to lemark.lbat Iha 



iHrved aioch of two fof aier 



:,c"j 



■hippedtlit June, ou board ihe Pukel t^hlp Konnlb, Cspl. Jai>,B. 

Ducl«H Bull> oAfr. Bfetea. Iiiclodiiij tfiia latter aiiimd aodlheiwo 
benulinil red roan Ihire year old Helfera, which came out from Rng- 
lnndla«l*«itcinlw, "Yamldn" and -• YotMilr* CosniHt," uud 
Ihe keanlifal Heifer Calf of ibe latlar animal, nt hi ^inslaud by Ibe 
DDchfH Dan ab Dake of York, ihera wHl be U hend of ibHimiiort- 
ed uoiA. and h* imniediite deaceudanU. There hm.beeUBnWfn'Bi 
Ibii herd but three Ileifoia from ihm* imixirrmioiia. and iheae cowi 
nem MM m S30a each. All the yoDng biilli bred rram iheie cowp , 

al Mtt each, mKM of ihem while qaite yoniig, 

BeiMte then 14 head of hirt bred uiimala, Iba DoUe prenimn 
ccnr RiicrvUlead, bred hy K.P. Prmlira. Erq., of Alliany andiha 
equallT line Iwo year cdd. red and while Heiftr bred hy me, gol lly 
tbe Dntce Bull Meteor, aud Ihree of tba famed mlllcmg Willey IrlKe, 
Ihe wme Iribe of rows a> Iha Heifer Bnl.y, »ld by me lo Mr. P. P. 
Cbunmin of Maditon coumy. and which eow wai awarded ihe Rm 
meniium by ihe N Y. "ime Agr^colmral Socieiv. for producing Ihe 
lergetl qiianlily of bmier In W daji in Juiie, and ID dm In AuaMI, 
aufrwpalaraoDly,bawBftiKlic*l<>MP<Olba.in llirMMdiiyi, 
TbFi* are nihei valuable Iribii iu Ihe beid, aa Ihe piinletl Caialo^a 

The cnialngoe will be icatty for diHriluiian ebom Ihe M of Xg. 
m-a, and wilT eiblhil richnfx of pedigree rarely lo be met wi*, 

rai r«'onl jiMhrEnglijh herd b< - -- ' ...... ... 

tTomH. STrBflhr" ■ ■• — - ■ 

book, nfwWrt 
in uid booh. 



"ftVr^N^AM^ 



0^f«,pp,o«d^Uer,-i.lH-.. 
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Obitimrf 0/ A. J.Doivninf, Esq., 

rofiu of Parmiiig, by L. I>t7KAJf D 

"WTiot every Pairoer may hftve— Letter from New BmotWick, 
by J E. FAntwKATHKR, 

^ow 10 keep Grapee— To Pickle Plains, 

^isrt to the Adiroudack Moniitaiin) by J. E.,.« 

ijong Roe Handle*, bv 8. 'nLLonoff,. 

Produetion of Hay on tne Western Prairies, by W. G. BbMincD- 
•OR— Management of Mainuea, by J. O. rBSLPS^Ice Wa- 
ter in Wells, 

Varieties of Pooltry and their MnnagementJby J. T, Aitossw, 

Sairyiiigr on the Western Prairies, by W. G. EmccRbson,. . . 

General Theory of Cultivation, by Warnks— Advantages of 
AgrieuItBral Readhig, by Chajs. E. RoLrs, 

Notes on Strawberries — ^Profits of Raspberry CtUiurc— New 
and €Md Fraiu ft>r Western New-Vork, 

Cur) in the Peach— Rose Insects and Striped Bogt— Absardi> 
lies— Gross Cnltiration, 

^Tbc Apple Diiease—Northem 8py in Ohio— Corculio— Fruit 
Trees, *.. 

Iloitieollur^ It nils Rival HwImmi Sirawbcrry, Ite., 

Trial of Agricultural Machines at Genema,. 

0iftsent RcMuac[ Maehinea, 

Thrashing MaehMcs, 

Drills, Cultivators, A^c.— Osage Orange Hedges, by J. U. Clat- 

POOLS, 

French Merino Sbacp-^Breediog Stocky byC. H.Clsvslarp, 

^yrowing Tools— Ijtforiuation XVanteo, 

Itfachiiie for Picking np Stone— Rural Taste— How ure our 

stock to be Wintered, by T. T. C, 

AjMwers to Iiujniries — New Pubticaiions, 

Gyntunv for Paint- Tomuto Pickles— Forest Mu$ings, by C. F. 

JU. F., 

ttr. Allen's Cattle 8ale— Cattle Show*,. , . . 

Monthly NoiiccS) Ac 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Trial of Implainents at Geneva, Sit 



Riigg's Propellor, 313 

«*«»ii/ •i»v«««.i, V BurralPs Reaper, ..... .. ... 319 

At kiu^i 8elf RakcTf ........ 31 4 Freneii Mcrmo Buck,. ^1« 



Ketchum's Mower, ^ . 312 

M«hny*s Mower, 3J3 

Afkiu^i^elfRakert ^'-^ 

6toue Picking Machine,. 



318 



Frames for Grapes, 301 



Bulwiin Pflra^ Axl)or VfU», and other ForMt ^h:«M. 

HENRY UTTLE k CO, of Bancor. Maine, will furnish anv 
number of Evergreen aud other Forest Trees, taken up with 
sarth m tAr roofs, with the greatest care, and sent to any pari of the 
Unitsd -Stales by Steamers or Railroad— ami carefnlly packed in large 
b«Bcs, al short notice, at the followitig prices, niz : 

From inches to 1 ^bot, at 1 cent, or tM) per lilOO. 
■. From % fool u> 8 feet, at 1| cents, or 815 per 1000. 

The above prices refer more particularly to Balsom Fir Und Arbor 
. .VitSB Trees. 

W« charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 
For thrae years past, the trees we have procnri'd and sent to a 
distance, have lived generally, and have giveu good satisfaction. 
Evergrettis will not live unless taken up with great care. 
Bangor, Sept 1, 1698—81. 

LfaottBuBottimieOftrdeiu anA ITimoiiet, TluAibig, V. T. 
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M. R. PRINCE A CO., xviU sell off by the first of May next. 
the entire colleciioii of Trees and Shrubbery from SO acres or 
their Nurseries and the Greenhouse plants, the ground beiug %vauted 
for buildinc lots. The trees are eoual to any ever gro^Kit, and com- 
prise Ihe cnoicett varieties, aud sales aniouittiiigU>#8W oikI upwards 
will be made at 18 moiuhs rredii, fi>r omirovea security. The stock 
of Pears on Pear and on Ouince, and of Dwarf and Standard Cher- 
ries. Apples, Plums, P^ches, Grapes, Quinces, and other Fntits, is 
nurivaUed nnd crmprises 1^,000 Fruit Trees o( larg* bearing «tz«. 

Aka 00,000 Igvergreeus, of every species and sixe, aud all other 
Oniomental Trees of every size. 3,000 finest foreign Grapes, in 

S>ts,Air Grape Houses, and 16 superkH* varieties of haidy Nanve 
rapes. Five best species of £uropcau Osiers. A great slock of 
Camelllsi*, Chinese Azaleas, and otner Greehouae raautt. An im 
Hfiense assortmeat of Bulbous Flower Roots, sud Pseonies, aiul 
.ihe finest collection of Strawberries in the union. Nurseries and Ce- 
mturies can buy tn great ad^'aiimge. This is ihe proper period ^ 
transplanting Strawberries, Bulbous Roots, Paeouies. Rhubarb, inu 
BrpC. 1— It 

f 1 ^000 Ckalleage. 

OFFER to plactf ons AoHntiA dotlarSy cask, into the hands of a 
parly chosen, against oim tkcumnd. tobt foid iniothebatids of the 
_jie party, by any manufacturer of Uireshers in the United Stales, 
if a luacbme can be found that will thresh and cleau, fit for market, 
or seed, with the aid of only hf Aors*«, 100 busliels of wheat and 
nre, in leas time thau I can with my " Excelsior Wrought Iron Cy- 
liiidrical Thresher aud Cleaner.'^ The grafat to lie thoroughly 
fhresbed, without while cops or broken, and the straw delivered long 
enough to stack, and free from chaiT. The winner to receive the 
98.000 with l)atb machines and power. 
, An aocepianee of the above must be iu the haiui writhw and over 
the signature of the accentor, stating hi* ability to pay the forfeit, aud 
•worn 10 before any legal! y suiborised person. 
^ For cirvulon addrai JOSEPH O. GILBERT^ 816 F^ri SireeS 



Hay and Stmw Cutten, 




Store 

. Sept l*-4f. 



» ■ .A. 



Seed Wbeat. 

f^ OLDEN Auitraliesi, Heditenranean, Wluie Flim,Canada, Black 
VT Sea, 8M^ in ha||s or bacnie. Fur sale at the Uuiied Siaica 
Agriculnirol Warehouse eud Seed Store, No. 107 Water Street, 
New-York. JOHN M AYHER it CO. 

Sept. 1— tf. 

• Svper PliaopluiM of Uaie, 

F>R farming purposes, pot up in bufs of 190 lb ^.eec t. Fer sile 
by • "^ •— oi— f j^^^ MaYHEE ft CO. 

Sept 1— tf. No. 187 Water Street, New-YoHt 

AycdiiM Bull for Sale. 

IOPFEB for sale my AjTshire Bull Dandy, »ix years oM, imperl- 
cd by Saral. G, Word, of Lenox, Man. For further porticillam 
addms J. C. TIFFANY, 0«tsaekie, Gfccne Co., N. Y. 
Sept 1— H.» 

Straw Catters I Straw Cuttenf 

A LARGE assortment of the best makes, viz: Forbes ft Donae^ 
Stevens', Clintons', Hovey ft Co., and Hovey ft Laae{l*s; Stalk 
Cutter *s ^ Bentholf 's, Sinclair aud R<itt's (ateul, St mannftclurcr'ft 
prices. Slate Agriculihral Warebouae. 
l»ept 1r-2(. LONGETT ft OIUFFINGv Wo. 88€Uff«lMcl. 

I . I ■ - L - - - - ■ I • ' • ~^^^^ 

SY&ACUS£ IirURS£IUC». 

tbm% dai^ Hftaohett 4 Oik, P>oprM«% 9fmmm, M. T. 

OUR Nursery grounds, amongst the largest aud most ezienBive in 
the country, are now covered with a most beautiful stock ot 
fVuit and oniameiilal trees, shrubbery, roses, greenhouse plania, ftc. 
We therefore tavite porticuler atteudon 10 oar slock of ueeS} wkaA 
cannot be excelled hi size, thrifiiness and beauty, by those of anr 
other establishment in the Union. Nurter^men, Amtturnn, Onkarm. 
Uis, aiMl IViuleft, ore eemestly invited 10 cull, eoamioe, and judge 
fl>r theraaelvet . 

Apfiet. — We have a very extensive assortment of all the best v». 
rieiies hi cultivation, both Dwarf otid Staudso^. 

P««rr.— Our stock of Standards and Dwarfs is much better tbofl 
heretofore, and we invite comp<>tition, as uo finer can be prodntedL 
We have also, a few huiulred bwarfs, five years <M, filled with fniic 
spurs, and winch have borne freely the pest two yesirSj ^now vith u 
fUll crop.) that we will supply to those |>erMus deavmg 8ue fruil 
bearing trees. 

C7*«rfips.— Benh Standard end Dwarf of. ell ^c nsrunat said Itaesi 
sons, that eamim be excelled fHr beonly aud ihdft^ 

PUmSj pimthM, Jpriecny fieelanmtf, Omnrnrnta, 
flud-CA«rrr, and £i»giiisft G^ottbtrriu of all the bestli 

Our OnMnunied JWs are of fine form and Inzuriaai gvow«kana 
require only to be seen, to be admired. 

m)t r $ f 9 » H ».-^A fine ^nsoraneut of Norway wtA Brissoa Pir^ 
Spruce, ftc. 

P«MiMs.— A splendid colleclieB of both tree and berhaceous 
fietie* • 

AiM<Bs.--Over 190 ehoieeseleeted ki^ida, 86 cis. . 

SMiM. — One of the lareesl stocks in the couulry, of all the 
varieties, being Ubout 10,00(i plants. 

JBwIhms Raols.*-A splendid eoHteHutt jna 
of beet double Hyociirihs, Tulips, Crocus, ftc. ac 

Che$nhoUM Pfoatt.— A birjre collection of the choicest and newest 
khids, In^lading fhe unt tfcKofrapss, Rntaiu d$ Bi uuu t m, Bivimgii, 
H*fUM Bid9frtH9nm, Imp^riad* ew< Mo, fte. 

FMafhia* in 50 varieties, including Spt€taAtHtJSh'z<i tUKff. Bit 
John Pattttf^ iknatijbliat ftinei 0/ Onrngt^ Psorf ^ Smg/kmd, 
rorotwi*, fte. 

CAfysaaMsfintlRs.—A fbll aMorf moit of oSlhe beat standard UOii 
in the country. Of the new Dwarf and Daisy varieties wc bate 
every thing new and rtm^ inchHtiiig 3D of the very beat aorle. 

Verbenas,— A iiplendid collection of 90 varieties including Hovey** 
New Seedling. 

Stmwbertitt.^AH Ihe beM varieties ImMHng th« Ila«e oevCift- 
chinati sorts, one of which took the $fOO premTum. 

Hedge Plaatj.— Dnekihonis, Privet, Red Cedar and On^ Orange. 

Seedling Slsdb&^Nurserymen and oihtre ean be M{W ie d wMk 
Apple, Pear, Fl>ench Quince, Mehaleb, Doueefn, and IVnadisesfoeta 
by giving us notice in due time. Tlte^Wlisthe beet tone to sh^ 
trees 10 the South and West. 

Our Catalogues, with full descriptions and prieet, trOI be 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter itatt^ 
800 miles and three stamps if over that distance. 

Sept. l-8t. TBORP, SMITH, HANCHETT ft Ca 

THE CULTIVATOR 

St ^iHHSMif en ns^na ^f seen mengt, eit ^Isany, rf* X<^ ey 
LmtEft TtrCKER, ]>BOPlimOB. 

•1 por Amt-^ OftpiMiiv f ^U fer tia 

C^ All ealMeriiiliaM 46 eanmMnte ulili «* tUmm, fl* |M. 
No.,) and to be r aip nr Amnjet% . . 

AnirsBTlsEMXKf^— The dwrge fix Advertiseawnto te §1 ^It 
♦ lilies, fbr eadi iisMrikii. We' ' '- ' — """^ ' " 
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OUtoMTj of Pro£ Norton. 

MuroBTCFRH never come tlngl;. We bad scarcelj 
bM dovn oar saddened pen, tnd cast mi earneat look 
Into the already darkened fatare, wben aootber. In tbe 
bloom of1iiBiuaturit;,wa«c*11ed hence. C^mly, peace- 
nuiy, trnitingly, be haspBsaed to the land of Me (kitb, 
to tbe home of tbe biwt, leaving regret to border the 
pathway be had trod, and tears to mter [a vain the hopes 
whtcb big nsefalMM bad awakened. Prof. Norio* is 
dead, aged only thirty. 

^ Tina the Gods lore, die yaBDC, 
EkU Uicy wkoM bewu >rc dry 

The live* of tbe tmly great are always instmcUve, and 
conid we read tbem rightly, would teach ut oaerul les- 
•ODS, both in the nbliine results which attend their labors 
and in the mode by wblcb their greatnen has been at- 
tained. While one whose talents and accomplisbmcDts 
bare dlstlogulibed him among the wise menandacbolars 
of hU day Uvea, we admire only tbe proofs of bis genius 
and ability; bot when such an one is removed ft'om our 
midst, we natarally Inquire into the elements of his 
power. It is tn this way that, when one is dead, be yet 
Bpeaketh — speaks, not only In word and in deed, but fn 
tbe more sIleEt operations of the mind, wbich are mark. 
ed In tbe snccenive grades ofcnltiire by wbkh one rises 



Deeply as we deplore the lo« of the most practical 
•gricnltoial writer and thioker of tbe preseot time-~oue 
from wbence thehrmingcommnnityeipectedmaebgand 
whose efforta promised more permanently benefleial re- 
nltfl tbati those of any otber man, we shall find that bis 
Hfe, thongb short, is flill of instmctton and replete with 
Intereet. 

From bis yootb, Hr. NoBiox had beeii more or leas 
CODverauit with tbe practice (^ agrlealtnre, and as is 
OBtumlly the case with an inquiring mind, the apparent 
lack of Bjitem, and rninona waste often seen, led to 
Qionght and luvestigatioQ. After having pnrsned tbe 
atady of 4^mlstry with tbe ablest profeanors in this 
Mnatry, be vidted Europe, In the summer of ISM, for 
the parpoae of pursuing his stadles tkrlber than coald 
be done bere, and also to extend his obeervatlons. Xr, 
HoKTON accompanied Prof Jobkstoh on a tour through 
Scotland, tbe remits of whidi appeared in his letter* 
pnbliahed in this Jonnial. These lettets, which were con- 
thnied regularly durii^ his absence, were his Qrst Intro- 
faotloa to tbe public as a writer, and eslablisbed his re- 
putation u s cueftil obserrer, ■ close reasmer, and % 



sound thinker. During hit stAy in Scotland he er^oyed 
the closet Intimacy with. Prof Jobhbtoh, and pursued 
his studies under his direction at the Lsboratory of the 
Ag. Chemical AsioclatloD. Tbe analyses fornlshed by 
him from time to time, show tbe accuracy of bis mind 
■nd his superior Industry, and his notes on Prof. Johx- 
stoh's lectures are valuable abstracts, forming almost a 
complete text book of Agrtcultural Science. AH his 
commankatlons to Thb CuLiiVAToa are of permanent 
value, and show tbe ooodltioQ of Ag, Science In Scot- 
land at that time. 

In Ibo tall of IMS, he made a tour on tbe Continent, 
for the purpose of virillng some of tbe most celebrated 
laboralories, and bis letCen were fta' a timediaoonttDiiad. 
Shortly after, be returned to this conntry, when be i«- 
ceived an appointment to a professorship of chemistry, 
as applied to agricuHnre, which had been created at Tale 
College. Mr. Noktom wished to perfect blmseir In chem* 
Istry before entering opon his duties as Profbasor, and 
with this in view be sailed again for Europe in the fall of 
184G. Ilero we notice a prominent charactertslic of 
Pref. NoBToH. There was nothing of pretension in bla 
natnre — be was anwilllng to assume a reaponsllnlity till 
be felt himself fnlly equal to it. Instead of being Tain 
of the honor thus early beBtowed on him, he goes man- 
fully and earnestly to work to lay, deep and strong, the 
fbundatioos of a sclenoe, of which the first rudiments 
were scarcely known. 

IntheyearlSM, a preminm of fifty sovereigns ($250) 
was offered by tbe Btghlaod and Agricultural Soctet; 
of Scotland, for the beitanalytisof theoat. The chemi- 
cal constituents and the physiology of the growth of this 
plant, were little known, and a scientlllc analytis had 
never been attempted. Hr. Noetoh, stilt a sindeut In 
the laboratory, and in competition with several learned 
chemists, obtained tbis premium. Thlsismoreremarki^ 
ble nrom the fact that he was an American, and unknown 

the scientific world. Tbe article contains thirty-nlna 
tables, showing the composition of the different parts of 
le oat, and at several stages of Its growth, and displays 
vast amount of researeh and an untiring industry. In 
the conclusion of the article, Hr. NoRron remarks — " I 
may be permitted to say, that the extent of this investl. 
gallon, and the many points which I have tweo compelled 

leave undetermined or doubtful, after eighteen mouths 
of constant labor, most convince those who entertain 
false Ideas of tbe time and patience necessary for chemi- 
cal researches of this kind, that they have erred in sup* 
poriiw tbe obemltt aUe to do In a Ibw dayi ta weeka^ 
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what can only be effected by the labor and study of many 
Bnccessive years." 

How strangely does this langnage of a snocessful 
BciRlar contrast with the assertions of later, not to say 
riper chemists, who arrive at the most profound conclu- 
sions with an astonishing facility, and, in advance of pub. 
lie opinion, award to themselves the highest eulogiums. 

During his stay in Europe Mr. Norton studied with 
Prof. Mtjlohb at Utrecht, Holland, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of his day. His letters from 
Holland are admirable pictures of the rural aspect of the 
eonntry. Upon his return to this country in the fall of 
1847, be entered npon his duties at Yale. Though at- 
tendance on the lectures in his department was voluntary, 
and corapantively little attention had been paid to Agri- 
cultural Chemistry by the young men in our colleges, he 
toon gathered a class of stndenta, which was gradually 
increasing to the time of his death. His laboratory was, 
in fact, the only place in this country where the princi- 
ples of science as applied to agriculture, were thorough- 
ly taught. 

The cares of his professorship were not his exclusive 
occupation. A treatise on Scientific Agriculture, which 
was written as a Prize Essay, and took a premium of one 
hundred dollars, offered by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
and was subsequently published as a text boolc for schools^ 
was prepared by him in 1850. This little work embodies 
all the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science, 
so far as well established, and has been widely circulated. 

Prof. NosTOH also wrote an appendix to Stephens' 
Book of the Farm, together with notes, such as to adapt 
it to this country. In the Cultivator for January, 1850, 
Prof. Norton commenced a series of letters, which were 
continued without inteiTuption till his sickness. Those 
communications were of such a practical nature, and so 
well adapted to the wants of farmers, that they consti- 
tuted one of the chief attractions of the Cultivator. His 
riews of scientific farming were not of that ultra, radical 
sort that empirics love so well to dwell upon, but rather 
the more rational and common sense ideas, vxhich a 
knowledge of the real condition of our farmers and their 
interests, combined with sound discipline of mind, would 
naturally form. If his style lacked ornament, it was 
because the frame work he had to build was too vast a 
structure to admit of decoration — if he rarely called 
imagination to his aid, it was because he was too intent 
upon the stern realities of things — if he seldom manifested 
any great enthusiasm, it was because he was conscious of 
having only entered on a work whose triumphs still lay 
in the unexplored future. Thoughtfully, carefully, steadi- 
ly he was laying the foundation on which, in after years, 
he might rear as proud a monument as science ever wrote 
her name upon. Agriculture in this country had much 
to hope for in his efforts; for he bent the undivided ener- 
gies of his mind to its advancement. His whole soul 
was in the work — ^hc had the confidence of every one, 
and with no other person could the interests of our rural 
population be so safely entrusted as with Prof. Norton. 
Upon whom will his mantle fall? Who will arise to guide 
through the shoals and quicksands of reckless imposture, 
the noble ship of American industry? 

We have not space enough to speak of particular ar- 



ticles of Prof. Norton's, nor to notice the many address- 
es which bo delivered at intervals before Agricultural 
Societies and the community generally. Suffice it to 
say, that everything he wrote, and everything he said, 
was marked by the same uniform prudence, the same 
careful judgment, which characterises the man. He was 
never led into error — never ran head-long into chimeras 
and fanaticism, and so was never obliged to retract 
what he had said, or retire from positions he had taken. 

When the project of the University of Albany was 
broached in 1851, Prof. Norton entered warmly into the 
plan. He had felt deeply the need of such aninstitaUoD, 
and knew the obstacles which lay in the way of the sia- 
dents of Agriculture and the Natural Sciences. He ad- 
vocated it as the best means of securing a permanent 
basis to our Agricultural Interests, and forming a nucJeua 
for science in this country. The lectures^ which he de- 
livered in the winter of 1851-52, before a class which was 
gathered in Albany, were j>opular and iDstructiye. He 
had a rare faculty of expressing in plain language his 
thoughts on the most abstruse subjects^ and also of hold- 
ing the attention of an audience to his theme. The 
severe labor, attendant on delivering courses of lectures 
at New Haven and at the University of Albany, ma> 
terially impaired his health, and before the close of his 
lectures, he was obliged to leave for a warmer climate. 
Strong hopes were entertained, at first, of bis recoTfty, 
but Providence had otherwise ordered. After his return 
to the north, he sank slowly to his end. Though con- 
scious that he must leave a world which was just open- 
ing to his ambition, and a circle of friends who fully ap- 
preciated his worth, he was cheered on by that christian 
hope which had been his guide and solace during life. 
The exchange of wi^rlds is for him a happy one, bat bis 
loss will cast a shadow on many a heart. 

His character was in the highest degree estimable, and 
his virtues were of that quiet, unobtrusive nature, which 
steal so readily into the affections of every one. He was 
eminently fitted to grace the social circle, and his pleasing, 
artless manner^ winning address, and animated style of 
conversation, made his society peculiarly desirable. 

The personal friends of Prof. Norton mourn one who 
was endeared to them by the closest intimacy, — ^the 
scientific world, one of their brightest lights, and the 
readers of the Cultivator, a most valued correspondent. 
Thus in the space of five short weeks, have we been 
called to write the obituaries of the two most prominent 
Horticultural and Agricultural writers of the day, men 
whose places cannot well be fiJled, and whose memories 
will long be cherished by every lover of his country. 

*»* 

High Price of Winter Pnabs. — ^Robert Thompson 
states in the Journal of the London Horticultural Sochiy, 
that in January the scarcity of vrinter pears is such, that 
Jersey Cbaumontels [an old but good pear] make their 
appearance, imported at the high price of not nnfrequcnt- 
ly five pounds per hundred. This is more than twenty- 
four dollars— or about twenty-flve cents each by the 
hundred. Would not an acre or two of winter pears 
afibrd some profit, if rightly managed? If four speci- 
mens sell for a dollar at midwinter, what would fina 
' Baster Benrres bring at the opening of q»ring? 
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It is gratifyiDg to obeerre the continued improvement 
in the value and utility of our State Fairs. Instead of 
forming mere shows for the attraction of idle curiosity, 
they are yearly becoming more useful as disseminators 
of valuable knowledge. Instead of being mere carnivals, 
they are assuming a high rank as schools of rural art. 
In accordance with this improvement, less attention than 
Ibrmerly is given to show in preparation, and more to 
convenience and order. When we look back some years, 
and compare our present with former fairs, we cannot 
avoid a strong feeling of gratification at the general ad- 
vancement which has been made, both in the general 
plan, and in the details of management. When we re- 
member the great and multifarious machinery which 
must be set in motion for conducting the business of a 
single annual exhibition, the many thousands of objects 
to be entered, labelled, and arranged, and the many ten 
thousands of persons admitlkd to view them, a feeling 
of admiration, rather than of censure, should be the re- 
sult. So long as those who visit them regard the aquisi- 
lion of the vast amount of knowledge they furnish as 
their chief attraction and value, little dissatisfaction will 
be felt when they do not happen to receive premiums ; 
and remembering that when many ride the same horse, 
all cannot be foremost, they Will derive a high degree of 
pleasure in so easily availing themselves of the superior 
Improvementa which others have made. 

The grounds at Utica were unusually spacious and 
commodious. About fifty acres of very smooth land 
bad been enclosed, and ample room thus affbrdedfor the 
general distribution of the vast crowd. With one ex- 
ception, the halls for exhibition were broad tents, which 
answered the purpose of both convenience aud economy. 
A free use of the water cart prevented the annoyance of 
dust, and contributed much to the comforts of the spec- 
tators. 

The exhibition of Cattle was large. There were 147 
entries and about 660 animals upon the grounds. A dis- 
tinguishing feature was the large display of Devons, 
among which there were so many beautiful animals, that 
it is quite out of the question to point out those which 
pleased us the best. We well remember when but a few 
years since, the only exhibition of this breed consisted 
of the herds of but one or two exhibitors — ^now, large 
numbers were sent firom nearly every portion of the 
state. The Durhams were less numerous, but ftirnished 
some very fine animals. S. P. Chapman's celebrated 
bull *' Halton,'' was a general fkvorite. Several other 
fine animals were observed in the herds of J. H. Sher- 
wood, Wm. A. Brown, W. Bullock, and others. Of 
Herefords, fine animals were exhibited by W. H. Sotham, 
of Geneseo, and Erastus Corning, Jr., of Albany. A very 
interesting herd of grade Herefords, bred from the stock 
of Wm. H. Sotham, consisting of about fifty head, was 
exhibited by George Clark, of Ots^o county. They 
comprised cows, calves, heifers, steers and working oxen, 
and were in ordinary condition, having never been pam- 
pered nor highly fed. Of Ayrshires, E. P. Prentkse, of 
Albany, J. C. Tiffany, of Coxsackie. and James Bro- 
die, of Ellisburgh, were the princiiial exhibitors. A 



yearling bull, belonging to the latter gentlemen, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention on account of his fine form, 
appearing, as a by-stander remarked, ''a.s if he had 
been turned in a lathe." The forty head of Kentucky 
cattle, grade Durhams, from John W. Taylor were also an 
interesting exhibition. A large collection of nat I ve work- 
ing oxen were on the grounds, among which we observed 
ten very fine yoke ft'om James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
fifteen yoke from George Sheldon, of Conquest, Cayuga 
county, and about forty yoke from different individuals 
in the town of liew-Hartford. The native red three- 
year steers of H P. Potter, exceeded in symmetrical 
form any animals of this kind we had seen. 

There were 289 entries of Horses. The finest thorough- 
bred stallion was admitted to be J. B. Burnet's old horse 
*^ Consternation'' — ^there was also a beautiful two year 
colt tcom this horse, about two years old. '* Gen. Giffbrd," 
and a colt of his stock owned by Ohas. W. Ingorsoll of 
Lodi, Seneca county, were among the best Morgan hoi*se8. 

The exhibition of Sheep was good. There was a fine 
exhibition of long wools, and some excellent French 
Kerinos. A ram of the latter breed, owned by J. D. 
Patterson of Chautauque county, was a monster. We 
had the curiosity to measure him, and although a hand- 
some, well-proportioned animal, his head was found to 
be a foot long, his horns each over four inches in breadth, 
and from the tip of his nose to the beginning of his tail, 
full six feet. The wool was observed to be quite fine, 
more so than usual on animals of this class. He is said 
to have sheared about thirty pounds, and to require less 
food for the wool yielded, than common sheep. Wheth- 
er the strength, and the consequent difficulty of hand- 
ling sheep of such size, would be a serious objection to 
their general introduction, farmers can best judge for 
themselves. 

The Swine were not numerous but contained some fine 
animals. 

The Poultry afforded quite an interesting display to 
fowl'amatturt. They were so numerous that their cages 
occupied the four sides of a large barn situated within 
the enclosure, and around which a temporary veranda 
was built for their protection from the weather. The 
largest exhibitor was D. P. Newell, of Rochester, who 
took a large share of the premiums. There were many 
beautiful specimens from other individuals. 

There was a good display of Agricultural Implements. 
A greater number of reapers and mowers were on the 
ground than at any previous fair, and they included most 
of .those which were tK'ied last summer at Greneva. J. Ra» 
palje, of Rochester, presented the largest collection of 
plows, harrows, straw-cutters, and other implements. 
Emery U Co., of Albany, exhibited an improvement in 
Hovcy's straw-cutter, which is now probably the best 
ptraw-cutter with knives on a cylinder. The knives being 
thinner (and stiffened by a twist) are more easily sharp- 
ened ; being set without any central cylinder, they are 
within smaller compass; and, diverging considera- 
bly, never become clogged; while the same work is 
done with a less costly machine. This straw-cutter 
was found to work with great ease. It is admirably 
adapted to cutting hay and straw, but not corn-stalks. 
I A porUble cider-mill^ exhibited by D. F. PhUlips, of 
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Ashlftnd, Ohio, wsr remarkable for its compact form, 
neatness, and efficiency. 

The exhibition in Dairy Hall, although not large, fer- 
nished many excellent productions. The two large cheese 
of J. Williams, Rome, weighing over 500 lbs. each, at- 
tracted much attention, and the committee for their ex- 
amination stated that they were of the highest qnality, being 
fblly eqnal in this respect to any of the smaller cheeses. 
We observed in the same tent, besides a large collection of 
grains and seeds, a handsomely arranged collection of 
English grains from Gharlwood & Co., of London, and a 
neat case of the varieties of Indian GomfVomR. L. Colt, 
of Patterson, IVew- Jersey. 

A large portion of the contents of Mechanic's Hall 
consisted of the ttovea. If these do not soon reach per- 
fection, it will not perhaps be for a want of ingenuity and 
numbers in their manufactures. We observed that most 
of them, and including some of the neatest specimens, 
were new .inventions, being marked with the year 1862. 

Manufacturer's Hall contained as usual a very large 
miscellaneous collection, including many brilliant speci- 
mens of skill, of which our present limits forbid an enu- 
meration. 

The exhibition of vegetables was the best that has ever 
been made at a State Fair. The tables in the tent devo- 
ted to them, were literally piled to their utmost capacity, 
with a profusely rich collection of every thing the kitch- 
en garden produces, of uncommonly fine and large 
growth. Among many contributors, we observed more 
particularly the names of H. G. Dickerson of Lyons, 
and "S. Culver of Arcadia, both in Wayne county, at- 
tached to very fine specimens. 

Floral Hall, as usual, formed a very interesting part 
of the exhibition. The large tent, 140 long, and nearly 
100 wide, devoted to fVuft and flowers, was arranged in- 
ternally with a simple view to the convenience of exhibi- 
tors, and the accommodation of spectators, with no cost- 
ly expenditure for the sake of show — contrasting most 
fkvorably in this respect, with the arrangements in some 
former years. In the present instance the outer portion 
of the tent was left entirely open for the free passage of 
the multitude, the fruits and flowers occupying the cen- 
tral part, and thus in a great measure obviating the 
squeezing and '* boring with elbow-points," always re- 
sulting from a confined passage. 

Among the contents of Floral Hall, the collections of 
pears exceeded any thing of the kind in former years. 
Hovey & Co. of Boston, presented 104 varieties, and 
Ellwanger & Barry 180 varieties. *Both of these con- 
tained some sorts of great rarity. Henry Vail, of 
Troy, exhibited 70 varieties, the largest amateur collec- 
tion. J. Morse of Cayuga, presented 60 sorts, and T. 
C. Maxwell & Co., of Geneva, C. Reagles, of Schenec- 
tady, Thorp Sc Co., of Syracuse, and A. Frost & Co., 
of Rochester, about 80 to 40 sorts each. As indicative 
of those varieties most generally held in high estimation, 
we name the following, which were found to a greater or 
less extent in all these collections:— Bartlatt, Belle Lu- 
crative, Dix, Autumn Paradise, Flemish Beauty, Bosc, 
Gray and White Doyenne, Doyenne Boussock, Diel, ITr- 
baniste, Onondaga, Louise Bonue of Jersey, Seckel, 
Olont Morceau, Stevens' Genesee, Gansel's Bergamont, 



Fulton, Passe Colmar, and Wioter KeUs. Apples were 
in fewer numbers than usual — the largest collections were 
60 sorts from Ellwanger & Barry, 82 from J. J. Thomas, 
50 A'om J. Morse, and lesser quantities A*om a few others. 
Some fine specimens of the Hawley were exhibited by 
James H. Watts, of Rochester. 

The show of peaches was very meagre, the crop 
through most parts of the state having proved a failure* 
The only fine specimens that attracted much attention 
were from J. Morse, of Cayuga, and H. G. DickersoD, 
of Lyons— the former presenting about 80 sorts— and 
some very fine Early Crawfords were observed In the 
collection of the latter. Many beautiftil dishes of plums 
were contributed by citizens of Utica, which appears to 
be an admirable locality for this fmit, the trees beiBg 
heavily loaded with their crops. The laiigest exhibition 
of plums was nearly 40 varieties, from C. Reagles, of 
Schenectady. 

The finest gn^>es were those from H. L. Suydam, of 
Geneva. Bunches of Black St. Peters weighed three 
pounds, and of Zinflndel, over two and a half pounds* 
These were raised in a small ** celd bouse," of very sim- 
pie construction, on the sunny side of his carriage bouse, 
and which he manages entirely with his own hands, dur- 
ing the few minutes each day, of leisure from busi- 
ness. He ascribes his great success to the free nse of 
soap soads as a watering to his inner border, which is en- 
tirely suspended as soon as ripening oommeneea, and a 
high heat given at the same time, ranging often as high 
as 115° Fah. Fine specimens of grapes were also exhibit- 
ed by S. H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, J. Greig, 
of Canandaigua, A. Frost & Co., of Rochester, and H. 
Vail, of Troy. 

Among the Flowkrs were some fine Dahlias, Yerbe- 
nas, and Fuchsias, which constituted the chief portion of 
the exhibition. Most of the greenhouse plants weie con 
tributed by the nurserymen of Rochester and Syracose 

On the last day of the Fair, several thousands assem* 
bled under a broad tent, to hear the annual addressfrom 
Horatio Sctmoub, of Utica. It was able, interesting, 
and occasionally eloquent. It was devoted chiefly to the 
importance to fhrmers of tpell directed application of 
knowledge and of physical means, and urged with great 
force, the indispensible necessity of exertion, energy, and 
enterprise in the cultivators of the soil, if they would 
keep pace with the advancement of the present day, and 
the competition with which internal and foreign eommerot 
is surrounding them. 

»•> • 

Com Coring. 

Eds. Ccltivatob— In the JulyKo. I sees call for ex- 
periments in com raising, 8tc. I tiill state for the bene- 
fit of your correspondent, H. W., of Ira, N. T., and 
others who wish to get the most sound corn, without re* 
gard to the stalks for fodder. Last year the season was 
short at both ends for the com crop, being wet and cold 
in the spring, and frost early in the fall, and many of the 
farmers in my neighborhood had notone-half of a crop of 
sound com. 

I planted some four acres on high land descending to 
the south and east ; there was a strip across the piece, 
8omo two rods wide, too wet for com in a wet sessoa; 
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when my corn wm fit to cut up at the root, tliere 
was some twelve or fourteen rowi acroos the piece, that 
to appeManee had not a sound ear of corn. I left thoie 
standing till the com cut by the root was cured sulB* 
deatly to busk. I then cut the standing rows at the 
ground, and carried it in for husking^ contrary to my 
expectation, the fourteen rows were as sound as any por- 
tion of the crop, and ready for cribbing uj^— while that 
cut by the root before any frost, I had to spread to dry 
before I could put it in crib safely. From my ezperi- 
menta, I conclude that we may get more sound com, 
when the crop is late, by letting it stand and cure in the 
hill, but the fodder is not of much value. My com was 
cut up the 25th and 26th of September, and drawed in 
for husking the 18th and 20th of October ^ had an ave- 
rage crop for my vicinity, of 26 bushels of sound shel- 
led com, to the acre. B. H. M. Morris, OUego co., 
M F., July 20, 1852. 
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mM Vermont Btata Fair. 



The second exhibition of the Vermont State Agricul- 
tural Society was held at Rutland on the Ist, 2d, and 8d 
of September. When a year ago the first impromptu 
gathering of Vermont farmers was announced, its suc- 
cess was considered quite problematical. There have 
been for a long time many intelligent and enterprising 
fltrmers in the Green Mountain State, but the interest in 
improved culture had not become general enough to Jus- 
tify any competition with the older states. The fanners 
felt too much pride to throw open to the gaxe of an 
emulous brotherhood the products of their hills and val- 
leys, and their mechanical skill, when aware that they 
must fall below the standard of states less rich in natural 
resources. This feeling has been so far overcome — thanks 
to the well-timed efforts of far>seeing and ambitious men 
that a State Agricultural Society has been formed, and 
without the incitement of premiums or the hope of reward , 
the farmers came, strong in numbers, and stronger still 
in purpose, to their fkir. The result was gralifjrlDg in 
the extreme, and none expressed so much surprise at the 
character of the exhibition as Vermonters themselves. 
Their mountains had interposed a barrier to their ac- 
quaintance, and now, when their railroads bad brought 
them around these tree-crowned summits, and together 
in generous rivalry, they seemed agreeably disappointed 
in each other's prosperity. 

The display of Agricultural Tmplements and the pro- 
ducts of mechanic art, was quite limited ; yet on the 
whole creditable. Manufkcturers from other states were 
well represented. The Bndless Chain Horse Power of 
H. L. Embrt of Albany, N. T., and the Mower and 
Reaper of J. H. Manht, of Illinois, attracted considera- 
ble attention. 

One of the most interesting displays was that of iron 
ore, manganese, fire clay, &c., by the Brandon Iron Co., 
together with specimens of manufactured articles, which 
reflect credit on the taste and skill of the gentlemen con- 
cerned. The same company exhibited a specimen of 
fossil wood, called lignite, which is at present exciting 
considerable interest in the scientific world. A bed of 
this lignite has been discovered, which has been excava- 
ted to the depth of eighty feet, without finding its bot- 



tom, and ranning in spurs to the sur&ce of the ground. 
It is Qsed successfully as Aiel in driving an engine, burn* 
ing freely, though leaving a Urge proportion of ash for 
its bulk. 

Fine samples of Bint and other ware were shown by 
the Bennington Co*, which In point of finish, variety, and 
beauty of form, cannot be outdone. 

The show of flowers, drawings, paintingSi and needle 
work, though lacking in variety, displayed much taste and 
proves that experience only is needed to make Vermont 
equal to her sister states in this department of fine arts. 

It was easy to see that the farmers prided themselves 
most on the superiority of their horses and sheep. The 
horses formed the great centre of attraction, and, we 
think, tVilly deserved the praise so freely lavished on them . 
We have never seen better horses, whether speed, bot- 
tom , action, or beauty, be regarded. As the well-trained 
and high spirited animals moved round the track, we 
were inclined to decide in favor of each successive com- 
petitor for the good will of the admiring crowd. 

After the speech of Mr. Sewaed on Thursday, the 
fkmous Black Hawk, rode by Mr. David Hill, as vigor- 
ous and active as ever, followed by fifty or more of his 
colta. many of which compare favorably with their sire, 
and the Green Mountain Morgan, rode by Mr. Silas 
Hale, also supported by a numerous progeny, and other 
animals of the same breed, passed in procession twice round 
the course, forming the most splendid display of horses, 
probably ever witnessed in this country. On the after- 
noon of Friday, the fair was closed by the ceremony of 
crowning Black Hawk and the Green Mountain Morgan 
with wreaths of fiowers, which had been provided by the 
ladies. The animals wore their prizes with becoming 
dignity and pride, and as they moved off with their hoi^ 
on, the air rung with cheers for the two '* best horses in 
the world.*' The rivalry in displaying to the best ad- 
vantage the good points of horses is in itself well enough ; 
but we were puned to observe that jocfceyum was quite 
too prevalent among the young men. When they aban- 
don the ordinary vocations of the farm to train fcut 
horns f the sterling interests of agriculture will languish, 
»nd real progress be checked. 

The show of sheep was large, and fully sustains the 
high character which Vermont has borne for fine animals 
and snperior wool. Messrs. Jewett, Morse & Co., of 
Middlebury and Shelbura, and Messrs. A. L. and M. 
Bingham of Cornwall, were the principal exhibitors of 
French Merinos. These gentlemen are deserving ofgreaX 
credit for their efforts to introduce these excellent sheep, 
and we learn that extendve sales were made at remunera- 
ting prices. Silesian sheep were shown by Mr. Campbell 
of Westminster— certainly a valuable stock, bearing fine 
wool and in large quantity. Spanish sheep were shown 
by Mr. Hammond of Middlebury, Mr. Pettibone of Man- 
chester, and others. 

There were improved cattle, poultry, and swine, on 
exhibition, but we did not learn the names of their own- 
ers, nor can we speak particularly of their merits. 

The address of Hon. Wm. H. SxwAan,of New-Tork, 
is worthy of special notice, as the prominent ideas em- 
bodied in it, are such as commend themselves to the at- 
tenti<Hi of every intelligent fhrmer. 
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After alladlDg to the early hbtory of Vermont; ita 
natural advantages and the proofs of her indastry and 
prosperity around him, he said, to improve agriculture 
Is wise; for as is the culture of the fields and flocks In 
any community, so is always the culture of the men and 
women by whom it is bestowed. He considered it essen- 
tial that the business of the farmer should be made more 
lucrative. It was equally necessary in farming as in 
other pursuits, to substitute mechanical power for human 
labor. A constant and uniform relation must always be 
maintained between the state of agriculture, and indeed 
of society, and the cotemporaneous state of invention in 
the arts. He alluded to the comparative condition of 
American industry as exhibited at the World's Fair, and 
argued the necessity of increajied attention to manufac- 
turing interests. If farnoers would distinguish the genera- 
tion to which they belong, they must have a wiser and 
more enlightened system of agriculture. This prevail- 
ing indifference to agricultural science cannot be suffered 
to continue. Other nations are busy in improving their 
systems of agriculture, and will continue to improve, and 
and we must not neglect to follow, or still better, take 
the lead. There is no lack of schools or professors adapt- 
ed and qualified for advancing agriculture. The greatest 
want is that of pupils. No one wbhes to study l^p^icul- 
ture — ^the farmers' sons are adverse to it generally. They 
do not intend to pursue the calling — ^tbe prejudice against 
farming is hereditary. The farmer himself is not con- 
tent with his occupation, nor his wife any nsoreso. They 
regard it as an humble, laborious, toilsome one ; they fret 
about its privations and hardships and thus unconsciously 
create a disgust for it in their children's minds. 

" The prejudice, however, must be expelled from the 
farmer's fireside: and tlte farmer and his wife must do 
this themselves- It is as true in Uiis case as in the mora 
practical one which the rustic poet had in view: — 

" The wife too, must htisbaml, as well cs the irnn, 
Or farewell liiy huiHiMitidry, do what tlioa eaii." 

Let them remember that in well constituted and high- 
ly advanced society like ours, intellectual cultivation re- 
lieves men from labor, but it does not at all exempt them 
from the practice of industry j on the contrary, it obliges 
the universal exercise of industry; and that notwith* 
standing the current use of the figures of speech, '^ wea- 
ried limbs, sweating brows, hardened sinews, and rough 
and blackened hands," there is no avocation In our conn- 
try that rewards so liberally with health, wealth and 
honor, a given application of well-directed industry, as 
does that of the fanner. If he is surpassed by persons 
in other pursuits, it is not because their avocations are 
preferable to his own, but because, while he has neglect- 
ed education and training, they took care to secure both. 

When these convictions shall have entered the Hirm 
house, its rcspectabih'ty and dignity will be confessed. 
Its occupants will regard their dwellings and grounds not 
as scenes of irksome and humiliating labor, but as their 
own permanent home, and the homestead of their child- 
ren and their posterity. Affections unknown before, and 
new-born emulation will suggest motives to improvement, 
embellishment, refinement, with the introduction of use- 
ful and elegant studies and arts, which will render the 
paternal roof, as it ought to be, — attractive to the young, 
and the farmer's life harmonious with their tastes, and 
satisfactory to their ambition. Then the farmer's sons 
will desire and demand education as liberal as that now 
chiefly conferred on candidates for professional life, and 
will subject themselves to discipline, in acquiring the art 
of agriculture, as rigorous as that endured by those who 
apprentice themselves to other vocations." 

The speaker alluded to tho political power in the hands 



of farmers, and the importance of intelligence, wisdom 
and virtue to secure its right use. The ezpanrion of 
our country will, year by year, call for iocreaaed atteiK 
tion to the conservative interest. 

The addreas was listened to with marked atteulion, and 
cannot fail to do good. We trnst many returned to their 
homes impressed with a higher sense ef tlie dignity of 
their position, and higher aims for the future. 

Tlie Onion Ply— .^nfAomyta ceparvm. 

Ens. CuLTiTATOR — A short time since, in travelling 
through the county of Essex, particularly along the beau- 
tiful plains in the vicinity of the Au Sable river, I bad 
my attention repeatedly attracted to the aiekly and 
withered appearance of nearly all the fields of oniona, 
through which I passed ; upon inquiring the cause, I was 
invariably told that it was the effects of a worm, and that 
it was extremely doubtful if a single tuber, in a bealtb* 
ful state, would be obtained from a thousand plants. On 
raising the bulb from the earth, I had little difficulty in 
recognizing the larva of a Dipterous insect, and one of a 
species which, in England, and many other parte of En- 
rope, for the last lew yean, have almost entirely destroy* 
ed the onion crops, upon which so considerable an araouni 
of Ubor and experience, have been expended in their 
cultivation. To such a degree have their ravages ex- 
tended, that the husbandmen in those countries, have 
been driven to the necessity of giving up the cnlture of 
this important vegetable in des|>air, not having yet met 
with any efficient remedy for their destruction. 

Much uncertainty still seems to prevail among ento- 
mologists, respecting the peculiar liabits of this little de- 
predator, and we much fear that they will long continue 
to remain in ignorance, unless some intelligent and inter- 
ested individual, residing on the spot, and has daily ac- 
cess to the plants, establishes a series of practical obser- 
vations on their habits, and so traces them through their 
various stages of existence to the perfect fly. Until this 
is accomplished, and not till then, will we, with any de- 
gp-ee of certainty, be able to suggest any reasonable 
method for effectually removing them. If it be not done 
speedily, we greatly fear, — from a knowledge of the 
proHQc manner of their increase, — that they will, in the 
coiirse of but a few years s{>read all over the land, and 
almost, if not entirely, obliterate this highly useful vege- 
table from our gardens. 

Tliis insect depredator, will, I think, nndonbtedly 
prove to be the ^ntkontyim etparum of Meigen, or a 
species so closely jillied, as to differ but little from it, is 
any of its habits. It belongs to the second general divi- 
sion of the MuBcidUf that of the jSnthomyzidt*, whwk 
are composed of species all of which have greatly the 
appearance of common flies. 

The /arr« is about one-third of an inch in length, 
fleshy, and of a white color. It is of a conical form, 
with a smooth and shining surface, and entirely free from 
any external, superficial appendages. The incisions are 
finely granulate, and the lost and largest segment is ob- 
liquely truncated at its base, upon which is placed a sur- 
rounding border of eight small knobs, or projectii^ 
points. The insect deposits its eggs at the base of the 
plant, near the surface of the ground, which, io a few 
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days, become hatched; the larv» Immediately penctrat- 
iog between the leaves to the bulb, upon which it preys 
unseen; but the effects soon become visible, for the 
leaves turn yellow, Wl prostrate on the ground, and 
quickly wither away. In the course of about two weeks 
they arrive to maturity, and change to the pupa state, 
and in from fifteen to twenty days more come ont the 
perfect fly, fully prepared to accomplish their depreda- 
tions, by depositing their eggs upon the more healthy 
plants. As many as from one to five of the larv« are 
frequently to be met with on a single plant. 

The perfect Insect is about half the sixe of the common 
bouse fly, with a few thinly scattered hairs covering the 
aurfece of the body. It is of an ash grey color, the 
mal68 being distinguished by a series of dark stripes 
«pon the back. The head is marked wiUi a brownish 
apot upon its apex. The wings are exceedingly transpa- 
rent, exhibiting beautiful iridescent reflections from their 
aurfaces, and the shouWers of which are of an ochery- 
brown color, and the veins of a brownish yellow. 

This fly may not unfVequently be met with in the 
spring of the year, basking in the sunshine about the 
windows of the neighboring dwellings. And from the 
drcumstanoe of finding the larvae in the greatest profu- 
iioD, committbg their depredations in the middle and 
latter parts of August, we are inclined to believe that 
they pass through several generations in a season, and 
that it probably makes use of the seeds of the plant on 
which to deposit the egg for the larvts of the ensuing 
q)ring; if this be so, by steeping the seeds in brine, be- 
fore sowing, we should suppose would be the proper re- 
medy ; if otherwise, the process will not materially effect 
their germination. They appear to show a distinct pre- 
dilection for the white onion, in preference to that of any 
other color. 

This insect is exceedingly difllcult to destro]?* Strew- 
log the earth with ashes has proved of little avail ; pow- 
dered charcoal answers a much better purpose, and is the 
one most generally in use, but it should only be thrown 
over about two-thirds of the bed, so as to leave a portion 
of the pUints for them to resort to on being brought to 
the perfect state, and driven from their original resting 
place. When they have been converted to the larva 
state and commenced thtir depredations, these planU 
should be pulled up and consumed with flre. 

It has been recommended to prepare the beds as early 
In the spring as convenient, and suffer them to remain 
eight or ten days, for the noxious plants to vegetate, 
.then to cover them with straw to the depth of ten inches, 
And bum them over ; after which plant the seeds imme- 
diately. This process, it is stated, has proved perfectly 
successful in driving away the insects and procuring good 
crops, and in addition, has Aimished a capital top dress- 
ing to the soil. Onion beds prepared from the hearths 
npon which charcoal has been burned, have likewise been 
mentioned as producing the perfect vegetable entirely 
free from the attack of worms. 

Should this charcoal method here mentioned, be uni- 
versally adopted, we have little doubt but tliat this insect 
will in a short time become greatly reduced in numbers, 
and afford a much better chance for a more healthful 
crop of the onion plants hereafter. J . Eights. Albany y 
Sept. 1, 1862. 



Thom Bedgea. 

Ens. Cultivator— As our wood-landa are getting 
short of wood for fences, it is time for us to be looking 
out for something more durable. I have thought about 
thom hedges, and I may give your readers some infor- 
mation on the rearing and planting of these hedges. 

The seed is gathered from the thorn In autumn, and 
mixed up with dry earth j through the winter, (this Is 
the mafiner in Scotland,) and in the spring, they sow 
them broadcast in beds j the first year part of them come 
up and grow through the summer, when they are trans- 
planted in the spring in the nursery ; and for two sue 
ceeding years they still come in the beds. They then 
let them grow two or three years before they plant out 
into hedges, when the nurseryman puts them into bunch, 
es of one hundred each, and cuts Ihe small tops and roots 
off, and they are ready for planting. There are various 
ways, sometimes on level ground, but the common way 
is in ditches.* We will uke that way. Say the fence is 
to be made along side of a road— the men employed to 
lie provided with a spade, a shovel, and pick or mattock 
—the latter being necessary when the ground is hard 
and stony. The first thing to be done Is to set up two 
sticks, one at each end of the ditch; then set in two or 
three more in a straight line, and stretch the line along 
the sUkes; then with the shovel., (the shovel is such as 
those they call the Irish shovels, only a little larger, and 
the handle no longer than a spade handle,) the line be- 
ing stretched along the stakes, he turns his flicc to the 
road, and cuts along the line with his shovel, sloping 
back considerably; then turns back and cuts the other 
way, at about a foot (Vom the other line; next he cuts 
across the sod and turns it over, but keeps it back about 
four inches from the lip of the ditch, so that it forms an 
offset called the water table. They then shovel some of 
the best soil from where they took out the sod, and level 
it all off ready for the thorns. Then take a bunch of 
thorns and lay them on a level, with the roots into the 
ditch, with their tops scarcely out of the edge of the sod, 
so that they will not be hanging by the roots when the frost 
moulders away the earth. They are laid about three 
inches apart. This done, they shovel out of the bottom 
of the ditch on top of the thorns, until the ditch l>e two 
feet, and sometimes more, deep. They then clap all 
along the face of the ditch, to make it solid and compact. 
It is then finished with exception of the fence. The fence 
is made by driving stakes on the top of the ditch, four 
to the rod, and nailing on two boards, three or four 

inches broad. 

I have betn a long time in this country, and have had 
an opportunity of trying experiments, and I find that 
thorns from the old country do not thrive well here. 
Whether it is owing to the climate, or the snow lying so 
deep on them in the winter, I do not know. 

I am now about to make some inquiry among your 
many readers, as to how the thorn in this country would 
do. I have read your Cultivator several years, and I 
do not remember to have seen anything with respect to 
that, except the Osage Orange hedges, and that yet re- 
mains to be proved. Will you please inform, through 
the columns of the Cultivator, whether any one has 
made the experiment, and how they have succeeded, 
and how they were planted? Robert Sbtsll. Ifafli- 
mond, 8t. Lawrente Co,, N. K., May 6, 1862. 
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But* Asxicoltural Sooisty Fair. 
AwBxd of Pr«miiuiiS| TTtioai 1868. 

CATTLE. 
SHOBT-BoSRS^Bifib, thrct year* did. 

1. S. P. Chapman^ Clock ville, MadiaoD couuty, Halton, $30 

9. Wm. H. Bullock, Brthelem, Copson, Tram, and SK) 

3. Wm. H. Brown, Pelerboro', Madiwm county, Comet, 10 

3Vm fears old, 

1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y- Vane Tempest, 80 

d. VV^illiam Osborne, Wnlervilie, Oneida eoniiiy. Grand Duke,. 15 

3. William Rathbon, Springfield, Otsero coumy 10 

One year old. 

1. J. M. Sherwood, Aubnm, N. Y.^ Gen. Putnam, * 15 

S. M. D. Bailey, wampsviUe, MadwHi county, Grand Duke,. . . 10 

BuUeaif. 

1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y., La Fayette, 8 

8. Wm. Osborne, Jr., Walervjlle, Oneida county, Duke 

Cliarlea, Trans, and 3 

Commended. 

Wm. M. Bullock, bull calf, Comet, Trans. 

Shokt-hokas — CowSf three years old. 

1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn. Red Rose, 30 

a. S. P. Chapman, Clockville, Duchess, 80 

3. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Punsy, 10 

Two yean eld. 

1. S. P. Chapman. Clockville, Ruby 9d 20 

S. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Nymph ad, 15 

3. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, P. A. 2tl, 10 

One year old. • 

1. S. P. Chapman, Cl<»ckville, Hilpa 4ih, 15 

8. N. J. Becar, Smithtowu, L. L, 10 

Heifer taif. 

1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, B 

St. S. P. Chapman, Clockville, Rul>y 3d, Trans, and 3 

Commemdad. 
J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 3 year okl cow, Amina, vol. Trans. 
J. M. Sherwood, Aubuni, 3 year dd heifer, Punsy 5th, Trans. 
N. J. Becar, Sraithtown, L. L. heifer calf, Transactions. 

8. Merrimau, Oriskany, abort-horn heifer, 9 years old, Trans. 

Dkvoi«s — J3tiA< thfe» years old. 

1. L. H. Colby, Scipio, Cayuga, Champion, 30 

9. John Oliver, Sterling, Cayuga, 20 

3. S. M. Church, Yernuu Centre, Diamond, 10 

Two years old. 

1. J. H. Caswell, West Exeter, Osceola 20 

S. Marcus Zcah, Fulton, Schoharie county, 15 

3. John Muir, Sen., Madison county, 10 

One year old, 

1. W. P. and C. S. Wainrwhl, Riiiuebeck, May Boy, 16 

9. J. B. Tuckerman, Richfield, Young Major, 10 

3. Joseph H. Eastmaii, Oueid:i eouniy. 6 

"1. W. P. and C. S. Wainright, Rhinebeck. Keokuk, 8 

S. S. H. Colby, Scipio, Cayuga county, Valiam, Trans, and 3 

Cows^ three years old. 

1. John Freemyre, Fulton, Scholmrie county, 30 

2. W. P. Olid C. S. WaiiiriKliU Rhinebeck, 20 

3. John R. Chapman, Oneida Lake, 10 

Two years old. 

1. Wm. C. Reroii^ton, Sennett, Cayuga co., 20 

2. W. P. and C. S. Wainright, Rhinebeck, 15 

3. L. U. Colby, Scipio, Cayuga co.. 10 

One year old. 

1. R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Oi*ego co., * . . . . 15 

a. W. P. and C. S. Wainright, Rhinebeck, 10 

3. W. P. and C. 8. Wainright. Rhinebeck, 5 

Heifer caHf. 

1. R. H. Van Rensiselaer, Morris, Otsego county,. , 8 

8. J. M. Collins, Smyrna, Chenango co.. Trans, and 3 

Commended. 

Miles Vernon, Stafford, 1 cow, Trans. 

Samuel Baker, Edmeston, heifer, 9 yean old, Trans. 

R. H. Vaji Ren»elaer, Morris, 1 heifer, Trans. 

John Freemyre, Fulton, 1 calf, Trana. 

HsRBFoitns— JSuib, three years old. 

2. Gen. Roswell Harmon, Wheatland, SO 

Two years old. 

1. Erastus Coming, Jr., Albany, Cardinal V^isemnn, 90 

One year old. 

1 . Wra. H- Sotham, Livingston co.. Climax, . . . , 15 

2. L. F. Allen, Buffalo, Tulma, 10 

BuaCalf. 

1. Erastus Corning, Jr., Albany, 8 

8. L. F. Allen, BulTalo, Trans, and 3 

CowSf three years old. 

1. Wra. H. Sotham, Livingston co.. Pretty Maid, 30 

8. E. Coming, Albanv^ Victoria 2d, 90 

a Wm. IL Sotham, Livingston co., Rosv, 10 

Ttffo years oUL 

1. Wm. H. Sotham* Livingston co.. Twin, , 90 

2. E. Corning, Jr., Albany, Victoria 3d, 15 

3. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Bloomy, 10 

One year old. 

1 . Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Myirtle, 15 

3. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingstoii co., Dairy Maid, 5 

Heifer Calves. 

I. E. Coming, Jr., Albany, Perfection, 8 

Commended. 
George Clark, OtMgo co., herd of 50 head of cattle, different 
ages, Silver Medal. 



Atkshibs Bvijj9— Three years old. 
Extra Stock.— A bull, " Dandy," exhibited by J. C. Tiffany, Coa- 
sackie, Greene county, with no competitor in hia elaas, and havmg 
received the first prize ai Albany in 18M), the commiiice awonkd a 
Certifieate. 

Three years eld. 

1. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany co., Dnndee 9d, tSO 

One year eld. 

I. James Brodie, Jefferson coumy. Killbum,. 15 

9. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Dundee 3d, 10 

3. Anthohy Van Bargeii, Coxsnckjc, Greene comity, 5 

BvU Calf. 

1. E.P. Pirentiee, Ml. Hope, Dundee 4th,. 8 

9. J. C. Tiffany, Coxsackie, Repeal, Trans, and 1 

Cows J tkrve year* old. 
1. James Brodie, Adams, Jefferson co., Mary Gray, 30 

8. £. P. Prcjilice, Mt. Hope, AI bauy co., Jennie, W 

3. £. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany ea. Red Lady, 19 

Two yoars old. 
1. J. C. Tiffany, Coxsackie, Red Lady, 90 

OneyetiroUL 

1. E.P. Prentice,Ml. H<^ Kaiy 3d^ IS 

9i J C. Tiffany, Coxsackie, Greene CO., BeUc, 10 

Heifer Calves, 
1. E. P. Premice, Mt Hope, Albany co.. Red Lsdy 3d, 8 

9. K. P. Premice, Mt Hope, Albany ca, Dolly dd,. . IVaas. and 9 

GuADK-^owSj three yearsold. 

I. John Brown. Auburn, Durham cruM, Blossom, 30 

9. G»o. Clark, Springfield. Durham and Heref<Md, 80 

3. Geo. Clark, Springfiela, same as above, 10 

Two yearsold. 

1. J. C. Pool, Clinton, Oneida co., Devon and Native, 90 

9. Wro. R. MUIer, Oneida co., Durham and Native, 15 

3. Gains Butler, Clinton, Oneida co , Devon and Native,. • 10 

One year old. 

1. Craig Wadsworth, Geneseo, Livingston co lA 

9. Elon Shekiou, Semiett, Durham ukI Native, 10 

3. S. H. Chureh. Vernon, Dex'on and Natiiw, S 

Heifer Calf. 

1. Joseph H. Eastman, Marshall, Devon and Native, ^ 

9. Chaa. Masou, Vernon, Devon and Native, Trana. and * 

Commended. 
John Brown, Auburn, Durham cross, TraiK 

JVai»««s — Cow*. 

1. Elisha Williams, New Hartfonl, 3ft 

9. Joseph H. Eastman, Marshall, tt 

3. Charles Downer, New Hartford, Oneida co., 10 

Two yearsold. 

L Riehard M. Hunt, Kirkiand, 90 

9. E. H. Morgan, Marcy. Oneida CO., 15 

Heifirs. 
1. Seth Milter, New Hartford, 8 

WoKKIICO OXEIV. 

1^ Best 90 voke (county)— None awarded. 

9. ** S. M. Mason and others, New Hartford, 40 

1. " 10 yoke (town) J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, 3t» 

9. " £. Sheldon, Sennett, Cayuga co., 9r 

1. " single yoke, N. B. Wakemaii, Covert, Seneca, 2r 

9. ** Geo. Clark, Springfield, Otiego, 1^ 

3. " A. Ross, Preston, Chenango, ^ 

Commiended. 

Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, 1 yoke spayed working heifers, ' 

Tbbkb tbaxs old Stbsrs. 
1. Best 10 yoke (county) F. D. Biackstone Ic Co., N. Hartford,. . 9 

I. " single yoke, Hiram P. Potter, East Hamilton, V 

9. " E. Sheldon, Sennett, Cayuga,. If 

3> " Luther Comstock, Kirkland, Oneida. ' 

Highly Cotnmended. 

Simon Antiadell, Middlefield, Ouiego county, Trana. 

Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, Oneida comity, Trana. 

Luther ConustocK, Kirkland, Oneida comity, Trans. 

George Sheldon, Conqnest, CaynglRMMinty , Tkanti 

Two YxARs Old Stzjebs. 
1. Best 10 yok* (county) — None awarded. 

9. " James H. Sherid, New Hartford, If 

1. *' Single yoke, G. Sheldon. Cayuga comity ]t 



Trana. and ^ 



9. " Chas. Mason, Vernon, Oneida comity,. 

3. " Jolin W. WUliaras, WhUeslioro' «.«»..» 

1. " Boy's Trainii%, Henry Comstock, entered by L. Corn- 
stock, Silver Medal. 

Commended. 
M. Owen, West Winfield, 1 pairDur. calves, small Silver MedaL 

Onb ybab Old Stxbxs. 

1. Best single yoke, Daniel M. Brown. Brookfield, ...« f 

2. " Sam. H. Hammond, BrookdtM, Madison co , 

3. ** Wm. Robson, Westmoreland, Trans.aad * 

1. " Boy^s training, John Robson, (under 10,) Westmoreland, 

Oneida co., Sil ver MedaL 

Commended. 

George Claxk, Springfield, Otsego county, TraoaL 

Milch Cows.— CmsifMiuiMi. 

L Seth Miller, New Hurtftird, Oneida co., Trana. 

9. Ellas Thomas, Checkerville, Transi 

Fat CATTLB.~-JVN«r ysars oU. 

1. Crnlg Wadsworth, Geneseo, , 9S 

9. Chas. Wadsworth, Geneseo, IS 

Single Ox. 

1. Hiram P. Potter, East Hamilton, 4 years old, IS 

Cow^Fonr years Ud, 

1. E. Sheldon, Sennett, Cayuga CO., IS 

9. A. Roas, Pj^ton, Chenango co., 8 
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Htifkrt, 

1. JohnW Taylor. LiRM, Livingston CO., 10 

& H. K. Kellogg. Cllntoii, Oiieida CO., 5 

3. U. N.Carey, Marcy, Oneida CO., Traiw. 

CommendeiL 
J.W.Taylor, Lima, 40 head 3 years old Bteen,....,.».. TroiM. 

HORSE8. 

All Wobk— -5lit>l{i<NU, 4 yean vkt. 

1. Daniel North. Middlefield, " Giffbrd Morgan," 9» 

9. Tramsa D. Ijerick, Troy, " Yoang Norman,'* 90 

a Mark Gill, PKttfiekl, Otsego co., *• Highlander," 10 

4. J. D. Remingtoa, Sennen, " Young Blaek Hawk," Yonatt. 

Marumnd FoaU. 

1. Sanrael Baker, Edraetton, Otsego county, 30 

9« Horatio CiMtiSj^Clintoii, Oneida coniity, 90 

3. R. 8. Siaeey, Pompey, Onondaga county, 10 

4. EUas Thomas, Vobey, Oswego county, Youatt. 

Comtnttuuo, 

8. A. Oflbert, East Hamilton, '* YoangOiObrd Mpigan," Trans. 

John Rosevelt, Northampton, *' Black Hawk," Trans. 

EU Riidd, Ellisburgfa, " Yoi^ Mountain Morgan," . ...Trans. 

Truman Gone, Denmark. " Mack Biucher.". Tiaus. 

Ira Brayton, Fort Ann. "American Rajrle," Trans. 

John E. Tucker, Bu&lo, ** Young Defiance,'* Trans. 

Dmugkt StaUioms, 
1. Cornelius Scobie, Springport, " Interest,*' 30 

5. Charles Peek, Van Baren, " American MeSRenger,** ihoronrii 
bred, ....777. •■'• 90 

Commended, 
The thorough bred horse ** Consternation," owned by J. B. 
Burnet, Syracuse^ having heretofore received the first premium, 
is awarded a certificate by the judgea 

Three yeare aid Sb»moiu, 
I. Orin H. Pownell, Ttidgway, Orleans coujii)', 95 

9. John F. Hager, Verona, Oneida comity,. 19 

d. Ira Carrier, Fulton, Oawego county, 6 

4. Horace Wood, Deerfield, Oneida county,. Youatu 

JCofvs. 

1 . Obadiah Rowland, Owasco, Cayuga county, 95 

9. J. M. Gillett, Clyde, Wayne county^ 19 

5. F. A. 8pencer, WcstmoreUmd, Oneida county,. 6 

4. R. A. Avery, Vernon, Oneida county, ...Yonatt 

Staluoks~-1^oo fsort flid. 

L M.D. Burnet, Syracuse, Tiptoe, 15 

9. Barnes Davis, Vernon, Oneida county, 10 

3. R. IC RcBiinglaa, Sennctt, Young General Gidbrd, Youatt. 

JUorss. 

1. M. I<eyden, jr., De Witt, Otiondaga county, 19 

9. Obadiah Rowland, Owasco, Cayuga County,.... 10 

3. S. A. Gilbert, East Hamilton, .YouatL 

Cemnunded. 

1. Volkert Vcooman, Mohawk, Waxy Pope, Trans. 

fi. David W. Shaw, Gains, Orleans, Empire, Trans. 

3l Mrs. Matilda Hiobard, Syracuse, Honiblower, Trans. 

4. L. Tower, Oswego, Morgan Messenger, Trans. 

Stallions— Ons year old. 

1 Charles W. IngcrsoU, Lodi, 10 

S Wm. R. Kirby, Baiubridge, 5 

3. Calvin Shattnck, Mercy, Yooatt 

Matcicbs HofesBS— Camogv. 

1. Benjamin Ashby, Auburn, ... . 90 

^ Olney Goukt, Albion, Orleans, 15 

3. U. Oould, Albion, Orleans. 8 

Special, to H. B. Moore, Rochester, pair gray horsesi, 90 

C&mmeuded, 

1. D. 8. Forbes, Chaoianqoe county, .YouatL 

d. P. D. Livingston, Auburn,. f Trani. 

3l E. M. Parsons, Bocbe«er, Trans. 

4. Josiah Barber, Auburn, Trans. 

6. 8. White, Jr. New-Haven, Oswego coimty, Trans. 

4L Edward Dewey, Deerfield, Oneida comity, Trans. 

Draught. 

I. John Bryden, KlrUand, Oneida county, 90 

9. J. A. Holmes, Hastiiigs, 15 

8. Royer h, Aveiy, Paris, Oneida eo., f) 

4. JNathauiel 8. Wright, Vernon, Oneida county, .Yonatt 

Ttn pair Farm Jfforsee. 

1. Squire M. Mason and others. New-Hartford, 95 

Gektimge. 
1. M. O. Varuey, Prospect, Oneidn county, Dip. and 10 

9. L. R. Proctor, Hartwick, Otsego county, 8 

& Was. H. Hills, Rome, 6 

4. Jouailtaii Bliss, Floyd, YouatL 

Commended. 
Clark it Jcrolman, Whilesiown. Sorrel horse, 10 

Single Mares. 

1. W. V. Willoughby, Newport, Dip. and 10 

9l n B. Moore, Brighton, Monroe, 8 

3. Dnniel W. CurtiM, Canaon, 6 

4. J. Tuimer, t«chuyler, YouatL 

Commended. 
1. M. L«. Hungerfoid, Wateriown, Jeflferson county, . . . .Trans. 

9. Hortice Shepherd, New-IIarirord. Trans. 

ForHgn Horsee. 
Blood Stallion, £. Adams, Verireiuies*, Vl., Black Hawk, jr., Dip. 10 

AH Work. 
Best Stallliin, Silas Hale, South Royalton, Mass., Green Moun- 

. tain Morgan, Dip and 10 

Be^ Draught Stallion, John C. Willson, Guelpb, C. W., John 
lAfug, Dip. and 10 



Commended. 

Nawell Miner, 8imsbiu7, Coini., Morgan, Trans. 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, N. H., Gifford Morgan, Trans. 

JACKS AND MULES. 

Jaefcs— P. Ward, Owego, 30 

Males— H. H. Kellogg, Clinton, 90 

SHEEP. 
FAt 8nsx^~LoKO Wooled— Orer ttoo years. 

HuDgerfbrd ft Brodie, Adams, Jefferson ccimty, g 

Elias L. Barlow, Lagrange, 4 

Under tteo years. 

John MeDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, g 

John McDonatd, Warren, Herkimer county, 4 

MiDDLK W00LKD--09«r tWO ytOTS. 

John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, 6 

do do do do 4 

Cross Bbssd— Ocer tvpo years. 

Richard Gypson, Westmoreland, Oneida county, 

LoNo wooLKD BccK — Tito years vp-mrd. 

Himgerfonl It Brodie, Adams. Jefllii>rK>n county, 19 

James A. Jackson, Giiberlsville, Otsego county, 10 

Elias L. Barlow, Ia Grange, Dutcliesa county, . 6 

Bvcl>^under two years ofaf. 

John A. Rathbun, Springfield, Otsego county, 19 

John McDonald, Warrai, Herkimer cooiiiy, 10 

Amos T. Wood, EUisburgh, Jefferson couniy, 

Fice Eu>eS'^Over tteo years old, 

Hunaerford ft Brodie, Adams, Jefferson county, 19 

Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, Onekla county 10 

Elias L. Barlow, La Grange, Dutrhese county, 

Etoes— Under tteo years old. 

Hungerfiwd ft Brodie, Adams, Jeffersttn county, 19 

John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, Id 

John A. Rathbmi, Springfield, Otsego county, 

Rttdt Lambs. 

Elias L. Barlow, La Grange, Dutchess cotmty, 8 

Jacob C. Rathbun, SiM-ingnekl, Otsego co., MorrsU'sSbep'dft 4 

Commended. 

J. A. Jackson, Oilliertsville, Buck lamhs, Trans 

John McDcHiald, Warren, Herkimer couniy, Trans. 



19 

10 



19 
10 

19 



1. 
9. 

1. 
& 

1. 
9. 

1. 

1. 
9. 
3. 

1. 

9. 
3. 

1. 
9. 
3. 

1. 
9. 

3. 

1. 
9. 

1. 
9. 

a 

1. 
2. 

a 
1. 

9. 

1. 

9. 

3. 

1. 
9. 

3. 

1. 
9. 

1. 
9. 

1. 
9. 

a 
1. 

9. 

a 
1. 

9. 

a 
1 

9. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

a 

WOOL. 
1. Fleeces, (none awarded,) 

a N. M. Dart, Harpersfield, DelsMrare county, 3 

Saxony — BuclSy two years old and over. 

1. .Silas B. Crocker, Vernon, 19 

a S. H. Church, Vernon, ,,,. 10 

3. S. B. Crocker, Vernon. q 

Bucke under two years old. 

1. S. H. Church, Vernon 19 

a 8. B. Crocker, Vernon,, lo 

3. S. H. Church, Vernon, q 

Fire Bwes over two years. 

1. 8. B. Crocker, Vernon, , 19 

a ?. H. Church, Vernon, 10 

3. Joseph Haswell, Hoo^ick g 

Five Ewes under tteo years. 

1. S. H. Church Vernon, 19 

a 8. B. Crocker, Vernon, lO 



E'ias L. Barlow, La Granae, yearling ewes, Trans. 

Middle Wooled Bneke—over two years old. 

Z. B. Wakenuui, Herkimer, 

do do ,,., 

do do 

Bucks under two years old. 

Z. R Wakeman, Herkimer, 

do do jp 

Five Etpes over two years old. 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 19, 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, jq 

C. W. Eells, Westmoreland g 

Five Etees under tteo years old. 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, la 

Wm. RoImou, Westmoreland iq 

Geo. K. Eells, ELirklond g 

Three Buek Lambs. 

Z. B. Wnkeman, Herkimer, g 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn Morrell's Shepherd and 4 

Three Etee Lambs. 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, g 

J. M. Sber\vood, Auburn Morrell's Shepherd and 4 

Merinos — Budu over ttco years old. 

J. D. Patterson, Wesi field, Chau'auque county, jq 

Sharp ft Taylor, Lockport, lo 

Reed Burr it,' Burdei, Tompkins county, g 

Under ttco years old. 

Sharp ft Ta^or, Lockport, js 

Arza Gage, De Ruyier. Madisou county, lo 

Joseph HosM'eil, Hoosick, Rens. co., g 

Five Etees over tteo years old. 

J. D. Patterson, Westfield, C hautauque county, 12 

Sharp ft Taylor, liooknon iq 

R. E. Keeae, Keeseville, Clinton county, g 

Fives Etees under two years old. 

J. W. Haswell, HixMick, Reus., comity.. 19 

R- E. Koese, Keeseville ,., Jo 

Three Stuk Lambs. 

Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, 8 

R. iL Keese, Keeseville, Morrell uid 4 

Three Ewe Lambs. 

R. E. Keese, Keesrville, , 8 

Area Gage, De Ruyter, Morrell mid 4 
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Obadb SuKXP-^Buek$ ovtr two fears. 

1. IX S. Cnni«, Canoniif SltK 

i. D. W. Carui, Cauaan, «. 10 

Bveks wuisr two yuara, 

1. D. W. Cnrtw, Caiiaan, 18 

t. D. 6}. CarliSjCaiiaaii 10 

Fiv Ewtt omr two year*. 

1. Joseph Haawell, Hooaick, IS 

S. D. 8. Curti«, Canaan, 10 

a D. W. CurUs, CaniiHn, A 

Fivo Ew€9 under two year$, 

1. D. A- Curtis. Canaan, 18 

a. D. W. Curtia, Canaan, 10 

Thru Buck tambs. 

1. D.S.Curti», Canaan, 8 

9. D. W. Curtis, Canaan, Morrell'a Shepberd and 4 

Thru Ewe LanAi. 

I. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, 8 

9. D. S. Curtis, Canaan, Morrell's Shepherd and 4 

FoRKiON SHBKP — Lo^o VVuoLXO — Budu. 

George Miller, Markliam, C. W^ 10 

Five Ewes. 

Wm. Miller, Pickerinir. C. W., 10 

MlODLB WoOLXD— Sudfe. 

Balpb Wade, jr., Coburgh, C. W., 10 

Five Ewes. 

Ralph Wade, jr., Cobarffli, C. W., 10 

Three Buth Lambs— Long Wookd, 

Oeorge Miller, Morkham, C. W., 8 

Mkviso*— French Buck. 

Diuuel Ki'mbell, Clarendon, Vt., , 10 

Five French Ewes. 
a F. HoUbord, ft D. Kimball, SheUmrue, Vt, 10 

SwiNK. 

Lasob Bbbbd — JBoor orer two yean old. 

laaac W. Carr)', i»outh Trenton, 10 

Boar one yeear. 

Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 10 

Boar six months. 

1. Oil* Simmons, Madison, 6 

S. Morris Hicock, New-Hartford, 4 

Sows, two years old and over. 
1. Isaac W. Curry, Souih Trcuion, 10 

8. Gvo.K.EeIls, Clinton, 5 

Sow one year. 

John Jeffen. Kirkland, 10 

owiNB — Small Bbebd— Boar, one year <M. 

iilm^l Barnard, Mardiall, 10 

^^ Boar six wwnths. 

Henry Dodge, Trenton, 8 

SowSf Two years old. 
1. L.T. MarshalT, Vernon, 10 

9. Z. B. Wakeman, Hcrnuker, 6 

Sotvs one year. 

1. A. l*. Fisn, Utcnfteid. ri. Y ., •••.•••..••.. 10 

9. Elislia Williams, New-Hartford, 5 

Sow six mondts. 

Henry l>odge, Trenton, 8 

Lot Pigs. 

A. L. Fish, LitchaeW, N. Y., 10 

Comtnended. 
James Ptnjit, Uiica, lot of four fine pigs, 6 

Fasm Ibplbmbrts trixd at Gbmbva, JvLT, 1859. 
Grain Reapers. 

1. T. Burrall, Geneva, Burniiro Reaper, Dtp. and 50 

9. J. II. Mnnny, Wadhaurs Grove, Illinois, Maiuiy's converti- 
ble reaper for grain or Krus«, .10 

a. Seymourfc Morgwi, Brotkpori ,.. 9U 

Mowing Machines, 

1. J. H. Mnnny, Wadhum's Grove, III , Dip. and 50 

9. Howard & Co., Buff- Ketcbum'ti Mowing Machuie, 30 

Grain Dritts. 

1. P. Sevmoar, East Bloomfield, N. Y., Dip. and 85 

9. Bicku>rd and Huffinan, Mocedon, N. Y., \o 

3. S. R. Tracy, Newark, N. y. 10 

Horu power on the lever principle. 

1. J. A. Pills, Buffftlo, Dip. and 35 

9. Eddy, Dyer & Co., Union Viltoge, Woshin|fton co., N. Y.,. . IS 
Horu power, endltu chain principle. 

1. Emery ft Co.,AUMiny,...' Dip. and 85 

9. E. W. Badger, Fly Creek, N. Y., 15 

Iron Horu Power. 

S. B. H. Wakelv, McLean, Tompkins county, Dip. and 85 

9. Eddy, Dyer ic Co., Union VUluge, N. Y., 15 

S. J. A. Piti«. Buffalo, 10 

Thrashing Machines with cltetning apparatus. 

1. J. A. Pitt*, Matraln, Dip. and 10 

9. Hall ft Thompmn. Rochester, 8 

Thrashing Machines without cleaning apparatus. 

Eddy, D>'er ft Co., Union Vdlage. N. Y., 10 

Secd"^ Planters. 

Joshua Woodward, Haverhill. N. H., Dip. and 10 

Cultivator J general purpous. 

1. S. R. Tracy, Newark. Wayne county, Dip. and 10 

9. Henry Howe, CanundaiBun 6 

Brondeaxt Sower. 

Picrpont Seymour, East BItMmilield, Dip. and 10 

Portable Saw Mill. 

1. E. W. Badger, Fly Creek, N. Y., 10 

9. Emery ft Co., AUtany 8 

a. E,W. Badger, Fly Creek. 6 



Com Shetter— hand power. 

1. Rapalje ft Co., Rochester, 41 

9. Zeiutt Wright, Uti':a, 4 

Vegetable Cutter. 

J. Rapalje ft Co., Rochester, 

Portable Grist MtU. 
1. Edward Harrisoii^ New-Haven, Ct., 10 

8. HartftMmison, Uiica...... 5 

Farm Semper. 

ZeMS Wright, Utica, > 

Dog Power Churning Machine. 

A. H. Randall, Varoua, N. Y, A 

Pump. 
1. Hinman, Higley, ft Co., Utica, ^ 

9. Rapeljeft Co., Rochester, 9 

Horu Hoe. 

Pierpoint Seymov, East Bloomfield, ., 2V 

AoBici/LTVBAi;. iMrLBMBNTa— JHosl numerous emd best eoUectiaiu 

1. Rapelje ft Co., Rochester, 99 

9. Thomas Foster, U lica. IS 

Agricultural Impletnents made in the State. 

J. Rapalje ft Co., Rocbesler, 95 

Commended, 
Portable Cider Mill, W. R. Lumphaer. Lancaster, Pa., . .Trans. 

do do D. F. Plielps, Asbland, co., Ohio, Trans. 

Flour Packer and improved Mill Spindle, John T. Noye, BufEUoL 

Dip. auJ 9 

MACHINERY. 
Drain Tile cutd Chimney Tbp. 

J. W. Gregory, Cllntou, Oneid.* eoauiy, S 

Commendod. 



Portable Hydraulic Press, P. C. Curtis, Utica, small SO. Medal. 
Iron Curb for Chain Pump, Downs ft Co., Sen. Falls, Diploma. 
Pumps an I Garden Engine, Downs ft Co- Sen. Pails, s. S. McdaL 
Model of Vertical Hay Press, S. DedericK, Albany, do 
Machine for crushing, grinduig, and pulverizing, E. ft J. Bos- 
sing, N.Y., Dip. 

Steam Engine, D. A. Woodbury ft Co., Rochealcr, Sil. MedaL 

Iron Farm Fence, M. P. Coon», Troy, 10 

Patten's Leather Splitting Machine, A. K. Northrop, Deausville, ""' 



Oom Fodder. 



In tbe conrse of the last six or e%ht years, much bai 
been said and written apon sowing corn for Ibdder. Few 
farmers have practiced this method of seeurhig feed, but 
in a dry season like the present, many woold do well to 
aTail themseWes of it. Every former who keeps any 
great number of cattle, shoald sow a little for feeding 
out In *' dog-days,'* as gpreen food for milch cows, or X» 
other stock when necessary. 

The plan nsnalty adopted is to sow broadcast, and 
when of sufficient growth to mow, and care for winter 
feed, as we do hay, or to feed green in the yard or field. 
When sown broadcast I think it shosldbe fed green; for 
when made into dry fodder, the chances are that the 
crop will be weather beaten and spoiled before it can be 
sufficiently cured for storing in the bam. A sadden 
shower, or long rain, will almost invariably ruin tbe fod> 
der. Corn stalks require a great deal of curing before 
they become dry enough to keep as well as hay. Sbould 
they be carried into the bam with a little moistnre oo 
them, and stowed away compactly, they will be almost 
sure to heat and spoil. And if kept in the sun long 
enough to cure perfectly, the leaves become dry and 
crumble, before the stalk Is sufficiently cured. When tbe 
crop is intended for winter fodder, a better plan is to pre- 
pare the ground properly, and sow the corn in drills witb 
a seed sower, some twenty inches or two feet apart. Tbe 
weeds may be kept down by passing a horse cultivator 
two or three times between the rows. In harvesting 
this crop, the same course may be pursued as in secure 
ing tbe corn crop in the fall — cut up at the bottom witb 
a corn knife, and stack it, by gathering the stalks aronnd 
a bunch of standing corn till the stook is of good sise, 
then turn down tbe tops and conflne with a band of 
straw, and the work is done. The stooks may stand till 
tbe fodder is well cured, which will take from six 
to two months, as the case may be, and if the stooks 
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well put upi there will be no danger of the fodder be* 
log iqjared by the weather. 

When sown broadcast, the corn should be thickly 
scattered, so as to prevent the weeds from growing. The 
best time for cutting the corn for green feed, is after the 
stalk has attained its full growth, or when the ear is be- 
giDning to form. However, those who have more expe- 
rience, may know better about the time of cutting. Let 
every farmer make a trial of half an acre of corn fod- 
der, and after one experiment they will continue to raise 
it. L. DcsAJin. J)erby, CL, July 28, 1862. 
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Advantages of a Change of Seed. 

A recent number of the North British Agriculturist 
contains an article on this subject, from which we gather 
the following statements. Experience has proved that 
a change from an inferior to a richer district, is seldom 
beneficial, but that a change from a warmer to a colder 
district, is always followed by a beneficial result, in 
somewhat shortening the period of growth, an increase 
of weight, appearance of sample, and very generally in 
the produce, the difference in straw being equally ob- 
servable. It has also been found that now and improv- 
ed varieties of grain in a few years generally lose their 
distinctive characters. This has been imputed to a fall- 
ing off of the vitality of the new, and conseqneutly hy- 
brid plant, showing the necessity of systematically select- 
ing and propagating agricultural seeds of all kinds. A 
change of seed wheat from one district to another, has 
frequently resulted in an increase of produce of about 
two bolls, (twelve bushels,) an sere. On a farm pos- 
sessing a variety of soil, the change of seeds fVom one 
part to the other, has always been beneficial. The in- 
troduction of seed wheat from a region where this crop 
is not affected by the smut, is said to prevent this disease, 
even better than any preparation of the seed . The more 
recently the grain has been removed fVom the straw the 
better, as it is liable to become musty when lying in 
store. 

The same deterioration in quantity and quality is no- 

tieaUe in seed oats, when the same seed is continued. 

The following advice of the Editor, will be equally ap- 

plicable to farmers in this country. 

*' We hope gentlemen will continue to direct their at- 
tention to the subject of change of seed, and that they 
will favor the public with the results of their experience. 
As agriculture is emerging from the rule of thumb prac- 
Hee, it will prove highly advantageous for its speeily ad- 
vancement, that experiments on this, as well m other 
subjects, be only undertaken with care, and upon cor- 
rect principles; that not only the land, with produce, be 
measured, but also every care exercised In noticing the 
varieties of the grain, the nature of the soil on which it 
is grown, the climate, as regards elevation, moiHture, &c., 
the period of sowing, coming into ear, and when ready 
for cutting, with the result of the after produce. Noth- 
ing should be regarded as unimportant in conducting ag- 
ricultural experiments. We would suggest the impor- 
tance of undertaking experiments, not only with grain, 
the ffrowth of a different cliniate, but that that these ex- 
p(*rinientB should emhmce the question of steeping the 
seeds in liquids containing a solution of different sub- 
stances, sncli as (Usaolvod nitrate of soda, potash, suU 
phnte of ammonia. Sec, and al.<:o how far the plan of 
coating the seed with Fuch a substance ss guano, for in- 
stance, affects the future produce. We make these sug- 
l^estirns with the greater conflilence, as we have experi- 



mentally fonnd that the produce was sensibly increased 
of wheat, oats, and barley, by steeping in such solutions, 
and that steeping the two latter grains checked, if not 
wholly prevented, black heads." 
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Grab Qraas. 



LoTHsm TucsEA, Esq. — The above named grass is su- 
perior to all others in the southern U. States, for the 
production of hay ^ and not inferior in quality to north- 
em hay. 

Not having noticed a description of it in print, I send 
you a brief one, and trust you will conclude it is not only 
a valuable, but a remarkable grass — and, in order for a 
better understanding of its merits, I will give you a de- 
scription of a southern meadow in Louisiana, on the banks 
of the Mississippi River. 

The ground is plowed usually in January or February, 
every season, and sowed in oats, and harvested in Hay or 
June; (no grass seed is ever sown.) 

The Grab grass makes its appearance early in the spring, 
and by the time the oats are harvested, the gpass is a few 
inches high; and if the season is favorable, it will pro- 
duce from one to two tons of hay per acre, in Septem- 
ber, seed enough having fallen from this to stock the 
same. 

I have harvested a crop of oats, and cut a full crop of 
grass from the same land, every year, for many years in 
sxicoession, without any apparent diminution in quantity. 

The grass grows from one to three feet in length, inclin- 
ed to run, resembling English grass, or red top. It has 
never failed of a crop. It generally dies out in the win- 
ter, and comes up from the seed in the spiring. It is fine 
for pastures. S. Tili^otson. Canton^ Conn.j July 15. 



The Plow. 



[won THK CULTTTATOB. 



I sine the plow^ the gtHxI old plow, 

Wnjch since its race befui, 
True riches lo the world has broaght— 

True dignity to man. 

And though) lis share may show the soil, 

From MBOHiiiaiii side or plaio, 
It is a wholesome, houett soil, 

The soil thai leaves no Moia. 

Unlike that soil which gailt imparta,' 

When from the narrow way 
Which truih and honor have marked oat, 

Maa dares lo go asuoy. 

The yirlding eanh its furrows lakes 

As seas 4 be vessel's prow, 
But not a fnrrow does it p^aiii, 

Or wrinkle ou the brow. 

Thooak forged to break the stabbom glebO| 

And net the hostile pnrt. 
It only Msks the hardened tiond. 

And not the hardeu*d heart. 

No widow's tears or ornhon's wail 

Upon the lireeze are oonie, 
But peace anu plenty, health, oiid joy 

lis victories adorn. 

It fail.nms nut the darksome miiM, 

The grnim of gold to gain, 
But hopefuily turns up the soil ^ 

Which yields tlie golden grain. 

God 9peed the Plow ! for corking care, 

Nor pennrr's cliill t>Iight, 
Shnil follow liim who follows thee. 

And keeps fAjr ploteskare bright. C. F. L. P. 

MUteaukU, Wisconsin. 



Tour character cannot bo essentially injured, except by 
your own acts. 
Keep your own secrets if you have any. 
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IgntHroltsral JTrpnctinnit. 

Pomologioal MeeUngs at Utioa. 

Interesting pomological meetings, consisting of a few 
of the most intelligent cttltivators in attendance at the 
Kew-Tork State Fair, was held on the evenings of the 
7th and 8th of 9 mo., (Sept.) 

FiBST EVSNIVO. 

The Winter NelU Pear being called up for discnsafon, 
P. Barry, of Rochester, stated that it was of weak and 
crooked growth, would not grow on the quince; but he 
admitted it was a pear of high flavor. This opinion was 
corroborated by Wm. Reid, of Elizabeth town, 19. J., who 
spoke of the scarcity of this tree in nurseries, as proving 
the difficulty of its culture. G. TA. Hovey, of Boston, 
''egarded it a vigorous grower, although slender, and said 
*i was one of the twelve regarded as best at Boston. F. 
R. Elliott, of Cleveland, considered it as a handsome, 
fair, and good fruit. W. R. Goppock, of Buffalo, had 
known the fruit as good as the Seckel, and had found the 
growth thrifty, though slender. J. Morse, of Gayuga 
Bridge, stated that after having grown it for many years, 
he found it never blighted, and he regarded it as only 
excelled in value by the White and Gray Doyenne. Wm. 
Reid stated that it dropped its leaves badly, as well as 
Flemish Beauty and others. T. G. Maxwell, of Geneva, 
and J. Morse of Gayuga. both stated that Flemish Beau- 
ty held its leaves well, in spite of the drouth. 

Vicar of Winkfitld.-^. M. Hovey, while he regard- 
ed the Winter Nelis as best to eat, found the Winkfield 
oest to tell — ^and although not of high quality, was 
very productive and showy — ^the tree was beautiful and 
ornamental — ^he had known the Winkfield to sell for 75 
cents per dozen, and the Glout Morceau for three dollars 
per dozen. P. Barry would plant the Winkfield in a se- 
lection of a dozen sorts, and valued it highly — ^the Glout 
Morceau had disapx»oinled some cultivators in Western 
Kew-Tork — ^it was not the best grower, and did not al- 
ways mature well. Wm. Reid and others thought it a 
good grower. 

The third best tcinter pear was asked for, and the Vi- 
car of Winkfield was agreed to stand next to Winter 
Nelis and Glout Morceau. 

C. M. Hovey stated that several Flemish pears were 
apt to have small and worthless fVult among them, 
among which be named Spoelberg, Wnrtemberg, Marie 
Louiso and Passe Golmar — ^ho knew of no American 
pears liable to this defect. P. Barry cited the Stevens' 
Genesee, and Dearborn's Seedling, as being similarly de- 
fective. 

M. Kelly, of Cincinnati, had not found the American 
pears hardier than the European — ^in a locality where the 
tree is strongly liable to injury. 

G. M. Hovey found but few American pears tender, 
and but few that did well on quince 8tock.« — indeed, very 
few of any origin did well on quince — ^but he did not 
know the same proportion of American as of European 
for this mode of culture. 

G. M. Hovey stated that Dearborn's Seedling fkiled on 
the quince after a few years — that he should dig up his 
trees, as they bad become an eye sore. T. C. Maxwell 



had lai*ge trees of the Dearborn's Seeding, whidi iBA 
well OD quince. Wm. Reid knew trees of the Andrews 
ten feet high, which grew and did well. Tbese are both 
American seedlings. 

P. Barry thought more experience was needed on tUb 
subject — the stocks at first used here were not ef good 
quality — and he thought if the trees were placed in good 
soil, properly manured, pruned, and not allowed to over- 
bear, that many would succeed well, which would other- 
wise fan. 

The beet earty pear being called for, G. M. Hovey and 
P. Barry named the Doyenne d'ete — Wm. Reid recom- 
mended the Madeleine as earlier — ^bnt it was not fonnd to 
at Boston and Rochester, where the Madeleine waa re> 
garded as second best. 

The tvfo best market ckerrieM being asked for^ earl/ 
and late, most agreed in recommending the Early Purple 
Guigne and Downer. P. Parry named the Early Purplo 
Guignc and Belle Magniflque. Wm. Reid named the 
Mayduke as early. ThO Sweet Montmorency waa r^ard- 
ed by G. M. Hovey as a good late sweet cherry. P. Bar- 
ry thought it would not sell, when G. M. Hovey stated 
that he had known it to sell for fifty cents per quart. 

SkCOHD EVSHINO. 

The ntperior hardinut of seedling peacA#«overbadd> 
ed ones, was proposed as a subject for discussion. 

W. Tracy stated that peaches could not be raised il 
Utica except within the city, the warm and moist valley 
of the Mohawk preventing a sufficient ripening of the 
wood ; while at Clinton, on higher and more exposed 
ground, crops were frequently obtained. He stated that 
two trees within the city, fine seedlings^ which were well 
shaded at the roots from the infinence of the son, bore 
abundant crops. 

G. M. Hovey considered the protection afibrdedthciBy 
as a reason for their svccessfUl bearing, without regard- 
ing the circumstance of their not being worked. A 
fi-iend in Kentucky bad eent him buds of one of hit 
finest peaches, a fruit which often grew twelve inches in 
circumference— the buds grew, but the growth was to 
poor, and they gummed so badly, as to be perfect)/ 
worthlesB. He had generally found seedlhigs more ten- 
der than budded varieties, being often killed at the ends 
of the branches, while most budded aorta eacape even to 
the very tips. 

Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in explanation of thereaaoo 
that peach trees were killed the past winter in Kentucky, 
stated that the thermometer the past winter, In the 
region, had fallen to 22^ below zero. F. R. Elliott 
it had fallen to 19^ below at Cleveland, a part of tbe 
crop escaping. 

J. J. Thomas stated that the thermometer at Maced<H», 
in Western Kew-Tork, had sunk during the past winter 
to 18^ below zero, which had not before occurred Ibr 
many years — that about one-half the peach buds on his 
grounds had been destroyed, which was a smaller pro- 
portion than in other winters when the cold was several 
degrees less severe. This result he ascribed to the «et- 
formly cold weather, without the influence of warm 
periods in starting the buds, and to the fact that after the 
severest cold, the sun was obscured by a curtain of clouds. 
He had observed that buds were often destroyed on the 
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smmy side of branches, wbile those which were thawed 
gradually on thi shaded side has escaped. 

H. £. Hooker, of Rochester, had known peaches at 
Montreal^ where the thermometer not unfrequently falls 
to 20^ or more below sero, saved by the simple protec- 
tion of a mat [which could not have increased the warmth 
of the air, but only prevented radiation, and excluded 
the sun's rays.] He remarked that budded trees con. 
sisted of nothing but selected seedlings, and that he had 
tisually found them to endure the cold best. 

C. M. Hovey thought budded trees the hardiest, be- 
cause they usually consisted of such varieties as were 
cf strongest growth. 

P. Barry bad known native seedlings, standing for 
many years in grass, loaded with heavy crops, when, had 
they been cultivated, they might have been barren. This, 
G. M. Hovey ascribed to the well ripened, and not suc- 
culent growth which they acquired . He considered some 
varieties as hardy and others as tender, entirely inde- 
pendent of the influence of budding. 

A list of those sorts which were hardiest, and which 
bore most uniformly and abundantly after severe winters, 
being called for, C. M. Hovey named the following. — 
Yellow Rareripe, Cooledge's Favorite, Bellegarde and 
Oldmixon Free. Several gentlemen from western New- 
York named the Early Barnard, or Alberge, of that 
region, as being eminently hardy and uniformly produc- 
tive. John Morse, of Cayuga Bridge, had found Jac- 
ques' Rareripe to be the hardiest and best peach for mar- 
ket out of some forty sorts, and Early Barnard next. J. 
J. Thomas named Fay*8 Early Ann, which he had fruited 
fbr eight years, as one of the most uniformly productive 
of early peaches; in two different years, when the Tillot- 
son and Serrate Early York bad nearly failed, this had 
borne good crops. The present very unproductive sea- 
son, the White Imperial has also borne fully. 

Ji liet of such pears as had grown well on quince 
siockSf and had borne good crops for several years with- 
out exhausting the tree, was next called for, and the 
fbllowing proposed, without objection: — 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of TTInkfleld, Glout 

Korceau, Beui-re Diel, Angouleme, White and Gray 

Doyenne, Kapoleon, Benrre d' Amalis, Easter Beurre, 

Soldat Laboreur, Long Green of Autumn, and Striped 

Long Green of Autumn, Henry IV, Summer Frankrcal, 

Bergamotte Gadette, Madeleine, Beurre d' Anjou, Ur- 

hanlste, and Doyenne Boussock. 

»•» 

Tb» BMolts of Manors on a Fear Tr—. 



In a lato number of Moore's New-Yorker, Lixus Cohe, 
of Oakland co., Michigan, informs us of aa interesting 
experiment with high manuring. Twenty- five years sgo 
he planted a Summer Bonchrctien Fear tree, the culture 
of which, after a fow years, was neglected. The fruit 
at first was fine, specimens often weighing nearly a pound 
each, but afterwards grew gradually smaller, till nearly 
worthless. The tree was then well pruned, washed with 
lye, the ground well spaded, with no improvement. Last 
spring, twenty bushels of manure from a blacksmith- 
shop, consisting of dung, parings of hoofs, cinders, kc., 
was spread and dug in. Twenty bushels of fine, high- 
flavored fruit; waa the remit, the lame seaaon. 



Pwaif Foars for KaxketiBg. 

A correspondent inquires if it wou\d be profitable to 
set out a thousand dwarf pear trees, with a view to mar* 
keting purposes. The answer must be— -If such sorts are 
selected as have been found durable on the quince ; and 
if good and enrichiog cultivation is given them— they 
would probably prove quite proflUble. They should be 
trained tm half standards, that is, with A«a<2« on bare 
trunks about two feet high. This will prevent the dan- 
ger of Uie lower limbs being split off by deep snow, and 
the only pruning they will require will be a thinning of 
useless shoots once a year, and preserving a neat ovate 
shape to the heada 

It must not be forgotten that the roots of the quince, 
being smaller and in a more compact circle than those of 
the pear, need a better supply of the elements of fertill- 
ty, if the tree is expected to receive its due amount of 
nourishment. Hence, constant and enriching cultivatioii 
must be given. 

Among those sorts which have proved durable up* 
on the quince, are Louise Bonne de Jersey, Stevens' 
Genesee, Angouleme, Glout Moroeau, Passe Colmar, 
Easter Beurre, Benrre d' Amalis, Diet, Doyenne Bous- 
souck, kc. Many other varieties will grow fVeelyoa 
quince for a few yeais, but the first good crop of fruit, 
(even on double worked trees,) exhausts the trace, and 
they soon languish and die. 

There is one great drawback on the profits to be ex- 
pected from an orchard of dwarfs, or of any other pears;, 
this is the danger of loss from fire-blight , which to some 
cultivators, has resulted in ss heavy loss as would have 
been the destruction of their dwellings by fire. Cultiva- 
tors of the pear should form themselves into a mutual 
insurance company, for security agahist this loss. 

The inquiry whether dwarf apple trees can be made to 
afford profitable crops for market, cannot by any means, 
be answered so Ckvorably. A tree ten years old will not 
yield perhaps a tenth part of the crop fh)m an equally 
well treated standard. We have indeed known adl» 
tinguished cultivator to give the opinion, (we shall not 
say it is strictly correct,) that taking all drcueistancei 
into consideration, the average cost of apples from dwarf 
trees, as now cultivated, is about ^ve dollars per bushiim 
They can be regarded only as curiosities^ftocy articles 
of which they afford sometimes very interesting sped 



■*%*' 



EvQLiSB StaAWBBE&zn.— A writer in the Qardenerif 

Chronicle gives his views in relation to some new and 

highly lauded strawberries. The British Qtiun, which 

has long since established its own reputation as the head 

of the list, he regards as the best sort in cultivation, 

being equal to any in size, superior to all large kinds in 

fiavor, productive '' if liberally treated," and the finit 

of which every body must take two bites. The Black 

Prince he has rejected ; the Goliath, " acid, insipid, 

coarse, very large, shy bearer;'* the Bicton White, 
'< only valuable for its color." Myatfs Eleanor is pro- 
nounced disagreeably acid for the dessert, and only use» 
ful on account of its lateness; Myatt's Globe, good and 
usefHil but not equal to Eliza and British Queen; Myatt's 
Mammoth, only for display, << magnificent in appearance, 
but horrible in fiavor." Prince Arthur, " useful— SA 
hard as a cricket ball, and ?riU bear packing well." 
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New Fruito ^sted at Boston. 



Every cultivator knows the importance of selecting the 
best sorts, and this selection is greatly facilitated hy 
knowing the experience of others. With this view, we 
give a list of those which were more particularly com- 
mended by the committee of the Massachusetts Horti* 
cnltnral Society, in their report tl>e past winter, with 
the remarks of the committee:— 

StrawberrUf^Vew Pine, and Burr's New Pine, of 
high flavor and very fine. Early Virginia, Hovey's 
Seedling, and Jenny's Seedlmg, the most profitable and 
best for general cultivation near Boston. 

Cherriti — ^Monstreuse de Mezel, resembling Black 
Tartarian. 

Melon — Christiana— " not yet equalled," raised by 
Oapt. Lovett, from a green Malta, impregnated by a 
very early variety — and for which the Society awarded 
flfty dollars. 

B/acfc6erry— cultivated High Bush— well worthy of 
cultivation — ^remarkable for size and beauty. 

Raspherriet — Knevett's Giant, Franconia, and per- 
haps Fastolff— worthy of a place in every garden. 

The Northern Spy apple has again borne, but *^ the 
Committee tee du reason to alter the opinion they have 
before expressed, of the unsuitableness of this variety 
for general cultivation in this vicinity.'' Caution against 
hasty decisions ia, however, shown by the fact stated by 
the committee, " that what is now beginning to be re- 
garded as one of our best winter pears, the Glout Mor- 
oeau, was but a few years since almost condemned as 
nearly worthless." 



-►♦^ 



Pomologlcal Oongress at Philadelphia. 



Tbs fourth Pomolgical Congress, which assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 18th, and continued in session two 
days, was in several particulars a most interesting session. 
Its most important movement was the adoption of a con- 
stitution, under the title of the AMsaicAii Pomolooical 
SocxsTT. Delegates were in attendance Arom nearly all 
the Atkmtic states, and from several of the Western, and 
they comprised, evidently, the chief poroological talent 
and experience of the country. The collections of fruits 
were very extensive— as a proof we may state, that in a 
hasty glanoe among the tables of pears, we observed 200 
varieties from M. P. Wilder, 135 from Parsons & Co., 
128 from B. V. French, 122 from J. S. Cabot, 140 fVom 
Sllwanger & Barry, 100 or more from Wm. Reid, 108 
from Thomas Hancock, besides many other collections 
nearly as large. These included some specimens of much 
interest, and others of extraordinary beauty and fine 
growth. On the whole, tjie Congress was a very satisfac- 
tory one, with the exception of too short a time, (only 
two days,) allowed for its deliberations. 

The pro\nsioDS of the constitution were, biennial meet- 
ings — a president, and vice-presidents from each state, 
territory, or province represented — a treasurer and three 
secretaries— executive committe of five members — ^a stand- 
ing fruit committee of five members in each state or territo- 
ry, with a general chairman — a standing committee fur na- 
tive fruits, another for foreign fruits, and a third on syno- 
nyms, each consisting of seven members, and an admis- 



sion for membership of two dollars biennially, or twenty 
dollars for life-membership. 

A chairman was appointed for each state, with power 
to select his associates, consisting of the following gea* 
tlemen,with Samuel Walkkb, of Massachusetts, aa chair- 
man of the whole! 

Maine — Henry Little, Bangor. 
New- Hampshire — Henry F. French, Exeter. 
Vermont— C. Goodrich, Burlington. 
Massachusetts — £. Wight, Boston. 
Rhode Island— Stephen H. Smith, Providence. 
Connecticut — George Gabriel, Mew-Haven. 
New- York — P. Barry, Rochester. 
New- Jersey — Wm. Reid, Elizabethtown. 
Pennsylvania — Thomas P. James, Philadelphia. 
Delaware — Dr. Lewis P. Bush, Wilmington. 
Maryland — Samuel Feast, Baltimore. 
District of Columbia — Joshua Pierce, WashiogtoD. 
Virgina — Tardley Taylor, Puroell Store, Loudon oo.| 
•South Carolina — William Summer, Pomaria. 
Georgia — Stephen Elliott, Jr., Savannah. 
Florida — A. G. Sems, Quincy, Gadsden oo. 
Alabama— Charles A. Peabody, Gerard. 
Mississippi — Thomas Affleck, Washington. 
Missouri — Thomas Allen, St. Louis. 
Ohio — ^R. Buchannan, Cincinnatti. 
Indiana — J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne. 
Illinois — Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Northfleld. 
Kentucky — E. D. Hobbs, Louisville. 
Iowa — James Grant, Davenport. 

California — Capt. F. W. Macondray, St. Francisoo. 

The standing committee on Foreign Fruits are, C. 
M. Hovey, of Maai. ; J. P. Kirtland, Ohio; Charles 
Downing, of New- York; Robert Buist, of Pa. ; P. Barry, 
of New- York; S. L. Goodale, of Maine, and B. Lines, 

of Ct. 

On Native Fruits^lh, W. D. Brinkle, Pa.; F. B. 
Elliott, Ohio; E. Tatnell, Jr., Del.; Thomas Hancock, 
N. J.; Benjamin Hodge, N. Y., and H. P. Byram, of 
Kentucky. 

On Synonyms — J« S. Cabot, Mass.; J. J. Thomas, N. 
Y.; A. H. Ernst, Ohio; J. A. Kennicott, 111.; S. D. 
Pardee, Ct.; A. Saul, N. Y., and J. D. Fulton, Pa. 

The discussions in relation to extending or altering the 
list of recommended fruits, were attended with much in- 
terest, and drew out much valuable information. We 
can, at present, present only a very brief abstract. 

S. Walker, of Boston, proposed to strike DearbomU 
Seedling from the former lists, asserting that it was too 
small for market, — very small unless on vigorous stocks, 
— and a poor grower. S. B. Parsons had found it the 
best pear of its season on Long Island. J. H. Hays re* 
garded it one of the most profitable of pears — ^that ii 
stricken from the list, it would not be stricken from mar* 
ket — thought it variable with locality, but very valuable 
B. V. French, of Mass., thought it an inferior pear — ^the 
trees he could not make grow. G. B. Deacon, of New 
Jersey, thought it a very good pear, worthy of cultiva 
tion. S. Walker admitted the excellent quality of the 
fruit, but on account of its small size, and the pooi 
growth of the tree, regarded it as of little value on the 
whole. S. B. Parsons said the same reason would con- 
deran the Seckel. A. H. Ernst stated that the Seckel 
grew well at Cincinnati, but from its small size would 
not sell ; it rotted on his hands, while large and pooT 
pears commanded a good price. P. Barry of Rochester, 
considered the Dearborn's Seedling as one of the mooi 
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Taluable in western Kew-Tork. C. M. Hovey said it 
was regarded as the best summer pear when adopted, 
and has continued to sustain its character when well cuU 
tivated and thinned. F. L. Olmsted stated that Rivers 
had found it to grow well on pear and fail on quince. 
This was corroborated by S. B. Parsons — who asked S. 
TValker if his trees were not on quince stocks, — who 
stated that they grew nearly as badly as they could on 
quince, and would generally die out in about two years. 
The motion to strike off this pear was withdrawn. 

The Washington pear was added to the list, for gen* 
eral cultivation, without any objection. 

The DuchesH d? Orleans was next proposed, and among 
many reouurks, M. P. Wilder stated he had found it a 
poor grower on quince, and good on the pear — ^had not, 
with Robert Manning, found it a great bearer, but could 
l>ear witness to its fine appearance and quality. It was 
concluded to let it remain on the list for trial. » 

The Doytnne d? Ete being called up, A. H. Ernst sta- 
ted that he bad fruited it seven years, and pronounced 
H handsome and valuable. Hovey, Barry, Wilder, and 
others, corroborated this opinion, some of whom thought 
U grew best on pear stocks. S- Walker thought well 
Of this pear, but did not find it to come up to the high 
eharacter represented. C. M. Hovey called on him to 
same a better, when he named the Madeleine, which he 
regarded as superior. P. Barry found it to ripen before 
th« Madeleine, and regarded it as decidedly the best — 
found it a "splendid grower" on quince. When al- 
lowed to ripen on (he tree, it was worth little, being dry 
And mealy, but was fine and juicy if house ripened. B. 
F. Nourse found it fine in Maine, and a good grower. 

The Beurre d' Axijou was proposed, and M. P. Wilder 
tiiought there would be a unanimous expression in its 
favor — ^and stated that it was the best new peiir he had 
fruited In ten years, and that it had kept till January and 
February. T. Hancock had found it a most valuable 
pear,->the crop evenly distributed through the tree. S. 
Walker found it to bear well and evenly — the fruit of 
Ihir size fine shape, and very delicious — and would un- 
doubtedly be held at the highest price in market. It 
was unanimously adopted for general cultiration. 

Manning's Elizabeth was proposed — G. M. Hovey ve* 
gard^d it as one of the most delicious of August pears, 
the only objection being its small size. F. R. Elliott had 
found it a tardy bearer. CM. Hovey had also. T. 
Hancock hod fruited it when four feet high and two years 
old. B. Hodge had also fruited It, early, but found it 
Bot equal to Bloodgood or Rostiezer. It remains on the 
list for trial. 

Brande's St. Oermain was proposed — J. C. Cabot said 
It was a fine pear, but la not worthy of general cultiva- 
tion, — ^it is small, a poor grower, and liable to crack. It 
remains on the trial list. 

The Pratt was similarly disposed of. 

The Ott was taken up. Pr. Brinckle considered it the 

best summer pear known, having the flavor of the Scckel 

and a month earlier. F. R. Elliott found it excellent in 

Ohio, but doubted if experience was sufiicient to place it 

on the general list. There were 17 votes In favor of 

piacing it there, and 15 opposed. So it remained in its 
former position. 



Ananas cT Ete, Fontenay JalotLsie, and Van Assent 
vrere taken up, but did not pass beyond the list of those 
that promises well. F. L. Omstead, T. Hancock, and 
others, stated that the Fontenay Jalousie cracks with 
them ; C. M. Hovey and A. H. Ernst said that Yaa A^ 
sene prove very fine with them, while J. S. Cabot and 
others found otherwise ; and with T. Hancock it cracked 
very badly. 

Doyenne Boussock — ^J. S. Cabot had fruited it for 
some years, and thought it lacks flavor, but is so laiige 
and handsome that he regarded it valuable. Many oth- 
ers corroborated this opinion, and it was placed on the 
list for general cultivation, but not unanimously. 

The Lawrence pear was placed on the list of those 
which promise well, for trial. 

The Kirtland pear, which several had found to grow 
well on the quince, was also placed on this list. 

There were 19 votes against the Duchess ofAngouleme, 
and 10 for it, for general cultivation. 

There were 17 votes for the Beurre Giffard, as pro- 
mising well. 

The Compte de Xamy, although a fine pear, was not 

added, on account of its small sise. 

The Autumn Paradise was very generally and highly 
commended, and adopted for general cultivation. 

The Duchess of Beri and 8t, Michael Archange, bj 
6 votes; the Diiler pear by 7 votes, and the Limon, or 
Beurre Haggerston, by 4 votes, — were placed on the list 
for trial, as promising well. 

The Early Richmond cherry, was placed by 11 votes 
on the list for general cultivation for culinary purposes. 

The Bigarreau Gaubaulis, Reine Hortense, and Ear^ 
ly Purple Guigne, were placed on the list for trial. S. 
Walker stated that the Gaubaulis was of remarkably 
crooked growth in the nursery. 

The Imperial Ottoman plum, Hudson Gage, Coe^s 
Late Red, Blue Imperatria, and Reine Claude de Bavay^ 
were also placed on the list for trial. 

Applbs — ^Tbe Smokehouse fippeaiTed to have been much 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, and was highly commended. 
It was recommended for trial. The same disposition was 
made of the Melon, Hawley and Autumn Bough, 

Red Canada or Old Nonsuch. A general expression 
in its favor, althougii S. Walker found it to overbear, 
and produce some very small fVuit— others had found it 
spotted — 14 votes placed it on the list for special locali- 
ties. 

Northern Spy—l). Miller, of Pa., had fVuited it, and 
found it very knurly— S. Walker stated it was poor at 
Danvers, yet he said the first specunens he had received 
from Western New-York, were as good as any apples 
he ever tasted. S. Goodale said that in Maine some 
were very good , and others very poor. It was generally 
admitted as of high excellence, as grown in Western 
New-Tork. J. H. Watts said it generally sold at Roch- 
ester for ^.60 per barrel, and some the last spring, had 
sold in New-Tork city for $9.00. It was placed on the 
list for special localities bv 22 votes. 

The committee on Native Fruits reported the follow- 
ing as '* beAt,** among the new sorts present: Jeffries ap- 
ple and Richards ; Susquehannah peach ; and Mayamen* 
sing, Styre, Edwards* Elizabeth, and Quinnipiac pears. 

Stbawbebries. — Jenny's Seedling received 7 votes 
for placing it on the list for general cultivation ; and 
Burr's New Pine, 15 votes. Willey did not receive the 
two- third vote, and did not go on this list. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in two years at Bos- 
ton. During its session appropriate resolutions were in- 
troduced and adopted, expressive of its loss by the death 
of A. J. Downing, and a Eulogy on his character, de- 
livered on the evening of the 18th, by Mabshali. P. 
Wilder, which was eminently characterized with the 
ability, chastencss, and pathos, which this distinguished 
gentleman has at his command 
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Olieitor County Ba». 

Zds. Cdihtatob — In answer to tba qoer; of a oor- 
reapondeat of St, Albwa, In the iMt namber, I propow 
to BobmlC for hli coTutderatioD, a plan on the model of a 
lecenlly constructed Chtrter county double floored ti«ro, 
and which, after an eiamiiuitioD of Tariona other pre- 
vailing tljlea, In different sectloDi of onr conntrr, I be- 
liere btit ealcalated to " combine [pennaneDt] economy 
of construction, with conrenience and iBTing of labor, in 
■Coring of ha7 and feeding tbe lame." 

Such a bam will require a kNatlitjineHningtowBrdslbe 
•outh. Xjet the main barn, facing lontherljr, be 60 feet 
long and fori; wide, with a leanto OTcnhot ■ilending in 
fhint twenty feet. I estimate this h> contain near 100 
tons of bay, he. j (ben let hay bouses extend 20 Ibct in 
width and height, in the fonu of an L, fWim the west end 
of tbe bam, of such length as to afford tbe additional 
■torage necessar; — mj fort; fbet each. 
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The ground Qoor of tbe main bam to be dirlded into 
■tabling, as represented in Fig. 1. A, bone stables, 12 
Ibetln depth, with mangen 2f feet wide fbrbsy,and small 
troughs at the side of each stall, fbr gr^n. B, cattle 
■tails, bnng with swinging gates, opening aldewayi. G, 
tLe MOW, but each stall having a separate gate enterfi^ 
direct fh)m the yard. D, doors. E, main entry, eight 
feet wide, to hold fbed cbeets, &c. ; e, entry 6 ftet vrlde, 
with steps up to door D, at the north end, and having 
aa entrance Into tbe horse stables at tadi ei>d, the en- 
tries to belaid with small stoneand mortar; the remain. 
big space under the barn and overshot to be open to the 
jard, and fdmUwd with bos cribs, so that ont-door 
■toek can have their fodder placed under shelter In stor- 
my weather j fn cleaning out stables, the manure may 
also be placed under here fbr protection (hun tbe rnath- 
er, W, windows. 

If additional italt room is dedred, the twenty foot hay 
bonaes might be divided bya 6 fbot entry on the outside, 
and stalls opening to the yard, as 0; or the under story 
might be open to tbe yard, as additional shelter to stock 

Fig. 2 gives the elevation of tbe west end ofthc main 
bam, 40 feet; overshot 20 — the former having in front the 
largedoora, 16 feet, and bridge wall; height to thesquare 
SO feet — to the second Boor 8 feel ; Ibis covers a granary 
extending through the cenler Hftct wide, boarded at 
the sidcn, and the hsybins each side of it, 20 by 60 feet. 
It i« lighted by two windows In front, and has a door and 
window at the north end. - It is partitioned on one ^de 




Into bine tbr grain; thefWrnt endinclnded in the o>«P- 
■hot will imke a good work abop. The third or thredi- 
ing Soor, vight ftet higher, eil«nd* 14 feet )n wUth 
(same as granary, wtilch it covers,) from tbe bridgewafl 
to the ^nt of oversbot, and Is lighted by a ■nail dor- 
mer h) roof of overtbot— <tfaia may ba seaaUded oraf 
bead after tbe side mows are filled, ti^grtiD;) tbelarga 
doors at tbe north end opeoli^ Into a dormer oanriag 
the space between the bridge wall and bam. Each of 
the main hay mows sbonld have a funnel ftmrhetaqoara, 
to pass bay to tbe entries below, and each <^ the over 
shot mows one to the yard. Grain from tbe thrediliig 
floor is passed into bins in tbe granary throng lhr«c lacb 
sqoare boles, stopped with wedge shaped plugs. 

And now, as to the advantages of thb plan, wbkli I 
believe are greater than embnued by any other Omt has 
come under my obscrvaUon. Booflng is one of tb^ 
most expensive parte of bnllding — here b tbe greatest 
amount of (torage, stabling and other aooommodatioa 
under tbe same lurlkce; tbe hay not descending to tl>» 
ground floor. Is lem liable to be aflbcted by damp, and tC- 
fordsamuchlessharbor for ratsaodothervermln. Intba 
hurried season of harvest, produce can be diq>oeed of in 
the deep bays in one-fonrth of tbe time reqnired to piltA 
It upwards, and In winter can be dropped imnaiiatdf 
where wanted below— while the ilables can all he shut 
tight in cold weatlier,tokeeptbem warm. Tbe bay fun- 
nels act asventllators to carry i^ impure^; grain, when 
threshed, is put away In tbe granary witboat any labor 
of bagging and carrying; the lUM'se stables arc entered 
iritbout panlog through the cattle yard, and the cattia 
stalls are as conveniently arranged aa tn other plans. The 
: under the bridgeway may readily be converted into 
a carriage or waggon-honie ; hay-houses, as proposed, or 
sheds In Itieir place, would afford comfortable proteo- 
tlon fh>m north and west winds. If any further hifor- 
DUtioo, respecting fJiming or other ninutia. Is desired by 
correspondents, I shall be pleased to tbmish it. I sup- 
pose the main bam to be built of stone at least as higb 
as the third floor, except lu fkvnt; the overshot may b* 
of ftame, on pillars level with the granary floor, or Va 
ends may be a oontlnuatloii of the bam walla. TIm 
above general plan, varied In slie and details, receim 
tbe general mnction of tbe practical brmers of Chestbx 
CoDMT. Fa., 8d mo., 1862. 

GNAwma OF Rabbits.— J. T. Wilson lufbrms tba 
Michigan Farmer of the failure of several " infallible' 
preventives for this evil. He was told that any greasy 
substance, mixed with "lime, snlphur. hen-dung, to- 
bacco Juice, asBsftBtida, S(C. lie," [a rather unallrac- 
' compound, truly,] would be efftctaal; it deterred 
11 for a few days, but they were soon at It again. A 
single mlxttire of lard and assafrettda was of no avail. A 
fliend, however, inrormed him, (but he bad not hlmaelf 
tried it,) that tanners' nil would repel both rabbits and 
sheep — that he would pay for all they would in|nre whils 
the smell remained. 'Whether the oil vfll kill or injura 
the trees, is however, on interesting question. 
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AdmSjmU of Soils and PolTerization. 

Our readers are aware that we have always urged tbe 
insofflcieiicy of simple analysis to determine the real 
value and prodactiTene« of sdls. JngredieDts must 
sot only be io sufBcient quantity, but must be in such a 
state as to be aceessibU to plants during their growth. 
Nitrogen, for example, is admitted to be of the greatest 
hnpottanoe to growing plants, yet every plant In the 
world grows in an atmosphere consisting of four*flfths 
of this ivgredient in a free state, without being in the 
least benefitted by its presence; while the infinitessimal 
portions carried down as ammonia by the descent of rain, 
are eagerly caught and assimilated. 

▲ late number of Silliman's Journal contains an analy- 
sis 1^ D. ▲. Wells, of the soils of the best *' bottom 
land'' in Ohio, strongly corroborating this view of the 
suliieot. One specimen examined was from a field that 
had been planted succeflsiYely for eighteen years, with 
com, and had continued to yield without diminution, 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre. Another soil ex> 
ftmlned, had been cultivated fifty-one years, with forty. 
five crops of com, and two or three of wheat, with 
scarcely diminished fertility, yielding now eighty bushels 
of com per acre. And yet, D. A. Wells informs us, 
that these soils, '< yielding with little or no culture, from 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre, are no bitter, to far 
me their mintral eompwitian is concemedf than many 
^ the MauachuettiB toile ithich have a repuiation for 
sterility J* The question immediately arisBS, to what 
do they owe their extraordinary productivenese? Doubt- 
less in a considerable degree, to their large portion of 
organic constituents, but mainly, in the opinion of D. A. 
Wells, to the fineness of their particles. In commenc- 
ing their examination, it was found that sieves ordinarily 
used would not answer; those were therefore procured, 
which were made of the finest gause, the largest meshes 
of which by accurate measurement did not exceed one- 
eixtietk of an inch in diameter* Ooa hundred parts of 
several specimens of soil passed through this sieve, left a 
coarse residue of iVom one-and^a-half to seven parts, and 
thiB residue was partly vegetable fibres and undecom- 
posed organic matter. " This remarkable comminution 
of particles gives at once a clue to the secret of their 
great fertility. With this fineness an increased power is 
given to a soil for the absorption, retention, and con- 
dension of moisture, carbonic acid, and ammonia, an 
opportunity for the free permeation of atmospheric air, 
a fkcUity to the rootlets of plants (or extension, and con- 
■eqaently increased facility for receiving and appropriat- 
ing nourishment.'' This is proved in a remarkable man- 
ner, 'by the double and oflen tripplc crops obtained from 
thoroughly draining a wet soil, without tbe least altera- 
tion in its composition; and also by tbe utter uselessness 
of coarse manure badly mixed with tbe earth in a dry 
season. 

A SuooBssf UL CutTivATOE.— Gol. WUdcr stated in 
bis address before the New Hampshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, that a gentleman who makes the cultivation of the 

Strawberry bis special businesS) raised on five-eights of an 
acre, more than three thousand boxes. These he sold 
by contract for the season at twenty-five cents per box, 
or about twelve hundred dollars per acre. 



Agxioolttiral Resources of the Great West. 

About a twelve month since, we journeyed through Il- 
linois and Iowa, to form an acquaintance with the agricul- 
tural resources of tbe Mississippi Valley; and embodied 
the opinions then formed, of the capacity of the country 
for agricultural purposes, into a series of practical papers, 
which appeared regularly through the columns of the 
Cultivator. Up to the present period, nothing has been 
presented to our observation which would in the slight- 
est degree influence a retraction of the high eulogies then 
given, in favor of this valley becomhigthe granary of this 
continent, and even of £urope, if necessity require it; 
and, indeed, every day's experience only strengthens the 
opinion that our first impressions failed in doing justice 
to the vast interesting field for investigation that at all 
points of the compass was spread before us. Having 
now selected a prairie home, and being actively engaged 
in the practical pursuits of the farm, some additional 
weight to the opinions given, may be expected, over 
those that were made at a period when we were simply 
jouraeyhm^ through the country, for tbepurpese of form* 
ing an acquaintance with its natural and artificiel resour- 
ces. To somewhat relieve a monotony in style, which too 
often pervades matter of fact essays, such as the discus- 
sion of nearly all practical subjects are apt to induce, the 
interesting points forming the subject matter of a few re- 
marks, will be given under their respective appropriate 
heads. 

Wbjeax — the cause of itt failure and the remedies. Tha 
western farmers rarely plow their land more than once 
for wheat, and oats and wheat stubble are found the most 
convenient rotation? Summer fallows are rarely made, 
and when this old fashioned system is practiced, the v/ork 
is generally done in the most slovenly manner. Occa- 
sionally wheat is sown among com, and sometimes after 
the corn is removed from the ground, a single plowing is 
given, and the wheat is then sown, and harrowed roughly 
in. But little or no attention is given to the drainage of 
the land; well formed ridges are rarely made; no pains 
are taken to drain the soil by the use of the plow, and 
underdraining, even on the most retentive soils, is never 
practiced. Indeed the great aim of the farmers appears 
to be to sow a great quantity of land with any given 
crop, without stopping to investigate their abililty of pro* 
perly preparing tha ground for the requirements of the 
crop. This careless and unwarrantable practice obtains 
fkvor by the easy process by which crops are grown, when 
the prairie sod is first broken. In the preparation of prairie 
sod for fall wheat, the only course pursued is to break up 
the sod during the early part of summer to the depth of 
fVom 2 1 to 8 inches, after which the only labor necessary 
to ensure a crop of fVom twenty to twenty-five bushels 
per acre, is the sowing of the seed in September, and a 
thorough haiTowing. Cora on sod, requires even less 
labor than wheat, and if the season be at all favorable, 40 
bushels per acre may be expected, without any labor ex- 
cept the plowing and covering the seed. The labor and 
expense requisite to obtain 20 bushels of wheat, and dO 
bushels of com per acre, does not exceed $4,- and the 
price of land being nominal, the single product of an 
efficient laborer, quite exceeds that which can be pro- 
duced In any of the older states of the Union. The 
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great facUity with which crops are grown npon a newly 
broken prairie farm, are among the most prolific causes 
of the backward condition of the agriculture of the wes- 
tern prairies. As has already been shown, a trifling 
amount of labor will almost to a certainty produce a 
fair average crop of wheat and corn, on a newly inverted 
prairie sod ; and owing to the great depth of the vegeta- 
ble soil, ranging from one to three feet, even on the high 
rolling lands, the inference is made, that the sod once 
broken Avill continue to yield abundant crops, with a tri- 
fling amount of labor. Experience has clearly shown the 
fallacy of this opinion, and although the soil contains all 
the elements requisite to produce bountiful crops of the 
cereal grains, for an almost indefinite period of time, yet 
the prevailing practice of husbandry appears admirably 
calculated to dispirit that portion of the farmers who 
depend upon the cultivation of bread stufis. Contrary 
to the expectations of the first settlers of the Great West, 
the wheat growing business is subject to more casualties 
than is experienced in timbered countries,* and in many 
cases the business has been abandoned, under the pre- 
railing notion that a prairie soil, when subjected to a se- 
vere course of cropping, is unadapted to the growth of 
wheat. This opinion ebbs and flows, according to the re- 
sult of the harvests; and seasons like the present, when 
the crop is almost universally a good one, it would find 
but few advocates ; whereas, last year, the almost entire 
failure of the crop so far discouraged the wheat growers, 
that it was difiScult to convince those engaged in the bu- 
siness, that the country was admirably adapted for the 
production of wheat, and that by good cultivation it 
might be made as profitable on the western prairies, as in 
any other portion of this continent. The practice that 
prevails in Illinois, would produce still more favorable 
results in Michigan and Ohio, and a similar system prac- 
ticed in New- York and Pennsylvania, would not produce 
sufficient to defray the costs of harvesting the crop. The 
error is in the practice, and cannot in any respect be at- 
tributed to any natural defect in the soil, or to the rigo- 
rous character of the climate. Although the soil is free 
of stones, roots, and all other obstructions, yet the plow- 
ing is carelessly done, and much of the land is overgrown 
with weeds; and, on the whole, the agricultural prosper- 
ity of the country is in a worse condition than that of 
any other portion of the Union with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The remedy by which a more wholesome state of things 
might be brought about, may be speedily summed up. 
In addition to what appeared in the (japers already pre- 
pared on prairie farming, but little need be added, as the 
plans pointed out, if honestly practiced, would secure to 
the western wheat grower, as large an average yield of 
wheat, for the labor expended, as could l-e obtained in 
any other portion of this continent, and that too, by the 
expenditure of a much less capital than would be neces- 
sary in New- York or Ohio. As some time has elapsed 
since those recommendations alluded to, api>eared in the 
Cultivator, a mere summary may be given. A proper 
rotation of crops, by which wheat will be grown only 
once in a period of four years, is essential to s<;cure suc- 
cess. During that rotation clover should intervene, and 
in fact, should be made to precede the wheat crop. 



Wheat after clover is a much more certain crop than 
when grown npon a purely virgin prairie soil. The clo- 
ver roots are calculated to deepen the active soil, and the 
inverted clover sod, when a strong growth of clover is 
turned under, imparts a vigorous growth to the wheat 
plants, by which the roots obtain a strong and healthy 
growth, enabling the crop to endure the rigors of a se- 
vere winter. In all cases where drill culture can be suc- 
cessfully practiced, it should be adopted, as wheat plants 
standing in rows, and being deposited some four inches 
below the surface, take a much firmer root, and will not 
be nearly so apt to winter ktU, as when scattered promise 
cuously over the ground. Liberally seeding the grooiid 
is of the greatest importance, and in an average of cases 
two bushels per acre will not be found too mnch, as the 
ground should be perfectly matted with a corerlqg ai 
plants at the setting in <^ winter. 

The labor necessary to produce a crop of com, by Ja- 
dicious management, might also be made to yield a crop 
of wheat. In this case the clover and timothy would 
have to be sown with oats or barley, and the com would 
follow in succession after the clover. In some respects, 
com is a better preparative crop for wheat than clover, 
for a bleak prairie country. The course to pursue when 
this rotation is adopted, is to plant the com in drills five 
feet apart, making the hills in the rows average about 18 
inches asunder. The com would have to be worked 
lengthwise, or only in one direction. About the last of 
August the sowing of wheat may be commenced, and 
continued throughout September. The seed should be 
plowed in by the use of a small one horse plow, forming 
neat ridges of six furrows, thus making a neat water fur- 
row at the center of each row. The com in this case, 
should be harvested on the ground, leaving the stalks to 
stand, to protect the wheat plants from the severe winds 
and frosts of winter. After the frosty season has passed 
in the spring, the com stalks should be cnt up dose to 
the ground, and carried off the field and homed. By 
this plan, nearly as much corn can be grown, as by 
the ordinary method of planting in rows in opposite di- 
rections across the field, and the yield of wheat will ex- 
ceed what can be obtained by any other process, costing 
a comparative trifle in cultivation over ahd above what 
would be necessary to secure a good crop of com. Other 
suggestions, applicable to the culture of wheat on tho 
prairies, might be added ; but if the systems recommend- 
ed in the series of articles prepared by the writer during 
the last twelve months, be practiced, what is now a very 
uncertain, and in many cases, ruinous business, might 
become a reliable and profitable operation. 

Indeed, in no portion of the world could the business 
of wheat growing be more extensively and profitably 
prosecuted, than in a very large portion of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Northern Mis.souri. An enterprising farmer, with 
ample means, might, if needs be, extend the business of 
wheat growing to almost any scale that his ambition 
might lead him. One hundred acres of wheat, to be 
sown among corn as recommended, would actually cost 
less labor to produce it, than would be necessary to pro- 
duce 20 acres in New-England, where thorough naked 
summer fallows have to be made to secure a yield of 20 
bushels per acre. The wheat crops in the prairies ar9 not 
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much salyect to nut, and not yery liable to lodge. The 
almost coDfitant currents of wind that pass over the prai- 
ries, prevent these two drawbacks, which are the mottt 
formidable that have to be borne by the eastern wheat 
growers. Smnt, which is so common in New- York and 
Pennsylvania, is almost unknown in the west. These, 
and other reasons that might be adduced, should be suf* 
ficient to convince any inquiring mind, that the prairies 
of the Great West must, so soon as public attention has 
been fully drawn to them, become the great and unrlval- 
led granaries of this continent — yielding, when proper 
labor and capital has been expended, a much greater re- 
turn in profits than can be had In any other portion of 
Christendom. 

Coax — ii» cost of production and profits. The great 
staple of the northwest is corn, and it may be a matter 
of some curiosity to eastern farmers, to know precisely 
how much it actually costs a western farmer to produce 
a crop yielding, say 60 bushels per acre, and also the 
most successAil methods of cultivation for the corn crop. 
Fall plowing is not usually practiced, and hence the land 
only gets a spring plowing before planting. After plow- 
ing, the ground is sometimes harrowed, and the next pro- 
cess consists in marking or listing the rows in opposite 
directions across the field, forming at the angles of the 
AirrowB, points or hills for the depositing of the seed 
com, which is ordinarily done by hand, requiring the 
seed to be covered with a hoe. When the plants of com 
become sufficiently strong to be seen distinctly in the 
rows, the plowing or horse hoeing, commences, which most 
usually consists of a shovel plow, sometimes a one horse 
plow, and in rare cases, a steel-tooth cultivator. From 
three to five dressings are given, and the crop is general- 
ly laid by, as the time of finishing the business of clearing 
the crop is styled, during the' latter part of July. One 
able bodied man will easily attend twenty five acres of 
eorn during the entire season; and when the labor is per- 
formed with care, an average yield of from 60 to 80 bush- 
els per acre, may be anticipated. When all the cost of 
producing corn is fairly calculated, including the rent of 
land, It will be found to average about ten cents per 
bushel, which, of course, includes the harvesting of the 
crop. In favorable seasons, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, com can be produced at a less price than ten 
cents per bushel — ^but at that price it is safe to make the 
estimate for any given number of years ; though to se- 
cure that result, and do justice to the land, the com crop 
should be grown in regular order with other crops, yield- 
ing only one crop upon the same land, in periods of four 
or five years at most. The requisite elements for the 
production of corn are sufficiently abundant in a deep 
vegetable prairie soil, to produce, if necessity required 
It, twenty consecutive crops; but the average yield will 
not be so great as when it alternates with clover, wheat, 
and other crops. 

A marked peculiarity in the climate of the entire 
Upper Mississippi Valley, and which strongly influences 
the pursuits of agriculture, is the extreme protracted 
and backward springs, and the equally lengthy and beau- 
tiful autumns. The cold rains, and chilly north-west 
winds, that prevail in spring, prevent the farmer from 
making as much progress with his seeding, as is Usually 



done in mountainous regions of the country; and tho 

planting of com, from this cause, is frequently extended 

into June, even in latitudes as far south as 40 degrees. 

There the subsoil is calculated to retain an excessive 

amount of moisture, so as to endanger the rotting of the 

seed corn ; a very reliable remedy may be adopted by 

every farmer, whether he farms In the western, eastern, 

or northern portion of the Union. This may be done by 

plowing the land in the autumn into ridges or ribs, the 

width required for the rows of corn. Four feet is the 

ordinary average, and therefore, to plow so wide a ridge 

with one furrow, a very heavy plow will bo required, and 

a strong team, say three yoke of oxen, or three horses 

abreast. The process consists in plowing only one half 

of the land, and covering the unplowed portion with the 

active soil turned by the plow, guaging the width and 

depth of the furrow by the capacity of the plow, the 

strength of the team, and the distance the rows of corn 

are required to be apart. A plow that will turn a furrow 

fifteen inches wide, and ten inches deep, will form ridges 

the proper width for corn. The plow should be set so as 

to constantly throw the soil towards the unplowed land, 

in which case the furrow horse will be required to walk 

on the land, close to the edge of the furrow, securing by 

this means the open furrows from being filled up by loose 

soil ; and the entire surface exposed to the action of the 

air, frosts, and the sun, will be new soil, or that which 

had been recently acted upon by the plow. By this sys* 

tem of autumn plowing, a man and a team may easily 

plow from three to four acres per day ; and as each fur- 
row will form a complete drain, the fiill, winter, and spring 
rains will pass off the laud, leaving the entire surface at 
all times dry, and in a finely pulverised condition. The 
soil (torn the top and sides of the ridges, will crumble 
down by the action of frost, and partially fill the fur- 
rows, so that when the season for planting corn arrives in 
the ^ring, the soil in the bottom and sides of the Air- 
rows, will be permeable, and be in the best possible con- 
dition to secure the early germination of the seed corn. 
About the flrat of May, the land should be again plowed 
for planting, which should be done by the use of a plow 
that will turn a furrow from 12 to 15 inches wide, and 
some nine inches in depth. Two furrows of the above 
proportions should be thrown together between each of 
the ridges, leaving unplowed a large furrow in the shape 
of a turnep drill. The two furrows being turned toge« 
ther in the shape of the crown of a ridge, and the soil be- 
ing made extremely light by the action of frost, the ridge 
or crown furrows, thus made, will make the best possible 
seed bed for the germination and growth of the young 
and tender corn plants. The seed, of course, must be 
planted upon the top of those furrows, and as a deep 
water (Virrow of some nine inches in depth, will be on 
each side of the seed bed, an excessive amount of spring 
and early summer rains, will not have the slightest inju- 
rious effect upon the vitality of the seed, or upon the 
growth of the young plants. When the corn requires to 
be plowed, the middle furrow may be levelled down, and 
the after cultivation need not, in any particular, differ 
from what is ordinarily practiced. If such a system as 
the foregoing had been generally adopted by western far- 
mers the past season, it would have added to the corn 
crop many millions of bnshels, and the farmers would 
have saved the e^cpense and trouble of replanting their 
crops. By this process, a much larger surface i» exfiosed 
to the action of frost and air, and the ground is at all 
times in a suitable condition for the reception of seed. It 
will be found a great saving in the expenso of plowing, 
and when the work is properly done, it will add largely 
to the average yield of grain, and lessen the amount of 
labor necessary to keep the crop dear from weeds. W. 
G. EoMDiinsoii. Keokuk J Iowa. 
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This adminble press, made mostlj of cut-iron, was 
Utety cibibLt«d at Gene™ on the groands of the Hew- 
Tork State AgricuKnral Society by J. E. Holms*, of 
Hnlyoke, Hub., from wblch we have made the above 
flgare. This pren 1b remarkable alike for Iti iDgeonity, 
■Implicity, efficiency, and darablllty — and may be used 
for centurlei wltboDt getting 
Ont of order. Figi. 4 and 5 
show the manner in vhich the 
platform anpportiiig the cheese 
is elevated by depressing the 
lercr and weight. Fig. 4 ez- 
hil^ts the appearance with tiie 
■ever a raised, and Fig. b the 
same borne downj the tmrfkcei 
In contact merely rolling over 
Mcb ot^er, there islltlleorQo 
(HcUoQ. It Ei regulated by the screw operating Id the 
npper bar. In order totrylt« stretigtb, one of theK 
maehlaea was riraioed till it broke, when it was tband 
that the pressure was equal to lixletn loni. Eencetbej 
are warranted to sustain a force of (en tons. We placed 
blocks of wood as large as a brick in the pren, and (bund 
by the force o( one hand on the lever that these blocks 
were flattened and the sides swollen out as if they were 
but bags of sand. Tha price of the press U $26, and It 
b doublleis the cheapest thing of the kind for Lirge 

J. £. Holmes also exhibited Dick's lastrument for 
punching holes In Iron , constructeJ on the same princi- 
ple. Tliia principie has a peculiar advantage as applied 
to punching, for by a proper form of the curves of the 
rolling bees in the lastroittent, the powcroan be Increased 
or lessened at any part of the operation — the Brst move- 
ment in punching a bole requiring more power than after 
the removed portion of metal is nearly driven throDgb, 
This insti'Dment pOBsesses such efficiency that a single 
person has driven a hole half an Inch In diameter through 
a cold bar tbree eights of an inch thick by aringle stroke 
of the lever. 



Won on Oattl^ Ae. 
Eat. CoLTiTAToa — Tbe canie if wens od cattle, 
fa some local injury. They should iteitber be sa< 
criOced nor eaten in tbatconditjon, butmred. Mr. 
F. Pnndersoo, of Hudson, keeps a remedy tbal 
cores fistulas on horses, and might cure wens ob 
cattle. Should it fail, however, the remedy woald 
be (o cast the uaimal, and with a long, keen sbatp 
pointed knife, the flesh should be cat away u-oand 
the place of discharge, sufficiently to remove to the 
bone, a tough pipe which will be found to have 
formed there. Hilric acid should then be poured 
Into the wound, afler which a few cieansingi with 
water^at periods of a week each, will eflect a cure. 
I have kcowti it to be repeatedly tried, and ever 
without failure, even where the bone bid been fkr 
gone with caries. 

Mb. MoaB's Fjihhi mo .—Several of your corr«» 
pondenls allude to the snceess of Kr. Uore, whose 
farm received the premium IVom the State Agri- 
cnltaral Society for 1850. 

Had Hr. More been located twenty, Instead of two 
miles, from one of the best markets in Ibeconntry — bad 
he been compelled to pay fonr sbillii^. Instead of fonr 
cents, ber bushel, for the thonsand bushels of lime be 
applied to bis farm — had he been deprived of the bno- 
dreds of loads of manure which be waa enabled tv bnj 
at a mere nominal price — bad he been deprived of the 
opportunity of earning hundreds of dollars, doring the 
Icisnre of his teams, for Mr. Van Eensselaer and tbe 
Stale Agricultural Society — had hif largeamonnt of gar- 
den vegetables, beyond the requirements of bis owd fk- 
mily, been worth no more to b!m than so mnch pursley, 
be would stilt bare shown himself tbe good &mer, and 
perbaps tbe beat in the state j but bia bqccch would hav* 
attracted mneb less pnbllc conslderaUoD or attentioB. 
J. F. 0. 



Drying Tmnatow. 



[The following haa been famished ns by a Ter; ABM 
housewife, who is particularly inecenfDI in tbe prepara- 
tion of garden products— we have tried ber dried toma- 
toes In winter, and fonnd them most excellent. Ed.] 

Tbe method Is very timplo. They are to be peeled in 
the tisual way ; then if very ripe ponr off some of tbe 
jnlce,stew tbem slightly, sufficiently to cook them through, 
and salt tbem to Ibe taste. Then spread them on eartb. 
en (not tin) dishes, and put them in a warm oven. Tbe 
best way Is to pat tbem In a brick oven, when tbe bread 
Is taken nut, but a stove does very well. They cannot 
be dried In tbe lun like peaches ; they are »o Juicy tbej 
need more heat. When dry, put them in bags, and In 
winter they only need soaking an bonr or two, then stew 
and season with butter and pepper, and one would hard- 
ly distinguish tbem fVom IVesb fruit. 

To Fattib PonLTMT- — Sbnt tliein ap in the darit, 
gorge tbem with boiled food, and allow them a soiaU 
quantity of charcoal daily. Every meal that a mas 
makes OD sucb fbod add* a aall to his coflln. — Okto 
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BIr. Oolbj^ Daron Bnll Ohinptoii. 

Tbe firit pTBEiium Tor Doron Bulls over three j-ears 
dd, »t the lato State Fair at Ulica, m* awarded to 
"ChamptoD," owned by Mr. L. H. Com, Sciptorille, 
Cayuga coDatr. Tbe portrait or bim, given cbove, U 
from a drawiog made bj Ilr. J. R. Ttnz, of Senoett, 
engraTed by Ricbabdmh k Cox, Hew- York. 

CbamptoD was calved Juue 28, 1814 — got by Bover, 
a FattersDD bull, out of Tenui, a pure DeroD of Bufua 
Klug't Btock, from Mr. Coke's, (Lord Leiceiter'B) stock. 
Bover, the sire, was by Eclipse, Geo. Patteraon's supe- 
rior Imported Devon bull — dam by Auchlaei, also Impor- 
ted by Geo. PattersoD. Eclipse wasbred by Mr. Bloom- 
Held, on Mr. Coke's ertate, Norfolk, Engla^, and sent 
to tbti country as tbe best bull of bis day. Ancbises 
was raised by Lord Leicester ibr his own lue. 

ChamploD bas heretofore reeelred tbe f(4lowlDg pre- 
miums; Ist premium ftt Pougbkecpse, N. T., forlbebest 
bull calf— «lso same year at the Americao Institute. Ist 
premium at tbe Amerioan Inatitota for tbe best 1 year 
old, 2 year old, and 3 year old bull, aud the Ist at Hurt- 
ford fCt.) County Show, in the bll of 1S18 

"Thing! that I haw* Sean." 
Tbe Hampshire Express, (AmherA, Man.,) Mfdes 
the article under this head, ft-om the Cultivator of Au- 
(Ost, and appends to It the following list of things which 
the writer might see If he would visit East Hampshire. 
tchere prudent farmers muil be more common than Id 
Piany other sections of our country: 

1. He would see lances on many of our Girms, sowell 
mended up before planting, and kept in so good order 
through the year, that the cattle, honest creatures, 
nerer inspect it possible to. get over or through them. 

2. He would lee &nii«n ao eoufiderate of their own 



interest ai _ 

their swine mo la tte road, they keep them In suitabla 

pens, giving them a dry place to lie and a wet one to 

wallow in, and by putting in leaves, dried muck, road 
Bcrapingii, anything which they can ensily cnnie at, so 
OB to make Bve, eight, or ten loads of cnmpoit to each 

8. He would see farms so free from bushes, windfalll 
and waste corners, that he would be tempted to alter 
the phrsseolog}' of the wise man, and say, " I went by 
the fleld of the Industrions and the >-1neyard of the man 
of nnderstauding, and lo, it was all grown over wiUi 
corn, grass, and other useful prodncts, eicepticg a f^w 
beautiful trees under whose shade the herds m^ht re- 
pose in comfort, aod here and there a lovely copse which 
It wDold be inlkraoui to cut down." 

4. He would see farmers, who vractict well, not over 
fond of theories, but when somelhiog new Is shown to 
be good, ready as reisonsblc men, lo adopt it. 

6. He would see farmers who are unable to cnltivata 
flowers half their inmmer, but who have au eicelleul 
kitchen garden, with flowers tastefully Interaperied, tho 
whole presenting such a picture of beauty and utility, 
as could hardty.be surpassed, aod whose children, in- 
stead of roaming in Idleness, are oflener (bund reading 
the best i^icultural and other periodtcala. 

6. He would see fiumers who have a place fbr eveij 
tool, and every tool in its place, not forgetting that their 
tools wear out fast enough without suQering them to 
rot and rust out by exposure to the weather. 

7. He would see farmers, who pay fbr agrteullural 

Kpers macb more cheerfully than for trash; who an) 
itiv conscious that they know much of fanning, bat 
are desirous of knowicg tnore, willing to learn (Vom & 
publication, a scieDliflc man, or a practical ftrmer, as 
beat they can. In short, he wonid see soch a spirit <^ 
inquiry as would convince bim that the Ihrmara of thia 
region will soon leave behind them others of region 
more favored in soil and cliniate. 

8. He would see that as good husbandry advances, 
farmers become less officious in their neighbors' business, 
and more intent upon tbeirown; and that in Ihis respect 
they are already anead of merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
miidsters, loafers, gentlcmeo, and all the rest. 
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<*The Early Mandan Com.— (Z^a mays v, pracox.y^ 

In his " Genera of North American Plants f" Prof. 
Kuttall, who visited the Maodans, and named this va- 
riety, says: ** Stem, very low, spathes arising from the 
base of the culm" — in other words, keeping comparative' 
ly close ta the ground, in accordance with a principle 
often obtaining amongst other plants that extend into 
severer climates — that of shortening their stems.* He 
adds, '' successfally cultivated by the aborigenes of the 
Missouri to its sources [?] ripening in a climate where no 
other variety could exist.^' 

George Catlin also in his ** Illuntrationt of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North jimerican 
Indians," says, *^ The Mandans raise a very small sort 
of corn; the ears of which are not longer than a man's 
thumb. This variety is well adapted to their climate, 
as it ripens sooner than the other varieties, which would 
not mature in so cold a latitude.^' 

It is generally understood that Indian corn indigenous- 
ly is a tropical plant, though the Pilgrims who landed on 
Plymouth Rock found it cultivated by the Indians in 
that vicinity; but why it has been acclimatized further 
north on the Missouri than in any other region, the fol- 
lowing remarks from Catlin's work, may assist in ex- 
plaining, though he has not referred to this subject. 

'' I have descended the Missouri river from the Man- 
dan village to St. Louis, a distance of 1800 miles, and 
have taken pains to examine its shores; and from the 
repeated remains of the ancient locations of the Mandans, 
which I met with on the banks of that river, I am fully 
convinced that I have traced them down nearly to the 
mouth of the Ohio river; and from exactly similar ap- 
pearances, which I recollect to have seen several years 
since in several places in the interior of the state of 
Ohio, I am fully convinced that they have formerly oc- 
cupied that part of the country, and have from some 
cause or other, been put in motion, and continued to 
make their repeated moves until they arrived at the 
place of their residence at the time of their extinction, 
on the upper Missouri. 

" ThA marks of the Mandan villages are known by the 
excavations of two feet or more in depth, and thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, of a circular form, made in the 
ground for the foundations of their wigwams, which 
leave a decided remain for centuries, and one that is 
easily detected the moment it is met with. After leav- 
ing the Mandan village, I found the marks of their form- 
er residence about sixty miles below where they were 
then living, and from which they removed (from their 
own account) about sixty or eighty years since. Near 
the mouth of the big Shienne river, 200 miles below 
their last location, I found still more ancient remains; 
and in as many as six or seven other places between that 

* Thus the baff-htrry or toax myrtUj ^ow» two or three time« as 
high ill South CaroHim, as it diies in Western New- York ; and the 
^gontic Iftw oak of Florida dwindles to a shrub on the eastern shore 
Of Virginia. 

lu regard (o Indian corn extending hilo higher laiitndea — ^the ear- 
liest ears will be the nio«t perfect, and the later be cut off* by the frost. 
8o in (telecling !iee<ls for the kitchen garden, the finest and earliest 
specimen? ore generally preferred ; and ibongh the change from year 
to year may be slight, yet the areumvtation of changes in the coarse 
of an age, may be very considerable. 



and the mouth of the Ohio, and each one, as I vlnted 
them, appearing more and more ancient, — convincing 
me that these people have gradually made their moves 
up the banks of the Missouri." 

George Catiin further remarks that after the season 
for green corn is over, '^ the remainder is gathered and 
dried on the cob before it has ripened, and packed away 
in caches (as the French term them)— holes dug in the 
ground some six or seven feet deep, the insides of which 
are in the form of a jug, and tightly closed at the top. 
Now It is remarkable that " the Pilgrims'' found Indian 
corn buried in the same manner, soon after their arrival 
at Plymouth ; and Catlin might have found in this cir- 
cumstance an argument in favor of his theory; for two 
tribes living 8,000 miles apart, in all probability derived 
this singular custom fVom the same source. D. T. 
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Potato Disease. 



The Legislature of Massachusetts, in the year 1851, 
offered a prize of $10,000 to any one who should satisfy 
the Governor and Council that, by a test of at least five 
successive years, he had discovered a sure remedy for 
the potato rot. Several communications have been re- 
ceived on this subject, which are published by the an* 
thority of the legiskiture, of which we publish the fol- 
lowing sunomary by Hon. Ama&a Walker, Secretary 
of State-. 

Although these communications may not ftimish any 
perfect cure or preventive of the potato disease, yet they 
agree in so many important points, and offer so many 
valuable hints, relating to the nature, cultivation, preser- 
vation, and improvement of the potato, that they can- 
not fail to be of great public utility. The similarity of 
views expressed by the most intelligent and experienced 
writers, relating to the nature, cultivation, disease, and 
cure of the potato, is truly remarkable, and we think 
auspicious. Among the principal points, relating to 
which there is a general concurrence, are the following: 

Soundness and vitality of the Seed. — ^Renewing tlie 
seed from the ball of healthy vigorous plants every few 
years, even resorting to the native place in South Ameri- 
ca, and taking the seed from the wild potato, is con- 
sidered important. When potatoes are to be raised from 
the tuber, sound, healthy, whole potatoes are recom* 
\ mended for planting. Gutting potatoes is decidedly con- 
demned. "Anything which impairs the vitality of the 
seed increases the liability to disease. 

Quality or kind of Soil. — A dry, light, loose, warm 
soil, is considered necessary to the soundness and health 
of the vegetable, as well as to its richness and flavor, the 
latter depending quite as much on the quality of soil as 
on the variety of seed. A wet, heavy, compact soil, 
directly promotes the disorder. Far up on the side of a 
mountain or hill is a favorable location for the growth of 
the potato ; and new land contains more of the qualities 
requisite for its nourishment and health, than older worn 
out soils. 

Influence of atmosphere, — ^Potatoes should be as little 
exposed to the air as conveniently may be. Their natural 
place is under ground. By too much exposure they be- 
come poisoned, and turn green. Some recommend de- 
positing them for the winter in holes under ground in a 
dry soil; or if kept in a cellar, to preserve them dry, in 
small quantities, in sand ; and to keep them cool. Keep- 
ing large quantities in a body in the cellar is by some sup- 
posed to promote beat and putrefaction. Plant iitg in 
the fall is recommended by some, as potatoes left in the 
field, over winter, are observed to come forward earlier 
in the F|)ring, to grow more vigorously, to get ripe ear- 
lier and before the blipbtitig rains in August, and to be 
more sound, fair, and healthy. 
Manures, — All antiputrescents, such as lime, wood- 
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ashes, pulverized charcoal, plaster, salt, oitroffeD, &c., 
are believed to contribute directly to the health of the 
potato, as well as to add to its richness and flavor: and, 
of course, to prevent putrefaction and disease. Oi other 
manares, well-rotted compost is preferred. Stable ma- 
Dure is too strong and heating, and produces ill-flavored, 
unhealthy potatoes, and is decidedly condemned. 

DiseoBtf Contagion, Old jigtf and Death.^-'These are 
common to vegetables as well as to animals. All are 
liable to disease, some more, some less, according to cir- 
cumstances, predisposing causes, and preventive means. 
Some vegetable diseases are believed to be contagious. 
The present disease is thought by many to be of that 
class. One field of potatoes is liable to take the disorder 
from another field. Potatoes are predisposed to disease, 
by bad oukivatioo, old age, bad soil, bad manures, sud- 
den changes of weather, warm rains, &c. 

Jiavages of Intectt, Fungi, 4r<^'""The best writers 
consider the ravages of insects as at most but a predis- 
posing canse, rendering the potato more liable to disease 
by enfeebling the plant. By many writers insects are 
considered as remotely affecting the potato ; by others, 
as having no eflTect at all. The fungus on potatoes is not 
the cause of the rot. It finds the potato, previously 
diseased, a fit subject for its operation. 

The general conclusions to which the facts presented 
In these various communications seem to lead us, are — 

1. That the disease has a striking resemblance to the 
cholera, and probably exists in the atmosphere. 

2. That it is doubtful whether any specific cure has 
been, or ever will be discovered j but 

8. As in cholera, certain preventives are well ascer- 
tained, by the application of which, the liabilities to dis- 
ease may be greatly lessened. 

4. That by obtaining the soundest seed, by planting 
in the most favorable soils, and by using the most suitable 
manures, we may have a good degree of confidence in 
the successful cultivation of this useful vegetable. 

5. That we may expect, that like the cholera, the po- 
tato rot will become less and less formidable from year 
to year, and eventually subside into a mild and manage- 
able epidemic, if that term may be used in such a con- 
nexion. 

The several points on which there is an unanimity of 
cpinion, are worthy the especial attention of farmers. 
By a careful selection of seed, and locality, and particu- 
lar reference to the kind of manure used, very much of 
this disease may be avoided. If facta like the above, 
well substantiated by experiments in all sections of the 
country, could be presented to the entire mass of farm- 
ers, and they would govern their modes of culture by 
rules so established, we cannot well estimate the increase 
which would result in a single year in a crop so exten- 

aively cultivated as the potato. 

,. .-.- ■♦#♦ ' " 

Ziime Buming. 

DcAK Sia — ^The informaton asked for in your August 
number, by Isaac A. Clark, *' as to the best mode of 
buming lime for agricultural purposes," is important to 
farmers, and I wonder there has been no premium of- 
fered by any of our agricultural societies, for the best 
constructed lime kiln; there has been some talk about 
improvements, but as the old form is still kept up by 
those who are largely in the business of burning lime, 
we roust believe there has been no real improvement yet 
made. 

In the 4th vol. of the *' American Farmer," page 888, 
there is a drawing of a square kiln with two eyes, and a 
description of it, by Edward Stabler, £sq., of Mont- 
gomery county, Md., but I cannot conceive any advan- 
tage in that form. The late Dr. Ducatsl, geologist of 



this state, recommended kilns to be made twenty feet 
high, and the limestone to be broken small. All practi- 
cal burners in this viciuity say they will not burn out 
when more'than 16 feet high. Some men from Penn- 
sylvania have burned lime quite recently, in the neigh- 
borhood of Frederick, in temporary kilns, constructed 
something like brick kilns, with satisfaction to their em- 
ployers; they burned 1,800 bushels, with 32 cords wood. 
I expect them to burn a small kiln for me very soon; 
their charges are for 2,000 bushels and over, two cents 
a bushel — under that quantity, two and a half cents a 
bushel. The advantage of this mode is, you can have 
the lime made where you wish to use it. Tour corres- 
pondent wishes to know '' the most durable material to 
build of." For lining, firebrick or soapstone is best. In 
order to get at " the cost per bushel for burning lime,'* 
the price of fuel, labor, stone, &c., must be known; 
here, coal burned, (in a drawer, or perpetual kiln.) is 
the cheapest. Coal is worth about $8.50 a ton ^ wood, 
$2.00 to $2.50 a cord. Lime is sold at the kilns, coal 
burned, at 10 cents, and wood barned at 12i cents a 
bushel. Wu* C. Hofvmait. Pomona, (near Frederick,} 
Jti^, 9, 1852. 



-•-•-•- 



Oream Thennometen. 



Thermometers, such as C. H. Powel, of Poughkeep- 
sie, wants, are made. There is one in this neighbor- 
hood ; it was obtained in Phikdelphia, and is a German 
article. Two glass tubes, one covering the other, and 
the degrees marked on a piece of paper between the 
two tubes, with two scales— on one side, " Thermometer 
nach Fahrenheit,"— on the other side, Centigrade or 
Reanmer, I forget which. It being externally all glass, 
if careHilly handled, is '' durable and easily cleaned.'* 
Wu. G. HofFMAH. Pomona, {near Frederick,) 1852. 



■-»♦*- 



Cheap Ice HoiueB. 

Mr. R. R. Wright, asks the best method of con- 
structing small ice-houses; and as I suppose he means 
such as shall cost but a trifie, and yet preserve ice enough 
for use on a medium size farm, I will answer his in* 
quiry by describing a method that has been in use by 
my brother for several years, that has given him perfect 
satisfaction. 

He selected in a porous soil on the side of a hill, for 
convenienoe of access, and dug a square hole about ten 
ibet deep, and six feet across. He then took some 
square pieces of timber of the length of the hole, and 
four inches in thickness. To the outside of these tim- 
bers, he nailed rough boards, so as to make a square 
crib or box, with the boards on the outside. He then 
placed this in the pit, and lined up on the inside of the 
timbers with more rough boards, so that he had a double 
boarded crib with a space of four inches between the In- 
ternal and the external boarding. This space was filled 
with spent tan bark, or saw dust. There was no fioor 
to the pit except peices of boards covered with saw dust, 
and if the ground be not porous there should be a drain 
to carry off the water from the ice as it thaws. It is 
necessary that the ice pit should be ventilated. Such a 
pit can be made by any one, and when the ice is formed 
i it should be packed neariy full, fitting pieces of ice so aa 
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to pack closely as poesible. The top should be covered 
one or two feet thick with straw, and over this shonld be 
placed a loose roof of boards, that will exclude the snow 
and the rain, yet will not prevent the access of air. 

An ice pit, of the sise indicated, will contain sufficient 
Ice to supply all the wants of a large dairy farm for the 
entire season — and as it cottt nothing but a little labor, 
one should be made on all farms where this luxury can 
be obtained. Others will doubtless describe more ela- 
borate and expensive as well as better structures, but 
some may be induced to try this method of preserving icoi 
who would not be willing to incur expense. 

It may be that level ground would be preferable to a 
iide hill, but such a situation was chosen by my brother, 
and he is highly pleased with it. G. H. Cleavslahd. 

To Onre Bams. 



Ed. GniTivATos — As I have seen numerous receipts 
for curing hams, and as I have tried the annexed for se- 
veral years, and found it to excel every other in my es- 
timation, I take the liberty to send it to you, that you 
may publish it for the benefit of any who may be dispos- 
ed to try it. By letting my ham remain in the pickle, It 
is less trouble to keep it than by any other method which 
I have found, and it keeps sweet and tender all summer. 

Take & barrel, and turn over an old pan o7 kettle, and 
bom cobs, (I think the best,) or hArd wood, for seven 
or eight days, keef^ng water on the head to prevent dry- 
ing. Make a pickle with eight pounds of salt, six ocnces 
saltpetre, two quarts of molasses, and three gallons of 
water, to one hundred pounds. Boil and skim the pickle 
thus prepared. Then pack your ham in the barrels, and 
when the pickle is cold, pour it on to the meat, and in 
four weeks you have excellent ham, very tender, and 
well smoked. P. F. E. Nashua^ N. ff. 



•♦♦»' 



The Tme Oourse. 



With energy for prompt and vigorous action, and ca- 
pacity for sober thought and sound reflection, a man may 
enter upon business with some assurance of success. His 
home will exhibit the best picture of his true character. 
What he undertakes is well done. His fences are in or- 
der—there is an air of neatness and thrift about his 
dwelling and out-buildings; his grounds are laid out with 
reference to beauty as well as convenience— ornament and 
use have been consulted in planting out his fruit and 
shade trees, and the garden evinces that his wife and 
daughters have joined him in his cultivation. He does 
not waste the long winter evenings in idleness, nor do his 
family neglect this season of improvement. While his 
children are engaged in the rudiments of learning, he 
surveys the action of our National and State Legislatures; 
and studies thoroughly the policy by which both are 
guided. His family do not content themselves with the 
light reading of the day, but history, biography, morals 
and religion receive a due share of attention. They lay 
up in winter, from reading, conversation and reflection, 
a harvest of more value than the bounties of autumn. 
The raind thus stored, casts light upon any vocation. It 
cheers the house- wife in her ronnd of duties and lightens 
the labors of the field. JddresH of Hoh. T. Jekkins 
btfore the Oneida County ^g. Society, 



♦♦♦- 



Give a portion of each day to reading, and study. 
Think not because you are a farmer, literary acquire- 
ments are useless. They are as necessary to the full at- 
tainment of a knowledge of agriculture, as of any other 
science. 



Jeflferaoii^ Ooonty Agxlciiltiiz»l Qroimds. 

At the invitation of the President of the Agricultural 
Sodety, we rode down yesterday to view the improve- 
ments made and in progress at the Society's show 
grounds, which were merely enclosed for last year's ex- 
hibition. Recently the old building in the rear of the 
Court House has been taken down, removed to the lair 
grounds, newly covered and addea to, making it now « 
very spacious and comely appearing building. It is now 
105 by 60 feet, with an addition in the center, on one 
side, extending back 16 feet, and 80 feet long, forming » 
plfttform and the speaker's stand, elevated some four or 
five feet from the floor. In front of this is the secreta* 
ry's desk. Through the center of the building is to be * 
row of tables for the exhibition of domestic maanfao- 
tures, fancy articles, needle work, specimens of art, &c.| 
&c., and around the whole, except the recess for the 
platform and the speaker's stand, there are twelve rows 
of seats, elevated one above another, so as to render them 
comfortable, and in full view of the whole Hall, and ca- 
pable of accommodatiog over two thousand persons. By 
placing temporary seats on the floor, 8,000 can comfor- 
tably be seated within the Hall. 

A temporary building is to be erected on the west side 
of the Hall for the exhibition of agricultural implements, 
machinery, &c., which, with the one already built on the 
east side, for dairies, grain, vegetables^ &c., will afford 
ample room for the occasion. 

Permanent pens are erected around by the fence, and 
a large number of posts are firmly set in the ground, to 
which cattle and horses may be hitched. The old stumps 
have been dug up and removed, and the surface is being 
leveled. A good well has been dug within the enclosure, 
which will furnish the water required for man and beast. 
The committee will provide feed for the cattle, which wil) 
not be a charge upon the exhibitor. Arrangements have 
been made with the Railroad Company, to transport all 
animals or articles designed for exhibition, /ree of charge^ 
if presented on Wednesday, the day before the fair com- 
mences. Passengers taken at half price fVom any sta- 
tion on the road, and from Kingston. It is hoped that 
this arrangement may induce a large numlxsr of our Ca- 
nadian neighbors to visit us, and to exhibit to our fkt- 
mers some of their choice stock. 

Great credit is due to the Sodety for their liberality 
in the purchase and improvement of the grounds, and in 
a few years, if the same enterprise is manifested, it will 
become a very attractive spot. We doubt whether any 
County Society in the state is as well provided for in this 
respect, as Jefferson. Indeed, the whole arrangements 
are on the most liberal scale, and cannot but meet the 
approbation of the farmers who have so liberally contri- 
buted to the purchase and improvement of the grounds. 
The work, thus far, has prindpally been under the dl 
rection of Habt Masset, Jr., Esq. — Northern Journal, 

»#■ 

Onltnre of Oranberry Vines. 

The variety mostly cultivated In New-England are 
hardy and prolific 

They can be raised on upland on rather moist loom- 
but do the best on low, damp or moist meadow land, 
with a little sand put around the plant. 

They may be planted out 1| to two feet apart, each 
way. 

Two feet apart, it win take 10,000 plants to the acre; 
If on low ground it should be pared, plowod, or burnt 
over, to take out the grass or weeds, and cultivated for 
one or two years, until they cover the ground. The yield 
after that is from 150 to 250 bushels per acre. They are 
usually gathered with a cranberry rake, to be found in 
any agricultural store. 

It is not necessary to flow meadows in order to make 

them productive. F. Trowbridge. 

»«« 

Ah Ehormofs Tax rpow Farmers. — The dog popu- 
lation of the United States is estimated at about two 
millions, and the expense of keeping them at upwards 
of $10,000,000 per annum. 
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NEW P UBLICAT IONS. 

Repoat on TBI WoxLD'a Fair. By Cd. B. P. Johmonj Cor. Sec. 

N. Y. State Ag. Society. C. Van Bruthnysen : Albany. 

This Tolume comprises a full description of Crystal 
Palace and the Great ExhibitioD, having reference more 
particularly, however, to those departments which have 
a practical bearing upon the interests of this countryi 
and are most useful and important. Mr. Johnson had 
an excellent opportunity of judging correctly of the ex- 
hibiUon, as he was one of the jurors and a member of 
•everal committees, and has presented to the public much 
information of a desirable and reliable kind. The book 
contains a list of the awards to American contributors 
and descriptions of many of the more prominent articles 
of interest on exhibition. 



Lnrs AHD Works ov RoBSRT BoRHfl. By Robt. Cluunben. Harper 

lb Brothett. 

The world will never tire of studying the character 
and admiring the writings of the Poet Farmer. Those 
who are already familiar with the history of Bvbns will 
And enough that is new In this edition to repay a care- 
ftil perusal. Though often open to criticism and sub^ 
ject to censure, we cannot avoid saying In his own Un* 

** A nnn'« a Bian for a' UiaL'* 



BiBBop BuTLsa^e Ahalogt or RnjotoN to Uie cooMhation and 
cooTio of natare, with an analyst by Rev. KolA. Emory, D.D., 
and a life of the aalhor. By O. R. Crookt. Haqwr ft Brothers: 
New- York. 

This work, which In point of sonnd logic stands un- 
rivalled, which no study can exhaust and none but the 
deepest can comprehend, which no sophistry can sub- 
vert and no reasoning overthrow, has been published in 
an accessible form, with valuable additions. 

CicsBo*e TaaoDx.A3i DisrtrrATioNe. By Chaa. Anihon, L.L.D. 

Harper Sc Brotliext: New-Yorlr. 

Another ably edited volume of classics commends 
itself to the scholar. Its author and editor need no 
comment. ■ 

A School vor FxTBRRt-^aa old Engiith Slory, by T. Owynna. 
Harper k. Brothera. 

An English gentleman, with court manners and few brains, 

attempts to make a fine gentleman and a statesman of 

his only son, who has passed bis boyhood in the country, 

and has no taste for fashion and etiquette, the event of 

which is very unfavorable to the father's purposes, re- 

•ulting in a duel fktal to the son, which adds to the hap- 

l^ness of several other persons. 

ThR PeRCOMAL AoVR.fTURKS OF OUR OWN CoRRRSPOlffDRRT IN 

Italt, by M. Barkc Houoii. Harpej^ ft Brothers, New-York. 
Reminiscences of travel, In which more of character than 
local description, appears — ^more of incident than philo- 
sophy — more of private life and manners than political 
speculation. It is written in the free, hearty spirit of a 
man who has travelled for his own amusement, and writes 
a book for the^me reason. 

Thr IntrrriTTsa 09 Alorsra. By O. B. Docbarty, L.L.D., Prof. 

of Maihematica in the New- York Free Academy. Harper ft 

Brother*. 

This treatise on Algebra proposes to make the science 
attractive and interesting to the youthfbl mind, as well 
as to advance the student as far as the requirements of a 



college coarse. Some of the more difficult processes 
seem to be simplified somewhat, but upon a careful ex- 
amination, we do not discover anything particularly origi- 
nal or distinctive In the work. The series of Da vies and 
that of RoBiHsov cover the ground so completely that 
other works are to a great extent either keys to them or 
servile hnitations of them. 



AmiA Hammrrt— A IVde of eontemporary Cknnan Life-MnuMlateA 

by A. H. Gamsey. Harper and Brothers 
This makes No. 178 of Harper's Library of Select Nov- 
els, and contains spirited portraitures of German life and 
character. «».«. 

Thr Cliwobs Fakilt, a tale of the Oid Dominion. By one of hor 

Daughlen. Harper ft BroUiera: New-York. 

This is a story written In the olden style, and savors 
more of the interest we feel in one of the Waverly novels 
than of the revolutionary style of fictitious writing, which 
Dickens, Bulwer, and Thackeray have introduced. It 
is carefully, methodically written, and tells a tale of do- 
mestic life, of which the home affections and moral vir- 
tues make a large part. 

ATLAunc AMP TkAKSATLAJiTic SssTCBRa, AfloRt and Ashore b y 

Capl. Mackinnon, R. N. Harper and Brolhera, New- York. 
The writer sketches in a graphic, pleasing way, his opin- 
ions of our scenery, our customs, our character and des- 
tiny, as well as his adventures here and there, in his ex- 
tensive travels. We must do him the justice to say that 
he has taken a broader and more just view of this coun- 
try, than most Englishmen have done, and though he 
does not penetrate very deeply into the nature of tbingS| 
he has, on the whole, flattered ns considerably. 

Mrmoirs ov Thr Livr aicd WRinifos ov Dr. Cbalmrrs, vol. 4, 

by Rev. Wm. Hanna, L.Ij.D. Harper ft Brothers, New York. 
This volume closes the biography of one of the most em» 
Inent divines the world has ever proiuoed. In symme- 
try of character, intellectual strength, oratorical pow- 
er, and the influence which he exerted on his age, he is 
seldom surpassed. The present volume is peculiarly hi- 
teresting, as it contains a flill account of the secession of 
the Church of Scotland, and the controversy In which 
Dr. Chahners was involved. 



PicromiAL FxRLD Book of thr Rrvoujtxoii, No. 87— Blrak 
HODSR, No. S. 

We acknowledge the reception of the above Nos. of 
these popular works. 

The works of Messrs. Harper are for sale by £. H. 
Pease & Co., of this city. 

Faudorougha, TBS Mmxr. E. LitleU ft Co : Boston, Muss. 

This story of Irish character has appeared in the num- 
bers of LittelPs Living Age, and abounds in scenes of 
thrilling interest. The characters are drawn to the life. 
Old Fardorongha is as inexorable as Shylock — ^his money 
is his god and his life. Conner is a fine specimen of tho 
generous, noble, warm-hearted Irishman, and the gen- 
tle Una is quite an ideal woman. The book is well 
worth the reading. — — 

HoMS AND Social Psilocopht. By Chas. Dickens. G. P. Put- 
nam: New- York. 

This Is one of the series of Putnam's semi-monthly 
library, some one of which every traveller must have 
met. This volume is compiled from Household Words, 
and like all the series is instraetivo and entertaining. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



P08TAOK o» THE Cdwivatoe. — By the new law, 
passed August 80, 1852. and which goes into effect on the 
first of this month, the postage on The Cultivator is 
reduced to one uniform rate to any part of the United 
States, viz: Six centi a year to regular subscribers, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. The postage on single num- 
bers, (called by the law, " transient matter,") will be 
one cent per No. if prepaid, or two cents per number 
If paid where delivered. 

The State Fair. — ^The reader is referred to another 
page for an account of this Fair, which passed off very 
greatly to the satisfaction of its managers, and, we be- 
lieve, to the thousands who attended it. The number in 
attendance was not as large as at Albany and Rochester. 
Multitudes were undoubtedly kept at home, by the fear 
of the Cholera, now so prevalent in several places in 
western New-York. The receipts were $8,125,41, abont 
tiie same as at Syracuse in 1849. The income was un- 
questionably very considerably lessened by a fraud prac- 
ticed in the exchange and transfer of badges. Six per- 
sons were arrested, while engaged in this traffic, and sent 
to the police office. 

To avoid this loss in future, we would suggest an en- 
tire change of the rules of admission to the show grounds. 
We would dispense with all badges, except to the offl> 
cers and judges, who must necessarily have free access 
to the grounds at all times, and substitute therefor, the 
ticket system. By letting all persons enter their articles 
for exhibition, and drive their teams on to the ground 
without charge, the necessity for badges will be obviated; 
and to prevent a rush upon the grounds while the judge* 
are engaged in their examinations, let the charge for ad- 
mission up to Wednesday night, be twenty-five cents, and 
on Thursday and Friday one shilling, the same as at pre- 
•ent. In this way, as all the tickets would be given up at 
the gate, all possibility of fraud would be avoided, while 
DO injui^tice would be done to any one. 

Fancy Lop-eared Rabbits. — We are indebted to 
R. H. Vam Rensselaer, Esq., of Morris, Otsego coun- 
ty, for a beautiful pair of these rabbits, from recent im- 
portations from London. For portraits and descriptions 
of these fancy rabbits, see onr last vol. p. 176. 

Currant Wine. — We have l)een presented by H. W. 
Ferry, Esq., of Utica, with a bottle of currant wine, 
three years old. It is decidedly superior to any we have 
before tasted. Mr. F. furnished us the recipe by which 
It was made, which we shall publish in season for another 
year. 

Grapes. — Mr. C. P. Williams, of this city, has sent 
uf< a sample of the fine and well grown foreign grapes 
\\i.!«hhehas succeeded in maturing in a ''cold house" 
in this city. lie is so well pleased with his success, that 
ho is now erecting a new house, 130 foct in length, for 
growing grapes. So far, we believe, every one who has 
undertaken to grow grapes in this way, has found the 
experiment entirely satisfactory ; and we are pleased to 
hear from so many quarters of the country, that very 
many arc now making preparations to engage in the bu- 



siness. It is clearly proved that with a comparatively 
trifling expense for a grapery, there is no difficulty in 
growing an abundant supply of all the most delicious for- 
eign grapes. ■ 

Flower Seeds.— Hon. N. Coe, formerly of this state, 
but for the past two years a resident in Oregon, has settt 
several parcels of flower seeds gathered from the wild 
flowers of that territory, for which he will please accept 
our thanks. Wc shall give them a trial. 

Mr. Tail's Cattle Sale, our readers will remem- 
ber, is to take place at his farm near Troy, on the 13th 
of this month. It will be seen by his advertisement, that 
Mr. Vail proposes to offer his whole stock to the public, 
reserving only the right to make a first bid on six head. 
This herd includes several recent importations, and the 
choice animals reserved from his previous sales, and of- 
fers inducements rarely to be met with in this country. 



07* Wm. Bacon, Esq., Richmond, Mass., wiU pleaae 
accept our thanks for the Transactions of the Maaaachn- 
setts Ag. Societies for 1850 and 1851, two bandaomelj 
printed and valnable volumes, issued by the state. We 
have given, in another page a summary of theinferencei 
drawn from a great number of papers, communicated to 
the Secretary of State in consequence of an offer of 
$10,000. made by the Legislature of that state, for the 
discovery of the cause, and a remedy for the disease in 
the potato. Though we discover nothing particular new 
in the views of the several writers, the conclusions drawn 
from their combined statements, will be read with in- 
terest. —^ 

Patent Ox Yoke — An ox yoke, patented by Mr. John 
CuASE of Craftsbury, Vt., and exhibited by S. E. Beard, 
received the first x>remium at the N. Y. State Fair. The 
bows are so arranged as to slide in the yoke, allowing 
the cattle to change the position of their necks, to a cer- 
tain limit, at pleasure. The sliding of one bow toward 
the middle of the yoke compels the same motion in the 
other, thus keeping the centre of draught always the 
same. This effectually prevents the crowding of cattle, 
for their necks arc drawn so near together tliat it be- 
comes impossible. The practical operation of the yoke 
is spoken highly of by farmers who have used it. Speci> 
mens may be seen in this city at Emery Si Co.'s Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and at the State Agricultural Rooms, 

New Brfnswick Ag. Society. — The Journal of this 
Soc. for 1852, making a pamphlet of 134 pages, baa been 
received. It is filled up with proceedings, addresses be- 
fore Ag. Societies, prize essays, instructions for farm 
management, Sec., — forming altogether a creditable and 
valuable collection of agricultural matter. Considerable 
attention is being paid to improved farming in New- 
Brunswick, as the increasing number of subscribers to 
agricultural papers, and the above report, fully demon> 
strate. _— — 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, recently hold Its 29th Annual Show. It is one of 
the oldest societies for the improvement of agriculture, 
in existence, dating its origin back to the year 1781. It 
held its first show in 1822, when the number of cattle 
and slieep shown were only sixty- scvcU; and the premi- 
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ums offered only seyeDty-eight ponnds. The present 
year there were exhibited 1,846 uimailfl, and about 
$4,600 were paid in premiams. The Prize Essays and 
Transactions of this society possess great value, and Dr. 
Anderson and Prof. Johnston, both of whom have been 
connected with the Society, have contributed very much 
to the progress of Scientific Agriculture. 

A DRAimifO Plow. — The Mark Lane Express con- 
tains an advertisement and fiill description of a plow for 
rinking drains. The work is all done under ground — the 
ditch excavated and tiles laid invisibly, under your feet. 
The machine is quite complicated and expensive, but the 
owners advertise to lay drains better than can be done by 
hand, at one-third less expense. Could some such ma- 
chine be introduced into this country, it would turn the 
attention of farmers to the much neglected, but very im- 
portant business of draining their land. 

A Substitute por Guaro.— The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England offer a prize of £1,000, and the gold 
medal of the Society, for the discovery of a manure 
equal In fertilizing properties to the Peruvian Guano, 
and of which an unlimited supply can be furnished to the 
English farmer at a rate not exceeding X5 per ton. 

Bn> Ahts. — A correspondent wishes to know if any 
of our readers can tell him how to expel or destroy the 
small red ants. He can neither drown or scald them out. 



Albakt akd Rbnsselaxb Hort. Society. — The au- 
tumnal exhibition of the Albany and Rensselaer Horti- 
cultural Society took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 13th and 14th ult. The display of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables exceeded that of any former exhibition. The 
Society met at 12 m. on Tuesday, its President, Dr. 
HcRUAN Wbkdell, in the Gliair, who in an appropriate 
and feeling manner, called the attention of its members 
to the death of the late A. J. Downing, editor of the 
Horticulturist, and offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the members of the Albany and Rens- 
selaer Horticultural Society, in common with others of 
the Pomological. Horticultural and Agricultural portions 
of our citizens, mourn sincerely the death of the late A. 
J. DowNiNO, who has been more instrumental, than any 
other individual, in extending a taste for, and promoting 
the love of, all the branches of an art which conduces so 
much to the eomfort and the pleasure of the community. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly 
Att«sted. be forwarded tothefamily of thelateMr. Dowm- 
INO, and that they be embodied in and published with 
the records of this Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen delegates to re- 
present the Society at the Fair of tlie American Insti- 
tute, to be held in If ew- York, in October: — 

Joel Rathbone, V. P. Douw, Herman "Wendell, B. P. 
Johnson, J. McD. McTntyre, B. B.KirtlandjTVm. New- 
combe, Erastus Corning^ jr., Jefferson Mayell, James 
"Wilson, W. A. "Wharton, E. M. Van Alstyne, E. E. 
Piatt and Elisha Dorr. 

On motion of Mr. Mayell, it was resolved, that the 
President communicate to H. T. E. Foster, Esq., of Lake- 
land farm, Seneca co. j to Messrs. EUwanger and Barry, 
of the Mount Hope nurseries, Rochester; to J. J. Thom- 
Mi Esq., of Macedon, Wayne co ; to John Morse, Esq., 



of Cayuga Bridge, and to H. K. Hart, of Whitest own, 
Oneida co., the thanks of the Society for the rich and 
valuable displays of fruit made by them respectively. 

Old Tam a Rxmedt ?or tbb Potato Disease. — Ow- 
ing to the prevaleftce of disease, I am again induced to 
recommend planting in old tan, which has proved the 
best and only remedy I have yet met with ^ and as a 
proof of my success, I grew nearly 60 bushels on this 
principle, and scarcely a bad potato was t6 be found, aU 
though planted on heavy clay soil. They were the ad- 
miration of all who saw them ; while others planted in 
the same garden without tan were entirely destroyed. 
As a further proof of the excellence of this remedy, 
I was resolved last year, by way of experiment, to 
try them on the same ground without tan, and the 
result was that nearly half were bad. I write this 
after three years' experience, which has proved most 
satbfactory. I usually had the gronnd thrown up 
in ridges about November, and* I allowed it to remain in 
that condition until the first week in February, when tho 
sides were chopped slightly down, and about three inches 
of old tan i)ut in between the rows; the sets were plant- 
ed whole, and covered with tan and a portion of soil. 
Tliere is likewise another advantage, viz: when the pota- 
toes are dug, they leave the ground so clean that they 
require no rubbing, which assists their keeping — E, 
Bennett in London Mark Lane Exprese. 

Here is another proof of the virtues of tannic acid, 
which have been so harped upon. As a mulch in heavy 
soils and as a means of retaining moisture, and a cover- 
ing for tender plants in winter, tan will no doubt be found 
useful. The effect produced above is unquestionably 
owing to the soil being kept light and freely permeable to 
the atmosphere, rather than any constituent of the tan 
itself. 

Effects of Drainage om the tevpeeatoee of the 
Soil. — All the rain that falls upon our fields most cither 
be carried away by natural or artijlciat drainage, or, 
having thoroughly saturated the soil on which it falls, be 
left upon thft surface to be carried off by evaporation. 
Now, every gallon of water thus carried off by evapora- 
tion, requires as much heat as would raise five and a half 
gallons from the freezing to the boiling point! Without 
going to extreme cases, the great effects of the heat thus 
lost upon vegetation cannot fkil to be striking, and I have 
frequently found the soil of a field well drained, higher 
in temperature from lO*' to 15° than that of another field 
which had not been drained, though in every other re- 
spect the soils were similar. I have observed the effects 
of this on the growing crops, and I have seen not only a 
much inferior crop on the undrained field, but that crop 
harvested fully three weeks after the other, and owing to 
this circumstance and the sotting in of unsettled weather, 
I have seen that crop deteriorated fully ten per cent in 
value. B. Smpsony in Journal of Royal ^g. Soeiety^. 

A Card from Mr. McCormick. 



Mb. EDrroR— I beg leave to say through the fortheomiug No. of 
the *' Cultivator," ihui it may appear with your notice of the auxtfds 
oC ihe Coroinitlee of the Stale Agricultural Society, made at the Ge- 
neva trial of Reapers ajid Mowers — that in the detailed report of facta 
made by said committee, together with some other facts known to 
them — but especially in connection with certain other facts, perhaps 
not within their knowledge — the superiority of my machine over aQ 
others included in said trial, was abundantly prot^d — the ateards of 
the committee to the contrary notwitlwianding. \Vlicn I say this, I 
mean not to impugn motives. I was not present either at the Genera 
trial, or the Utica Fair, and the public are <mly concerned to know 
facts and results. Such only I propose to preseut, and such I ask 
them to consider ; and, accordingly, I only request them to suspend 
any judgment in the premises nntil I have seen and commented upon 
the report and awards together, >vhich I consider calculated tu do tho 
grossest ii^usiice to myself and the public. 

I will only at present add, that wlien it was made known to tho 
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•ommittee thai the nmehine which I had prorided fyt the Geneva 
trial, from beings delayed ou the way from Chicago, did not arrive in 
time for the trial, Mxi in eonaequf uce of which an ordinary one had 
to be taken— which might not have been an average workiitg ma- 
chine, and which mm* maiMnt I sunKMed would be rtquirtd at 
CfWea->I regret thai, while the workmmtukip bi it, aa I uuderctand, 
was made a ground of objection, the «9^ta$tatMm was not given. I 
also regret, that, while at the firstt rial of mowtn^ the teeth of the sirk- 
Iq were raked off by the 9Um*s on the $Mrfaet of the ground as fast 
as the sickles coaM bo put in place, for an obvious reason [explained 
to the committee, as I anderstaiul] — the " fingers," or guards to the 
aickle edge being so wide apart as to let the stones to the edge, while 
ctktrt were closer together — and mine will be hereaner— not having, 
myse^ previously thought of cutting grass on stony ground, ns that 
was — I regret, 1 saj, that some explanation of this had not been made 
by the committee, instead of charging all to the fragile construction 
of the machine! 

With the expression of one other fgret at this time, I conclude ; 
and thai iis that the committee, like your refcrtery did not, as ihey 
at one time proposed to do. enlighten thepttblic as to the character or 
claims to novelty and utility, of the several macliines exhibited — 
iclUek mighty in somt eases, have prevented impotition ttpon the fwfr. 
Ue. Very respectfully your obedient scrv't. C. H. McCORMICK. 

P. S. — Since the foregoing was written, I have lieen informed that 
a member of the said committee who attended the trial at Gsfieen, 
and was prevented by sickness from attending the UtieaFair. (wlicre 
the awards were made up^) was '* surprised" at the awaros made, 
and was decidedly of the opinion that my Reaper was entitled to the 
first premium. But more aiioik C. H. McC. 

New-Vork, Sept., 2B, 1852. Oct. l~lt 

»a* 

Oertificate. 



We, the uudersigDed, certify that we have sold to Mr. S. W. Jbw- 
BTT, of Vermont, America, of pure blood Merino Ewes, of our own 
raiding, much more in number, and for a much greater value in money, 
than to all other American purchasers. GUKRIN, 

CUGNOT, 

Potsiy, France, Aprill, 1S52. VICTOR GILBERT. 

WM. R. PRINCE K CO., refer to their advertisement in the Sep- 
tember No , and desire simply to add that they will sell off their 
great stock of Trees, &c., only at private sale; and such Nursery- 
men and others as may desire a long credit, will be fully accommo- 
dated if the payment is made sure with interest. Approved notes and 
mortgaires will be taken in payment. 
LiniMcan Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., Oct 1— It. 

Treea, Plants and 8hnib» • 

SHOULD be transplanted South in the fall. Orders supplied finom* 
the bcM nurseries, at their prices. A. B. ALLEN h CO., 
Oct t, 1H5«— tf. 180 and 101 AVater si , New- York. 

Fmit and Ornamental Treed. 

THE subscribers wouM be* lea^-e to give notice to dealers and 
others purchasing Pear frees, that their stock is remarkably 
well grown this season, mid will l)e ver>' strong and fine for the fall 
soles, and is as extensive a collection of saleable trees as can be 
Ibund at any other nursery hi the county. The collection grown ou 
l]uiDce stock i^ also very fine. 

The stock of Apple Trees will also be very large this fldl, lo lots 
to suit purchasers. 

Plums— a general assortment of roo< of the leading kinds. 

Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Grapevines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
with other small Fruits, at the lowest market jirices. 

Ornamental Trees, being also grtiwii expensively, can be furnished 
by the hundred at very reasonable rates — Earo))ean Linden, Moun- 
tain Ash, Scotch Elms, Riiglij»h Elms, Horse Chestnnts, with a good 
collection oi Roses, Ac. Catalogues will l>e forwarded to all appli- 
cants. WILSON, THORBURN A TEIXER, 

Oct. 1 — 2t. Nurserymen, No. 402 Broadway, Albany. 

Cranberry Vines. 

THE variety cnltiTDted mostly in New-England are hardy and pro- 
lific. 

Tiiey can be raised on upland, on rather moist loam — but do the 
best on low, damp or moist meadmo land, with a little smid put 
around the plant. 

l^ey may be planted out 1| to 2 feet apart, each way. 

Two feet apart, it will take 10,000 plants lo the acre; if on low 
ground, it should be pared, plowed, or burnt over, to take out the 
grniM or weeds, and culti\-aied for one or two years, until they cover 
li.c f round. The yield alter that is from 150 to 250 bushels per acre. 

A!s<», nil kinds of Trees, Plants, kc. For sale by F. TROW- 
BRIDGE. New-Haven, Conn. Oct. 1, 18S9— It. 

For 8a le. 

ONE of the most desirable farms m the Chenango Valley, fi miles 
from the village of Oxford, containing HO acres — ^river flat- 
grain land, pasture, woodland, and orcharding. A large and conve- 
nient dwelling house, two large sheds and out-Bouses— water^ by the 
Cbeiuingo River— a creek ou which there is u saw mill, and by never 
failing springs. On it are more than 700 rods of siuiie wall. Persons 
wishing to purchase are desired to look at the crops and stock on the 
farm. Enquire of JOHN TRACY, Oxford, N. Y. 
. Oct 1, 1852-^ 



SENECA LAKE HIGHLAITD NUBS£RI£S, 

Oathwino, CaMmnng Ooonty, V. T. 

ALL apfrficants by mail will be fumiahed gratis, with a general 
Descriptive mid Price Catalogue of this extensive estafolishmeut. 

Packages amounting to #10, will be forwarded to New- Voik or 
Dunkirk, or any intermeJate station on the New- York and Erie Rail- 
road, free of charge to purchasers. 

My extensive trade with Eastern^ Southern, aiKl Western plnutera 
and dealers, has induced me to pertect this arrangement. 

With seedlings of other fruits, 75 thousand Cuerry stocks ean be 
furnished. £. C. FROi^T. 

Oct. 1, 1858— It. 

ANDRE LEROY9 Nnrseryman at Angcrsy Franccy 

HONORA R Y and Corresponding member of t&e principal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United Si^tates, and of Europe, beg* 
leave to inform his friends, and all the nurserymen of the Union in ge- 
neral, that he has made large preparations, aiirl has now on hand n con- 
slderahle stock of all the finest Evergreen Seedlings, Roses, Fmit 
and Ornamental Trees, Ao., &e., most suitaMe for the American 
markets. The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
ders for the United States, enables htm to flatter hiaiself that he hat 
now all the neces^ry knowledge to give full satisfaction, ajid to aa- 
sure tiie delivery in good order, of all the trees, Jbc, ordered. 

He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already r^ 
cived the Supplement for 1&53. to his Catalouffc of 1851. that it can 
be obtained freeof any charae, at hisagent^s omoc, M.Ea. Bossajige^ 
138 Pearl-Street, New- York, who wiilalso attend to forward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to pass through the custom house, and to reahip 
all goods ordered, without any delay, and with the greatest care. 
Address M. ANDRE LEROY. Angers, Frawx, 

Care of M. Ed. Rossakgk, 138 Pearl-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1— 3L 

S. JIIOUI.SON9 Old Rochester Nnrserr, 
OfiBoe 86 Front-8t Soohetter, V. T. 

OA AAA Northern Spy Apple trees, 6 to 8 feet high, fmimilaNtcilL' 
i^U«l/UU ai 37i cents eoch. or 925 per lOU. 
60,000 most popular varieties or Apple, at 35 cents each, or $18 per 
100. ' '^ 

1,000 Dwarf Apple, at 37^ cents each. 
0O,<KK> Dwarf Pear, at 80 cents each. 
20,000 Standard Pear, at 50 cents each. 
20,000 Standard and Dwarf Cherry, at 50 cents each. 
10,000 Giant Rhubarb, at 25 cents each — 92 per dosen, or $dO per 
1,000, best variety for market gardens. 

Also a large assortment of Apricot, Pleach, Neetariue, Btrawbe^ 
ries, various sorts of Nuts, ftc, Ace. 
50,000 Osage Orange for hedges, at 810 per thousand, or 96 Air 500. 

Hedge plants in great variety. 
50,000 Norway Spruces 2 years old, at 85 per 100. 
Sf),(XX) do 3 do 810 to 12 per 100. 

20,000 Mountatu Ash, 3 years oki— aeedliug at 820 per 1000 or 81S 
for 500. 

Bulbous flowering roots of ▼wious sorts, together with a large av 
sortmcnt of hardy items, comprising everytning requisite Am- open 
ground culture in this climate. 

Lists of leading items forwarded to post-paid applicants enclosing a 
one cent postage stamp for under 500 miles, and two cents for over. 

Packing done in the best maimer. 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. Oct. 1 — It. 

FOR SAIiE. 

A FEW Buck Lambs, from a French Merino Buck, imported by 
J. A. Tnintor, and out of full blooded American Merino Ewes. 
These Ewes dropped their LnmlM in Feb. and March, and sbesved 
4 Iba. 13^ oz. per bead, of clean washed wool, which we sold last year 
for 444 cents per lb. These lambs are well fonned, and weigh from 
85 to 100 lbs. To wool f^rowers who wish to grow a fine grade and 
heavy fleece, we would invite them to give us a call. 

L. & A. WHITING, 
Oct. 1'— It Torrington, Litchfield Couitty. Ct. 

CONICAI. MILL. 

IMPORTANT TO FARMERS.— Oaklands, near Geneva, »h 
August, 1852. Mr. Chas. Ross— Dear Sir : In reply lo your letter 
of the 25th instant, it is a pleasure to speoki 11 commendation of your 
Patent Conical Mill, to me it has proved valuable for grinding Ibod 
for my stock, as a few hours labor with this machine, prepares ibod 
sufficient fur fifteen head of cows for several days. 

The Mill used by me prepares food for horses, sheep, and swine, 
grinding, and mlzuig com, oats, and other grain satisfactory. It ha* 
also produced for my family use, our Indian meal, buckwheat meal, 
and occasionally wheat flour, tlius saving the time of teams and men 
which otherwise must have been occupied, going several miles to a 
distant mill, at much expense — it is therefore a source of economy, at 
well ns an hiducement to a better care of all stock — it affords, also, 
one among other resources for convenient and useful labor during 
stormy weather— my belief is that yom- mill will work its way into 
general use upon farms where stock is raised, and where gri»i mills 
are not within a short distance. 

In my estimation, thi9 mill is among the most importnnt machines 
offered lo the farmer. Respectfblly yours, J. DELAFIELD. 

N. B.— The Conical Mill has been inuse by Mr. Delafiekl <m hm 
farm, for nearly four years. 

Any further information relative to the Conical M3I, ean be ob- 
tained by letter, post paid, or by calling at the factory of 

CHARLES ROSS, 
9d story, PhcDniz Building, AcquedtMt Street, nearly opnoaiie the Ar- 
cade, Rocheater. Oct 1, 1852— It 
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Fatont Spiral Hnr* SItbit and Cora Btnlk Catl^. 

rpHE ■ncmlon of Ihe pnUic i> reijiecUUhr MlJcd 1o oar 
■*■ miW SEEUEB 

HAY, STRAW, AND STALK CUTTERS, 
WnH ADITTRABLB SnBAL XXIVn. 

Having Inng bwn eDgiigcd in Uh iDumriiclnn init ulc of Ray 
and SmwCnlun, of variom kink, m claim lohnvcliidupcriFnce 

Ait knivHf Dpnn h cylinder for cplLukf by piwdrenpon a tri\«T^ are 
Iheoary pfoperfofn, and tji« oiily kind t^ cylinder culler Imlti apoii 
fihJlciaophinJ nr nHhuiien] pruMirde* — nm only in Ihcory Iwl in 
pfarike, while tbf y are Ibe moH aimpe, mou eaaily uljii«tvd ajid 

eriupmpDriioii toiKeir weirfil bw ccvi, ihan any cylinder cnllar 

" SEW SERIES,'' 

Ihs kniruara aitiuublc end rudily laken osl tfntcoiaiy, and 
gromfet and refnlnud Kjianlely ; which giva Ihein a decided edvan- 

IHia recciil inwovemeni in the coiulrDctiDn of Ibii knife cylinder 
which inMaad of being mode wilh Haiifree la liiPiiiT the Suitee Ihcm- 

tolbeDolloRi— lliurforniing Ibe knife cylinder of a disinelrre<]an] id 

and ddiBUCCe between Ihe ed^v of ihe bJndee in proporiMm, end tnn- 
Uing onr new culler n-ithiii blade* IDCM Hihart eaiha oltt kuiUi 
with II blidee— Uiui fnrming iii an^e belwTen the liliidM of nur im. 

Mad« the ingls itonly 30°, which, ui culinif my huidor igh- 

cleaiimg itaelf, while Ihe old palienu wiih the tmill angle will fre^ 
quenily cLof ^ and never would cut hajd or dunp laheianeea wiih 

The Ibnowina oxlrscli ere from Ihe noori of the Judging Com- 
mUlee, on NEW INVENTIONS AND MACHINElfv, of Ihe 
Worceatec County Man. Mccbmiic'i AawciiiioB, at liieir fnir in 
September, 1^1, Dtithlxtete impmrenjeni iii knife eyliudetf of Wm. 
BoTcya. 

^' ^ a new Dieohanicid eiTanffenient, l>e hea reduced Ihe diamcler 
** of hit cylinder end Increued the twiet of iiii knivee, by which er- 
" rangemeni ihc power required la opemic ihe oiKhine i> inuch re- 
"dnced and a leo number of kniren are rtqnired lo cut feed of equal 
'* length of thnaepreviDiHly made. The commitlee, therelivp, are of 

'* more importuioe to the pQblic then nnylhing which nu been made 
" aidce ill Bret ■pplicntloa to calling on a rosier,'' 

Aa moM other inanaracliiren hsTC Mlowod each aher'e ntmibert 
■nd pricca in Ibeir lito, wiihout regard 10 the iize 
cbiBCf, Uteii caiBctty, nimibec atid length of knii 

cceiary 10 adc^ a d 



"sSr 



'ill bo rbuiid of from thirty 






Beride Ihc a1>oTe 



of our old 
1 
e the Corn- 



litre hai hcenimprofilahtecTenif apeyingbobueeeandeevrvel large 

mnpurnciuTe of the Biraiglu knl^ Kit djogtwiaily opon the cylinder 
Hid by ievcning their coei and capacity wfiUe the wime marlii end 
numhera of the olhen are retained. Ih^ are enabled 10 moke hciler 



ing concluaivaly one adjawihle HjMia Kmla Cnller Hqiirinr la lUl 

^ enmining elovlyihia liii and CDm|iering the leiwth oflha 
kniTcs, nndthe length of the cui terd, wiihihe ptitea ol^oiber Cy. 

SO ptr ant gnour tapa^tjf, BAd Uu in prUt, tian antr ocAt V^tltr 
In tlic Iibia of Old Seriee, the inmben, pricti, and liiet cotiea- 

innt ixBixa. 

MJMtlabli spiral Kn\fi Cylinder Hay Culltr. 
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AH of New Beriea Stted for hone power. 
Spiral and BlraigUl Knife OgUndtr Hay Cutter. 
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For futlhet particnlerienntultourlUiiimiedCalalofiia, nruUna 

EMEBY k CO„ Albany Agiicolloral Wotka, 
WarehoDK and Seed Siorc, 389 Jt m Broadwey. Albany, N. T. 



Stmw Cnltera I Straw Cntteral 

AUIROE a<K(tment of 
Stei-ein'.CInii^'.Hm 
Culter'i of B-nlholffc Siirclt 
priree. Slate Agriri 



le heel makee. Til: Forbea A Donee', 
jk Cn..eiidHoTEy JtLniell'i; Sinik 
r ual BdII'i potent, al mnnafecturer'i 



LONDETT * ORIFFINO, No. SS CMrStreet. 



A Finl Cln«a Dairr FmbIot Sale. 

MY Ihnn of 310 apfce, fonr milea aomh of the Tillage of Oiforf, 
Chenango connly, N. Y., nnd nearttae Chenango Cuiel. ■jsi 
tcman under high cnlliTUion, durably fenced, and nil ami per. 
munmilly wnlcrcd. The remainder ia well Ihnbercd. Ii tia> a large 
two Hory manaion, five large buns, end thedi and otil houm, la 
good repair The eoil ia deep And of aupeiior quality- I1 ia ■dnuTa.- 
[>Ly edHpled fiw a dairy, or for gmzingBJid arain; ham flnecfchord 
of choice gmned frnii; and Jbr pro4i, hcBlin, and beamy of loceiioti. 



ra wiU Bay thai ao far aa keeping th 
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Vnited BUtef Agrionltnral WarehooM and 8eod Ston, 

No. 197 WaUr Stna, Ntw-Yvrk. 

THE enbscriben solicit the atteinioii of the public to the large and 
varied aMortnieiil of A^fricaitural and Horticuliuia) Implement*. 
Field aiid Garden Seeds which they have eoiutaiitly ou baud, ana 
offer for sale at the lowest prices aiid od the best terms. 
Aug. 1— tf. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

Hay and Straw Cuttera^ 

OF all Rtyles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Conistalks; for 
sale at the United Stales Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHKR h CO. 
Sept. 1— tf. 

Seed Wheat. 

GOLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Fiint,Canada, Black 
Sea, Soul's, in bags or barrels. Fur sale at the United States 
Agriculinral Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 107 Water Street, 
New- York. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

Sept. 1— tf. 

Snper Phosphate of Lime 9 

'nV)R farming purposes, put up in bags of 150 lbs. each. For sale 
Jo by JOHN MAYHER ft CO. 

Sept. 1— If. No. 197 Water Street, New- York. 

Great Sale of Superior thonmgh-bred Short-Horn Oattie. 

THE subscriber will offer for sale, his entire herd of choice Short- 
horns, comprising 50 head, young and old, at public Auction, on 
Wednrsdav the 13th of October, 1852, at 1 o'clock, P. M., at his 
farm 2^ miles from the city of Trov ; reserving 10 himself one bid an 
five 00x1*8 and Heifers and one Bull, sny six head in nil, and these to 
be pointed out previous to tlie commencement of the sale : this bid 
will be nwule public when the six animals are brought to the stand 
for sale. Should any gentlemen advance on the single bid made by 
the proprietor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the animal. It is 
proper to ray, the severe drouth in this vicinity retlucing the hay crop 
one half, has decided the proprietor to miike lliis sale at the time 
named, iiiHiead of next June, which he hail purposed to do. 

The wrll established reputation oC this herd in this Union, and in 
Canada, and thesplended herd it h:is measurably sprung from, viz: 
the famed herd of that eminently English breeder the late Thomas 
Bates, Esq , renders it hardly necessary to comment upon its superior 
merits. It may not, however, be uiappropriaie to remark, that the 
establishment of this herd was commenced in 1838, and that the most 
careful attention has since been paid to its breeding, and that it now 
coiitiiiiu mostly all the reserved stock of two former public sales. 
And besides these he has now on the passage across the Atlantic, 
shipptrd SUt June, ou board the Packet Ship Kossuth, Cap! . Jos. B. 
Bell, a superior yearling roun Bull, having innny cro»scsof the famed 
Ductless Bulls ot Mr. Bates. Including this latter animal and tlie two 
beautiful red roau three year old Heifers, which came out from Eng- 
land last SepCcmlier, '* Varmljass" and *' Yorkshire Counters," and 
tlie beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, got in 7>ngland by the 
Duchess Bull 5ih Duke of York, there will be 14 heod of thin import- 
ed slock, and its immediate descendanis. There has been sold from 
this herd but three Heifers from these importations, and these co%vfi 
were sold nt S3(N) each. All the young bulls bred from tliese cows, 
except those now offered for sale, have also been sold at private sale, 
at 9:jQ0 each, most of them while quite young. 

Besides tliese 14 head of high bred animals, the noble premium 
cow Ester ville 3d, bred by E. P. Preniice. Esq., of Albany, and the 
equally fine two year old, red and white Heit'er bred by me, got by 
the Bates Bull Meteor, and three of the fumed milking Wiliey tribe, 
the same iriiie of cows as the Heifer Ruby, sold by me to Mr. S. P. 
Chapman of Miidison county, and which cow was awarded the first 

{>remium by the N Y. State Agricultural Society, for producing the 
orgest qiiaiility of butter in 10 days ui June, and 10 days in August, 
on grass pasture only, being a fraction over 40 ll>s. in those 2U days. 
There are other valuable inbes in the herd, as the printed Catalogue 
will show. * 

The catalogue will be ready for distribution about the Ist of Au- 
gust, and will exhibit richness of pedigree rarely to be met with, 
showing the descent of most of the animals, from the best animals 
on record in the English herd Ixxtk. Having received an inviiati(»n 
from II. Strafford last winter to forward a li^t of the pedigrees of my 
herd to be iuiierted in the forthcoming volumes of the Eugli«h herd 
book, of which Mr. Siruffurd is jiow the editor, several pedigrees 
were sent to hira of the animals here offered for sale, and will appear 
in said book. 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all sums up to S300, and 
and 18 montlis on all sums over S300, for approved P'iP«>', with in- 
terest, payable at some bank hi this Slate. OEO. VAIL. 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1— Ot. 

Valoablc Farm for Sale* 

THE sniwcriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 
being a part of his homestead, and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as any in Addison county — lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergennes on the l)oixier of l^keChamplain, 
and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under good cultivation, 
and furnished with commodious buildings. The remainhig 250 acres 
is w«Kjd land; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of liem- 
lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best qaalitv 
of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or ui parcels. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
- Aug. 1— tf. Fcrrisburgh, Addisou co., Vl 



ImproTed Stock* 

CATTLE, of the Dwbam, Devon, Hereford, Aldemey, and Ayr- 
shire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merhio, Saxony, Soath-Down, 
and Cotswold. 

PIGS of the Lincobi, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the abore 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purcluMing and ship, 
puig, we tliink we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
hou5*e in the United States. A B. ALLEN k CO , 

Jan. 1, 185»-tC 180 and 191 Water St., New- York. 

POC7DRETTE, 

TTtOR Grass LoJids. Lawns, and Winter Grain, also for shrahs— (or 
J? sale by the liodi Manumcturuig Company, iji lots to suit pv- 
chasers. iVice Si .50 per barrel, for any quantity over six barrels. 
For Shrubs, lp*2 per barrel. 

IC/* The Company will sell lots of 100 barrels or over, at a reduc- 
ed rate this fall, as they ore making extensive alteraiioiis in their 
buildinss, which will compel them to empty their vats. For parliea- 
lars adilress " The Lodi Manufacturing Corepainiy,*' 74 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. Sept. 1— fc. 

£MERY & CO.'s 

Improved Hone Power. Thmdien and Separaton. 

THE tuidersigned have been appointed sole ngents lor tho soJe of 
Emery's new potent Improved Horse Power, TlirBsfaers and 
Separators in the city of New- York. The State Agnculiura] Ware. 
house is tlie only Depot where this superior power can be had. Aa 
many poM'ets are represented as Emery's patent, to avoid inponiknis. 
be careful to observe that the name ol Emery ft. Co., is casl in Am 
on every link of chain and the whe^ hnb. 

LONGETT & 6RIFFING. 
July 1— tf. 85 Cliff street. New- York. 

FOR SALE, 

K A EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of wUeh 
uX) has sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cenu a pound, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-fourth pounds 
per head. 

For further particulars, address the subscriber at his residence, 
Canaan Centre, Columbia county, N. Y., or Blaxchabd and BuxT 
of the Wool Depot, Kiiiderh(X>k. DANIEL S. CURTIS. 

Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1858— tf. 

WATER WHEELS. 

THE subscribers are making with success. Jagger's improved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing the power and capacity of the same ran he had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 

Eagle Foundry and Machuie Shop, 
May 1, 1852— A. No. 110 Beaver St., Albany. N. Y. 

STOVES. 

THE subscribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a fhll a^ 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars giving particulars can be had on application. 

JAGGER, TREADWELL it PERRY. 
Eagle Foiuidry, No. 110 Beaver St., AUmut, N. T. 
Mayl.l85a-et. 

Albany Drain Tile Works. 

No eo Laneasur Strttt—West of Medietd CnBrge, jf Aanjr. 

THE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

HoBss Shok Tils. 

5| inch Rise, or 44 inch Calibre, $18 00 m. lOUO. 

41 " ** 3} " 15 00 " 

^ " « 2} •« 12 00 ** 

Sols Tils. 

41 inch Rise, or 31 ineh Calibre, ft!8 00 nr. 1000. 

3} " <* 2i " 19 00 *« 

These Tile are over one foot hi length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at everv joint, draining land from IS to 520 feet each side of 
the drain — being the cheapest sua most durable article u«ed. 

I'ile snfficienily large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and 88 fr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 165»-tf. JOHN GOTT. 

New and Important Insurance. 

Northorn H. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Flattibiurgli, V. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New.York. 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
agaiiwi Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accideuis, Dis- 
eases, &c. CAI^ITAL., 950.000. 

GEORGE MOORE, Plattsbnrgh, Sec*7- 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Geu. Agent. 

October 13, 1351. 

Tin's company are now organized and readr to receive appUcs' 

tioiis for insurance. It is coufidcntly believed that the owners of va- 

luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by lUa 

mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 

and expedient, so is live stock insurance^: the reasons for ' 

are equally applicable to alL 

For terms please aiH>ly to Company's Agents. 

Flaiuburgli, July I— tf. 
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PITTS' PATENT SEPARATOR 
DOUBLE PINION HOR8E POWER. 
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» exiended rorafunhel lerm ofseveii jean, and all <mMiiitmmu , 

JOHN A. lilTTB. 
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BaUani Flra, Atbor Vltn, and other Forest Trees. 

HENRY UTTLE k CO.. of Bmpir. M.iiie, will fomish any 
iiumbec of Evergreen aiid other PoreM Tieo, (alien op wnk 
canik on Mt racU, with Ihe •nmian r-m. uid aenl lo iiiv nan ut ll» 
United Stam by Si 



irEfiilly pocked iu 



E^p.,,, 
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SYRACtJSE NURSERIES. 

nurp, Smith, HanohMt * Oo,, Proprieton, Syrtoiue, K. T. 

Anil and aniaiiieiilii1iren,>lirobbtry.TOKi,gTee»houK plniiu, \e. 
eaiuHH be ruelled iii lize, thiiriiiieo and benoly, by llimr of aiiy 
MliOiid FfiHftn, ueeuneitlT iavitei] to call, examine, and iiidge 

Tieiin In enhivatimi, biHh Dwarf and Standaid. 

Furi.— Oar «oek of Sundiirii and Dwarb U mnch belter dian 
hereloliire, aiid we iaviie conunelhiiHi, u na Giier csn ba prodocnl. 
Wa have alao, h few handrtdthvirra, Iva yearx old, Uled witb fmil 

nillen>p.)lhal wg will ntpfi'y to IhoK penom dreiring Siia fruit 

CttmM.— Both Standard mid Dwarf oT all Ihe iiewen and lliitn 

and C^trt, and facliik dwHinWri of nil ihe lieat leedinit toiu. 
On OamniRlst IViii ore "■ ' '' 

ps 






of Norway and Hulnni 
■A ftpJeiidid eoileciion of bmh tree oiid herliaccoi 

jjnibliai,— Over ISOehoiceielecledkinda,39 cu. per whole m 

JtoKi— Oneof the latgealMoclHinilie cuuniry, of ill theic 
mieiiri, Ix^lng about in^OWntaiila. 

BiiRmi RiWf .— A inleniliif cnlleclion Jiitt imported ftoia llollniid, 
ef tm rioulile HyKinOw, Tu1ipi>, Ciwh, fte ie. 

GfveaAouH Plnau.-'A liir<e eollertioif of ihe rhoiceat and newi 
Hndi, htplDdinv ihe nrw Htiiairvprt. Replant Jr Sanianaj Erring 
Bttai SAftotHiaiw, /mwiiotit atut Brila, lie. 

Fuikiat in SO carielirn iiicluiliiig SprrOiibl. EHca MlBitz, i 
Jttn falilff, Smali/cHa, Fritm ej Omtfi, f tori ^ fnfAiii 

in ihe enniury. Of Ihe new Dwnrf nud Daily vnriFiiea we ha 
aver]' thing new end rnre, including 30 of the very l«»i mmi. 

rnttaai.— A ndendid eplltcilnii of SO mrMlM liiclndiiig Horei 
New Seedlinf. 

Snatrkin'ri.— All Ihe beM «rielle« inelndina: Ihe Ihrea new C: 
einnali aolI^ one uf which look Ihe tlUO premium, 

//nfn Haau,— nuekihoFiB, Privet, Red Cediir mill OmgeOreni 

Smainf Start*.— Nnneiymen and oibera can he nipplled w 
Apple. Pw, Freneb QaiiMc, Haluleb, Donnin, and Pandiieiioc 
1 ;..;. ^ |„ do, ,!„,. Tbejaniitbe beet time toil 



10 erery p«t-paid appll 



and pricei, will be (hnwrd- 
' THORP, SMITH. HANCHETT k CO. 



Horse Fower«, Threshers and Beparaton. 

fndlHi Ciain Fnnri 
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JOHN MAYHF.R^ CO., 



Frnlt and OrBamcntal Trees. 

Blver Bank Nursery, Rochester, H. T. 

BHXPPABD k CHSBBT, Pmprlstors, 

FRUITS.— a'ii the ^adbig'vBriei^es.'lwtb uaiidard ami dwarf, of 
Apple, Cherry. Peneb, Peat, Plum, fcc., Ac. 6ou«berrie»,Cumiiiiii, 
Kerpberrie^ Ijlrawberriea, Ac. Oiapea—liaballa, Calawbu, Cliii- 

' Alfo lOO.Ono Apple Sloeka. 

SO,OC0 Cherry do root pruned. 

— '-■ wiik iiiBea«hnrKiiiaracio(jrtefereoc«, and 



lera ct inqniry poet-nid, will 

Iha (bUnwblg BMbUahmniw, all nT which foiKin ikia lug 
lion, vis; A.J.DowiiincA A.Sanl.Newlnirgh, N. Y.J .T<a.nei>>. 
EllBiheiMovB, N. J , and Ellwuvar A Darry, Bocbeaier, N. Y., tba 
proprittora flallar Ihemaeliea ihal their kiiawledgeof the great Tiiie- 
1y of touea and waiitiorplainera genemlly, willennble ibcm to gna- 
lainee ample latiiraciinn lo all Oirariiig ihem with ibeu patronage. 






PRVrr TREES, SEEDLINGS, Ac. 

T. C. KsxveU tt Co., Genera, IT. T. 

T^NCOURAOED hy the generoug ptronoge heretolbra receiTed, 






urnera oy man, or ouierwiae, promptly aiieiineo lo, aim ireea i 
:nrely peeked niid ilelivered al Ihe Railroad Depot or Sieambnai. 

teMa'A}^ THri, bed rarietiea for market or family orcharda. 






ly Dul-om' Early Golden. 



JpfUt—Vi'tfVtr, Toinpkiiu Conmy King, Noiihem Spy. Prin 
J'mm— Vir««lieii, Bartlclt Imiwe Bon de Jeney, Gloui More 
ClUTtja-' Qttu Bigarreaii, Black Tnrtanan.Baunian's May, E 
•nrple Goime. 
JfriMM— Duhoii' Eaily Oelden, Mooirark. 
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Obituary notice of Prof. J. P. Nortoa, 

High priM of Winter Pean, 

New-York State Fair at Utica, 

Oa Curing Indian Corn^ by B. H. M.| 

The Vermont Slate Fair at RuUaiid, 

The Oiiiuii Fly, by J. Eights, 

Thorn Hedges, by Robkkt iShikll, 

Premiums awarded at New- York State Fair, 

Raising and Curing Corn Fodder, by Lkvi Dcrard, 

Advaiitiures of a Cliange of 8eed— Crab Orass^ by S. TIllot- 

SON — The PloW) by C. F. 1^. F.| ...•• ..••*.••*.. 

Pomolc^ical DiscuMions at Utica, 

Dwarf l*cars for Marketing— Results of Manure on a Pear 

Tree — ^EnglMh Strawberries^ 

Pomcrfogical Congress at Phdadelphia— New Fruits tested 

at Boston, 

Chester County Barn — Onawhig of Rabbits, 

Analysis of Soils and Pulverizations— AgriciUturai Resources 

of the G reat West, 

Dick's Cheese Press— Drying Tomntoei Wens on Cattle, by 

Mr. Colby's Devon Bull " Oiampion,"— Things that I have 
seen, 

Early Mandam Com, by D. T.— The Potato Disease, 

Lime Buniuig, by W. C. HorrMAX — Crenm Thermometers, 
by W. C. H.— thenp Ice Houses, by C. H. Clkavklamd,. . 

To Cure Hams, by P. F. E.— Tlie True Course— Jefferson Co. 
Ag. Orounds—Culture of Cranberry vines, , 

Notices of New Pnblieatioiis, 

Monthly Notices— To CorreMpondenu, &c., 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Chester Co., Bam, 344 i Dick's Cheese Press, 349 

Mr. Colby's Devon Bull, 349 

Superphosphate of I«ime. 

THE GENUINE ARTICLE, manufactured by ProfeMor Mnpes, 
also C. Deburg's No. 1— with primed directions for their u«e. in 
Vags of 150 pounds each. Farmers ami Gardeners will do well to 
apply to us, as we keep none but the genuine MnadnUerattd article. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 180 and 101. 

Waler-sL, New- York. 
Oct 1— 4f. 



NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS. 

Maoodan, Wayns Oonnty, H. T. 

ALL Fruit Trees sold nt this Nursery nre propagated from trees 
proved in bearing, and a selection o( the best sorts made out of 
nearly one thousand proved varienes. 

A large collection of APPLE TREES includes Grnvenstcin, Early 
Joe, Northern 8py, Baldwin, Rhode island Greening, Strawberry, 
Porter, Fall Pippm, Swaar, and many others. 

PEAR.*3 — dwa$f» — Louise Boraie of Jersey, Wiukfield, Angon- 
leme, Tj-son, &e. Standanfs— Virgalieu, Dix, Barilett, Seckel, and 
others. 

PEACHES— Titlotson, Early York, Crawford, Nivette and many 
other sorts. 

CHERRIES— Early Purple Onigne. Tartarian, Holland Bigar- 
rean, Elton, Knight't Early Black, Dowuer, Napoleon, Governor 
Wood, Ac. 

GRAPES— Isabella, Catawba. York Maderia, Clinton, Bland, 
Black Cluster, Malvnisie, Royal Muscadine, Black Hamburgh, &c. 

RASPBERRIES— Franoonifi.Fastolff, Cretan, Red Antwerp, etc. 

STRAWBERRIES— Burr's New Pine, Hovey's Boston Pine, 
Large Scarlet Hudson, ike. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Honghton's and many English sorts. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES— Horseche^uiuts, European Larch, 
Motmtain Ash, Honey Locust, Weeping Ash, Ailanthus, Magnolia, 
tte. 

EVERGREENS— Balsam, White Spruce, Deodar, Norway Fir, 
Silver Fir, Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS— DentziiL Fringe tree, (while and 

Srple,) Japan Quince, Dwnrf Almond, Dwarf Hor^iechestnuts, Si- 
nan Liiac, Crimson Currant, Tree Peonia. Large flowering Phiia- 
delplius, Mezereon, Sweet-Scented Shrubs, &c. Sphueas — ^race- 
raosa, doable flowered prnnifolja, and a dozen other fine sort^. Hokkt- 
8VCKLV8— Tartarian, Scarlet Trumpet, Yellow Trumpet, Woodbine, 
Chinese, Sweet-Sceuted, he BiG.<toRiA— great flowering, common 
crimson, &c. 

CLIMBING ROSES— Queen of Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Crim- 
son Boarsalf , Queen of the Belgians, Pallida, Caradori Allan, Mount 
Joy, &c. 

Hthsid Pebpctval Rosks — La Reine, Madame Laffay, Banm 
Prevost, Rivers, and many other brilliant sorts. 

St}Kmr« Rosks — Red Moss, Princess Adelaide, and several oflier 
moss roses; Triumphe d' Abbeville, Fulgens, George IV, LaTonr- 
terelle, and many others. 

HERBACEOUS PERENNIAL PLANTS— a fine and very se- 
)ect collection, iuclndinjg many of the most splendid Pjsoriks, as 
Pottfii, Reevesii, Huraei, Whitfeii, Fragrans, &c.; Phlozks, inclu- 
ding Van Houiii, Picta, Speciosa, Breck's Fleur de Marie, deeus^a- 
ta, Ac; Spineas, comprisiiig lolmta, aninciv, jnponica, &c.; Iris, 
many fine sorts: Lythrums, Dictamnus, Delphiniums, Aconites, Bap- 
tisias, Campanulas, Funkias. Yuccas, ftc. &o. 

Catalogues gratis— orders with remittances promptly filled— pack- 
ins done m the most secure nuumer for any distance by canal or 
niMway. Ocu l^lu 



Public Sale of iMadf 

WILL be aoki at auction on Friday, October 15th, a Taloahle 
tract o( laud, containing one thousand acres, lying in tlie coun- 
ty of Loudon, near Leesbnrg^ Va., and contiguous to the Goose 
Creek Canal. For further particulars address the subscriber, by let- 
ter post-paid, at Richmond, V<. GEORGE L. BRENT. 
Oct 1— It. Attorney at Law. 

Pare Bred Poultry. 

THE subscriber has for sale a few pairs of Cochin China. Red, 
White and Grey Shanghaes, White and Speckled Dorkiitga^ 
Golden Polands, and small clean Legged Nankin Bantams, any or 
of the above breeds cooped and delivered in Albany or New- York 
city free of charge. W. H. SOUTHWICK, 

Oct. 1— It.* New Baltimore, Green co., N. Y. 

- - ^^^^-~- 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

A. B. ALIiEN A CO., 

189 and 191 Water Stzeet, Now-Torlc 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. The EndleM 
Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufacture, both sjiigie 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never b^n 
eouallerl for lightness in running, strength, durability and ecoaomy. 
Tney are universally approved wherever they have been tried. 

9d. The Bocardus Power, for one to four horses. Tliesc are com> 
pact and wlioUy of iron, ura adapted to ail kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy's Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheds, for one to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble's Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS, used for cooking food for stock, Iwld- 
ing from 15 to 190 galloits. 

ROAD SCRAPERS for levelling roads, filling ditches, Ike. Price 
•4.iS0 to 919. 

ROOT PULLERS.— A useful instrument for removing btnlMa, 
roois, and small slumps. 

BUSH and BRIER HOOKS and Scythes of various pattenes. 

WATER RAMS of every capacity, and combining the latest im- 
provements. 

PUMPS.— Suction and Forcing Pumps of all siaes, with pipe, at 
lowest mnnufvcturers' prices. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS, cutting sttlBeienlly fine one buM 
per minnte. Price 810 and 9li. 

STRAW CUTTERS of 30diflerent patterns and siaes, at all prices, 
from S3 to 845 ; both hand and hone power, for hay, straw, com, 
and eugar stalks. 

GRAIN MILLS, Steel and Cast-iron Mills at 96 to S96, and Bur 
Stone at 830 to 8250, for horse or steam power. 

COR.X AND COB CRUSHERS, of different varieties, efficient 
and duraMe tioth for hand and horse power. 

RICE THRESHERS, suitable for large or small Plantations, and 
adopted to Whent, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 

MEAT CUTTERS— of several sizes— will cut from 50 lo 900 Iba. 
per hour of sausage meat by hand. Cost 85 to 830 each. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS— wUldo the work of 40 buida, at 84 50 
and 83 each. 

BRICK MACHINES of the best construction, will make 10,000 
to 15,000 bricks per day by hand. 

PIfOWS. a targe aawrtmeiit sailed to every dencriplion of work 
and soil in tne Southern, Western, and Northern States. 

CHEAP SOUTHERN PLOWS.— Nos. lOj, Hi, 19, 14.15, and 
every variety, includuig several new and higldy popular kinds, for 
sale ni large quantities. 

THRESHERS.— Improved Threshers made upon the best prinei- 
pies, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILLS for ^^nleat, Rye, Oats, Ac. of the best conslructkm. 

RICE PAN MILLS made expressly for the Sooth. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.— Bullock's Progressive Power 
Presses, combining improvements which make them oy far the best 
in use. 

CORN 8HELLERS of vreat variety of patterns, to shell either 
by hand or horse power. Will shell from five to 100 bnsheh of oam 
per hour. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or single horse, suitable fyr iha 
farm, the rood, and hea^'v trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light made or extra MrODg, 
as desired. 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of cutting fine for Mosagea, and other 
purposes, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we betiew ihey 
make up the largest and mostcompTeta assortment in America, u 
addition, we have a machine shop emplo>-ing upwards <^ one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in onr line can ne made to oi^der. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Oct 1, 165»-tf. 180 and 191 Water at., New-Yock. 
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DtalnfaC en Smrry aad U^t BoUa. 

Two oT the liest papers which have ktely appeared on 
the aul)jcclof draiDiDg, arc thetlatemeutsof Jomh Johx- 
•toa, of Seneca coanty , and Tuiaox G. Ycohihs, or 
Wftfoe count]', pobllEhed fa Ibe laitiolumo or (lie Tran- 
■KtioM of the Nev-York Slate Agriciiltiir*! Sociely, 
wxl to both of nhoin prices were awarded tor their luc- 
CMBfnl experitnenl*. In one ciae (h« land wiu a heii? 
or claye;, awl In the other a light or grarelty losm ; ILi 
fi>mer being dbtlngalahed bj ilt adheslvencu nhen wet 
•nd bj ita cracking when dry, and the latter by the al>- 
•enee of these properilea. Any person who ha* pracll- 
md draining on sons pooealng theae opposite character*, 
moat hara obHerred the great difference to treatment re- 
quired in tonN parta of the operation. On a hmry toll, 
euro is partkulsrly required to facilltata the escape of 
water from the eoll to the draloj on a light one, to pre- 
vent the washing of the soil with the water Into the chan. 
net; and caniing Its obstruction. ARer having connlract- 
ed many drains on a keavy t«il, by simply filling the 
lower half with atonee, and conrtng them with straw, 
■nd then with aarth, wkhoat meeting with any anbse- 
qneot difficulty, we fband the same process wholly rnitu 
dapted to nnadberivc soils, not arir^le season passing with- 
out the oeearreaeg of nnmerous obitructEons by the set- 
tling and washing of the earth among the stones. To pre- 
vent SQch dteMlen, we fonnd It needfal to cover tlie up- 
per nr/kce of tbe stones with very small or Sat pircea, 
»Dd then the whole as closely as posrible with slabs from 
the saw-mil, of white oal, red beech, or some other du- 
rable wood, befbie applying tha turf or straw, for the re. 
eepHon of the earth. We observe artdencM «f a similar 
dlSbrenne, la the papers before ix. J. Johnston, whose 
•oil is heavy, llh his ditch at Interals with stones, which 
rtee above (ke nr&oe, wticrerer It i* donraUe t« admit 
Urge qsaaWlM of nilbee vater, a»d thfongh which it 
|M«M frady down Into the tUe* briow. On light soils 
u th^ mually oecar, tbcM straetarea wovld be chok- 
ed la«d«aleHnwi. On tbe o^r band, T. O. Teo- 
BMBt, wko wKaptN a Hght sad, ftimnd, a* othan have 
done, that erdinary stMi* noderdralnB were llaMe to 
becMna stopped, both ftam the washing of the earlh, 
mndlbe dlg^if of nta, mice, and meadow raolBi-, lie 
Also (Vnnd em tbe lM>i«a«hee tiles oljeottomable, from 
tbefa- liabiKty ta became Bltad by the wablng nf the 
•arth bentath tbenii and Uimlar tUtea tba only kied 
Ibat pTSTod ta b* sectn« fkma (bese antdcnle. 
jr. Johneton giree ghrei tone ttrtklag eumptea of tbe 



■ueeeM of bis cxperlnenta, which baa led btm to oon- ' 
struct at dfl!b«iit times, liz/tn miltt of onderdralB, or ' 
as we hare learned since his paper was wrHlen, lumtt 
sii/u up to the present time. Six acres, (In a twenty 
acre fletd.) so wet asMldinntoglre amnKDeraHngcnqi, 
even of graM, were drained, and the whole field ploired ' 
snd planted with corn. The drained portion soon ibaw. ' 
ed anurkedsuperhwitylothecn^itbewbolelMdyleld' 
fngat Ihe raleorHglk(]t-(krMbndMi1iperacr«,-oiMof tbe ' 
largest orofm, if not the most so, erer known In tbe conn- ' 
ty. Tbe fletd attracted much aMention, and parties In 
BxaoUsaUoii walked easily over tbe sis aorea, white all ' 
undniined land was muddy. Subsequent crops ritow. ' 
ed so decidedly tbe pniflts of dralntog an this field, that 
tbewbolawaB subsequently subfecled to the operation; 
•ni of the rery Urge growth qf clover resotUng fhun If, 
" not one square foot frose out," and fowl crops of any 
tiling sown or pUated, eaa now be relied on. Another 
SeMofpartly lowland, "saturated «rilhwnler,"wasdraii)- ' 
ed,Bndtb«flntcropiBaDaDfbTQraUeseaMn,was40 bush- 
els of sbellad earn per acre, on land where nothing but ' 
coane gian had grown tbr twenty yean before. A orop ' 
of wheat, " a liearier" «^ lie, " I aerer saw sttnd ap," 
was reaped from ttiis groaod, but it had not bees nwa- ' 
sored trlien tbe paper WM wrlUsD. Ue draws bit tile 
tliiee niilet ttaiu tbe fiictory, and finds uoderdralnlog to 
cost hist aboi^ aO eent* a red, And at about two rodidit- 
taucD aaonder, V21to $21 per acre, which is nsaally re- 
paid la two cTngt, and in UMoa Instmeaa BMra than re> - 
paid bj a single wp.* 

T. D. Teomaos, who htsconttmcted nine sifiMOf ^ 
drain, Bnds nearly an eqnal advantage on hli light loam, 
— landgonerally ■' tlioQglit lobfqnitedrj'cnongh." The , 
large smoiiDt of water disci urged, In one ImltDOC, at the 
roadie, from his tiles laid In this reputedly dry soil, . 
fnrnished a practical illitstmtion of the need of draining, 
to thoae who obserred il, stronger " than all books ever 
written on the snttject, valuable sstbeymiq^ be." Onthis , 
land the ground t>e<-omcs iry two or three days after the . 
frost passes out, or after a heavy rain, perrallliog it to be 
worked at almost any lime — drying uuifornily, so that all 
works alike. A young orcbcrd wu nearly destroyed by . 
winter on undrained land; but after draining, tlie trees 
were replaced snd succeeded [lerfoctly. He brings his 
fUe frum 'Waterloo ami AlTjjny, tlie nearest SO miles; , 
slid Buds the drains to cost him, when completed, 10 
cents per rod, and at about three rodsapart,S2& per acre. 

• A loiig w-hip^i-ova, pcraiilluif a hsns lo nlk OB nek Mt M 
ibe diiek, euaWat hia la HI ii r^iUIr by pl«wii« in lb* «nh. 
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We hftve giren but a meagre ootline of these yalnabto 
pftpen — ^tboae who irish to undentaod the details of the 
prooen, with many other interesting particnIarS; are re- 
ferred to the Transactions of the New*Tork State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1851. 

^ — 

Agxiciiltciral Fain. 

The importance and usefalness of Agricnltaral Fairs 
has not been over rated. They have done more than 
any other one means to awaken the desire for improte- 
menly to aronse the ambition to excel, and to famish 
tangible evidence that saperior culture will produce su- 
perior pfoduets. From small beghmingSi these farmers' 
festivals have extended themselves over a great pai't of 
our land, and every year vies with its predecessor in the 
beftuty, exoellenoe, and variety of its exhibitions. This 
It well ; but ambition should not st cohere. The farmer, 
the gardener, the breeder, should carry home with him 
•omething more than his diploma and premium. He 
should acquire, in his experience, the power to carry his 
improvements to a still higher degree of perfection. The 
mere repetition of the same scene, under slightly varying 

circumstances, will soon tire. New elements must mingle 

in the rivalry of every competition, fresh energy must 

be brought to every recent discovery and improvement, 

or we tread in the same beaten circle. 
All the experimentiog, thus far, on the different modes 

of culture, on the soils best adH>t«d to certain crops, on 

the manures most efiicacious on different soils, and when 

applied to differeent crops, has not demonstrated one 

generally admitted and safe conclusion. Our fermers 

consent to assemble year after year, bringing with them 

the same implements, the same stock, the same articles 

of manufacture, and having received the accustomed 

premium, they go home well satisfied with their progress. | }^^^^^ ^^^ often Is, ho'w shall l"^' imiepeudent of my 

The fliflure to derive any lasting good fVom such exhi- 
bitions is directly chargable on the farmers themselves. 

(3aref^1 reports have been made of the proceedings of 

eadi Agricultural Society, which are accessible to the 

mass of farmers, agricultural papers keep their subscrf- 

bers informed of all the improvements and discoveries 

in enltmre, and each ikrmermust systematise the fects for 

himself, and draw his own conclusions as to what is 

adapted to his wants. 

There Is no such thing as avoiding the labor necessary 
to arrange the experience of others, so as to appropriate 
it to individual use. Eminence in farming, as in all oth- 
er pursuits, must be the result of personal observation 
and study ; and the compilation of facts, however valua- 
ble, by an editor, will not make amends for the want of 
such personal effort as we speak of. Scientific men will 
do their part faith Pnlly and well— editors will use their 
best exertions to arouse public interest and properly di- 
rect It, but " each man must build over against his own 
house.*' The golden age of farming will never come till 
each agi'iculturist goes thonghtfnlly about his own work, 
investigates and decides for himself his own matters of 
economy. Universal intelligence is the *ine qua non of 
universal snccess, and when it comes to be considered as 
important for a farmer to be educated to his profession, 
in order to live by It, as It !s In other calling?*, then, and 



not till then, will the progress of Agriculture be certain 
and constant. 

We venture to say that hundreds of farmers take an 
Agricultural paper, who do not derive from it the slight, 
est advantage, merely because they do not classify and 
digest what they read. So, many who attend an Agri- 
cultural Fair, gratify only their curiosity for sight-seeing 
—admire, it may be, what is pleasing or novel ; but never 
think that their main business should be to inquire into 
the means which have been used in the production of 
premium articles, the manner in whidi the fine cattio 
are bred, and the advantage of employing improved im- 
plements in their farm labor. Too many look with an 
envious spirit upon all that is better than their own, de- 
ride what is inierior, and go home to plod on. This-state 
of things may be incident to the comparatively recent 
origin of fairs in many parts of the country; still, wo 
think there is an error here which needs correctmg. 

We are led to notice another prevalent evU among the 
agricultural community, and that is a want of organiza- 
tion among farmers for promoting their own interests. 
They are not recognisable as a class, save at Stato and 
County Fairs; they claim no rights, assert no privileges, 
demand no exemption, but suffer in silence, or spend 
their strength in flruiiless complainings. In other occu- 
pations men club together to maintain the position of 
their crall; they call for the protection of their interests, 
and they find means to secure their ends. Mechanic's in- 
stitutes are very common in our large manufactnrii^ 
towns. Young men are taught by their daily experience 
and observation, that superior education and Industry are 
necessary to success in their trade, and many a pennilefls 
apprentice has risen to eminence by his own exertions, 
aided by a library, and whatever other means were in his 
I power. On the contrary, the leading question with our 



calling? how can I avoid the drudgery and toll of it? and 
not how shall I improve my farm the most, and make 
farming the most honorable and delightful of pursuitst 
We want to see a universal consolidation of the masses for 
self-improvement, and the rights and well-being of far- 
mers, made foremost in our national councUa, as they 
are the most deeply connected with national prosperity. 
When the united voice of the farmers of this republic 
comes up in one cry, they must and will be heard. 

When they come to ft*el the trnth of the remark 
which politicians love to weave into their honied speeches, 
that the *^ bone and sinew'' of the nation's strength Uee 
iu them, then will they not sit ia sackcloth and ariiea at 
the gate of legislative assemblies, but go manfhlly in and 
take the rights which have been too long entrusted to 
those who neither sow nor reap, nor gather into bnms, 
but eat the fVuits of other's labors. There should he in 
every town a ^' Farmer's Club," not oonMing merely 
of a few of tlic more wealthy, but of the entire body 
of farmers. This club should own a library of Agiienl- 
ture, consisting not only of the more popular daas of 
agricultural publications, but also ef nH the foreign 
standard works on this subject. In this way a. vast 
amount of instruction and information might be derived, 
and the expense, when divided among n large number 
of farmers would not be very eonsi^etabl^. Tbie ciab 
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■taovld hold freqaeni meetlogB, in which discussioiM on j all the sons of St. Crispin." Any invention that shall 



Taiioiu topics, the commnnication of IndiTidual expe 

rieaoo, and the results of prirate reading, should form 

the distfnctiTe feature. 

The approaching winter season will he a favorable time 

for the forming of soch dobs, and if we mistake not, such 

oiganizations will effect, more Q>eedily than any other 

means, a union of agriculturists and the promotion of 

thmr intereata. 

••* 

Sheep and Fleecea. 

A correspondent of the Wool Grower, (W. D. Dielc- 
Inson, Tictor,) gives It as his opinion that the waste by 
washing is mnch greater than i>eople are generally aware 
of. He sheared a two year Saxon ram without washing, 
and found after welghiog and washing in cold water, that 
the fleece had lost 62 per cent. When washed with soap 
the waste was 44 per cent — nearly three^fourths on the 
whole. The sheep ran in winter in a well littered yard, 
and in summer in clean pastures. 

Another correspondent, (Geo. Campbell, Yt.,> states 
that the live weight of his French Merino buck ** Match- 
less," is 260 lbs,; his fleece, one year's growth, was 20 
lbs. 12 OS., after losing a portion of it on the sea vo}'age. 
The present season, with ten months growth, and only 
ordinary keeping, it was 18i lbs. The average weight 
of 60 ewea of this breed, did not mu<A exceed 100 
lbs. The average weight of fleecee was 121 lbs. " This 
season the ewes were thoroughly wtuhed, and after 
suckling lambs through tite winter, sheared only a 
fhu;tion short of 6i lbs." 

A Michigan correspondent of the same pi4;>er, in show- 
ing the difference between good and bad breeds, says, 
'* We once kept a sheep that clipped Just ^yi««n ounces 
a year J never more, and sometimes less, — ^it was a very 
hearty feeder. On the contrary, we have taken from 
five to sixteen pounds of wool from some of our best 
Kerinos, and have yel to discover that they contvme more 
than the one allvded to," 

0%m 

Bowing ifaolrinos. 

The Sdentifie American states that slnGeit»flrst notice 
of the faivention of the sewing machine of E. B. Howe, 
^Cambridge, Mass., that paper has described seven 
difl^rent sewing machines. Among them, fs the machine 
of A. B. Wflson, which lie has since brought to great 
perfection, and has obtained two American patents, and 
has made arrangements to get it patented in the principal 
kingdoms of Europe. The Seientlfle American sa^'s, 
** WlhKm's Madilne, is. In our opinion, a great triumpli 
of American genlns. It Is no larger than a neat small 
work-box, very portable and eonvenient, and we have 
seen fine shSrt-bosofns and coHars stitched by it in a more 
peribct manner than wo have ever seen done by hand 
work. There are now, we believe, about 500 machines 
in operation, and orders exceed the supply. • • • 
The sewing machine Is but on the threshold of its career ; 
It Is but partially known and apt^ied in this country. 
Private families know nothing about Its use, and shoe- 
makers and saddlers have not yet tasted Its benefits. 
Mr. Wilson Informs us that he Is about to make one that 
will sew boots and shoes with a rapidity that will astonish 



abridge these tedious labors, will ultimately prove of 
great benefit to all parties concerned — ^fbr whatever les- 
sens the aggregate Uibor performed by a whole com- 
munity, soon results in the advantage of every member 
of that commanity. One of Wilson*s machines will 
enable a woman to make a fine shirt with all its 
in one hour. 

• •• 

Can Monoy bo Mado by Fanniag? 



Ens. Cultivator — I have been a subscriber to your 
valoable monthly for two years, and have attentively read 
all the previous volumes. As ray researches have not re- 
sulted in the conviction that farming pursuits, however 
desirable in other respects, are sure to be profitable as a 
business, I am led to suppose that the difficulty must be 
either in myself, or a certain unwillingness on the side of 
editors to promptly give the whole truth. For instance 
—Why is it so notorious, that men universally pronounce 
ikrmlug occupations to cost more than its results amount 
to, weighed in the balance of debt and credit! It cer- 
tainly looks as if there was some ground for such a judg- 
ment. Agricultural papers are always putting in the 
fore ground, the delightful advantages of country life, 
the pleasures of farming. But where is the working 
ikrmer, retired merchant, sea captain, or amateur, who 
can give us the real truth, covering the results of five or 
ten years? You will hear a theorist charm his audience 
with the prettiest systems of rotation imaginable, and 
the talented chemist crying over the dreadful waste of 
organic and other manures by large cities; and what does 
it all amount to? Does he fhrm it? What responsibility 
dare he assume, who urges his fellow man to invest his 
capital in what he dare not himself? The truth is, I am 
yet to see, in any modern work, an authentic record of 
any man's farm for a course of years, in this country, 
stating that it has or has not paid him, a reasonabls 
fiimily expense, and left him square at the end of the 
year — ^unless he happens to be one of your grubbing, 
anfi'book'farming characters, who do all their own 
work, donU educate their children, and live with scarcely 
any of the comforts of life--thinking that money is aU 
and all, and nothing else is worth possessing. 

Kow I want yon to fhinkly tell me, if I can, by a judi- 
cious expenditure of capital, with a market not far dis- 
tant, bring ordinary land to a condition that will enablo 
me to support my family comfortably? 

You perceive I propose an earnest investigation, and 
my reason for it is, fairly to know, from creditable 
sources, whetlier I am justified in freely Investing money 
on my 40 acres of land, with any prospect before me that 
the returns will, af\er five years, compensate me for the 
extra outlay. 

Once more, is It not true that all farming journals are 
united in representing that the prejudices against farm- 
ing among the crowds of young men who throng the 
marts of commerce, is occasioned by a distate of labor, 
or its slow returns, or by reason of caste ; and do you 
not endeavor to convince them that these impresslons^ps 
wrong? Indeed, do you not often try to convince them 
that although they will not become rich quite as fast by 
farming as by successful trade, yei that they are mt% 
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of freedom from wasting ezcitenent, and tmj enjoy 
what is wortb more than large retnnit accompanied by 
aleeplesB nights. This is all yery plaQ8ible,-bnt the mis- 
fortano is, that they don't think as yon repreaeni. I can 
speak for 10,000 yonng men now in Vew-Tork, who are 
compelled to struggle onward hi the almost hopeless race 
for competence, who wonld cot loose from sneh confine- 
ment, could they hare the evidence before their eyes, 
that with a small capital, competence is attainable on a 
well cultivated fkrm. 

I heard it remarked by an intelligent man of Massa- 
chusetts, before a county audience, that were all the far- 
mers in the state to sell off their farms, and invest the 
proceeds in bonds and mortgages, &c., they would be 
much better off. Now will you be kind enough to in- 
form your many readers the names of ten intelligent far. 
mers in our state, who realize a competence from their 
req[)ective farms — ^whose bumnessfor a series of years can 
be pronounced profitable? I fear it cannot be done. I 
hold it decidedly wrong for a retired merchant to live 
without occupation, and inasmuch as I have chosen, from 
Along cherished preference, a country residence, I must 
cordially acknowledge that I am possessed with the com- 
mon feeling of my fellow men, and find it hard to swal- 
low a yearly loss, after the pains, labor, and expense of 
producing crops, and getting for an equivalent the only 
satisfaction of knowing that I could support my family 
cheaper in town, and have less trouble. 

Don't think me impertinent, or wishing to cast any dis- 
credit on you or your compeers of the press, but I am 
derirou^ of being encouraged, if in your power consis- 
tently so to do, and will persevere if I can see a fair pros- 
pect of success in the future. Mebcotio. 

Bkxabks— The gist of the above anonymous com- 
munication, is comprised in the question, whether the 
person who wrote it can support his " family comforta- 
bly'' from 40 acres of landt How does he suppose it 
possible that such a question can be answered from the 
data he gives? We know nothing about the land, its 
capabilities of production, or the value of its produce. 
We do not even know where it is situated. He tells us 
there is ''a market not far distant," but we have no in- 
formation as to what market is meant, the prices of agri- 
cultural and horticultural articles, or what could be raised 
from the land to the best advantage. He is Just as in- 
definite in regard to the amount of income he requires 
from his 40 acres. He wants to support his " family 
comfortably;" but how do we know jvhat his &mily is, 
or what expenditure of money would keep an indefinite 
number of people in that indefinite state called " comforta- 
ble?'* Upon the whole, he has given us as a poitr — we 
acknowledge the proposition is too hard for us to solve. 

As to the general question of the profits of fanning, 
it is easily answered. Take the whole ikjining interest 
of the country. Does it lose or gain? Obviously gains. 
What but agriculture supports four-fifths of our popula- 
tion? In our own state, we have many sections where 
agriculture constitutes the only resource of the inliabi- 
tants. Is our friend so ignorant as to suppose that there 
has been no increase in wealth in these districts for -' a 
scries of yeai-s?" 

JU to the remark charged te <■ an intelligent man of 



Massachusetts," that all the fanners in that state would 
do better to sell out and invest their money fai bonds and 
mortgages, wo think there might be some question as to 
his " intelligence." As to the names of " ten hiteUigeni 
fiirmers in our state," who make fkrmiug prufttable, we 
do not wish to make an invidious array of names, but 
if our correspondent will give us his own name and resi* 
denoe, we will send him the names of one kundnd men . 
who, for ''a series of years," have made money by fiinn* 
ing, and who will be ready to show the way it was done. 
In the mean time we would refer our friend to our vo- 
lume for 1847, pp. 180, 205, 265; for 1848, pp. 169, 11X2, 

297 5 for 1851, pp. 85, 88, 897. Eos. 

»#> 

iigxioaltnni Benonxcnt oi the Qxmi Weil. 

Tni Rkakivo avd Fkkdivo or Hourxn Catixf. — 
Next to wheat, and com, the rearing and fteding of 
neat cattle, on the western prairies, may take rank hi 
point of importance. Some locations are of eourne 
much better adapted for stock than others, and thesamn 
applies to all branches of agriculture ; but the undevelfl|^ 
ed agricultural resources are comparatively so boundless 
throughout the entire states and territories forming the 
upper Mississippi valley, that a person demrons of engag. 
hig extensively in any department of agriculture, will 
find no difiSenlty in selecting an appropriate location. To 
an eastern grazier and fteder, the pralHes could not be 
otherwise than fkscinating; and the facilities fbr the busi- 
ness are such that it may be extended to any given ex- 
tent, without exhausting the summer range for cattle. 
The sleek and fat appearance of cattle, that are fed up- 
on the prairies, is good evidence of the fattening proper- . 
ties of the herbage ; and where cattle are well wintered 
they may be fkttened fit for market on the natural grass- 
es, without the aid of grain. 

The extent of the prairies bordering the large streams 
can only be estimated by the length of the riven or 
streams along which they stretch. A very common sise 
is from ten to fifteen miles in width, and from thirty to 
fifty miles in length. A long the edge of those prairies, 
or skirting the timber (the latter being confined entirely 
to the streams,) the settlements of the country are main- 
ly located, leaving the range for stock in the centre of 
the prairie, which of course is ocoupied free, to all who 
choose to allow their cattle to graze upon them. Tens 
of thousands of acres of high rolling pastures, are thus aU 
lowed to remain in commonsi owned principally by east- 
em capitalists, at points near the mam thoroughfares, 
and even in many cases contiguous to populoua towns 
and cities. These cattle ranges are admirably adapted 
for the groth of corn, and all the variety of grains, and 
cultivated grasses; and where necessity requires it, com 
and root crops, may be grown at a nominal cost, to bo 
fed upon the ground, to finisli the fattening process for 
market. Prior to the California emigration, stock catUe 
for feeding could be bought at one half the prices asked 
hi Ohio; but the outfit for theoveriand route being made 
almost excludvely along the u|)|>er Kissi8sit»pi and her 
tributaries, tens of thoiuands of o^en, steers, and cows, 
have been bought up at nearly eastern prices, thus chang- 
ing materially the market value of stock cattle for feed- 
ing. The ioexhausti^le capacity of the country for the 
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basiness of rearing stock, is snch thee the rnipply in fn- 
ture years wHl keep pace with the demand ; and the husi* 
Bess of feeding for market may &ir1y be considered yet 
in its inf&ncy. The high eulogies that may in faimeas 
be laybhed npon the Sdota vaiiey, as a region adapted 
for the grasier and stall feeder, of neat cattle, may 
with equal If not greater propriety be giyen to the en- 
tire states and territories forming what may be aptly 
styled the valley of the upper Mlssis^ppi rlrer. If the 
ScioU country can annually send her tens of thousands 
of sleek and well proportioned ftt bullocks to tlie New- 
Tork markets, Illinois and Iowa may with much less 
4tflculty send their hundreds of thousands to our eastern 
tea board. The undeveloped resources of these states, 
to say nothing of Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
Ibr the fattening of cattle alone, are sufficient to employ 
«n active capital of many millions of dollars, and a well 
organised force of laboreni equal to the entire adult male 
populatkNi of thoee states. To form some idea of the 
Ipessibnky of exhausting the nat.ural capacity of the 
Montry for the cattle business, the extent of the undis> 
poeed pubUe domain, and the extreme ibrtili^ of the 
ml are ■only leceesaiy to be caawfully computed ; and 
Qien to this may be added about an equal amount ol uo* 
eneloeed lands in the hands of speeuhitoM. 

' So soon as the railroads now in course of construction, 
Citendhig westward fhmi the principal Atlantic cities, 
•hall be completed to the Great Father of waters, which 
Id the coune of three or four more years will be con- 
mimmated at three dtiferent points, then the entire order 
M things will be changed so (hr as feeding cattle on the 
prairies for the eastern markets is ooncemed. A new 
Ms will be imparted, not only to the business of rearing 
and feeding cattle, hut to all departments of agriculture, 
ao soon as the Atlantic and Mlssissiptii sImII be bound 
together by the h-on rail. These roads running, as they 
trill do, in parallel lines across the most fertile portions 
0f the vast fertile planes of the west, at intervals of IVom 
Ally to sixty miles, making, as they iHIl do before the 
lapse of ten years, some six independent and rival roads, 
will have ah almost magical influence in bringing into 
Ikvorable notice to travellers and others, the unsurpassed 
Videteloped and aeglcdted resources of iAie Great West. 

The wwters, though as severe as in the same latitude 
ott the AftlaQtIe ooast, are on the whole much more fib* 
vorable fbr wintering stock, owing to the absence of snow 
4srnig, la many eases, the entire season; but the best 
winter ranges are found skirting the streame among the 
sound growth of timber, where the grass coatUraes green 
laier hi the season, and makes Its appearance earlier In 
iba spring; and the timber forms an exceUent protection 
to stock, fWmt the cold and raking north winds that are so 
eharacteristic to the western prafaries durfi^ winters. 
Other departments of ^is sabfect will, on some Aiture 
cMonsioB be erit4caUy disoassaed. W. G. SmioaAsoa. 
JCsokafi, /<Mpo« 

Drilling Wheat. 

Edward Stabler, in his admirable essay on the advan- 
tages of drill seeding, states that after examining its re- 
amlts on some 800 or 1,000 acres, besides largo experience 
on his own land, he finds there is not a Single Instance 



where It has not proved the most profitable, first, in the 
saving of seed, and secondly in the increased product of 
the grain, amounting to fVom one to six or seven bush« 
els per acre. He thinks five pecks of seed drilled are 
equal to two bushels sown broadcast. He has known the 
increase, in one case, by careAil comparison of the two 
modes, to amount to nine bnahela per acre in fiivor of 
drilling. He relates an interesting incident:— A vendee 
oflered a drill for the increase in a crop of fifty acres of 
whcat--to be determined by sowing a few strips broad* 
cast for comparison. But before harvest the fiurmer pre^ 
ferred paying the hundred dollara, the price of the drill, 
with interest. On careftilly ascertaining the increase, 
he found it to be one hundred and fifty-three bushels. 

Agrionltim, Unaoieatifio and Soiaatifio. 

Eds. CcLTivAToa — From all quarters comes the cry, 
we want a systematic theory of agriculture. One says 
my land is becoming poor, how shall I enrich lit Anoth- 
er, my crops are diseased, how shall I prevent it? Anoth- 
er cries, insects devour the fatness of the land, how 
shall I destroy themt From all our bordera comes up 
the cry, "come over and help us" — voice answers to 
voice, and hilUside and forest bring back the echoes in 
the length and bi-eodth of our land. 

Aye! ayef sir, shouts some erudite seer, I have a 
panacea for all your Ills. Pay for an analysis of your soil , 
and follow my directions, and you may supply all the 
elements of fertility to your Impoverished soil. The 
sample of soil and the ten dollars being received, the 
answer comes back in a chemical formula, which the 
farmer must get translated before he understands it, and 
perhaps get corrected before it is right. So many equiva- 
lents of ammonia are to be retained, so much phosphate 
of lime is to be applied, so much carbonate of potash 
must be combined, the soil must be yearly analysed to 
ascertain what constituent is wanting; all this being done, 
you have the essentials of successful farming. And this 
we are to understand is tcUntific agriculture. 

One complaining of blighted crops Is told that he must 
underdrain Ifis land and use a sub-soil plow, and his land 
will grow richer day by day, and his grain esca])e all 
maladies. Nothing more is necessary to ensure the im- 
provement and fertility of a farm. This too b tcientifie 
agriculture. 

To one who wishes to know how best to preserve ma- 
nure and how to apply it, tlie answer Is returned that 
animal and vegetable mamire Is of Kttle consequence 
compared with mineral fertilisers— that barn-yard ma- 
nure is old-fashioned and behind the age— that the bases 
of all soils are mineral substances, and that as these be- 
come exhausted by cropping, the soil grows weak and 
worthless, and that these mineral components must be 
restored to bring the land into heart again. This too is 
$eientifle agriculture. 

Othera studiously avoid adopting any particular theory 
and write grandiloquent, non-eommittal articles on the 
sublime results which the future of teientific agriculture 
win open up. This high soundhig method of enlighten'- 
Ing public sentiment has many and sealous supporters. 
Professors suddenly spring Into grey hairs and wisdom, 
and weuYd-be agrionltaifal literati heeenie as thick as 
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grasshoppers. Agricultural periodicals expound their 
favorite bobbies to their credulous and admiring sub- 
scribers, puff their respective restoratires for exhausted 
and diseased nature after the fashion of quack medicines, 
and every now and then publish the astounding results 
which have attended their labors. 

We might make pages of extracts from agricultural 
pfublicatioDs, to prove all we have said, and much more, 
Imt it is not our purpose to find fault with those who 
cihoose to pursue a different course from the one we deem 
best. Still we Srmly believe that altbougli much that Is 
said and written in the aforementioned style is true, it is 
4esigned to do great mischief and to effect incalculable 
harm. 

Very many necessarily derive their notions of improv- 
ed farming from sndi ultra writing, and fiuling to realise 
all that is advertised, are out of aU conceit of book farm- 
ing. Tliey condemn the teacbings of really scientific 
ODen, because empirics or wanton cheats palm off their 
vagabond theories for reliable truth. Not long since, at 
an Agricultural Fair, we listened to a tirade of abuse 
direct-ed against all those who undertake to teach the 
principles of successful agriculture, without a practical 
knowledge of the details of farm labor. Farmers were 
told to rely upon their own observation, to let books and 
theories alone, and be content to learn wisdom in the way 
that nature designed every man should — by patient toll. 
That man had been prejudiced against his own hiterest 
by partial, extreme, and false representations,, made by 
these self-constituted apostles of Agricultural Science. 
Kor is this a solitary-instance. There are thousands of 
farmers who would gladly adopt any means of improve- 
ment, were they assured that they would not be victim- 
ised by some humbug or other. As a class, farmera pride 
themselves on their intelligence,, and their ability to de- 
tect a cheat, and having once beendecievcd, they resolve 
never to trust again. For this reason, if for no other, 
those who undertake to direct public opinion, and ad- 
vance the cause of agriculture, should weigh well what 
they publisli, and see to it that they do not retard, rath- 
er than help on the interests of the agricultural commu- 
nity. 

The fault more often lies in ignorance — ^a wrong use of 
terms, and a confusion of thought, than In any intention 
to deceive. It grows out of an ambition to do morelhan 
means are provided for doing — to know more than it is 
possible to know, and to be wiser than the sge. 

We would not be understood to condemn the utility of 
oalling in chemistry to the aid of Agriculture — to under- 
value an}' improvements of the day, or to censure with- 
out reason. Chemistry has already done much for agri- 
eultiure, and in the hands of chemists may do much more ; 
but that chemistry is the '* philosopher's stone'' of agrU 
cultural progreasi wo do not believe, or that chemistry 
and scientific agriculture are s}'nonymous terms. The 
prindples of vegetable growth cannot conflict with the 
laws of chemistry ; for all nature is in perfect harmony 
with itself. No patent uvention oan supercede t)ie im- 
mutable course of nature, or stimulate our soils to last- 
ing product! venesa, any more than the intoxicating cup 
can make the mind nM>re liealttiy and vigorous. Seed 
tune and barveat eame in their appointed im^f before 



LiKBioand Joskstom and Nobtoh, brought in their trta* 
snres of science to the aid of Agriculture, and now thai 
Mapis basso far outstripped all competitors in the march 
of scientific prog)*ess, no great change baa come over the 
spirit of the farmers' dveama. Chemists may amuae 
themselves with their theories, and shed ink like water 
in defence of their favorite hypotheses — speculators may 
concoct splendid prefects for the amelioEation of labor, 
and reap golden harvests as the reward of their impu- 
dence — ^but the silent, powerful, undercurrent of sgri- 
cultural and national prosperity movea in an altogether 
different channel. Wherever a thoughtful, prudent far^ 
mer is earning his bread, wherever a resolute, laborious 
man is observing the constitution and course of nature^ 
wl.-erever economy and common sense arc exercised,, there 
is the work of improvement going on— there is agrJco]« 
ture really becoming scUntific. 

" Sdenee is knowledge reduced to asjatem," andt 
just so fast and so far as tbo principles of vegetalicm, the 
proper use and application of manures^ the laws of fium 
husbandry and economy, the preparation and treatmeal 
of soils to adapt Ihem to particular eropa, aad in shorl 
the whole routine of farm labor becomes syatenattsed audi 
conducted upon rational principles, does the practice ol 
agriculture become a fcience. We protest aga^Mi the 
use of the term scientific aaapplied Bok*]y to Agrievltural 
Chemistry. We claim that it haa a wider and a more 
universal meaniug, and that fkrmers are wrcmged by th» 
exclusive and partial views so often made pubiie on this 
subject. We hear too much about tlio laboratory and 
too little about tiie fhrm — too much about aoalysw and 
too little about the dirigeut hand that maketh rich — ^to^ 
much about scioucc and too little abost pracHoe — Um 
much about what mmy kt and too little about what ia^ 
If our agricultural papers would give us more facta and 
less speculation, draw more of their matter from experl« 
ence and less from imagination, devote their eaergice 
more to the universal spread of information, and lees te 
the private mierests of particular men, we alioald have a 
press on which we could rely, aad te which we could 
turn as tlie fountaiB head of streams to water and fee* 
tillie our land. 

I do not find fhult wHh The Cultivator, as I thfaik il 
has generally pursued a consistent and lelelligeDi 
eourse; but when one reads aome artidee which are 
published on agriculture, end that too fh>m thoee who 
profees to lead pubiie sentiment, no well wisher te 
9ci€niiflc agriculture and the improvement of our rural 
population can hold his peace. Give us stirring artidee 
on lubjects of general faiterest, but let them have eoni- 
mon sense for a sub-stratum, — ^portray in as glowing 
language as you please tlie elisima of imprered enltera, 
but let conclusions be based on prindples and fhcfa, and 
thua wHl '• book farmitog" and the teachings of agricaU 
toral periodicals take strong hdd of the ninda of farai* 
ers, and work out the proper results of really smef^ 
agrieulturt. Cultox. 

Goon Asn Bao Fa bus. — A ten acre 8eld, costing 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched, manured and im- 
proved, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, 
is much more valuable and profltable, than twenty 
uaimprovod, eosting the aanM money. 
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ComitMS. 



Albany, . 
AUegwiy, 
Broome,. 
Gattamngiis, 
Cayuga, . . . . 
Chautauqae, 
Chemutig, . . 
Ch«nnnga, . . 
Clinton, ...^ 
IMambia, . . 
Cortlaild, . . . 
Dataware, . . 
IntCiicOT, • . . 
Erie, 



Praiikliu, .. 

Fniton, 

Veiieaee, • . . 
a*f ectte* • • « '• 
Bamiltou, . . 
Herkimer, . . 
JeffersMi, . . . 

JF"»«?» 

a«awia, •••'•'. 

Lhringston, . 

gadiaoii, ... 
Anroe, ... 
Ifootgofnery 
Mew-York, 
Nia^nra, ., 
OueiUa, . . . , 
Onondaga,. . 
•ntario, . . 
Orange, .... 
Orleans, .... 
Otwego, ... 

gjcrs 

Pun an, . • « • 
Qneeiia, . ..^ 
Sonaselaer, . 
fUchmoiid,. . 
Rorklnnd, . . 
ftt. Lawra'ee 
Saratoga, . . . 
ttchenecMidy 
0choharie, . . 

OCDOCmi • • • • 



Acres ef land. 



Improved- 



SoAblk, .... 
Sallivan, ... 

S2!Ii- 

Tonpkina,.. 
ma fcr^ • • . . . 
Wmtcu,. .... 
Washington, 
Wayne,.... 
Weateheater 
Wyoming,. 



9SB,505 

191,909 

156,3934 

aOflySSO 

296,833 

310,733 

194,7154 

339,909 

133,578 

997,483 

195,447 

392,941 

378,596 

970,874 

l«e,9Sl 

103,2tJ3 

117,413 

i03,87l 

13,845 
245,6484 
418,540^ 

17,419 
137,822 
229,762 
363j302, 

192,20O( 
2,426 
178,604 
476,609 
317,280 
Sf74,38U 
315,799 
103,823 
193^2201 
376,898 

89,501 
123,300 
374,543' 

10,311 

43,090 
S77,086 
291 ,427 

76,939 
905,745 
127,937' 



Total, 



,981 
143,612 

•4.425 
118,240 
223,2131 
239;0S» 

85,480 

9go;802 

833:009 
tiTTOl 
«23j533| 
133,971 



Unimp*Td. 



12^408,966 



06,877 
186,320 
131,070 
901,859 

99,863 

281.561 , 
106,557 ^ 
109,082 
102,504 

fti}066 

05»312 

291,603 

9076201 

191,382 

136>01O 

61,146 

47,122 

69)708 

106,8061 

S3«OB7 

94,534 . 

170,799 

3,443 

95,229 

89,938. 

9.3,203 

84,304 

46,808 

945 

102,128 

189,572 

113,291 

90,996 

107,003 

53,631 

170,000 

171 ,904 

3S,:M4 

46,260 

75,903 

4,803i 

34,323 

902,027 

131 .562 
98,892 

105,444 

.10,541 

338,415 

210,202 

141,890 

103,111 

104,2^4 

907,93<) 

190,358 

109,242 

97,857 

55,«28 

126,747^ 

52'529 



Yalae d 



Valae of 
farm looia. 



6,710.120 



•11,338,756 

6,540,150 

6.586,307 

0,216,908 

15,089,322 

10,836,732 

6,35^350 

ft:595;847 

4,2S6;il9 

15,664,468 

5,405:5(7 

8' 583' 681* 

95,181^309 

12,441 745 

3,393,38^ 

2,298,912 

3',46S'290 

10;605'.1-2 

7,>13«79 

220,777 

10,494'3I4 

13,086'823 

♦,130*700 

9,2@e'489 

14,«(8;33e) 

10, 829*523' 

19;6I7»3I6 

8, 680 '704 

4,037;o«0 

d,70(i'836 

15;930»355 

ir,055'3M 

15'u06'053 

17'«J5'.'193 

8.916' 810 

8;037\'J26 

12. 560' 142 

<820'700 

12;. -173 '722 

13'506'42O 

i:«9U'360 

3'269»780 

9 '212 '5 18 

13|200'750 

3;820»4.30 

7*347' 157 

8'583'49(» 

13' 581 '268 

7'l95'800 

3'5I3»00I 

4*858>976 

lO'382i8I.S 

12' 4381204 

l'965»31-i 

11 '0587055 

IP 8379903 

10'522y74d 

8 '071 t 348 

T'578,55:3 



Horses. 



•554,546.642 



•470,878 
361,807 
197,096 
359, a» 
541,770 
374,653 
951,873 
436,006 
198,176 

498,516 
351. 481^ 
439,623 
758 bOS 
515,309 
182,446 
150,578 
190,085 
433,480 
§44:550 

14:614 
411 57(J 
e79'293 

00,460 
957?45fi 
360,078 
338 '355 
782*833 
307^009 

39' 131 
409^99^ 
527'350 
604'0I0 
506' 473 
451 '823 
338' 406 
493' 515 
60r'863 
141 '776 
494'541 
539 'o7Q 

46'48U 

67'999 
657 '505 
51 7 '323 
193'94.1 
337' 6 15 
954 '2m 
076 '702 
211'147 

iflr'109 

173'89fl 
403 '310 
492'407 
105' 282 
51 3' 796 
5T9'605 
416«047 
384' 640 



i 



8,587 

7,054 

4,232 

7,387 
12,5a3 
10,281 

4,865 

8,757 

6,717 

7,901 

5,721 

8,231 

>',86l 
11,916 

4,:)05 

3,650 

3 717 

9,685 

5,814 
28:> 

7,050 
15,406 

3,304 

4'3I7 

9,994 

9,900 
13:576 

7*902 

7*773 

9' 510 
14'flb3 
13*987 
10' 313 

8'262 

7'53« 

8*750 
19*210 

1*59^ 

5'^^6 

8*504 
'434 

1 516 
19'8M 

9'(B4 

3'225 

0'905 

i'754 
12' 744 

5 '075 

2'03l 

3»86:l 

8'fi23 

8'551 

2' 794 

9»394j.... 
12>I27^ ~ 

5M80 

»725 

5i500 



Mtlch 
Cows. 



Oxen. 



4 

33 
5 
3 
9 
9 
4 
4 
4 

10 
7 

■ • • 

16 

10 

12 

4 

r 

5 



1 

127 

2 

93 

4 

1 

6 

• • • ■ 

19 

■ • ■ « 


15 

■ 

■ ft « • 

10 

• • « 4 

3 
87 

• • « ■ 

139 

• ■ • • 



•29j0ei99<^ 447,0U 



IS 
9 



4 
914 

• • • 

7 
36 



8 

4 

10 



963 



12,155 

14,920 

12,131 

19,940 

18,113 

32,392 

10,016 

30,873 

5,816 

13,533 

20,020 

34,403 

18,023 

&>, 172 

6,747l 

6.074 

7*4161 

8 0<I8 
11,*910 

'786 
35,978 
45; 186 

2:791' 
21 045 

9'0^3 
92*4eH 
14*201 
13 '706 

9'2=?6 

9 '83V 
47'at»0 
91'20rt 
11 '^>3 
38»936 

7'020 
21>112 
20* 95^ 

O'OOO 

7»780j 

I6M74 

»747; 

9 93s 
33'OOJ 
15' 450 

5>348 
16^06^ 

5>993 
91 }58<1 

9>2!I2 

7J026 

8;89:J 
14)9f» 
18>«73 

S}902 
16 1 652 
14i637 
17j572 
15} 022 

6)482 



Other 
cattle. 



931,324 178,909 



3,496 
3,009 
3,772 
4.843 
3,4»» 
6,055 
2,278 
5,293 
1,475 
3,921 
2,610 
6 .331 
6,020 
4; 117 
9,0S5 
1.915J 
1*124 
2*157 
2' 033 
*335 

1 071 

3*4:» 

' 85 
9 648 
2 '526 

2'*n 

3'230 
I'.'JOO 

' 38^ 
9 713 
4'I12 
3' 150 
3'13f. 
12'376 
2' 054 
3»512 
3'43f, 
1^920 
P70e* 
3*205i 

»37l 
405 
6 55a' 
3 '0401 

'8»i 

2 284 
»9?3 

6 744 
1»770 
314O8 
2 '373 
27739 
4)077 
1}682 
9i217 
2|432 
5,349 
3,830 
1,258 



Sheep. 



* 



7,723 
19,682 
11,145 
26,56fN 
19,905 
34,083 

7,552 
22,002 

7,594 
10,399 
14 ,052 
22,611 
lv« 129 
17,893 

8,80<» 

9'87« 

5,803 
10,857 
11.096 
'672 
10. 982 
99' 37b 
'«27 

8.615 
13*937 
17 300 

9*303 
' 48 
11 .(M0 
24*482 
22*00b 
I3'70U 
13'197 

7' 717 

lo'aoe 

24*960 
4*131 
4'»S5 
9 '044 
'682 
1 1.12 

34' 441 

15'l«s 
3 '859 

1 1 '548 
6»7I1 

97Mn2 
9*904 
61711 
9' 209 

15' 560 

Ili»380 
6*554 

]8'3SS 

16)309 
5)674 

18>2ll 
7,370 



Swine. 



767,406 



37,558 

103,219 
30,650 
71,038 

122,446 

137,453 
92,597 
88,811 
31,795 

103,532 
38,000 
65,106 
96,330 
09,318 
80,206 
97,130 
13,481 

116,820 
22,2S0 
1,617 
15,794 
60,330 
90 
15.366 

146,846 
95,306 

112,^07 

13,379 

11 

59,(183 

70*341 

112*900 

140'554 
23 562 
58'7»1 
35'378 

108*244 

4*503 

19' 474 

65'578 

' 71 

999 

80 910 

56'70D 

19'20S 

31 '310 

34*5.09 

156'776 
31 '449 
10*898 
26'895 
80'031 
fi3>387 
18 '409 

152>337 
81*270 
11*001 

133U16 
69i997 



Value of 
lire stock. 



3,453,241 



95,985 

11,453 

8,393 

12,585 

93,760 

17,663 

19,051 

16,282 

9,179 

36,278 

10,211 

17,.302 

49,757 

20,240 

5,796 

5,22-^ 

8,239 

18,710 

16,515 

316 

15,073 

97,873 

5,336 

9,041 

18,825 

16,597 

31,207 

13,12.^ 

3 802 

90,504 

96:703 

31*018 

90*147 

42 051 

11,131 

]6*0SI 

96*184 

10.304 

19*100 

97 739 

1*397 

3*010 

18*493 

98*198 

6 '500 

17'82a 

11'901 

93'839 

14'545 

6' 455 

8' 111 

14 '535 

96'292 

5' 994 

28*375 

20'702 

93*355 

15-634 

11* 71 



•1,171,553 

1,994,858 

859,508 

1,339,061 

1,861,844 

9,114,839' 

780,398 

1,831,088 

772,959 

1,507,978 

1,297,238 

1,948,099 

9,358,608 

1,027,948 

en, 718 

502,668 

596,807 

1,945,431 

1,000,548 

58,878 

1,367,318 

9,515,188 

317,679 

072,098 

1,313,709 

1,701,468 

1,«>45,238 

1,074,253 

808,857 

1,088,30« 

2,020,198 

9,ns8,oa9 

1,529,579 
1,053,099 

925,391 
1,196,49a 
9,148,138 

539*683 

851*578 

1,524*508 

81 '218 

239' 308 
9. 141' 178 
I 429'979 

470' it« 

1,212*071 

'737*566 

9,155 ^OOS 

'804'OSf 

656' 948 

044' 357 
1,409*914 
1*188-947 

418*557 

1,073-513 

i;536'39a 

^*326'008 



,9621 



l'357'L_ 
'796,798 



1,018,9621 873,570,498 



lled-legg«d Xiociut 



Iii8eel8 whkli b*ro been familiar to our eeaees nDC8 
tike days of oiir childhood, and which hiTtrteblj present 
themselves to our sight, as the season of summer advances 
into- tbat of autumn, are generally looked upon with al- 
Incet perfect indifference, in consequence of this very ft- 
miliarliy^ few individuals, reflecting for a single moment 
•B the purposes of their existence, or are induced to 
bestow a solitary thought upon the benefits, or iofuries 
they may be capable or producing in the comforts or 
luxuries, appertaining to our household economy. This 
Menu to be peemliarly the esse with the species, whose 
depredations are here to be noticed, merety en account 
of its proving to be one of our social little graashoppcrs, 
meets which are at all tiroes to be met with in onr cus- 
ibmiiry walks through the fleld, and gardens attaelied to 
onr <1 wellings. The spedes Alluded to, is the jieridium 



Jemur-rubrumf the red legged grasshoper, or more proper- 
ly, locust. In the present season, in some of the north- 
ern counties of our state, and likewise in the states ad* 
Joining, this insect has been uncommonly numerous, 
most generally along (he borders of onr lakes and the 
shores of the varions streams that ramify in every direc- 
tion through the country. They have appeared in such 
multitudes, that the light of the sun could but at inter- 
vals be seen, from such positions on the earth over which 
they pursued their flight, and when they descended upon 
a field, letl scarcely a green thing visible. The entire 
surfkce of the land, in such districts, over which they 
passed, appeared as bare and desolate, as if occasioned 
by the withering influence of the flames. In some in- 
stances, we were Informed that after destroying alt the 
verdure, they unhesitatingly lit upon the hacks of the 
sheep in the pastures, and commenced devouring the wool 
with as much ftf»^'kiT'/^t reHsh as If it had been, what we 
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Not. 



thonld have supposed, their more natural food* On 
many occasions, we witnessed tliem basking in the sun- 
■hine, on the denuded surfaces of the rocks, to such a 
degree as fairly to obscure them from the eye ; and many of 
the larger streams have for some considerable distances 
been entirely covered by their floating carcasses, tainting 
the atmosphere with the odors arising from their decom- 
position, they having been drowned in endeavoring to 
cross from shore to shore. 

We could not learn thai the season had been unusual- 
ly free froramoirture, and where we travelled, experienc- 
ed almost daily rains, but the crops of grass were ezceed- 
fsgly light, and of such a nature, as to be almost rejected 
by horses and cattle, the cause of which, behg attribut- 
ed most generally to the putrescence of these insects, 
for a more full and circumstantial history of these rava- 
gers, we introduce the following extract from the travels 
of President Dwight, as quoted by Harris: 

" Bennington (Yt.) and its neighborhood, have for 
•ome time past been infested by grasshoppers (locusts) of 
a kind, with which I had been before wholly unacquainted. 
4.t least, tlieir history, as given by respectable persons, 
is in a great measure novel. They appear at different pe- 
riods, in diiferent years; but the time of their continu- 
ance seems to be the same. This year (1798) , they came 
four weeks earlier than in 1797, and disappeared four 
weeks sooner. As I had no opportunity uf examining 
thera, I cannot describe their form or their size. Their 
favorite food is clover and maize. Of the latter they de- 
Tour the part which is called the silk; the immediate 
means of fecundating the ear; and thus prevent the ker- 
nel from coming to perfection. But their voracity ex- 
tends to almost every vegetable; even to the tobacco 
plant and the b^irdock. ^or are they confined to vege- 
tables alone. The garments of laborers, hung up in tlie 
fleld while they are at work, these uisccts destroy in a few 
hours; and with the same voracity they devour the loose 
particles which the saw leaves upon the surface of pine 
boards, and which, when separated, are termed saw-dust. 
The ap{)eamnce of a board fence, from which the parti- 
cles had been eaten iu this manner, and which I saw, was 
Bovel and shtgnlar; and seemed the result, not of the 
Operations of the plane, but of attrition. At times, par- 
ticularly a little Wore their disappearance, they collect 
In clouds, rise high in theatmonphere, and take extensive 
iights, of which neither the cause nor the direction has 
hitherto been discovered, I was authentically informed 
that soqje persons, employed in raising the steeple of 
the church in Wiillamstown, were, while standing near 
the vane, covered by them, and saw, at the same time, 
Tast swarms of them flying far above their heads. It Is to 
be observed, however, that they customarily return, and 
perish on the very grounds which they have ravaged." 

These insects need no description, being easily rccog- 
nised by their prodigious number. 

The remedies recommended for the destruction of these 
depredators are, to mow the gi-ass early so a.s to secure a 
crop before much injury has been sustained ; tlie insects 
being then unable to migrate, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of their wings, perish on the spot. The fields 
under these clrcumatanees, will suffer much less dunng 
the ensuing season, and should this process be uniTer< 
■ally adqpted, the number of insects in a short time will 
greatly decrease. Another method is, for four persons 
to draw a stout piece of cloth over the ground, one being 
Attached to each corner, the two in advance holding their 
edge near the surfkce of the ground, and the others more 
elevated. In this manner great numbers may easily be 
taken, theae are to be thrown into boiling water, and ibd 
•Uher to the poultry or given to the pigs. By tnraii^ 



young turkeys into the fields, great numbers of them will 
be destroyed, they being exceedingly fond of the food, 
and the condition of the birds in a short time will bo 
greatly improved. Jas. Eiguts. Jilbany, Oct, 12. 
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Manv&oCare of Manure. 



We copy the following statements from the Annual 
Report of the Hampshire (Mass.) Ag. Society for 1851. 
and commend them to the attention of all who desire to 
increase the amount of their manure: 

Samutl Potcer$' Statement. — ^I have, dnrhig the last 
four years, been in the habit of using compost manure 
to a considerable extent, and from the experienee that I 
have had in its application, and the results that have at- 
tended its use, I now think it far cheaper, and equally 
as durable for a fertilizer, as the best snimal manure. In 
1847, I took from my peat swamp, the soil of which w 
comiiosed of vegetable matter, that has been accumu- 
lating there for many years, about one hundred and 
twenty-five cart loads of this peat, and mixed with it 
ashes,' saltpetre, and plaster, in parts equal to one hnn- 
dred bushels ashes, one hundred pounds of saltpetre, 
and five hundred pounds of plaster, for the whole lot. 
In the spring of 1B48, 1 carted this mixture upon a field 
adjoinhig, the soil of which Is a fine deep loam, capable 
of being enriched to any extent^ and spread upon two 
acres; fifty large loads of compost, harroi^cd it in an4 
planted it with corn. Upon two acres adjoining, of pre* 
cisely the .«ame qnaltty, forty loads of good yard ma- 
nure were applied. The result was, the corn on both 
pieces was good, yet that on which the compost was used • 
was more luxuriant from beginning to end, and produc- 
ed some seventy-five bushels per acre. After harvesting 
tlie corn, one acre of the land composted v,-us sown to 
wheat, and the other to rye; both crops were good, the 
part sown to rye ))rodncing about twenty- five bushels, 
and the xvhcat twenty bushels. And had not the fVost 
killed it out, it would probably have yielded thirty bnslv» 
els. The rye town on the two acres manured, priMiucc4 
twenty bushels per acre. 

In 1850, 1 planted the same four acres again, adding 
ten loads of compost, making sixty loads for the two 
acres, and pntting the same quantity of manure upoa 
the other; it produced a very heavy crop of corn. Af- 
ter harvesting it I sowed it again with wheat and rye, 
and produced as good a crop as before. 

In the spring of 1861. I sowed grsss seed and harrov- 
ed it in among the growing crop, and St now presents a 
very promising appearance. My object in experiment- 
ing upon these two pieces of land, has been to test the 
qualities of compost, end its utility in pniserTing the 
qualities of the soil, which has been done to my entire 
satisfaction, both parcels being raised froni a low to a 
high state of cultivation, and can, I think, be mowed for 
several years to come, with good success. 

My anticipations have been more than realised, both 
in regard to the productiveness of the land, and future 
prospects of the crops, which ere all in favor of compost- 
ing, one important consideration of which is ita cheap* 
ness, the cost not- exceeding thirty-three cents per load, 
on the lot, or about one-third the expense of animal ma- 
nure. My practice Is to mix the compost one year,- and 
use It the next. I have also applied it on several othct 
parcels of land, with eqnal results. In 1849, 1 pnt fif- 
teen loads of compost on one-half an acre of land, be- 
side the same quantity of land on which was spread at 
the rate of twenty-nine large cart loads of manure to 
the acre. The com grown from the compoat was the 
best, and produced forty bushels. I also spread twenty 
loads on grass, as a top dressing, and experienced the 
same results. In 1851, 1 applied to one acre about 49 
loads of compoat, with nothing but plaater, toaa good 
purpose as heretofore, for the growing of corn. Also 80 
loads to another acre of corn, and procured about the 
same as when twenty loads of mr nure were used, oMe 
hy side. lo all caaes where this compoat hat becu uaed, 
not only has it prgdu^d good oropsy but it has much 
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improved the land, so that it is now to a good state of 
CaltivatioD, Hudley, Oct. 20, 1851. 



David RiceU StUement.-J present the following state- 
neat in regard to a compost mainire that I have nsed 
aad tested for several years. It recooimends itself by 
several considerations. I state in the outsK^t, tliat the 
two great objects to be looked after in making raanurcSj 
Are eheapnttt and ttrtngth. A strong fertilizing manure 
that co$t9 btd little, is what farmers mostt desire. The 
experiments that I have made^ Iiave not been on a large 
scale, bat large enough for the deduction of facts, which 
I wish to state to the committee. 

Immediately after planting in the spring, and after I 
have used what manure I want, I commence my com- 
post heap for the next season. Into a convenient place, 
which with me is a hollow In the angle of a bank wall, 
on the south end of my bnildings, I deposit first a load 
of horse roanuro. Over this I usually spread the scrap- 
ings of my w9od yard and cellar, especially in May, and 
all other refuse substances that will make manure, that 
I find about ray buildings^ such as the rakings of the 
yard, and old leaves, lie. , making in all another small load. 
Over this I add a load of loam, then over the whole I 
spread about a bushel of ashes. For the next three or 
four weeks this heap receives from the washroom, all 
the soap suds and wnshlog water, and from the house 
all the uneless slops and washings of the kitchen, sweep, 
ings, &c., being kept continually moist. In about four 
weeks after the first deposit, I add another load of horse 
manure, more loam and sand from the washings of road 
drains spread over .the horse manure « and over all, a 
layer of wood ashes, occasionally adding more during 
the next four weeks. This heap for the sncceeding four 
weeks, receives as before, all the fertiliiing substances 
that accumulate in the wash-room and kitchen. This 
process is continued during the summer and foil until 
•now covers the ground, and then I call my heap finish- 
ed, only as it continues to receivo during the winter, 
washings, slops, &c. 

This manure I have tisnally applied to corn land, but 
never expecting to make any written statement as to its 
fertilising qualities, I bare not teated it as methodically 
as I otherwise should have done. I have tried it by the 
side of good barn manure, and by the side of good hog 
yard manure, and it produces a heavier growth of eorn 
than either. I notloed, particularly this season, that 
where I manured corn in the hill with my compost and 
hog- yard manures, a load of each being dej^osited side 
by side, on equally good land, that com grown over the 
eomposit manure was the most vigorous, darker colored, 
and produced quite aa large a crop in harvest time, as 
that grown over the hog vard manure. 

I have tried It also in the hill for potatoes, and find It 
fhlly eqnal to the best hog-yard manure. I claim for 
this manure the following advantages: 

First it is cheap. Horse manure alone is a miserable 
fcrtflizer, and this, excepting the wood ashes, is the only 
substance of any value, that enters into the composition. 
Combined in tin way ttated, it helps to form a valuable 
manure. Loam* and washings from the road side, cost 
nothing but the labor of getting them. All the refuse 
substances around the house, cellar and yard, are got rid 
'Of as nniaances, and converted to a valuable purpose. 
The wood ashes lose nothing of their value combined in 
this way, but rather are rendered more useful by impart- 
ing their virtues to other substances, making a compost 
more fertilising than ashes could be alone. 

Again, as a matter of cleanness and convenipnce, thi8 
compost heap is of great advantage. How often do we 
sec around farm houses and farm yards, accumulations 
of snbstanecs rendering the premises fllfhy and unsight- 
ly. The compost heap receives all these otherwise use- 
less accnmnlations, and greedily drinks in all the slops 
and washings that otherwise would be forming dirty and 
"ofTcnslvc drains about the premises; Init in this way, 
they are fitly and economically disposed of. Levereit, 
Oct., 1861. 
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Never run in debt unleas you aee a way to get out. 



LnpiovwnM&t of our Oommon Bbuaepm 

In the improvement of sheep, as well as of all other 
animals, the male is considered of more importance than 
the female, and more care is therefore necessary in se- 
lecting one; yet, for the production of perfect animals, 
it is absolutely essential that both male and female be 
well bred j and if not individually perfect in every point, 
the conformation of the two should be such as when 
combined would form a perfect creature. So that, in 
endeavoring to improve our common flocks of sheep, we 
should not only get good, first rate bucks, but should 
select out from the flock the ewes of the best age and 
make, to put with himi and in cfaoosUig them, sbould 
have an eye to those |)articular points we wish to have 
well devel'ipod in the lambs. In this way much may bo 
done to improve our ordinary breeds of sheep, without 
much outlay in purchasing improved stock. A knows 
ledge of the principles of breeding, and care in the se- 
lection and management of the ewes from M'hich we in- 
tend to breed, and the choice of a buck ada])ted to couni 
teract any deficiencies In the ewes, will, i^JudiciouclT 
persevered iu for a few years, greatly improve any fioofc 
of sheep. 

Farmers often procure a buck which, however useful 
he might be for other flocks, is altogetlier nnsoltable M 
the flock he is intended to eerve. Again, in a laigf 
flock of ordinary sheep, tlicre are oflen two or moro 
kinds of ewes, with characteristics entirely different 
from each other: hence a buck that might be firal 
rate for the one, and calculated to improve the breed. 
would be altogether ill adapted for the other, and woula 
propagate imperfections rather than neutralize them j 
yet how common is it to let the whole flock run togetlw 
er, and have the indiscriminate uae of the same bucks* 
Instead of this careless, heedless, and profltlcss way of 
breeding, the flock should at this time be judiciously ns: 
sorted into lots of forty or flfly, having a buck with each 
lot possessing strongly the particular points in which the 
ewes are somewhat deficient, and in accordance with the 
object for which the Umbs are raised. Where a small 
flock is kept, and only one buck is needed, a farmer caft 
often select out some ewes (»f a particular conformation, 
that would be better served by a neighbor's buck thia 
his own. The neighbor, too, may be in the same cir- 
cumstances; and thus a change of ewes to be served by 
each other's buck, would be mutually advantageous to 
the owners, and beneflcial to the flock. 

The best time at which to place the bucks with tbe 
flock, depends a great deal on the breed of slieep, and 
the object of the breeder. If his flock is rather coarse 
wooled, and he wishes early lambs for the butcher, the 
middle of September is perhaps not too soon. This, aa 
ewes go twenty. two to twenty- three weeks, would bring 
the lambs about the first of March, which, in the vicini- 
ty of large cities, where early lamb commands a good 
price, is the best time — yielding most proflt although % 
little extra care and feed are necessary. The buck, in 
this case, should be a Leicester or South Down, ss their 
cross with common sheep gives her a larger lamb, with 
increased tendency to fatten, and early maturity. Sucfc 
a cross with our oommon half-blood Merino flocka, pr»> 
duces good mutton sheep, and it is often profitable to 
adopt It for tliat purpose; but it would be folly to at- 
tempt to breed from such a mongrel race. If the oh^eet 
of tlie flock-master be merely the production of 
wool of fine quality, he should procure Spanish or 
Fi-ench Merino bucks, selecting from his flock the be* 
ewep of from three to eight years old, to place with 
them. It is not desirable to luive the lambs come till 
tliere is a prospect of gra.ss for the mother; so the bucka 
should be kei>t from the flock till the latter part of Oc- 
tober. And as gra<is is often scarce and in nut rit torn 
then, it will be ad viable to give a little clover hay, or 
pcrha|)6 oats or peas, to stimulate the ewes at that time. 
The buck, too, stionldbe grained or have a little oilcake 
at night, separately from the ewes. Nothing pays better 
.than careful attention to the flock during winter; and 
towards spring the quality of their food should be in- 
creased, and a few ruta bnga or mangel wurzel may be 
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given with adTaniaise. Especially are they beneficial 
when the ewes are heavy in lamb, or after knnbing, if 
grass Is not ready. It is not. however, desirable to have 
the breeding ewes too fat : but we are sorry to say ^is 
is a caution too little needed — ^niore flocks being injured 
by scant and non-nutritious food, than by over feeding. 
'^Gen. Farmer. 



Woroeater Agricultaral Society. 

A large pamphlet of 78 pages, embracing the Transac- 
tions of the Worcester (Mass.) Agricultaral Society, for 
1861 , exhibits tiie energy and enterprize of this local body, 
which contrasts strongly with the condition of some other 
county societies, whose whole annual proceedings consist 
•f two and a half columns in the village newspaper, one 
week after the fair. 

The following interesting facts, drawn from the pages 
before us, cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers: 

Among the animalM exhibited, was the bull Sampson, 
Mdy 10^ months old, but possessing the remarkable 
weight of 1,400 lbs. It was raised at North Providence, 
E* I., and is owned by H. B. Lyman — ^^ perfectly s}'mme- 
trioal in shape, and seems to possess, in a rare d<^ree, 
the qualities of a good breeder." We arc not informed 
of his breed. 

A cow belonging to Joseph A. Seed, five years old, one 
Iwlf native, onc-foorth Ayrshire, and one-fourth Holder- 
oess, yielded in nine days, early iu summer, 15 lbs. 15 oz. 
of batter; and during 9 days early in autumn, 10 lbs. U 
OE. of butter. Another cow, of native bi*eed, yielded 
during the same periods, 12 lbs. 15 oi. and 11 lbs. 4 oz. 
feapectively . W . S . Lincoln exhibited two cows, mostly 
Batire, which yielded as follows: — 
1st cow (i Ayrshire) yielded in 9 days in June, 266 lbs. 

milk, yielding 12 lbs. 9 oi. butter. 
Sd cow yielded in 9 days in Jane, 299 lbs. milk, yielding 

18 lbs. 14 oz. butter. 
1st cow yielded in 9 days in September, 238 lbs. milk, 

yielding 11 lbs. butter. 
M cow yielded in 9 days In September, 286 lbs. milk. 

yielding 9 lbs. 15 oz. butter. 

They bad no feed but pasture, with cornstalks added 
io autumn. The preoediog year, the first cow gave more 
than 6 lbs. of butter during the same periods over the 
present year. How much better would a herd of such 
•umals as these be on a farm, taking their manure as 
well as milk Into consideration, than entire dependence 
on grain crops. Experiments like these, accurately 
jrecorded after weighing or measuring, would soon give 
ony fkrmer a great deal of valuable infonBation. 

On the subject of plowSf we have the following remi- 
niscence from the report of Levi Lincoln, ehairman of the 
committee, who, after speaking of the high improvements 
made by Buggies & Co., and others, remarks: ** Within 
the period of the present generation, John Wesson, of 
€rrafton Gore, had a reputation little less marked, within 
the limited extent of his capacity to supply, than is now 
enjoyed, far more deservedly and widely indeed, by our 
own Ruggles & Mason, yet how immeasurably different 
tn power and completeness the implements of their re- 
apective production ! Wesson's plow was of toood, with 
OB iron coulter and share only. The mould-board, if se- 
cured at all from accident and sudden force, or rapid de« 



stmction by wear, was left to be protected, in the judg. 
ment or conyenlence of the purchaser, by a plating of 
rusty Iron hoopSi or worn and inverted horse-shoes, or 
such liko appliances, quite as effectual in their use, to tbo 
resistonoe of the power of draft, aa ta the ondiuaiwe «C 
the fnstniment." 

The committee on fwultry fumUi the fbllowiog items 
of statistics r— The ameont of sales of poultry at tho 
Qnincy Hall Market, Boston, in the year 1848, was 
$674,428. The amount of sales for the whole eity of 
Boston, the same year, was not less than one millioa dol- 
lars. The amount of eggs sold dnriag tbo same year at 
Qnincy Hall Market, was 1,129,785 dozen. During the 
same year, the whole value of eggs, consumed and ex* 
ported in France, is estimated at 57 mQllonft dollars; tlio 
amount invested in poultry in the United Stetes, $12,- 
176,170; in Great BriUin, $50,000,000. • 

An estimate is presented, sbowiug the relative cost aocl 
value of »at9 and earroii, which makes the cost of ono 
acre of carrots of 500 bushels at $25 more than for an 
acre of oats of 40 bushels. Calling the eats worth 86 
cents per bushel, and the carrots half that or 17^ cents, 
we have $68 worth of carrots per acre against $14 worth 
of oats. Every seedsman, we would suggest, should get 
the substance of this statement which we have here given, 
printed in largt lett€r$ on his boxes of carrot seeds, 
that " he may run who reads" — ^that is, run his carrot- 
drill in putting in extensive crops- 

• •• 

On the Reazing of Mules for B(burlcot. 

It is not probably generally known, that tho rearing of 
mules is one of the most profitable occupations, engaged 
in by American farmers; and that the supply does not 
keep pace with the demand. The principal marketa are 
those of the cotton and sugar growhig states; and for tho 
California and Oregon emigrants, who take the overland 
route. At the present time a three year old mnlo, stand- 
ing thirteen hands high, and of good action, will readily 
bring $100, and those standing fourteen hand« Itigi^y *nd 
wdl broken to harness, and possessing good points, cook 
maud ft^m $120 to $180 eadi. The great endurance of 
the mule; their adaptedness for bot climates; the great 
age to whid) they attain ; the ease and clieapness with 
which they are raised, and their hardy constHntlon, to- 
gether with the high price obtained for them, and tlie !»> 
creasing demand, all tend to make it a business worthy 
the attention of those engaged in pastoral liiie. But very 
little science appears to be employed in the propagation 
of this speeica of animal hybrid; and the best course to 
-effect a change, would be for agricultural societiea to 
award liberal premiums for the b^t formed, and largest, 
and most active specimens; and to encourage the impor- 
tation of the largest sized and best made jacka from tho 
south of Europe. To secure laige and well made mnlea, 
the first consideration is to obtain the 8er\'ices of a large, 
active, and neatly made jack; and the next point of ira- 
portanoe is to select the largest and most q»nghtly marea, 
and the progeny from such a description of stock would 
afford a race of mules that would command the highest 
prices, and for all kinds of labor In a hot dry diroate, 
would be incomparably superior to horses for all kinds of 
severe drudgery, and especially for farm labor and rood- 
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■tert. By carefbl erosBings of tbis kind a poptilarity 
iroald tkni be imfiartod to the molhb fiunily, that in iio« 
ether w^ can be oHafaied, and there ie no good reoeoe 
why nvlee avoragfog elxteea faaoda high, embodying a 
heatttiftil oombiDation of the pointe of both races of aiii> 
luals, cannot be raised with as much certainty and sno- 
eesB as attend the eflbrts pat forth to improve the race 
of horses, or any of the domeetieated animals. Good 
nares Tor the pnrpose are abnndant in Pennsytfania, 
In parts of Tennessee, sad In most of the northern states ; 
and the Spanish Jack should be imported and made to 
take €be pteoe of the stunted and inferior race that ars 
genisnUy found hi this country. This may at flnt sight 
appear a small matter, bnt the demand has become so 
w^eot and tfnlTersal for mnleS) thronghont a very large 
portion of the Union, that to our minds, agncultural io> 
cfteties migjbt with great advantage to the interests of ag- 
rienltnre, hold out liberal enconrsgement for the hnprove- 
ment of this description of stock. The Board of Agri- 
culture for the State of Ohio, have at both the annual 
State Fairs, awarded very liberal premiums to the own* 
ers of the best speoimeas of Jacks and mules; andinthe 
fearing of this stock, that state is now taking a very pro^ 
mhient stand, as well as in most other departments of 
agriculture. 

The Prerident of the Board of Agriculture, Michael 
Li. Sullivant, Esq., who if the proprietor of a farm of 
aome nine thousand acres of beautiful land, lying contig- 
uous to the state capital, and along side of the national 
road, some seven miles in length, is the owner of several 
Jacks, and his annual Mies of mules range from three to 
Ibnr hundred, mostly three and four year olds. Many 
«f his mules are broken to the plow and wagon, and the 
strongest and flnest teams, that ate bronght into the Co- 
lumbus market, are those of Mr. Sullivant's, consisting 
of four well trained mules to each wagon. 

The business of trading In mules is becoming a great 
fhvorite with many formers in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
the day is not distant when this department of stock rear- 
ing will be rery extensively and profltably conducted 
throughout all the north-western states. The Upper 
Mississippi Valley, Including the states of Illinois, India- 
na, Wlsconnn, Missouri and Iowa, hold out greater In- 
ducements for the propagatiou of mules, than any oth- 
er portion of the Union. The boundless and inexbans- 
tible character of the pasturage of this Interesting region; 
And having a direct water communication through the 
unrivalled MisaisBippi, to the southern states, where the 
-future demand will largely exist; together with the new 
and Increasing demand that has been Imparted by the 
tens of thonsands of California and Oregon emigration, 
that annually pass along the over. land route, mostly ma- 
Icing their ontftts In those states, all tend to make that 
the most desirable location that could be selected for pro- 
accuting extensively the bnslness of propagating and rear- 
ing: large and handsome mules. 

The entire cost of reaving a three-year-old mule In 11- 
linois or Iowa, need not exceed tliij'ty dollars, and the 
price obtained ranges from sixty to one hundred dollars, 
according to quality. No other stock are reared with so 
little expense and risk, and none affords so large a profit, 
with the prospect of a continued steady demand. To 
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make the business as profitable to the farmers ss it is su* 
ccptible, more pains are required on the part of those 
who undertake to select the Jacks, and instead of employ* 
lag small and badly shaped mares, the \mrfgeA and finest 
should bo selected for this purpose. Tkn, instead of ab 
lowing the young mules to become stunted the first win* 
tor, by a short allowanoe of provender, and even that of 
an Inferior quality, as much pains riionldbe taken in pro* 
viding them with wholesome food, sa is given to the snaiw 
ing of colts or calves. The young mule Is vory hardy^ 
yet to secure a full and early devdopensent, ho requires 
artificial food in winter and spring, as well as any of tht 
yonng of the other descriptions of domesticated stoek^ 
W. G. Sniivs»soii. 
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Prolific White dower. 



I had been in search of wttd plants on the 6th of July^ 
1851, and happened to find a root of white dovor of tlio 
same kind as the red. I pUnted one of the stems in mf 
garden, and it grew well, producing three blossoms bo^ 
fore fall. I oovered it in the winter with 4ry stalks. Otk 
the first of May. 1852, 1 removed the eovering and borl^ 
ed it in one inch of earth. In eight days the clover made 
its sppearance. Twelve stems branched in every diree- 
tkm, and on the 1st July twelve blessoms appeased, each 
double, like the red clover. Stem after stem grew Umk 
each of the twelve, and bloMem after blosBom,till on tte 
lOth there were 84 blossoms, on the aOth, 846— on tho 
80tb, 69a--each of the blossoms having from 84 to 180 
petals. 

I think It will continue to blossom during the moatk 
of August. It covers a ptot of ground as largo as a cav> 
riage wheel, with an average length of stem of 2 feet 8 
inches. Can any of the farmers in the states produce 
such a plant in one year and twenty*fire days! Several 
of our farmers and gardeners confess never to have seen 
iU like before. I think I shall have thirteen roots ft-om 
it this fall, beside the seed. Tlie text hook on.the Agrk 
culture of New- York, for 1848, says, " Only two kin* 
of clover are cultivated to any oonsiderable extent in this 
country, the common red clover, and the cow-gtass, or 
short clover ;" besides these there is the white clover, 
founJd in pasture lands. 

One of the numbers of the Cultivator speaks of thn 
White Dutdi clover. I have never seen it, and wonii 
like to know to what class it belongs. I have severalvs* 
rieties of clover in my garden, but one Is missing. It b^ 
longs to the white hind, and runs on the sorfaee of tte 
ground, like the strawberry. 

There are vaiious species of plants yet nadesoribed. 
FsjiJicis McKat. Miehvtont, Halifax^ N.S, i 

Saltpxtss roa Seed Coen. — The Germantown Tele- 
graph gives the statement of Tracy E. Waller, who 
soaked his seed corn in a solution of saltpetre and hickorv 
ashes, made of 2 lbs. of the former and one pint of the 
latter in a giillon of warm water, the seed soaking 8 or 4 
hours. The soil was not very good, bat the corn was 
luxuriant. This experiment is easily repeated — but it 
may with great propriety be asked, what influence can 
this soaking have on the com plants after the first few 
days of their existence, when the roots have run off* far 
beyond its possible influence 7 
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Ittrfint ltorfll gtyfl rtffltnt 

Boose Plants la Winter. 



* << What fe the raason that my planttt do not grow to 
veil as Mrs. Jonlfe'bT I am sore I take a great deal laore 
pains wHh tiiem, and water, and miraej and air Uiem, but 
all will not do; they are weak, slender, sicklf , and some 
of my best plants haye dted^-while Mrs. Jones seems to 
take Tory IRtle eare of her's, and yet tbey grow and 
Moom beaotifnlly!" 

' This appeal to os fer aid and adriee, wUch hss just 
keen made, is not the first eomplaint of this kind of ill 
SMoass. The troth is, some ptants are actually norsed 
to death. Care and attention bestowed on piants, ukich 
Mty do not nted, are worse than no caro at all. It is 
knowing just what to do, and doing that, and no more, 
Ihat gives some pomns their success. Or, ss a late 
wiiter remariud, there are two great points to be attend- 
ed to, 1. Not to l§t your plants suflfer by neglect; and 2, 
■ottoaiaki them suffer by Interference. We wonld 
dass the requisites for good treatment, as follows: — 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A doe snpidy of water. 
8. Proper temperature. 

. Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil* are obriouBly of 
Importance, hot are less likely to be neglected than the 
ihree first named wants, and we shall therefore add a 
§BW additional remarks nnder these lieads. 
< 1. JStgAt.-*Plant8 cannot by any possibility bare too 
much of this. The stand should therefore face the win> 
4ow, and be placed as near to it as practicable ; and the 
•window should be broad, as little obstructed in its light 
3>y outside trees ss the nature of the case will admit. 
But rapidly growing plants require most ]%bt; hence 
aoch shoidd be placed more dhpectly in front of the win- 
dow. 

2« ITaf «r.— This most be giren according to circum- 
stances. A plant In nearly a dormant state, needs rery 
•fittle — ^those in a rapidly growing condition require eoo- 
(Siderable. Too much waier will make the latter grow 
llender, but they wUl bear a greater supply If in a strong 
JIght. It must be remembered as a standing rule, that 
dormant plants may remain comparatirely in the dark, 
jmd with little water; and growing ones shonld have a 
%ood supply of water and a fUl supply of light. But It 
most not be forgotten that greeo<house plants generally 
•am nearly dormant duriog winter, and the soil must 
lierefore be kept but moderately moist, as the plants in 
this condition do not pump any molstnie iVom the soil, 
sod Httle <ec^>es directly by evaporation. Drainage, by 
filling one-fifth of cadi pot with cbarooal. Is of impor- 
tance. 

Temperature. — ^Many house plants are destroyed by 
too much heat, which increases tbo dryness, and both 
these causes together are more than they can endure. A 
cool room, never as low as fVeezing, is best. From 50 
to 65 degrees is much better than 66 or 70, the ordinary 
temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage with tepid water, to wash off 
whatever dust accumulates, is of use ; and the admission 
of fresh air, when there is no danger of chilling or ft'ecz- 
Ittg the foliage, should not be neglected. 



Market Pears. 




Id pianting 60fi trees for standards toeoMftRole ai 
ket ordMrd, wonld yoa plant mostly Vftrgalieas. asi 
of my nelijhbora have done, or a proportioii of other 
sorts, and what sbonld tkeie be? U, W. XVetierm 
NwhYark. 

The yirgalkm (or White Doyemie) as grown In west* 
em lfew*York, as well as In some other portloDs of the 
ooontry. Is a fruit of transcendent merit, not onQr for Its 
fine qnaUty, bnt for Its great and cariy prodoetlraaem, 
and lor the hardiness ef the tree. B«t tbo scab and 
cracking, whidi rendcn it '^ an outcast, intolerable ere* 
to sSght,** as Kenrlck designates It, in some parts of the 
eastern states, has of late yeara appeared to some extSBl| 
both fai western Kew-Tork and Ohk>; and It may tbei^ 
fore be somewhat hasardons to plant It exdaslvely. Wo 
think under these dreomstanecs, It would be best to 
make a selection of five or six of the best varieties, fiM*^ 
motft of which, and in the largest quantky, we would 
place the Flemish Beauty, a free growing sort on pear 
'Stocks, and bearing fine crops of large, handsome, and 
excellent pean, r^i^ about the same tisocastho VIp^ 
gsllen. The Onondaga, tkongh not so good, b a laige, 
handsome and prodoctire Tariety, and would nndonbte^ 
1y sell well. The Louise Bonne of Jersey wbkh grows 
50 well on quince, produces so abundantly, that It sbonld 
form a large proportion of a market orchard. The Bart- 
lett, for an early autumn sort, wi& not of course be for- 
gotten; and the Yicar of Winkfield for a lato market 
pear is deserredly popular for its enormous csops» When 
the keeping and ripening of winter peara shall be better 
underatood, it is not improbable that they nsay form a 
most important cUms for profitable cnUiTation, and assoeg 
which the Easter Benrre for long keeping, wUl oertalft> 
ly be one of the best, the planter not foi^etting that It 
must have a rich, warm, and highly eultiTated soil. 

lei 



Sweet Bongh— Odor of Appl< 

" Does the Sweet Bough erer hare a faint blush? Some 
specimens exhibited at our State Fair called the Bought 
had a blush, but I can find no descriptions that mention 
it.'' J. A. D. The Sweet Bough, in common with 
nearly all green or yellow apples, has a foint blosh when 
gi*own fully exposed to the sun — and this is so common 
or almost universal with apples of this class, that pomc^ 
logisis hare regarded it as hardly neccsmry to mentioD 
as a distinctive point. 

Difierent seasons, soils, and stocks, produce various 
results in coloring apples. We have known the Rhode 
Island Greening, in some yeara, to be a full deep green, 
on every i)art of tho tree -, and in other yeara, to have 
very generally a deep reddish brown cheek. The Per* 
ter is usually remarkably free from a brown tinge; yet 
during the growth of the fruit towards the close of sum- 
mer, it has been seen to have conspicuous stripes of red 
in the sun, but which entirely disappeared when fully 
matured. A long warm season does not always produce 
the highest color — ^ii was observed a few yean since at 
one of the Ohio fruit conventions, that the speclmena 
A'om the warm region of Cincinnati were not nearly so 
I much reddened as those IVom the cooler shores of Lak» 
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£fi« at develmd. An interMting iscUe&t under tbb 
bMd ono0 oecnrrad in Uie omo of the fiiit Bpeoiineiin of 
^gm^% BaA wbieli we frnitod^-tlMgr nuioteined to green 
en eypenrMwe until netfly grown, tbnt we were led to 
donbt their gennineneBi; bot being blown off by wind, 
they w«fe oenled into n room, wbere in n forlaigfai, n 
profasioD of rod etripes gradually oovered the whole 
iorftce. 



*< In yonr deeeription of the IF««l/l6/i B^nknt^fwikn^ 
yvMi etate that the leaves are < sharply serrate.' We 
teve an iq»ple called the SeeknoOirther which answers 
yonr deeeription fai e^ery respect but the leares, which 
Are trtnoXtdP J. A. Dohaldsov. JI«w€fifMi, O. 

The leaves of the Ifestfleld Se^knoforther areperiuips 
more variable than any other variety. When the trees 
nre vigorous and the leaves laige, they are frequently 
isharply serrate; but we think it woald be generally more 
accurate to say strraU simply. Small leaves, or those 
on crowded trees, become MrrAf^-crciiAfe and often strict- 
ly creoate. 



-»♦*- 



Ffams at the Sooth. 



Wm. K. White, of Athens, Georgia, gives in a late 
number of the Horticulturist, the results of his own and 
other's experiments in plum raftbg in that state. The 
Imperial Gage proves the best — ^next £lfrey and Prince's 
Yellow Gage. Tbe Columbian succeeds very finely. 
The Jefferson, very large, and tbe handsomest of all, has 
in Georgia, as well as elsewhere, dtsappointed expecta- 
tioDS as to its quality, lacking Juclness and flavor. Among 
other sorts found to be valuable, are Chickasaw, Italian 
Damask, Dnane's Purple, Bingham, Bleeker's Gage, 
and for cooking, German Prune, Horse Plum, and Red 
Magnum Bonum. The following have proved worthless, 
▼Iz: Washington, Diamond, Gen. Hand, Semiana. 

Tbe Green«Gage, Lawrence Favorite, Goe's Golden 
Drop, and Huling, have not been tried. 



Vfofilnhle 



Wm. S. Lapham, of Macedon, N. T., has a pear tree 
of the Tlrgalieu or Wbite Doyenne pear, standing in a 
comer of his house yard, which is probably over 25 yean 
old, and which yielded tbe present year fiflt^n htuheU 
of fine smooth pears, which sold on the ground at two 
and a quarter dollars per bushel, or about thirty-four 
dollars for tbe crop. One hundred and sixty such trees 
on an acre, — which of tbe size of this would not be 
crowded — would at the same rate yield the handsome 
sum of fivt ihoutand dollart. If half this were the year- 
ly interest, (and crops nearly as large as this are oflcn 
obtained,) what would be the value of the principal, that 
fo, of one acre of such trees. 

Since writing tbe above, we have been informed of a 
still larger crop. Israel Delano, of the same neighbor- 
borhood. gathered Arom two trees of the Vlrgalieu, forty- 
two bushels of pears, all of which were sold at two and 
A quarter dollars per bushel, or 94 dollars for the two. 

The productiveness of this variety is very great, and 
in Western Now-Tork it succeeds adnirahly. Of kte 



years, however, there have been occasional IndicationB of 
the scab and cracking, which have rendered this pear 
worthless in some of the eastern portions of the Union, 
and which, as we observe by Dr. Warder's Review, is b& 
ginning to appear in Ohio. Hence the prudent planter 
will not set out this variety exclusively, but will mix in a 
good proportion of those equally productive sorts, the 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of Wink- 
fldd,&c. 



-•♦•- 



Shade Tnttu 



The subject of siuule trees for the road side, and the 
improvement of tiie appearance of fkrm houses and builds 
ings, is of late yeara exciting nfore attention amoi^ te^ 
mens. Tet the desire for tlie decoration of their honss 
is nothing like as general as it should be. Pamiera, as ft 
dass, are apt to Ikll faito dull, monotonous, plodding tife. 
Like otlier men, tliej want variety ia their business, 
wliich would liave a tendency to make life pleasant, and 
home happy. One of the best antidotes to the cares and 
trials of Hfe, is to turn the mind to home and rural em- 
bellishments. 

One of the first steps in improvement is the planting 
of shade and fruit trees by the road side, and around our 
bouses. If every farmer and landholder could be Induc- 
ed to plant trees along the bordera of their land, the en- 
tire highway wpnld soon beoomo a delightful avenue. 
How grateful would this be to the traveller — ivhat an ad- 
dition to his comfort! 

The trees might be set at such distance apart, as not to 
interfere iivith or injure tbe growing crops, and the falWn 
leaves which should be gathered in autumn, for manure, 
would more than pay for all trouble. The great diiBcui- 
ty is, that not one farmer in ninoty-nine feels interest 
enough to set out trees about his own house, to say no- 
thing of the road side. Still, if one or two men of the 
right stamp could be found in every town, we think the 
object might be attained by forming town societies, by 
which funds could be raised for this purpose. 

As to the kind of trees to be planted, more has been 
said than is necessary, considering that so few have bean 
planted at aU. Twenty-tve or thirty yeara ago, tbe 
Lombardy Poplara were set out almost excluilvely. 
They graw up quick and straight, makhig at the best % 
very stiff appearance ; but at the present time ibw of 
these trees are left in the country. The two best trees 
for shade ara the Sugar Maple and the Elm, — ^both very 
fine and ornamental. Especially for yards we prefer ibn 
maple, as it makes a thick clean shade, and seems to iu 
partaeoohMsstotheatmofphere in hot weather. For 
shading a street elms are preferable, as they spread tiiefr 
branches wider than the maple. 

Along the road*side we would set out promisouously, 
ehtts, maples, oaks, beedies, ciietnuts, hickories, ashes, 
birches, and all indigenous trees that grow well. In tfals 
way plenty of shado trees can be procured, which is not 
the case when one variety is used exclusively. 

The trees should be well taken up, so that as many of 
the small roots as possible, be retained, and then care- 
fVilly set out. If cattle are allowed to run in tbe streets, 
they must be protected from this great nuisance. If any 
trees should fkfl to live after the spring plantfaig, they can 
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to tasny repUMsed in the fall . When these trees have be- 
gun to thrire, what town would gnidpe the money laid 
pni in sndi improyement. How mnch more satisfaction 
ean be derived In thns simply adorning our homes, than 
where the whole population seem to follow the motto— 

•* Every man fbr himself, and the d 1 for us all." 

On most of our farms there is more or less waste land 
which is not capable of cultivation, such as steep hiU 
sides and rocky soils. If these spots could be covered 
with forest trees, in a few years a pleasant appearance 
would be given to these barren places. Many of these 
tare places, if protected for a time, wfU spring np spon- 
taneously with trees, and where this is not the case they 
asay be planted at a snucll expense. But many ikrmen 
iiiitesri of planti&g trees on such spots, cut off the grow» 
hig wood and beat down every rising sprout. We linow 
A Ikmiier, who cut down a handsome grove of chestnut 
timber, near the roadside, and instead of allowing the 
sprouts to oover the ground, beat them down till they 
were killed. His excuse was that he wanted the land 
&r an orchard, but it proved so rough and stony that 
he could not cnltivate it fur this purpose, and ever since 
the ground has laid a barren, rough, unsightly ledge. 
So much for that peice of mismanagement. L. DvnAjiD. 
fiirhf Ct., Sept. 15, 18S2. 

>»i 



pMun oa Qniaott. 

During the Kew-Tork State Agricultural Fair atHtica, 
evening meetings were held by the principal pomologists 
in attendance, and a great deal of interesting and valua- 
ble information was brought out during the discussions. 
Among other things, a list of those varieties of the pear 
was made out, which have been found by experience to 
succeed well on the quince, and to continue to bear for 
many successive years, without exhaustion or decline, 
according to the experience of those present. This list, 
which was intended to contain valuable sorts only, (and 
which might have been considerably augmented by poor 
varieties,) was composed of the following: 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, Capiaumont, 

Duchess Angouleme, Napoleon,. 

Beurre Diel, Beurre d'Amalis. 

White and Uray Doyenne, Easter Beurre, 

Long Green of Antumn, Soldat Laborenr, 

Doyenne Boussock, Uvedale's St. Germain, 

Henry lY, Bergamotte Oadette, 

Summer Frankreal, Beurre d'AnJou, 

iCadeleine, Doyenne d'Hiver Nouveau, 

Stevens' uenesee, Urbcniste, 

Vicar of Whikfield. Beurre Oris d'filvevKo'vu, 

Qloui Moroeau, CatUlao. 

It should be observed that these are such as generally 
sr uniformly sncoeed on the quince under good care and 
cultivation. There are other pears which nearly always 
ikil on quince stocks, and which are never thns propagat- 
ed by prudent nurserymen for sale, among which most 
conspfouous is the Beurre Bosc. The Karic Louise and 
Dix are of the same daas; yet we have seen a tree of the 
Marie Louise on quince, seven feet high, which had home 
good crops for several seasons; and J. C. Holmes informs 
IIS in tiie Michigan Farmer, that a Dix on qninoe, in a 
rich day soi^, has continued to grow well for some years, 
neither of these were double worked. 

We cite thcs^ instances to show that single experiments 



are insuflkient to determine the fitness of any variety fev 

this mode of propagation, and we have Iblly ascertained 

that seme sorts sncoeed only on particnlar so^, and fidl 

on others. Hence a list for general propagation shonld 

be made up iVom the experience of all parts of the eoniw 

try, and It is this winch renders the above list one of par^ 

ticular value. 

»•<■ 

The RostlwMr Bear. 



We have fVulted this variety for many years, and have 

always esteemed it as nearly or qnite naeqnalled a qua* 

Uty, among summer pears, standing quite as high among 

these, as the Seekel does among autumn varieties. We 

are therefore gratified to find in the hut nnmber of H^v 

vey's Magaiine, thefoUowmg remarks by the editor, who, 

as Is well known, haa a very extensive knowledge of 

fruits. 

<' The Rostieaer is eertainly one of ttiefioest of our 
summer pears; hitherto we have thought it too small to 
give it a high rank, notwithstanding its delicious, spicy, 
Seckel-Uke flavor; but rta $mallnest ha$ been the famit 
of eultivaiora ; this year it cornea np to the full itee of a 
medium pear, being here as laige as the St. Ghialaioy 
and we have seen specimenaeven mnch larger from other 
places. It is an enormous bearer, and bangs, as the usual 
phrase is, 'Mike strings of onions,'' from the tree; we 
counted no less than nine handsome pean from one dus- 
ter of blossoms.'^ 

ie> 

Pzeaerring Fmit In a FrMb State. 

Wm. R. and Elixa Smith, of Macedon, K. T., have 
devoted nearly their whole time during the fruit season 
the present and past year, in perfecting their process for 
prescrvmg soft and perishable fruits in glass Jars, in a 
frest state, like that when first taken from the tree. 
Their mode consists substantially in expelling the airfVom 
the Jars by heat, and then hermetically sealing them; 
but there are so many minute particulars to be attended 
to, that one who should remain a whole day in their labo- 
ratory, and closely observe every part of the process, 
would not probably succeed as they do, alter a month's 
trial. In truth, one might as well thhik to draw a fine 
picture, without experience, by watching for a few hours 
the brush of an ominent artist. Thegr peeserve strawber- 
ries, cherries, raspberries, peaches, plums, pears, toma- 
toes, Slc. ; and so different are the details of the process 
fbr each of these, that the necessary requirements for one 
sort, would, if applied to others, enth>ely spoil them. Of 
their fruits prepared last year, when they had had much 
less experience, some proved imperfect by losing a part of 
the peculiar fresh fiavor of newly plucked fruit, while 
other siiecimens which we examined, and more especially 
the clingttone peaches, could hardly be distingubhed from 
tliose of yesterday's ripening. They are particulariy suc- 
cessful with tomatoes, the flavor of which, after months 
of keeping, we much prefer to tliat of the spocioiens 
which are usually brought early in summer from the 
Island of Bermuda. They have now on hand a large 
collection of Jars or bottles for distribution, and we ho^io 
they may reap some reward for the extraordinary labor, 
skill, and ingenuity which they have bestowed in perfect* 

ing their process. 

«>#« 

When yon retire to bed, thmk over what you have 
been doing during the day. 
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The BngHifch Omb^ and the Apple. 

Prof. Mafi0 ol^ects to the position taken by the Maine 
Fanner, that the English Crab Ib a distinct species from 
the common apple, and that the latter did not spring from 
the former as some ha?e supposed, and as Downing and 
others maintained. Scientific authority and (acts appear 
fully to establish the entire distinctness of the two. The 
celebrated English botanist, Ray, regarded them as dis- 
tinct, and later authorities have given the following spe- 
dflc characters, which show them to be more unlike 
than many others universally admitted as distinct. 

EnglUh Crab. — Leaves ovate, acute, villous under- 
neath; styles bald; fruit acerb, astringent, austere. 

^ppU Tree. — Leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, glab^ 
raue; styles villout; fruit more or less sweet. 

In accordance with these marked distinctions, is the ex- 
perience of centuries; for the English crab has been pro- 
pagated from seed from time immemorial, without 
changing its character, or presenting any resemblance to 
the fine varieties of the common apple. It may be ob- 
served that the American crab apple, is totally distinct 

&om both. 

••• 



Wintering Strawberzy Beda — Raiaiiig 8ee<!1ings. 

At a meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
(and we know that they of Cincinnati are not insignificant 
on this subject) Kicholas Lokgwobth recommended 
straw or cut straw, or dead leaves, applied in the fall, as 
the best thing to do for them. Dr. Moshbe used chaff, 
and found it well adapted to apply to the beds after 
dressing them In spring. Tan-bark was objected to on 
account of the dirt after rains. 

Rauing Seedlings. — Lokgworth would Impregnate a 
large and good pistillate, with the best hermaphrodite, 
(or perfect flowered) and plant the seeds as soon as ripe 
in good soil in open gpround. From 200 seedlings, he 
would expect 96 staminates, 95 pistiUates, and 10 herma- 
phrodites. They should be planted separate, and the run- 
ners cleared till the sorts were proved. Graham advised 
planting in pots, and driving them ahead with bottom 
heat — ^his plants proved mostly staminate. WcAvot 
would plant in open ground — ^but select the best plants 
'ftnd force them. He liad one bear a year fVom planting. 



-•♦*- 



, Ozadoal and Suooeaafiil Psogvasa in Planting. 

One of the most interesting fragments of individual 

history we have lately Seen, especially as connected with 

liortlcuUural pursuits, te contained in the following ex* 

tract, which we make from the '' Notes on Gardens and 

nurseries," in the last number of Hovey's Magazine: 

" Residence of Jos. Stickneyj Esq., Watertovm — 
Strange, indeed, is it, to see how slight a circumstance 
may change and mould a taste for objects previously of 
no interest whatever. Some years ago, when the taste 
for the culture of that gorgeous flower, the Dahlia, was 
carried to a greater extent than now, a gentleman whose 
time was'almost incessantly occupied in commercial mat- 
ters, and wlio possessed only a few square feet of garden, 
in the rear of his dwelling, in the city, was struck with 
the splendor of one of the exhibitions of this flower, at 
the rooms of the ICassadiasetts Horticultural Society, 
and at once made up his mind to buy a few plants. 
Spring came; and they were set out j— they flourished. 



— grew, — and all the autumn repaid the careful attentioa 
of a zealous amateur, by a brilliant display of flowers. 
This was grand success for a beginner. Another year 
came round, and the dozen sorts were augmented to fifty, 
and still the same success. Delighted to find himself so 
well repaid, (unaware it was entirely owing to that lore 
which spared no pains for the welfare of the plants,) the 
newest and finest sorts were procured, and another sea- 
son he not only became a competitor for the prizes, but 
actually carried some of them off ! 

But with a few feet of land, already over-filled, there 
was no room for further additions to his stock, and he 
must add more or grow a less number of plants; ihe lat- 
ter could not be done, and another hundred feet of 
ground, worth almost as many acres a few miles fi*om the 
city, was added. Bnt now other objects divided his at- 
tention. The grand displays of fVuit were so rich and 
inviting that to be a mere admirer would not do: why 
should not success attend the growth of fhiit, as well as 
dahlias; there could be no doubt of it. His resolve was 
made, and the conieia were filled with young pear trees. 
On they went, crowing, thriving, pushing up their vigo- 
rous shoots, and spreading out their leafy branches, mak- 
ing sad inroads upon the territory of the Mexicans, and 
in fact, showing a disposition to dispute all the ground 
they had heretofore occupied. Time rolled on, golden 
fruit hung from their heavily laden boughs, and a rich 
harvest crowned tlie efforts oif the cultivator of the city 
garden. 

And now accompanying him further, we find ourselvof 
on a beautiful si)ot, on the banks of the river Charles, in 
the pretty village of Watertown, overlooking its flowing 
waters on one side, and the thickly settled plain on the 
other. Terraces, of immense size, covei^ed with trees in 
full bearing, all the work of half a dozen years, rise one 
above another, and skirt the river bank. Ascending by 
several flights of steps, we readi a broad plateau, on 
which stands the mansion, in the olden style, large, capa- 
cious, without ornament, but with that essential of the 
country house, comfort. It is resched flrom the front by 
an avenue froiii the Milldam rood, and is screened in that 
direction by a grove of gigantic pines, oaks andhickoriecr. 

Such is ihe residence of Mr. Stickney. who was forto^ 
nate in purchasing, eight years ago, the estate of Madame 
Hunt, containiugabout thirty-five acres, accessible in 20 
minutes by the Watertown Branch Railroad, the station 
being within five minutes' walk. Few places more capa> 
ble of being made a perfect villa residence, are to be 
found in the vicinity ; and the possession of all this, now 
under a high state of culture, and affording so much en^ 
Jrtyment to its owner, has been the result of his admira- 
tion of a beautiful flower." 



Tax Baldwih Apple ly ths Nosth. — ^The Granite 
Fanner furnishes the information that in Hanover, K. H., 
the young Balwln apple trees suffer severely by winter* 
killing, and that it is found the cultivation of this froK 
will have to be given up, in that region. It appears U^ 
succeed best when grafted into full grown treea. Per- 
haps the mode adopted by the most skillful nurserymen 
in cold- wintered Wisconsin would be best— that is, to bud 
the trees bistead of grafting them, at three or fonr feet 
above the ground. This answers well there. 



Appu TnxKS xiLLBD ST PoTASB.*— Mcdidnes in ex. 
cess become poisons. The Kew England Farmer mentions 
the case of an orchard of one hundred and six thrifty 
Baldwins, that were washed with a solution of a pound of 
potash in a gallon of water. The owner found in twe 
days that he had killed the whole of his beautiful and 
valuable trees. Soap suds or ashes in water, are strong 
enough. Guano is an excellent thing for trees, and salt 
is sometimes good, but it is one of the easiest things in 
the w<H-ld to kill trees with them hi excess . 
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' " Lord Ery bolme," the property of L. G. Ifoaua, 
f ordham, WMtcbeater county, N. Y., reoeirad Ibe flrtt 
preniitim in the cIbm of two-year'Old Short-Iioni baits tt 
the tbow of tbe New-Tork SUte Ag. Society, 1351. He 
wu bred ia EDgUiid, by A. L. HiiSAms, Esq., ii4io,u 
well u bia btber, hu long bad t, high reputation m % 



tn-eeder of Short-bonif . The anSinsl hi qneatfon ■wt» 
" ont of conditloD" at the lime the portrait nu taba, 
nhicb gires an idea at gHantnen that ii not nataral. tie 
is a good handler, h slraigbl, in the back, good in tbe 
oropi, a«d moderat*]]' fine In the bone. 



It docs not appear to be well understood among the 
fanners in this counlry, that the abepkerd* in Spain and 
other parts oT Enrope, have for centiiriea been in the 

practice of coaling the liacks of their sheep with a utlre, 
which ii prepared hy different Sock-masters tn different 

' It would appear that tome kind of coating with oil or 
grease, iaconsidcrcd necessary, and quite [DdispCDaable 
ud usefol, to promote the health of tlM sheep, and the 
powth of the wool. 

England alone, paid America in 1851, $24,000 for poor 
butter to smear the bocks of tlieir sheep. It itsuppoaed 
Engliih farmer* pretty welV Bnderatand tbe advantages 
derired l^ every sxpendltnre upon tbe tbnn. 

I am In receipt of a " Price Current of American pro- 
<Tuce," from John Athy & Co., of Gltq^w, Scotland, 
dated ITth July, 18fi2, which says, " orlgloat greMe but- 
ler is worth 45 shillings for sheep smearing." 

nie Highland and Agricultnral Society's Tranuctlon* 
fbr 1641, recommend the nsc of talluw and train oD, tn 
*qnal parts, as a salve for sheep. 

Another writer In the Transactions snys, that after con- 
siderahle persuasion be got one of his tenants to use tat- 
low and train oil, instead of lar aod butter, npon thirty 
of his flock, and that they are In better condition than 
any of the others. 

The common practice and application In England, Is to 
tnix a small portion of tnr with the butter. But In Ver. 
tnont we apply what ts called the 

CoBNWALi. F[HiaH — To 4 nipasiirps ofbnmt umber, 
lake 1 mcasnre of lamp hlack, one-fonrlh measure of 
siiiiff— r,-.1i with linsceii oil to the ooiiststency of paint, 
and pnt on with the hand nitor shearing. 

This eCfccltially prevents the scalding of the back — 



drives off the ticks — is a preventive for the scab — sbeda 
the rain and wafer from the back — promolaa the growth 
of the wool, and the general health of Ibe sheep. 

It is reported that the Gumwall Boys charge for this 
receipt ten dollars, which it isaunoally worth toauy per- 
son who keeps 100 sheep — but here you hare it graiis- 
S. W. Jiwm. Middltbury, Ft. 

Chapped Teats In Oows. 

We hare had some experience with this difficulty, and 
nercr found anything better ssa preventire and cure, 
than nasfaiog thoronghly before milking with dean cold 
water. If the weather is very raw, a thin coat of par* 
lard applied after milking, is useful in additaoo to th« 
washing. Soft butler issaid to be excellent for thiaptir- 
poK. In corroboration of the ralne of this treatuent, 
we quota tbe following fl-om a oommunicalion in the 
Prairie Farmer! — "I hare need Tarions liniments, and 
many kinds of ointments, but none in my eiperienoe 
conws up to the mark like clean, cold water. Hy prae- 
tioe is to take water to my cattle yard, aa much at mj 
milkiDK pail. Every teat, asd Ibe lower part of the 
baf , whether tore or aound, is washed clean. Tbe te*ta 
are then son, the cow ataada quietly, and bo dirt Catta 
into yoBT pail." 



GoEM IH G*iirotai& — A Sacramento a 
of the Prairie Farmer ssys, Ihat allhough T^ebiblcs, 
giain, Lc , generally yield enoiraoui crops, that Indian 
corn does not succeed well from the toil causing too 
great a growtli— that he has seen It 23 feet ^)gb, with 
but little grain. This appears to Iw a diO^rent result 
from that nsnally produced In Ibe eastern stales, wbera 
com will bear more manure than moat sorts of grain. 

Jfake no haste to be rich, if you would prosper. 
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•• Aei1u," the propert7 of L. O. MoiBH, Fordbftm, I Uie Kew-Tork BUte, AsrienltDnl SoeMr, 1651. SM 
WeitcheiteT- counlf , S. Y., — received the flrst prcrniam i( a eutr ot good mlMtMice, with • v«II>devcloped te» 
fbr SboTt-horn cows nier three fears old, at the shov of I deDCjr tofttten. 



ThM ZiOfaoa TiTiiTii^i ■*"! OnanOi 

Thetelslandi, claimed by the gorennnent or Fern, snd 
nhich hsTe, till wltbln & fbw yeart, beenconstdered of no 
wloe, hawe become » bone of contention. Barren snd 
nnlnbabltftble u they are, tbey are the depositories of a 
iresHb, irhich W detUttcd iu fertlllzt: the over taxed HcMb 
of distant conptries — that it irlU ever come Into general 
nto, we very much qacition, but aiaspecial fertiliser for 
certain crope, and Id certain localiCict, it li raluable. 
Large qnantUlei are being imported by English specula- 
tors, and Ik* attMitioD of the Brhbh FarlianeDt to baing 
called to tba expedkncy of HOcorins tba article on more 
fiiTorable tentw, or of laiMlIng ahipa for tha pnrpoae of 
diaooTering tnore liianda, apon which dmilar deposits 
hare been made. A. dlipate ii pending between onr own 
(ovcmment Mid thai of Fam, with regard to the title of 
tbeceMaDdi. 

The foltowlsg dCBOC^Ion of the isiands, and the sltnt- 
tlon of the guano, we cut fVom " DIckena' Household 
Wcrda," and will Interest our readen: 

"The Utree litands lie nearly due north andaculh; 
the breadth of tba passage between them beii» ahont a 
mile In one instance, and two miles in the other. The 
south island Is as yet nntouched, and frum a Tbit I paid 
H, I should snppoae tt to contain nor« gnano than is 
&nad In either of tba others. The middle island, at 
which we traded, h«u been moderately worked, hut the 
greilcgt quantity ofgunno isUhen fiomthe Borlhialand. 
In their general ftirmatJon the islands are alike. They 
all rise, on the dde next the main land, in ■ gierpendieu- 
lar wall of rock i from the odgo of the precipice, the gu- 
ano then slopes upwards to the centre of each island, 
where a pinnncle of rock risi's above the siirrace; fioni 
this point It descends to the sea by a gentle decllTily, the 
gaano continuing to witbiu a few feet of the water. Each 
Island lias, at a distance the appcamnce of a flaliened 
cone, but Ihey baseball been originally bioken into rocky 
Mils and ralieys. The deposits of ginno having gradual- 
ly filled up the Talkys, and risoii above the rocks, the 
cuttings of the guano diggers vary from a depth of eigh- 
ty or a hundred feet, to merely a few Inches. 

" The (uano la regularly itratlfled ; the lower strata 



are solidified by the weight of the upper, and have ao> 
quired a dark red color, which becomes gmdually light- 
er towards the surface. On the surface It has a tvhilcy- 
browQ Hght crost, very well baked by the sun ; It is • 
crust coKtaliiitig eggs, being oompletely lioneycombed by 
the birds, uliicli scratch deep, oblique holes in it to serra 
as nests, wherein eggs, eeldum more than two to each 
nest, are deposited. These holes otlen running into each 
other, form !oi^ galleries with several eutraaces, andtbb 
mining syBlem is so elaborately earned out, that you caa 
scarcely put a font on any part of the islands without 
sinking to the knee. 

" Though the islands are not large — their average cir- 
cumference being nbovit two miles— the accumulation of 
guano is almost iDcrediblc. Calculations as to Ilie pro- 
bable quantity must, on account of the varying deplti of 
the deposits, be very uncertain. I remember making tm 
average of the depth, and deducing Iberefrnm a rou^ 
estimate that the three small Islands alone contain tip> 
wards of two hundred and BHy mllliuus of tuns of purO 
guano, which, at ttx rate of snpply which has l>een pjing 
OD during the last Bve or six year, would reqiihe about 
one hundred and eighty yean for removal, and at iU 
Engliflh value — which, after deducting freight, is about 
£6 per ton — would be worth twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lions sterling. Tbia la ezdoaive of vast qnanliUts wMi4i 
have beeo lued by the Feruviana tbemielvet." 

bhoep Htuibandry. 
We observe In a late paper an account of the extenriv* 
sheep hnsbandry of the brothers Rose, near FcDu-Tan, 
N. T. On 1,500 acres of land, stocked with over 8,000 
dieep, their rotation iathree years clover, summer fallow, 
wheat, and clover (with plaster) for three years again. 
Such clover, and such wheat — are of course to he ex- 
pected from Ibis enriching treatment. Their barns are 
about 30 by 40 feet, and are tilted with hay through three 
successive tier of doors, one above the other. — the hflj 
being putinfhrouglilhelowcrflraf, when they are closed, 
the next above used. Sheds stand on each side of the 
barnH, mode of boarded poles, and with board rooft, open 
In front, where they are 4 feet high and 54 fbet high at 
the hack. A rack runs Die whole length. These barta 
are conveoiotly distrihnled over Ihe farm. They never 
keep over 100 grown sheep in a flock. 
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Oattia Show at Northampton. 



Eds. CutTivATOB— Agreeably to your request, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that the Fair of the Hampden, 
Franklin and Hampshire Agricultural Society, vras held 
at Northampton on the 6th and 6th of this month, and 
proved an occasion of uniunal interest to the large num- 
ber of farmers assembled on the occarion. 

• 

The show of cattle took place on Tuesday morning, but 
owing to the protracted drouth, which dried up the pas- 
ture and caused the sale of the fattest and finest animals 
to the butcher, there were but few animals on the 
ground ; it was thought there were four times as many 
the preceding year. The exhibition of articles of domes- 
tic industry at the Town Hall waa very fine, and was 
thought to exceed any former exhibition. The display 
of fruit was large and of the finest qualities, embracing 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, figs, prunes. Sec. There 
were many excellent yarieties of potatoes exhibited ; one 
of them, the I^throp Red, is a new variety which bids 
fkir to be of great value, bemg nearly as prolific as the 
Boban, and very superior to it for the table. The results 
of an experiment with pear trees were diown, which 
teems of some importance, and ought to be tried more 
extensively. Two trees were growing near each other, 
but both produced very poor fruit; it was small and 
covered with black knots. Some rusty iron was deposited 
around the roots of the one, the other being left un- 
touched. The fruit from the tree treated with iron rust, 
was nearly double the size of the other, free from black 
knots, and very superior in fiavor, while the other tree 
produced a small inferior fruit, covered with black knots, 
and not worth picking from the tree. 

A great number of fine loaves of bread were exhi- 
bited in competition for the premium, by i}^e ladies of 
these counties, with a receipt for making pinned to each 
loaf. These, with the exquisite golden butter and rich 
cheeses in large numbers, formed a very attractive por- 
tion of the show. There were a very large number of 
fowls exhibited, embracing all the varieties ; among these 
I noticed some magnificent specimens of the Chittagongs, 
and Golden Pheasants. The prevailing opinion of the 
farmers seemed to be, that these large varieties did not 
pay as well aa some of the smaller kinds. The Creoles or 
Bolton Greys seemed to unite the greatest number of 
•ufTrages in their favor. 

On Thursday morning there was a show of horses from 
half past 8 till half past 10 o'clock, A .M. Some of them 
were very superior; those of the Morgan breed appeared 
to be most esteemed In that region. 

After the exhibition of horses was concluded, the so- 
dcty marched in procession to the Edwards church, 
which was filiod to overflowing by the farmers. An an- 
them was sung by the choir; prayer was then offered by 
Professor Fowler, of Amhert College ; after which an ad- 
dress was delivered by Johm Stahton Gould, of Hud- 
son, on the culture of Indian corn, in which he attempted 
to trace the chemical and physiological history of the 
plant ft-om the deposition of the grain in the earth to the 
ripened ear — availing himself largely of Mr. Salisbury's 
valuable prize essay, and endeavoring to render that great 



repository of facts available for the purposes of the prac- 
tical farmer. 

Ailer the exercises at the church were concluded, the 
the society marched in procession to the Agricultural 
Hall, where plates were laid for over 400 persons; thess 
were all occupied, and the galleries running round on 
three sides of the room, were also crowded with specta- 
tors. A blessing was asked by Rev. Prof. Fowler, after 
which the company proceeded to discuss a most capital 
dinner. Speeches were made by W. O. Gokham, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society, Gov. Bodtwxll, EnwAmD 
EvxEKTT, Lieut. Gov. Cosbmav, Bev. F. Hdhtiiiqtov, 
of Boston, and J. S. Gould of Hudson. The speech of 
Mr. EvKRETT was, like all his q)eeches, a perfect gem; 
it not only sustained, but enhanced his reputation: The 
whole affair was exceedingly well managed, and reflects 
great credit on the ofiQcers of the society, and I beUevo 
every one who was present, formed a secret resolntioD 
to be again at the fair of the ensuing year. K . K . D. 
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Oonstmotion of Saixiea. 



It is stated that some of the best dairies hi Holstein 
are constructed and kept as follows, not so much on the 
grounds of elegance or taste, as of simple profit. — They 
are half under ground, are dry and not damp— always 
kept at 60** — the floor made of hard brick, cemented,— 
and supplied with little channels of water — free from 
the very semblance of dirt— walls smooth, whitewashed, 
and DO dust allowed to adhere to them — air circulating 
freely, — the vapor from the milk passing off unobstruct- 
edly — the pans placed low down on the floor, and never 
on shelves — and no bad odor of the slightest nature al- 
lowed. 

Sale of Dewon Oattia. 



LuTBiR TvcKsn, £sq.«-I send yon a statement of my 
sales of Devon cattle, at auction, on Wednesday, 25tk 
August last. There were 80 annuals offinred at aoctlon, 
of which 29 were sold, at fair prices, taking into conside- 
ration the short crop of hay In this vteinlty. 

Gen. Oadwallader of Philadelphia, purchased 17 head 
—Col. Watts, of South Carolina, four head, and the 
Messrs. Jones, of Atlanta, Geo., five head. They were 
the principal purchasers. 

Full blood cows sold for $76 to $100— one and two yaar 
old heifbrs, $76 to $126— calves from $86 to $66. 

I have DOW remaining, about 26 head of thorough-bred 
animals, principally cows to calve the coming spring, and 
young bulls. One of my cows, Buby, for which I was 
awarded the first premium at the Hartford County Show 
this month, and the first premium at New-Haven County 
Show, last fall, made In the mouth of April last, haviog 
dropped her calf in February, one pound 18 ouncea of 
butter per day, equal to nearly 12} pounds per week. 
Some of my stock was descended from the bull Champi- 
on, awarded the first premium at Utica last month, and 
now owned by Mr. Colby, of Scipio, whose portrait may 
be seen in the October number of the Cultivator — lie was 
bred by Mr. Allen, of Black Bock, and sold by him, 
when a calf with the cow Yenus. to B. S. Colt, Esq., 
of New- Jersey J of whom I purchased when three years 
old — and used him two years Ux my herd. 
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I bftTO kept and Inred tlie diflferent breeds of cattle np- 
en my farm, and am better pleased wHh the Devons and 
tbeir grades, than any stock I have ever kept, and thfaik 
fhcm the most profitable for the New-England fanners. 
Wx. L. CowLXS. Farmington, Ct., Oct. 8, 1852. 

Btate and Oouaty Fain. 

There are on onr table, a large number of reports and 
lists of premiams awarded at State and County Fairs, 
which we have not room to publish, or even notice se- 
parately. They all agree, however, in placing the ex- 
hibitions of the present year in higher rank than those 
of any prerlons one. They have been participated in by 
a larger number of ikrmers. and with Increased spirit 
and success. Farmers begin to feel that unless they be- 
long to an agricultural society, and raise something sui- 
table fbr exhibition at its show, they ai^ something less 
than (krmers. It is not so much the worth of the pre- 
mium offered that induces effort, as the emulation to 
excel. There is a satisfaction, an honest Ikrroers' pride, 
in having produced a sup^or crop, raised a fine animal, 
or invented a labor saving implement. We look forward 
with hope, yes conildeaee, to the time when every far- 
mers' household shall be an agricultural society, forming 
a tributary to the Town Society, (which we have recom- 
mended In another column,) and which, in its turn shall 
be an auxiliary to the County Societies. These too, come 
Into competition in the Show of the State Society, and 
thxn all work together for the mutual good and a com- 
mon aim. 

»e< 

Potato Blif ht. 

Eds. CuLTiVAToa — On a small patch of ground, [two 
acres,] I this summer planted the potato, here known as 
the White Mercer. The sets were put In in rows, and 
planted about the middle of May. The soil — gravelly 
day — ^had been limed in the fall at the rate of 100 bush- 
els to the acre. When the vines were well up, about tho 
middle of Jane, I sprinkled plaster and guano along the 
rows, mixed in due proportions, avoiding to touch the 
▼foes with it, and then plowed up to the rows, and finish- 
ed with the cultivator. The vbes grew luxuriantly until 
the middle of July, when, all at once, they began to 
wither, and by the middle of August there was scarcely 
a green vine. I diould mention, that In this locality dur- 
ing summer, we suflbr much from dry weather. To ob- 
Xlate the effect of this, about first of August I sowed 
buckwheat broadcast between the rows, to keep in the 
moisture, and as it were, mnlch the tubers. Of course, 
alter this, there was no plowing, but up to this time 
the potatoes had been kept carefHilly free from weeds. 
But then, favored by the buckwheat, the weeds grew 
with surprising rapidity, and soon covered the field. I 
determined to let them' remain, as to pull them up would 
bare disturbed the tubers. 

A week since I determined to dig the potatoes^-first 
mowing down weeds and buckwheat, to get them out of 
the way. The vines were completely dead, and but for 
the ridge of the rows, it would have been dlfllcuU to find 
ibem. The tubers I find not to be one-third size, but 
still perfectly sound — no rot being discernible in any one 
of them. 



I may farther say that the best seed was planted, large 
potatoes out In two or tbree pieces, and that three years 
ago, I raised a fine crop on this very ground. 

Kow, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask yon, why these vines 
of mine died down so suddenly in July, after giving so 
fair a promise? I cannot make out the cause. Keither 
can one or two of my neighbors, whose vines were affeo 
ted in the same way. The soil is dry and needs no drab^ 
ing. Tliey were careAilly worked, and the best seed used. 
I have looked through my agricultural books, but can 
find nothing on the Bnb|ect. I have thought it might be 
a fly or a worm that did the mischief, but unfortunatsiy 
I had not an opportunity to examine, as, being called 
away from my farm in the middle of July, I did not r»» 
turn till the end of August, when the mischief was dent; 
I sbonld be pleased to see an explanation of tUs matter 
ia your magaslne-M>r perhaps some of youreontributon 
can enlighten me? 

Would it be safe to use these small potatoes, [stunted 
I call them,] for seed next spring? Is it possible that I 
planted them too early for this latitude? or that it mighl 
have been an earty variety? though they were regular 
ftill seed. 

Hoping to hear from you In your next numberi I aai 
yours. H. Trenton^ Ntw-Jerteyf Oct. 9, 1852. 

The death of the potatoes was undoubtedly caused by 
the drouth and the too liberal application of guano. Tbe 
sowing of the buck-wheat was a great mistake, as it 
absorbed the moisture, which otherwise would have 
nourished the potatoes, and so increased the drouth. Is 
the summer, the soil is watered to a considerable extent 
by the dews, which were altogether lost to the potato 
where the c^und was covered by the grain. 

•♦• 
Ohenango County Fair. 

LuTBKR Tucker, Esq.— Thinking that a few facts In 
reUtion to the Fair of the Chenango Co. Ag. Society 
would not come amiss, I attempt a hasty sketch. The 
Fair was held at Norwich (the conntj seat.) The grounds 
contained some six acres, substantially enclosed, and 
encircled by a nicely graded trotting course one-third of 
a mile in circumference. At one end was erected a Urge 
and commodious building for the exhibition of domestic 
manufactures, fkncy articles, ficc. The display in this de- 
partment, as regards quantity; quality, and arrangement| 
did honor to the ladies of Chenango. The display of 
matched and single horses exceeded any ever held| 
upwards of 60 entries being made in that class. The 
show of stallions and colts was good . Among those that 
drew a crowd of admirers was tbe Boston Belfoundcr, a 
very fine horse, owned by H. D. Mead, of Smyrna. He 
received the first prize in his class. 

The show of cattle was large, equaling or exceeding 
that of Madison, Otsego and Cortland counties. We 
noticed two very large pairs of stall-fed cattle, one owned 
by Whitman Willox, of Norwich, the other by Augusta 
Ross, of Preston ; tbe latter pair were exhibited at the 
State Fair at Utlca. They weigh some 6,000 lbs. per 
pair. They are grade Durhams. The Burhams were 
not very numerous. We noticed one fine bull two yesra 
old, owned by William Armsby of Otselic; his color Is 
white; weighed when one year old 1,20^ pounds. The 
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display of Devoitt WM fine. A Devon ball, owned by 
Mr, Sexton, of Plyrooutb, aUracted considerable atten- 
tion. He reoeived the second premium on aged Devons 
at tbe State Fair at Albany. We also saw a fine herd 
of fall and half bred Devons, owned by J. W. Collins, of 
Smyrna, of which one calf took the second prize at the 
State Fair at Utica, one cow, we think, fnll equal to 
anything we erer saw, exhibiting better milking pro- 
perties than any of this breed which has oome under our 
obsenratioB. (I was credibly informed that she had 
giten milk every day since two years ago last March, 
•Ad raised three calves in the time. She is not capable 
of being dried off.) A fine pair of steers two years old, 
owned by N. Sexton, half blood Devons, were very large 
jmd fine, weighing 2,600 lbs., grass fed. There were 
wveral fine lots of French Merino sheep, which argues 
well for the tprtad of this useful animal. Two bucks 
owned by Mr. Hakes, of Pitcher, sheared 60 pounds-* 
boe years growth. 

The address, delivered by J. T. Sawyxr, Esq., of 
GUnton, was mainly a description of scientific ikrming. 
▲t the conclusion the awards of premiums were read, 
and a general rush of the lucky ones followed to receive 
4bei^ premiums. Thus ended the 7th Annual Fair of 
the Chenango County Agricultural Socity. Tours tru- 
\y, Aouf>T»s. Smyrna, OcL 11, 1852. 

Oayuga County Fair. 

Ij. Tcokcb, Esq. — On the 6th and 7th of October, the 
Annual Fair In our county was held. The weather was 
clear, warm and pleasant during the show. All stock 
and articles for exhibition were kept on the gronnd both 
days, which gave great satisfaction to all in attendance, 
and proved highly advantageous to tbe committees in 
giving them an opportunity to roview everything on the 
second day. Tbe number of stock of all kinds, and the 
articles on exhibition, exceeded those of any previous 
diow by more than one- third. It is estimated that over 
6,000 persons were in attendance. The show grounds 
enclosed fifteen acres, and were completely crowded; 
in short, the space was too limited to accommodate the 
farmers. I never saw so many happy fiices assembled 
in my life. The farmers seemed in good spirits, and 
came in full confidence that they were participating in 
their great Jubilee. 

This has been a prond show for Cayuga, and tells well 

for the enterprize of its farmers. It shows that new 

light has dawned upon them, and new life been infused 

into them. J. B. Dill. Auburn, Oct, 9, 1852. 

»♦» 

Reaping Machines. 

Ens. Cultitatobp— I noticed in your article on the 
trial of implements at Geneva, you seem to place some 
rea))ers entirely above others, merely on account of their 
bemg geared higher, which I think if you would take the 
trouble to consider the matter in its true light, you 
would see at once that a reaper can have too much motion 
as well as not sufficient. I l^ve used one for several 
years, and from experience I am satisfied that a reaper, 
with Just nsotlon sufficient to clear itself at a slow walk, 
is all that is required to have it do good work, and any 
motion fiuiter than thatt causes it to wear cut ftster and 



creates more friction, and makes it much more liable to 
break and get out of order} and if a fiirmer« using a 
reaper, wishes to cut 15 or 20 acres of grahi per day, be 
is necessarily obliged to drive his team foster than ha 
would to a plow or drag in order to get over the ground. 
With one of Hussey's Baltisoore Reapers, that has near- 
ly one-third less motion than Hnssey's, built at Auburn, 
I have never found any trouble in cutting any kind of 
grain at the slowest gait I might cause my team to 
walk. A Fakhkr. Cayuga Co., N. Y,, SepL. 1852. 

Deep Plowing. 

The present season of severe drouth, has moat distinct- 
ly illustrated the benefits of deep plowing. We planted 
a qnantity of apple seeds on ground whidi was hut an* 
tumn an old pasture, and whkih was inverted with • 
double Michigan plow of the lai^B^ sise, drawn bj three 
yoke of oxen, to the depth of eleven and a half inches, 
actual average measurement. On such soils as tlua, mm 
commonly plowed, apple seedlings usuaUy suffer by 
drouth, but the present severe season, they have ooa- 
tinued growing without the least check, through tba 
whole sammer, and are now much larger than usual un- 
der ordinary treatnoent. 

The Granite Farmer states that fields tilled only to 

a depth of six or seven inches have suffered severely, 

while on others, side by side, the crops do not lieel the 

drouth at all. In one plaee was a field of com, of li 

yellowish gi^een, and with leaves rolled by thirst ; while 

separated only by a single step, was another portion at 

least a foot taller, with a deep green, broad, and uncurled 

leaf. Yet tbe manure was the same, the seed the same, 

and the culture the same. On asking an explanation, be 

learned that this was the result of the first experiment in 

sub-soil plowing. 

■ s« 

Oonstmotion of Ice Bovuea. 



Eds. Cultivatox — ^Tourcorrespondent, B.B.Wright, 
of Philadelphia, asks information as to the best construe* 
tion of a family ice house. If you see fit you may give 
him that of mine, in which I now have ice that was pat 
there nearly five years ago, the annual supply having beea 
added to that nucleus. 

My ice house is ten feet cube, six feet below, to four 
feet above the surface, on the average | on a side-hill de- 
dining to the north-east, the ordinar} entrance bei^g at 
that end— that for filling opposite. 

I excavated the earth, plaoed four posts 10 feet loqg 
and 10 inohes sqnare**iined the outside and inside with 
two inch plank ; filled the space between with tan-bark. 
Made a double roof by nailing inch boards above and be* 
low four inch rafters, and filled the space with straw, 
shingling the outside, the roof being at a half pitch, and 
projecting 18 inches on all sides. In the center of the 
roof, and elevated above, is a ventilator eight inches 
square. I had an open drain leading from the bottom, 
where I laid my sleepers, of ordinary fence posts, cover<. 
ed with loose boards, in order Uiat any liquid mayfrtiiy 
run off, a very important point in the construction of any 
ice house. 

In filling my Ice house, I am particular to have all in- 
terstices well filled at every layer of ice, with well bro- 
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ken pieces, and prefer the coldest weathtr to pack In — a 
matter more important than tkicknas of ice. WhUe 
packing, and when full, I throw large quantities of well 
water, at the lowest possible temperature, over the ice, 
en very cold nights , leaving front and rear doors open. 
I cover about middle of March with plenty of shavings, 
which I regard as altogether preferable to straw or saw- 
dost, especially the former, which I wonld never use. 
During the summer I see that the shavings are thrust 
down at the sides where ice meUs. 

My ioe house u shaded by a building in the rear, and 
trees at the sides. 

, I have supplied friends with ice, when every other ice 
house in the city had given out. H. M. '^ OrtsnvaU 
Farm," Oswego, Sept. 24, 1852. 
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State Fairs. 



OHiOw—The fair at Cleveland, on the 15th, 16th and 
17th Sept., eclipses all previous triumphs, and shows to 
a demonstration that Ohio is determined on not being 
beaten. The amount received for entries and admissions 
was $18,280.50, and the number in attendance is esthua- 
ted at iVom 60,000 to 70,000. There were 875 entries 
of cattle, 175 of horses, and 200 of sheep. The number 
of animals on exbibitioh was, however, much larger, as 
lots were registered as a single entry. The show of Fine 
.Arts, Manufactured articles, Daiiy Products and Agri- 
cultural Implements was fine, and much more extensive 
than ever before. In enterprise and spirited resolution, 
the farmers of Ohio are eminent. 

Mjchiqam. — The Fourth Annual Fair was held at 
Detroit, on the 22ud, 2ard and 24th of Sept. i;he Micbi- 
gan Farmer says of it, ^'tbe present show has proved 
a very auspicious and promising one for the Agricultural 
interests of the State. There was a marked improve- 
ment throughout ; especially noticeable in the grade cattle, 
in horses, and in the department of domestic manufac- 
tures." The address was delivered by Justus Gage, 
Esq., and though of a general nature, is practical, well 
written, and full of timely suggestions. 

Kxw-HAMPSHiai. — The Third Annual Fair was held 
at Meredith Bridge, on the 6th and 7th Oct., and was 
creditable to the Granite State. The Granite Farmer, 
in summing up its description of the show, remarks: 
'^ The exhibition as a whole, can hardly be said to have 
advanced from the last year. In the fvtock and fruit 
department, there was a decided advance, but in other 
departments, a failure to come up to last year's standard 
iras observed.'' 

Tax Cakada Faik.— The annual ikir of the Provin* 
cial Agricultural Association was held at Toronto, f^om 
the 21st of September, continuing four days. In the 
show of stock, the Durhams predominated. A small 
herd of West Highland cattle, imported firom Scotland, 
were attractive as curiosities. The agricultural produc- 
tions were well represented, and are spoken of as very 
superior. The number of competitors for premiums was 
large and the fair well attended. In the department of 
Horticulture, accessions were received from Western 
Kew- York, and agricultural implements of American man- 
ufacture were shown. The address of the president, T. 
C. Street, Esq. is complimented in high terms. 



Amezlcan Figs. 

The Working Farmer gives the following mode of pre- 
paring these, as exhibited by Charles Downing of Kew- 
burgh. Other fruits we have known to be stKcessfulIy 
dried fn a similar way. 

** The peaches were first peeled, then cut in halves, the 
stones removed ; next placed on plates, with their holloTir 
sides up, and containing one-sixth of their weight of 
sugar. 

'' After having been sufficiently dried in the oven, they 
are stowed away in Jars or boxes, like figs, the texture 
of which they materially resemble, while their flavor h 
entirely superior. They may be swollen by water, and 
used fbr pies, tarts, Uc., and are very superior in quality 
to the ordinary dried peaches. '^ 
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BJbonldsiHdip in Hones. 

Shoulder*slip consists of a rupture, and subsequent 
wasting of the fleshy fibres composing those muscles 
which lie outside the shoulder blade, and pass from it to 
the upper arm bone below. In a healthy condition, the 
action of these mu&des consists in moving the arm bona 
backwards and forwardSj and in keeping its upper end 
or head in connection with the body when weight f^lls 
upon the shoulder Joint. The fleshy substance of the 
muscles is attached to sinews which pass outside of th* 
Joint, and add materially to its strength and security, 
but all motion In the sinews is promoted by muscular or 
fleshy contraction. If an injury (such as a strain, for 
instance) should lacerate the fleshy fibres, they can* 
not, of course, determine any action to their sinews, and 
the latter become so lax as not to retain the shoulder 
bones in their natural position during motion ; the head 
of the upper arm bone, in short, slips out ward from nn- 
der the weight, which, if its fleshy and tendinous relations 
were intact, it would sapport, and still keep its own pro- 
per situat ion . This rupture of muscular fibres is accom. 
panied by wasting of the fibres tliemselves; this pixMsess 
is frequently observed in the animal frame, and occurs 
in parts which are from any cause deprived of their usual 
frinctions. The affected shoulder, under the disease io 
question, becomes consequently much dSmimslied in sixe, 
and the wasting being for the most part confined to 
muscles outside the shoulder blade, the outline of this 
bone may sometimes be visibly seen. The outward 
rolling motion of the shoulder Joint is greatest when t1)e 
liorse is going down hill, and is sometimes so excessive 
in a tr<^ing gste, that the animal seems in danger of 
falling. If sufficient time be allowed, and the horse not 
put to work too soon, he will usually recover from this 
affection. Months are sometimes required to ensure 
eooipiete restoration, and in addition to the rest neededt 
much benefit is derived from an occasional applicaUon 
of blisters to the whole outer surikce covering the shoul- 
der blade, and shoulder joint. Dr. Dick in Iforth Br> 
iish Agriculturist. 

SvBiPim Bugs aud Cobculio. — Wm. H. Ludlov 

states in the Working Farmer, that he Is uniformly suc^ 
cessful in repelling the curculio, by throwing plaster of 
Paris over the trees Just after a ritower, or while the de« 
is yet on. A sprinkling of plaster he say^ forms a com- 
plete protection against the striped bug. These reme- 
dies are easily tried, and a possibiHty of success should 
induce any one to make the experiment. 

The Tomato.— It is said that this fruit, which is of 
very modern introduction inio our gardens, has been in 
long use by the French and Italians—and that among the 
old French settlers, on the banks of the Kaskaskia, in Il- 
linois, it has been cultivated and used for more than fifty 
years. 
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Fowler*! Dralnlng'Plow. 

Oae of tlw meet oomplete Inventiont of moderu times, 
b U>e new EaglUh DroiQinx-plow, Tur tbe tonexcd en- 
graving, of which we ire ludeljted to B. P. Joaisoit, E>q. 
Two honei trork at one aide of t, S«ld at > cupat&D, md 
hj >D &Imort iBTiaible nire rope, gradaallj dr(>v tou-artU 
It *■ low frame work. Beneath thit fmae iroik, eztcada 
doirnwardi thr«e or four feet, a strong coulter, at (be 
bottom of which b a metallic plug, which moving 
forwards, forms a horiioatal hnla througli llie (ub-Eoil. 
To tho back end of the plug is attached a rope, on wliich 
tabalar tile hal beec itruDg; thur tbe lile are di'awa in 
and fitted to the drain thu* furmed, ai fast ai tbe fiaiiie- 
wurk moTSi forward. Tbe oni; trace left on the lurface 
of tbe field !■ a narrow ilit made by tbe coulter, n-hlle 
an Inrltible drain hot been formed under the feet, llpuce, 
the operation of draining may be performed without in- 
jary to anj ibnrt crop vhich may be upon the field. 
When the surface is nnduUting, a most ingenious con- 
trlTanoe preiervea a parfectly straight aiul norTarm slope 
to the drain. Thccoaltcr is worked up and down by the 
man wbo stands on tbe frame, b; nioaua of a screw and 
wheel, (Ilka Um brake-wheel on a roll-car,) bis eye being 
guided by a try-sight on the IVame, and a cross-staff at 
tbe end of the Beld. Drains furly rods long are com- 
pleted at ooo operation ; strings of pipe, each SO n. long 
being successively added, and when done, the whole rope 
Is withdrawn. Fuscj's late rcjiort on this machine, pub- 
lialied in the Journal of IheBoyal Agricultaral Society, 
1« quite fararable. It ba« been fuliy proved that in mit- 
al'le land, the cost of draining need not be more than 
80 Englisli shillings per acre, or one-balf the usual ex- 
pense, and about one-third the exprase In this conntry 
it'here labor is more costly. 

Hon. Horatio Bcytnotu't Addrwi 
M tht Sltti€ Fair at Utica, 1852. 
, After Blinding to local associations, which render me- 
morable the place of the Fair, the orator divided the 
history of farming into two eras, that of tbe axe, 
and that of commercial terming. He spoke In terms 
of the highest eulogium of the heroic spirit wblcti cha- 
racterised tite pioneer •ettlers of the country, of the toil 
and privation they endured, and of the rich legacy tbcy 
left their more favored descendants. 

Speaking of the present age, he says, 

" The extension of facililics for conveyingthe prodnc- 
tions of our soil to the markets of onr own country, and 
thOM uf the commercial world, has not mlycnttr^dthe 
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would have been in- 
jnrloas duriag the period I have described. It lavolvca 
irany confide rat ions of great interest snd vali 
defply offfCling the social Had economical ci>n< 
agricultural labor. At an early period, " prodnc 
■eir consnmption," was the leading purpose; li 
fnrmeT would find itprodtable *' to do every thing within 
bimseir." He now sells for money, and it is his interest 
to buy with money every article that he cannot prodncf 
cheaper than he can buy. He cannot sSiird to mske al 
borne bis clothing^ bis nimllnre, or his fsmting utensils 
he buys many articles for consumplion for his table. He 
produces that wliich he cun rai?>e and sell to the best sd- 
vanlage, and he Is In a situalinn to buy ill that he can 
purchase cheaper than be can produce. Time and labor 



have become cash articles, and he neither tends nor bar^ 
ters them. Bis farm does not now merely aSbrd him a 
suUUstence: it produces capital, and therefore dcniauda 
the expenditure of capital for Us improvement. 

" An extended cash market also enables him to sim- 
plify his processes. He can now take sdvinlige of iht 
ptiikdple which lies at the foundation of succcaa la com- 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits, of" doing one thins, 
and d'ling it extensively and well." 

Confining his attention to one snliject tnmx year In 
year, he become* skilled in his peculiar pnrsnits, and 
methodizes and cheapens liis processcK. Informed nilb 
regard to the mavketii, he li'arns to rutlnir lils prodnc- 
t!(ins into the open markets of the ivorhl; trace them, 
perhaps, to the shores or Europe, and thns is lead to iiv- 
form himseir mure thoroughly in relation 1» the prind- 

: pies of commerce, the lans of trade, and the tnstea and 

' halnis of his ci ' 
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The world has never been so htgUly Commercial as it 
Is at this time ; never has intercourse between the na- 
tions of the Earth been on so vast a scale ; and the far- 
mers of New-Tork. by the instrnmentality of railroads, 
canals and steamsnips, are brought within its vortex. 
The tendency of this is not only to disseminate intelli- 
gence! ^^^ ^^ renders varied information indispensable. 
The affairs of the whole commercial world blend them- 
selves with our Agricultnre and give to this pursuit a 
scope and relationship that demand and produce varied 
Intelligence; men enlarge their capacities and improve 
with their pursuits. The circle of the farmer's dealings 
b not now limited to his neighbors and the next mer- 
tiiant; it is extending itself into all quarters of the globe. 

" In the great struggle which is going on among the na- 
tions of the earth for commercial supremacy, the far. 
mers of this country are to bear an important part. They 
furnish the freights which send our vessels into every 
quarter of the globe; their pursuit is of the highest and 
first necessity to all other departments of business ; if it 
languishes they suffer ; and if it prosper, they are success- 
ful. The increased intercourse among nations, the modi- 
fications of revenue laws, and improvement of ships, and 
the introduction of steam upon the ocean, have brought 
lis into close competition with Europe. Interest, pride 
and patriotism make us view the result with deep solici- 
tude. How are we prepared for the contest? In esti- 
mating ourselves we must not fall into the common error 
of comparing ourselves with what we were. 

" The world will not permit us to be judged by such 
standards. We have arrived at that condition when we 
cannot, with self-respect, ask any allowances in our favor. 
The stem question now to be met is not what we arc, or 
Bhall be, in comparison with the past; but what we ought 
to be with our present opportunities. 

" General prosperity, or that of classeSi is the result 
Wrought out by the efforts of the people, directed by an 
intelligent public sentunent. Yet we all influence this 
aentiment, and the workings of each individual mind con- 
stitutes a part of its volume. It has frequently been 
changed by one man's efforts. It is constantly influenced 
by those who boldly and maHifaUy address themselves to 
the duty of advocating truth or combatting errors. En- 
gaged in designs of usefulness or benevolence, we may 
all, by the exercise of enei'gy and perseverance, wield it 
as an instrument to effect our ends. Wonld you render 
your beautiful hills and valleys still more attractive and 
productive, clothing them wiUi a rich verdure and orna- 
menting ihem with tasteful abodes and sylvan adornments 
of shrubs and trees, aninuite your agriculturist by holding 
liis manly and noble pursuit in proper estimation! Would 
you become a wealthy community, and do you desire to 
introduce among you the products of mechanical skill ? 
Arouse the public interest and put forth the efforts, and 
the living streams of your hills, converted to means of 
service, will in the morning leap foi-th to their labors, and 
in the evening glide on to their rest. Does a more lofty 
ambition influence yon ? Would you diffuse around you 
the blessings of Education? Would you fill the mind of 
Han with constant dijects of thought and reflection; 
^'ould yon give a new iutercst to everything around him, 
(for when you educate a man, you open the eyes of the 
'blind) by calling his attention to all ttie wonders and 
^eaatfes of the vegetable world, and teaching to invest i- 
^te and ponder over Nature*s endless variety and strange 
processes; or arouse his faculties to the utmost stretch 
of their powers by calling upon him to measnre the or- 
bits of other worlds to coropnte their distances and to con- 
ceive their sizes ; or startle him by pointing out the traces 
In your hills and mountains inclos^ within the strata of 
enduring rocks as within the leaves of a mighty record, 
showing the former convnlsions of onr earth; that it has 
been monlten with raging flres, swept with great floods, 
and has been the abode of monsters more vast than the 
most morbid imagination had conceived? Would you 
store his mind with all these wonders, elevate his concep- 
tions, endow him with wcaHb not subject to fickle For- 
tune's changes? Give to Learning its appropriate hon- 
ors. Let \he Tshie of education and learning be pro- 
ptely estimated, and we shall not regard them mer^y 



as means by which we shall be rendered successful as 
farmers, mechanics or professional men ; but while they 
will render these pursuits successful, they will lead us to 
regard them as means, not ends; as paths which we 
tread in compliance with the divine fiat which makes the 
Journey of life one of labor, but which we also may 
make a road of seli^improvemciit and public usefulness. 
*' If we reflect upon the prospects of our own great State, 
wc shall see that the present is an era in the history of 
its progress ; a point of time from which we shall have 
to contend with intelligent zeal for the nre8erval4ou of 
present advantages, and for the promotion of its great 
interests." 

Referring to the bearing of science on Agriculture, he 

makes the following just remarks: 

I think the advances which are made, arc much greater 
than we suppose. Scientific knowledge, when it comes 
forth from the laboratory or study, is clotlunl with a now 
meuclaturc so stiff and forbidding that it is somewliat re- 
pulsive: but by the'aidof popular discourses, Agticultu* 
ral Societies, and, above all, of the Press, it is gradually 
popularized, expressed in more familiar terms, and be- 
comes a part of that general intelligence we all possess. 

After speaking of the natural advajitages of the State 
of New- York, the neeessity for increased skill and atten- 
tion on the part of the farmer, and the importance of the 
diffusion of learning, he concluded with tlie following-.. 

*' However great our natural or acquired advantages, 
they alone will not sustain us against foreign or domestic 
competition ; but reliance must be placed only ufion the 
intelligence and industry of the cultivators of the soil, 
and , above all , that success in this pursuit, as in all others, 
depends, in a great degree, upon the estimation in which 
this most noble and important occupation is held by them- 
selves and the community at large. It is this last con- 
sideration that has induced the oflScers and members of 
the Society to devote themselves to its concerns, and to 
the toil incident to such exhibitions as these wu see 
around us^ They feel that it has been true at all times, 
in all conditions of society, that those pursuits are suc- 
QsssfuHy prosecuted whidi are held in high esteem by 
society at large. It is to manifest this regard that the 
Erectttive of our State, its public officers, and other 
distiugnished men from all parts of our country, 
try, have attended on this occasion It is this consider- 
ation that has induced me to appear before you to-day, 
conscious of my inability to instruct this audience on the 
processes of farming, although I am somewhat engaged 
in its concerns, to make the remarks I have submitted to 
yon. 

'* They may be unsound and valueless, but they are of. 
fei^d as a tribute to the importance, the dignity and value 
of the Farmer's occupation." 
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Points of a good Hog. 

I could caution the reader against being led away by 
a mere name, in his selection of a hog. A hog may be 
called a Berkshire or a Suffolk, or any other breed 
most in estimation, and vet may in reality possess none of 
this valuable blood. The only sure mode by which the 
buyer will be able to avoid impositions is, to make nam^ 
always secondary to pointo. If yon find a hog possessed 
of such points of form as are calculated to insure early 
maturity, and fkcllily of taking flesh, you need care 
little wiiat it has seemed good to the seller to call him ; 
and remember that no name can bestow value upon an 
animal deficient in the qualities to which I have alluded. 
The true Berkshire — ^that possesses a dash of the Chi- 
nese and Neapolitan varieties — comes, perhaps, nearer 
to the desired standard than any other. The chief 
points which characterize such a hog are the following: 
In the first place, sufiScicnt depth of carcass, and such 
an elongation of body as will insnre a suflicient lateral 
expauMon. Let the loin and chest be broad. The 
breadth of the former denotes good room for the play 
of the lungs, and a consequent free and healthy circula- 
tion, essential to the thriving or fattening of any ant- 
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nial. The bone should be small and the Joints fine-— 
nothiug is more indicative of high bi-ecding than, this; 
and the legs should be no longer than, when fully fat, 
TTould just prevent the animal's belly from trailing upon 
the ground. The leg is the least profitable portion of 
the hog, and we require no more of it than is absolut'^ly 
necessary for the rest. See that the feet be firm and 
sound ; that the toes lie welt together, and press straight- 
ly upon the ground j as also, that the claws are even, 
upright, and healthy. Many say that the form of the 
head is of little or no consequence, and that a good hog 
tnay have an ugly head ; but I regard the bead of all 
animals as one of the very principal points in which pure 
or impure breeding wilt be the most obviously indicated. 
A highbred animal will invariably be found to arrive 
more speedily to maturity, to take flesh earlier, and 
with greater facility, and, altogether, to turn out more 
profitably, than one of questionable or impure stock; 
and such being the case, I consider that the head of the 
hog is, by no means, a point to be overlooked by the 
purchaser. The description of head most likely to 
promise, or rather to be concomitant of, high breeding, 
is one not carrying heavy bone, not too flat on the fore- 
head or possessing a too elongated snout — the snout 
diould be short, and theforehead rather convex, curving 
upward ; and the ear should be, while pendulous, incU- 
ning somewhat forward, and, at the same time, light 
and thin. Nor should the buyer pass over even the car- ' 
riage of a pig. If this be dull, heavy, and dejected, re- 
ject him, on suspicion of ill-bealtb, if not of aome con- 
cealed disorder actually existing,, or just about to break 
forth ; and there cannot be a more unfavorable symptom 
than a bang-down, slouching bead. Of course, a fat 
bog for slaughter, or a sow heavy with young, haa not 
JUHch sprightliness of deportment. 

Nor is color altogether to be lost sight of. In the case 
of hogs I would prefer those colors ivhich are character- 
istic of our most esteemed breeds. If the liair be scant . I 
would Io(^ for black, as denoting connection with the 
Neapolitan; but if too bare of hair, I would be disposed 
to apprehend too immediate alliance with that variety, 
and a consequent want of iiardihood, that, however un- 
important, if pork be the object, renders such animals 
hazardoDs speculations as stores, from their extreme 
susceptibility to cold, and consequent liability to disease. 
If white, and not too small. I would like them as ex- 
hibit mg connection with the Chinese. If light or sandy, 
or red with blaek marks, I wocild recognise our favorite 
Berkshire ; and so on, with reference to eyery possible 
variety of hue. These observations may appear trivial ; 
but they are the most important I have yet made, and 
the pig buyer will find his account in attending to them. 
^Mural Hami Book, 
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On tho Joint Worm. 



In our volume of last year (p. 821) we published a 
letter from Alkx. Rives, Esq., of Virginia, giving an ac- 
count of the ravages of the '* Joint Worm,'' on the wheat 
crops of that State, together with a letter from Dr. Asa 
FiTcn, of Salem, giving his views In relation to the char- 
acter of the insect. In the last Southern Planter, we 
find the following letter, on the same subject, ft-om Dr. 
Har&is, of Cambridge: 

Tlio peculiar disease now a0ecting wheat in Virginia, 
•ecnis to be of the same nature as that which attacked 
Itarley in Massachusetts above twenty-five years ago. 
This disease consists of hard, woody, gall-like tumors on 
the stem of the plant situated mostly in the sheathing 
bases of the lower leaves, or in the second or the third 
joint, more rarely in the substance of the stem itself. On 
being opened, these tumors are found to contain several 
little yellowish white maggots, called joint worms in Vir- 
ginia, each lodged in a separate cell rather larger than 
Its own body. These tumors, by their pressure and 
hardnef!S, obstruct the circulalion^ obliterate the hollow 
of the stem, and prevent its due development, thereby 
greatly reducing the amount of the crop. The greater 



part of the maggots remain unclianged in the tumon 
through the winter, and in the following months of May 
and June are transformed to tiny, blackish, four- winged 
flies, belonging to the genus Eurytoma. ^ Prof. Cabell 
has ascertained that a very few undergo this change dur- 
ing the first summer. When first observed in Massachu- 
setts, these insects were supposed to be parasites, in ao^ 
cordance with the known habits aiMi history of others 
belonging to the same family; and It was thought that 
the real culprits would be found to be some species of 
Cecidomyiaj or small files resembling the Hessian fly and 
the wheat fly. Hitherto, however, no species of Ctcido- 
myia has been obtained from the diseased liarley straw in 
Massachusetts, or from the diseased wheat straw of Vir- 
ginia. Ou the contray, both, in repeated instances, have 
furnished large numbers of the same kind of Eurytoma. 
If, then, this insect be the sole cause of the disease, aa 
Prof. Cttboll aud others are inclined to believe, it becomes 
important to consider whether the history of the insect 
will suggest any means for diminishing or arrestii^g ita 
i*avages. 

As the disease is seated near the base of the straw, in 
or near the second or third joint, the greater part of tlie 
diseased portions will be left in the stubble when the 
grain is reaped. This fact has been noticed in barley 
fields in Masachusetts, and doubtless occurs also In the 
wheat fields of Virginia. Most of the insects remain un- 
changed in the stubble till the following year. If, then, 
we can destroy the maggots remaining in the stubble in 
the field, before they have completed their transforma- 
tions and made their escape, we shall, in great measure, 
restrain their further propagation and increase; for it is 
in the winged state that insects propagate their kind. It 
has been found in Massachusetts, that plowing in the 
stubble has no effect upon the insects, which remain un- 
injured under the slight covering of earth, and easily 
make their way to the surface when they have completed 
tlieir transformations. The only practicable way of dc- 
stroying the insects, is to burn the \tuhble containing 
them. Some few may complete their transformations 
and take wing during the first summer, before the grain 
is reaped, and will thereby escape being burnt with the 
stubble ; and these, if allowed to increase, will suffice to 
continue their race. The remedy suggested, to be suc^ 
cessful, must be followed up in several successive years, 
and if generally adopted, and thoroughly and cai-efuDj 
employed, cannot fail to exterminate the Eurytoma. 

Highly manured and thorouglily tilled fields, by pro- 
moting a rapid and Tigorous growth of the plant, may 
render it less liable to suffer from the attacks of the in^ 
sect. Large fields, well needed , will probably escape bet- 
ter than those that are smaller and thimier sown, in 
which the insects, when about to lay their eggs, can pen- 
etrate easily and to a greater extent. Thaddkvs Wit- 
LTAM Harris, M.D. Cambridge, Mass., Jug. 18, 1852. 



Agriculture of Jefiiaraon County. 

We have been favored with tho Address of J. A. 
Sherman ; Esq., President of the Jefferson Co. (N.T.) 
Ag. Society, at its late Fair, together with the report 
of the viewing committee, from which we make the foi> 
lowing extracts: 

Products op Jbtfrrson Couvtt. — A half century liaa 
now passed since the pioneers of our coufoty first trod 
upon its fertile soil, and the sound of the white man^ 
axe first echoed through its then dark and wildemeSB 
forests. Comparatively, few of those early seltlcreare 
left among ua; they were our fathers and ourforefathere, 
onr mothers, our brothers and our sisters. They pre- 
pared this wide and fertile field, and we are left to reap 
and enjoy its liarvest. Yes, gentlemen, through yonr 
hardsliips, toils, and privations, through your energy and 
perseverance, by the labor of your bands and fn>m the 
sweat of your brows have those unbroken forests been 
changed into fruitful fields and smiling meadows. The 
seven hundred and thirty-three thousand acres wbldi 
comprise the limits of our county, now contain 'some 
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■eventy thoasand inhabitants, and the valuation of Its 
real and personal estate amounts to over tvttniy milliont 
of dollars. Upon its green pastures now feed some eighty 
tbOQsand bead of cattle, 16,000 horses, 60,000 sheep, and 
the yearly production of ber dairies amounts to some 
eight million lbs. in very nearly equal qnantiries of each, 
which at an average rate of sales, say 6c. for cheese ana 
16c. for butter, would amount to the sam of $880,000. 
From ber golden harvests are annually gathered some 
280,000 bushels of wheat, 70,000 of rye, 870,000 of In. 
dian com, 460,000 of oats, 230,000 of barley, 180,000 of 
peas aad beans, and some 160,000 tons of hay. Thus, 
gentlemen, in the short space of fifty years has been 
chang^ a wilderness country, inhabited only by the un- 
dvilized red man and wild beast of tlte forest, to one of 
the most productive in agriculture, and exoeeding in the 
number of her farmers by some two thousand any other 
county in the entire State. Through her towns and 
flourishing villages are erected some four hundred dis- 
tjrict ffcbool bouses and academies, where, the youth of 
our county are taught the first rudiments of learning, 
also the more advanced through the higher branches of 
a common education. The fostering aud promotion of 
tbose institutions, gentlemen, should be our glory and 
our pride; they are the nurseries of patriotism, and the 
verj- fortress of our liberties. — Jfr. Sherman^s Address, 

GcLnvATioN OP TRB Cbavbebrt. — It is believed to 
be in keeping with the objects of this society, to encour- 
age new enterprizcs, tljat open new fields of labor, and 
promise new sources of profit to tlie active industry of 
the County. In accordance with these views, your com- 
mittee wonld recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the society the cuUix-ation of the low Cranbero'. Our 
attention was directed to the subject by the exaHiination 
of a small platt of this fruit, planted by Mr. Dtivid 
Gnimmond, of Adams. This experiment of Mr. Grum- 
mond, appears to be entirely successful, and teems to in- 
<Mcate that the Cranberry maybe cultivated snccessfhlly 
In our climate, and we see no reason why this r/iay 
not be 90, as the plant is indigenous to the county, and 
is f<iund growing spontaneously on some of the low lands 
bordering the lake. This frnit sells readily in the mar- 
kets of tlie Atlantic cities, and cannot fail to be a source 
of profit to him who succeeds in its cultivation. Tlie 
swamps and marshes of the county which are now of but 
little or no vnlne, are undoubtedly the best adapted to 
its culture, and by the means of this fruit may be the 
most profltnbic portion of our land, and as there are 
other experiments in the county in the process of de- 
▼elopement) your committee, with a view to their en- 
couragement, would suggest the propriety of offering a 
r^mium next year, for tlio most successful experiraent 
the cultivation of this frnit .—i^epor/ of V. Cow. 

Labok Poultry KsTAnLisiiMENT. — Under the head of 

BOW enterprizea, your committee would call the atten-. 

tion of the society to the aviary of Mr. Orvllle Ilnnger- 

tord, located in the town Hounsfield. Mr. Ilungerford 

baa enclosed ten acres of land with a strong picket fence, 

and erected buildings and other fixtures on the premises 

for the accommodation of five thousand hens, at a cost 

of three thousand dollars. These buildings are divided 

hito rooms for tiio accommodation of his birds, suited 

to their various wants, tlie whole to bo raised by artifl^ 

oial means to the temi)cratnre of summer heat during 

the winter. Tour committee possess no data on which 

to base an opinion of the probable profits of the estab- 

Usliment and can only hot>o that, as it is dealrfbleto 

Biulli|»ly the ways and means for the consumption of the 

toarser graina grown in the county without tubmittln^ 

them to the process of distillation, it %vill prove a source 

of profit to its onterprizing founder, and that it will not 

long remain the only establishment of the kind found 

tn tke coanty.— Jfr. 

• %* 

Kapid Gbowth or a Cucttmbkr. — Hovey's Magazine 
gives an experiment performed by J. McDonald, in Flo- 
rida, by planting cucumber seed in hills manured wflh 
poudrette. From one plant, *tx dozen cucumbers were 
eut at one gathering. 



Bale of Imported Cattle — Great Prices. 

The sale of the Scioto Importing Company's cattle, 
advertised in our last paper, took place at Chillicothe, 
according to appoistment, on the 7th inst. ; aud for the 
number, wealth and spirit of the bidders and the higb* 
prices obtained for the animals, we doubt whether this 
sale has ever been equalled in the United States. 

Animals told, price^ and name* of purchasers. 
Noblemnn— an mouihs, 9(2,510, J. Vftiiroeicr, Pike co. 
Master BcUviHe— 2 yr», 9>2.21U, Geo. Reuick. »r., Kow ou. 
Ix>rd Nelson— 2 years, Sl.H'.25, J. L. I\!yer«, Fayette co. 
Aldernian— 3 year^ 91,1110, A. Waddle, Clurk co. 
GamboY— 90 mouths, 9I,4U0. M. iSutlivaiit, Frank, co. 
Count Fathom— 14 momb^f, i(S,175, N. Perrill, Cliiiloii co. 
Young Whiiluigtoii—ll months, 945(1, A. Whus, Ross co. 
Rising Sun — 8 nioiiihs, 91,300, 6. W. flerrotlth, Scioto co. 
1«LC— S years, 9600, G. W. Gregg, Pjclcnwfty co. 
Mom Rose— (cowh) 6 yeani. 91, 900; A. Waddie, Cltrk co. 
Strawberry— 4 ycnrs, 91.000, G. W. Reiiick, Ross co. 
Rospberry— S years, 9l,1U0, G. W. Gregg, Pick, ca 
Snnrisc — 3 years, 91,230, J. I. Vaninclcr, Pjke ca 
Marv— 9year8. 91,050, A)ez. Waddle, (jlork co. 
EucMuilres»— 8 years, SliOO, Alex. Reiiiek, Ross co. 
IBuc Boiniett— 3 years, 9l;:a2S, Felix W. Kcnick, Pick. co. 

The foregoing embrace all of the recent importatloD, 
except one young bull (Adam) not recovered from the 
cfiects of the voyi^e, and which U to be sold within 80 
days.. It is at the farm of M. L. SiiUivant, near this 
city. The sixteen animals sold amonnt to $21.885 — ave- 
raging $1,367 each; and as several were hijnred or oth. 
erwise defective, and a majority not half grown, it mosl- 
be adjuittcd that the prices obtained are without a par-- 
allel. 

It is true that a majority of the pnrchascra are share* 
holders of the company, and eonsequeotly interested la 
the sales, but we are assured that most of the animals 
conid have been sold almost as high to persons not mem- 
bers of the company, and no stockh<ilder was under any 
obligation to pnrcbaso in order to obtain his fnU sfaan^ 
of tho proceeds. 

A number of bidders were present from Kentucky, 
and also from distant parts of Ohio, but the prices wont 
entirely above their ideas. All the purchasers are resi^ 
dents of the territory embraced in the Scioto Valley; 
Each of the individuals named as purchasers is the rep- 
resentative of a company of neighbors clubbed together 
for the purpose, except Mr. Sullivant, and perhaps one 
or two others ^-Ohio CM. 

*•• 



Sapeorphoftphato of UUno, Ao* 

Eds. CoLTtvATOB — My object In writing at this time^' 
is to obtain information through the columns of the Gn!-^ 
tivator, if any of your subscribers have had experince iflf 
the practical use of the superphosphate of lime, as pre« 
pared by Professor Mapes or Debnrg. as a top-dressing 
for meadows, and also as applied to com. Any infbrm- 
atfon, with regard to the use of this manure, and the 
probable or exact amonnt of increase fn either or botir 
the abore named crops, will be most tlmnlifnlly received 
by at least one of yonr subscribers. 

Also, where a good machine for sowing plaster can b€^ 

obtained, and the price, (which, by the way, I wondef 

all manufacturers and others advertising implementS| 

ficc., for 9ale, do not give.) If advertisers would im'sri* 

ably give the prices of thefr wares, ft would savo a deal 

of tronble, and secarothem many sales which they otbe^' 

wise lose. Tottrs, Sec., E]ror»B&. IHehfhId 8pHngi»f 

Oet.y 1852. 

• %• 

QuAHTiTT or Cattls Fooi>.-*-It is ft»nnd by experi* 

ence thrt the food of healthy oxen, of whatever size, is 

searly ono.fi Ah of their own weight of tnrneps daily, or 

aboat one-fiftieth of their weight of hay, straw, or otiier 

dried food. So says F inlay Dan, of Scotland, and he 

received a gold medal for hts paper on this subject. 
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DiMMes of Plants. 



The Farmer^s Ma^eine for October , coDtainsan article 
OB this suljecti {rem which we coDdenae the following: 

All we really know is this: Plants are, the more we 
grow them, and the greater the produce of them; more 
and more liable to disease. The principle is one some- 
what diflicnlt to understand, to those who have narrow 
▼lews of the operations of natnre; bnt to those who look 
at things more as they are, it is a part of a great plan^- 
« link in the chain of causation, perfectly explicable. 
An analogy to diseases in plants may tie found in a 
crowded city. It is always a conglomeration of disease 
and death. In prisons, hospitals and penitentiaries, a 
disease trifling in an isolated home, may become dange- 
rous and run into epidemics; to the crowding of Iuzu> 
riant plants and high cultivation rMndtn ihem liable to 
di$sas€* 

The potato !s a most striking case In point. It is by 
cuUivatioB carried away from its natural wildncss, till 
it becomes almost another kind of plant. In Peru, its 
native country, ft is found not more than three inches 
high, with large flowers, and tubers the size of a hazel 
nai. K«w, by cultivation, Uie flowers become insignifi- 
cant ; the stem increases in sise, and the tubers enlarged 
to a weight of sometimes three or four pounds, and instead 
of a straggling plant here and there,, thousands of acres 
are covered with the plant, to tiie ezeluston of almost 
every other. Katnre revolts at this overpeopling with 
rank potatoes. Some weakness of the plants; some at- 
moepherie cause diasolvec the vital power, which holds 
the chemical particles together; and we have dissolu- 
tion and decay irremediable. 

Take the vine, carried by man from its native wild- 
ncss, clustered together in fields, nay in forests, excited 
by manure, protected by glass, pruned by science, so as 
to increase the Juicy fruit nearly six times; it shows re- 
volt by this forcing, and a vast disease has destroyed the 
fruit, and threatens to be the death of the vines them- 
selves. It is the cholera of the crowded vinery, as mudi 
at the plague ever visited Hull, or Leeds, or London. 

A disease is now very prevalent in tumeps. On the 
best turnep soils, with the highest of farming, and with 
planta absolutely the most promising, a flag in the loaves 
b discovered some sunny day, and by and bye the plants 
wither and die; they are first a mass of thickened and 
earbnncled roots, and then an accumulation of disgust- 
ing corruption, while weeds, triumphing over this death 
of the race which had displaced them, seem to run riot 
on the death of the turnep. 

What we wish to urge is, that all investtgations be car- 
lied on in a large spirit, not looking merely at a particu- 
lar crop attacked with a peculiar disease, but inquire if 
all our cultivated crops are not more liable to some dis* 
ease thon they were. Whether it is a cause or effect we 
know not, bnt we mean that this spirit should animate 
those who seek for infbrmatloa. 

>»« 



To transplant evergreens, one point attended to will 
fMuU in snoeess— neglected, in failure — ^this is, removing 
plenty of earth with the roots. 

Banking round youn^ trees a foot high in autumn is 

* fallible remedy agamst mice. 



Mr. TalPB Oattla 

The public sale of Mr. Yail's fine herd of Durham 
cattle, took place at his farm near Troy, on the 18th of 
last month. Though the attendance was not large, the 
bidding was more spirited, and the prices averaged much 
higher than at any previous sale ever held in the State, 
as will be seen by the annexed list: 

1. Varm Lass, 3| year», Messrs. Rebcr k. Co., Ohio, 8ff70 

9. Yorkshire Counter, tf^ y«ars, do. do 669 

3. Yorkshire Comiiess Siul, cnlf. Cspi. A. Rooi. Ohio, 315 

4. n ilpa 1 St, I S yearv, Messrs. Reber & Co., Ohio, 990 

6. Hilpa 3nd, 4 years, Geii. Geo. Cad wallader, Phil.. MO 

8. llilpa 3n], 2 years, do. do. 900 

7. Hilpa5lh, calf, Capl. A. Root, Ohio, 960 

5. Lady Barringion 6th. 4 yearsj Geii. 6eo. Cadwalbukr, PkiU 3)19 

9. Lady Barringion 7th, i year, II. ft R. M. Walls, M. P., 

Canada, 940 

10. Butter Cup *^id, 5 years, Mr. O'Harra, Madison co., NY., SOO 

11. Betty, 7 years, (Sen. Caiiwnllader, Phil.. iSO 

12. Betty 2nd, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio, iJtf 

13. Betty 3U, 3 years, calf, Geii. Gen. Cad wallader, Phil 75 

14. Bellflower, 13 years, T. S. Ilalton, Vt, 75 

15. Laura 3nd, 34 years, Mr. H. Pursoiis, Canada 195 

10. Laura 9(1, caff, Richard H. Dotaiiy, Esq., (froin tlie Somb,) 109 

17. Cherry, 7 years, Wm. K. Gaston, I^sq., New^ersey, IM 

IS. Esterville 3d. 6 years, L. Spencer, Esq., Westchester, N. Y. ClO 

19. I'^terville 4iH. 2 yenrs, Messrs. Reber St Co., Ohio, 4€8 

20. Witley 7th, 6 years, O. 8l8le, Jun. Esq., N. Y., M9 

21. Willey 8ili, 9 years, Gen. Geo. Cadwaflader, Phil., 199 

SS. Lady Ann, 2 years, H. Parsons, Esq., Canada, 199 

23. Weldham. 6ili, 2 year«, Hon. Adam Fercusttn, Canada, . . . 975 

24. Konioe 4ih, 4 years, Mr. D. A. Baker, Ohio, 199 

26. Eunice 5th, ^ year, Harrev Iiifcrsoll, Esq., Phil., 199 

26. Aurora 2d, years, do do. 90 

27. Aurora 3d, 4 years, Giles Boult,. , .... 99 

28 Aurora 5ih, calf, Rkhnrd H. Dniany, Esq., (South,) 99 

29. Cherry 3d, 6 years, GilesBonlt, Ohio, 79 

30. Clieri y 4th, 1 year, Capi. A . Root, Ohio, 9lfr 

31. Clierry, 6lh, calf, L. Spencer, Esq-, Westchester, N. Y.,. . 119 

32. Snowball. 3 years. Not sold. 

33. Blossom, passed, not sold. 

34. Bloasoin 2d, calf, Gen. Geo. CadM'allader. Pfifl 95 

35. Ulaek 3d, 4 years. Or 8late, Jua. Esq., N. Y., 89 

36. Ella, 4 years, Mr. Giles BouH, Ohio, 120 

37. Bellflower 3d, cnlf, Liuiu Biruseye, Conn 56 

3^. 8«IIey, not sold. 

30l Eari Derby, 1 year, Messrs. Reber k. Co., Ohio. 

40. Kirklearingtoii 2d, 1 year, O. .s)aie, Jmi. Esq., N. Y., 

41. Kirkleavinffton 3U. calf, Mr. Calkins, Madison eo., N. Y.,. 
49. American Comet 2iid, 1 j^ar, Capt. A. Root, Ohio, 130 

43. A mcrican Comet 3d, ca) f, P. E«athrop, Esq. .Mass. ......... 195 

44. Prince of Wales, 1 year, Harry lu^eraoii, Esq., Phil., 99 

45. Prince o( Wales 2nd, I year, Mr. Bullock, Albany co„. ... 69 

46. Mount Hcpe, 1 year, Linus Birdseye, Esq,, Conn., 90 

47. Sir Arthur, Not sold. 

48. Earl Piercey. Not sold. 

49. Prince Albert. 3 years, Mr. W. Peck, N. Y., I5i 

50. Dairyman, calf. H. Parsons, Esq., Canada, 160 

51. Red Rove*. Notsold, , 

59. Troflafar, calf, H. Morris Esq., Westchester, N. Y IM 

53. Blanch Rose, 3 years, H. Morris, Eaq., do. 79 

54. Skylark, 6 years, W. R. Gaston, Esq., N. Jersey, 75 

55. Ijatiderdale. Notsold 

56. Venus, 1 year, !«. Birdseye, Esq., Coiui;.«ticui, 76 

57. May Flower. Not told 

58. Butler Cup 3d, calf, Mr. O'Hara, MadiSon Co '. 59 

59. Lilack 4th, calf. Gen. Geo. Cadwallader, PliiladH|diia, 50 

00. Enchanter, calf, Peter Reese, E»»q^ Essex, N. Y 

61. Sir Waller, calT, Harry IngeraoU, Esq., Philadelphia,. , 

It will be seen by tbe above, that 82 cows and heifers^ 

averaged $201.62i eacli, $6,430 

Eight heifer ealves averaged $129.87ii 1.086 

One tK^^ee year old bull, 156 

Six yearling bulla averaged $219.16J, 1,816 

Six bull calves averaged $120.88, 725 

Average of the 68 sold. $182.64 each, $9,668 

»»« — . — 

Black Kxot os Plum TftEsa.— C. M. Hovey infonofl 
us in his Magazine, that the practl-»e of Joseph Stiekney, 
of Watertown, Mass., is to cut olT tbe black knots on bis 
plum trees as fast as they grow, and bp constant perse- 
verance, the evil has nearly or quite disappeared. We 
are glad at all times to furnish additional proof of the 
success of this mode of treatment, which we have long 
practiced with success. 
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AN8WER8 TO INQUIRIES. 

SowiXG Glotbr with CoBM.-'''What is jrour opinioii 
of the practica- wbieh some have reeommended, of sow- 
log clover with corn— if to be depended on, it would 
•ometiiBes be very convenient to seed in this wnj." R. G. 

To be saccessfal, the clover seed mnst be sown as ear- 
\j at praeCacable'-and so as to be bnried by the last eul- 
thratiiigf. If the com is early planted, the soil not sub- 
jaet to become very dry by severe drouth, and the last 
dressing be given rather early, there will be « probability 
of success. Bat if not sown till about the time that mid- 
mtmiier drouth commeDces, the seed will be only wasted. 



pLOMs OH LioRT Sons.^^' Will you please give me 
» Vii of such plums as have been found to suceeed best 
oa a Itght sandy or grsrelly soilt" P. W. W. 

The following are perhaps the best. Imperial Gage^ 
Lombard, Smith's Orleans, Cmger's Scariet, Lawrence 
Ctoge, German Pmae. 

Turn Pbae, sent us for a name by '' R. H.," Audes- 
TQIe, was the GanseVt Bergamoi. 

Eaelt Potatoes. — L. B. The best early potatoe 
for general cultnrc grown in this vicinity, is the *' Moun- 
tain Junes." It is both good and productive. They 
eta now be had for 50 cents per bushel. 



Hops and Ba£Jjbx.-*A. G., Warren, Ohio. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted, either with the state of these 
crops, or the present and prospective prices, to answer 
your questions. The reason that we have had so little in 
the Cultivator in relation to hop culture, is simply because 
we have not been able thus far to induce those engaged 
la it, to communicate their experience to the public. 
We shall be gceatly obliged to any one of our readers, 
who will give us, from his own experience, aa article on 
Ihe eaUnre of the Hop. 

PtAH Of A HousK. — We advise '* Levi Snooks, Jr. ," 
to apply to an architect far the plan of such a house as he 
wishes to build. It is aot in our province to furnish- plans 
for individual and particular situations. All wc can do^ 
is to furnish plans and suggestions for gcnci-aLuse, leav- 
ing it to professional architects to arrange the variations 
and details necessary for particular locations and purpo- 



•♦• 



Dorkliigi — Qnery. 



Kbssu. EDrroKS — ^Wlll you please Inform your rea- 
ders whether the pr e s e nce of a top-knot is etidenee of 
iwtjmrity of blood in Dorking fmeh f I have a beauti- 
ful yard of chickens of that variety, bred with great care, 
from stock of supposed purity of blood ; and I notice 
that many of them diow a small tuft of feathers on the 
bead. I am unwilling to furnish any of them to my 
IHends as pure blood, If they ate not so. A Svaaoai- 



We prefor to refer the above question to some one 
more familiar than ourselves, with the characteristics of 
a pure bred Dorking, and hope some of our eorrcepond- 
dntiTwin enlighten *< A Subscriber^ on tke sal^fOcl. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TaA^rffAcnoK* op ths Witcorfsi.^i State Ac. Socikty ri*R ISSf . 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Secretary of 
the Society, A. G. Ivobaii, Esq., for a cofiy of the 
first volume, which appears in a neat and stdietaokial 
form. The matter throughout is of permanent valne^ 
and afibrds ample proof that Wisconsin Js resolutely and 
successfully at work in elevating the standard of her ag- 
riculture. The reports of the several county societies 
contain very much interesting information with re*, 
gard to the nature of soils in different parts of the. 
State, the crops most successfully grown, and the de- 
gree of culture attained in the various setions. There aro 
eicellent commuuicatiuns on subjecta connected witlk 
farm management, from gentlemen in other States. 
The volume shows the hand of a diligent and careful, 
editor, and reflects credit on the Society and the Statc» 

pAaniAX SioHTa ajid Pkxiccr PK»cirLxs. Horper Jb BrollMn, 

New.Yofk. 
Tliis book admiu one into French houses, and ahowa np 
their social and private life, as si^n through *' Amerioa» 
spectacles." 

There arc some interesting pictures of society^ to say 
nothing of strangely grotestjue vagaries, which could occur 
nowhere else than in Paris. French principles are clutrac- 
teriised by general infldelfty , or only a negative belief. This 
is wliy France is so unstable — ^she derides a great many 
opinions that she considers false, but recognises very few 
as true. The volume is a desirable one, and only censur- 
able on the ground that " familiarity breeds contempt. 



>• 



Harpbe's Magaeirk for Octobxr, presents its usnal 
array of good reading and fine illustrationa. The series 
of articles on the Holy land, by Jacob Arbott, are deep* 
ly interesting and instructive. There are no better spe- 
cimens of metaphysical and moral essays extant than 
those whfch appear in the Editors' Table. Its monthly 
edition Is 100,000 copies. 

Littsll'h IjIvixo Acs. E. liiuelt 4t Co., Boflton, Mam. 

This weekly publication maintains its interest and de» 
serves the support It receives. The prevailing topics of 
literary Interest are in it, the rarest gems of poetry, and 
the more exciting subjects of political contest. It is a true 
exponent of the literature, the sound sense, and sober 
thought of the day, and as such should be on the tabic 
of every well informed man. 

OBAHAaM* Ma0ax»i. George R. Graliam, FliilaclclpluH. 

The Nov. Ko. of this companion of the library and par- 
lor is on our table, in advance of its date. We notice a 
finely illustrated and well written article on Rivers, by 
Taos. MiLViR, who has of late contributed several valu- 
able papers to this publication. The original matter ia 

uniformly of more than ordinary merit, and its selections 
are well chosen. 



£(20 Phtsioloot. — In answer to the inquiry, whether 
cocks are necessary In the egg business for market only, 
the Granite Farmer states the foltowiag drcnmstaooo: 
Three canaries, with nales. laid about 20 eggs each during 
summer, they not being allowed to hatch them. A lb- 
male bird in the vicinity, '* a gemiine lone bird that has 
mourned her mate whieh die never bad,'' Uii abewt tiM 
same number of eggs during the same time. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 



Our ArrmafNiie&ti for 1863. 

It iffll be teen, Vy Ibe proBpectm on tbe hsi page of 
this nnmber, tliat we propoee heretller, in connection 
with *< Tm GoLnvATon," to imie a weekly Jouriuil, to 
be ealted ** The CovnrnT GsiiTLBiiAir — ji Journal for 
tkt Farm, ike Garden, and ike Firttide:* Belieriog 
that ttich a jonnial as we intend this shall be, would 
prove a valuable anxiliary in the cause of agricultural 
ItBproveineDt, and the promotion of rural art generally, 
we have for some years had the project in contemplation, 
but the thne has not before arrived, when we could see 
our way clearly to carry it into successful operation. 
Our preparations are now made, and with confidence we 
tnyite the attention of the public to our plan, as explained 
hi tbe Prospectus. We hope to make Thk Gouiitkt 
GuTUiiiAV, audi a journal as will meet the wants and 
approval of our rural population general^. A ssmple 
mmbnr Is now in press, and will be tent to aU who de- 

life it. ■ 

Tba Cnlttvator for 1863. 



The Prise Bednce d to F ifty Gents a Tear. 

As the GuUivntor will hereafter be issued in con- 
nection with our proposed weekly paper, we are 
enabled to reduce the price to rirTT cents a year 
to single subscribers, and to tbiktt-sevxm ajio ▲ 
SALT CEBTS to clubs—whilo at the same time, we ahall 
have it in our power to give increased interest and value 
to its pages ; from the fact, that its contents will be 
made up, mainly, of the choicest articles which ap- 
pear in the several Nos. of the weekly paper during the 
month. There will be no change In its character. Its 
object— "To IxmoTC thk Soil Ann tbk Misd"— will be 
the same as heretofore. 

The only variation will be in the price. This change 
will procure for it, we have reason to believe, a greatly 
extended circulation, and consequent increase of use- 

Ailness. 

FuEKDs!— <)ar plans for next year, are before you. 
Will you examine them, and if they meet your appro- 
batfc>n, as we trust they will, give us your hearty and 
^nei^eiic co-operation in carrying them Into successful 
txeciitiont 

07- Instead of an Almanac for subscribers, and a list 

of premiums for agents, we have reduced the price 

of Th« Cultivator, a measure which we doubt not will 

meet the approbation of our friends, as well as greatly 

promote the circulation of our monthly journal. 

»«4 I 

Col. Hodob.— In a notice In our Sept.Ko., of the 
sale of the Buffalo IJnrsery, we stated that Col. Hodge 
had " retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven j" but Gol. 
H. informs us that this Is a mistake. He sayfr-"I 
would have my friends understand that my residence re- 
mains unchanged, and where I have spent some forty 
years, (at Buflhlo) and where I hope to spend the re* 
malnder of my days. At Peach Haven, I am planting 
out large orchards of tbe peach, pear, apple, Sic., and 
In time I hope to make it a pleasant resort for myself 
and hortlcultnrml (Viends.'' 



*' J. R. P.»— If yonr itemftitB " on the ImpKovement 
of our markets for agricultuml products,'' are to touch 
upon political qnesttons, they will not answer for our 
pages. IVe desire to avoid all discosttona-of questiont 
which are mingled with the partisan confllets of the day. 
If fVee from this objection, we shall be ^ad to give then 
a place. — 

OT" We learn that J. G. Tin aiit, Esq., of Goztai^iei 
has sold his Ayrshire bvll, ''Dandy,'' to which wa« 
awarded the first prise in its class at the State Fair mi 
Albany in 1850, to Gbahlbs Galvbbt, £aq>, of Mary* 
land, ■■ ' 

Tan World's Fai»— Once Jtfors.— A drcnlar, wbioh 
has been extensively copied in the newspapers, gives 
notice that an Exhibition of Industry of all Katkma will 
be opened in the city of Mew Toric, on the 2d of May, 
1858. A large palace is now in prooets of erection ok 
Retervolr Square, for the purpose of the display. The 
association has established an agenoy in London, end i»> 
vites correspondence from those interested. AB eon^ 
mnnications, or inquiries addressed to ''The Secretary 
of the Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations," at New- York, will receive attention."* The 
prospects of this adventure, which were for a time rather 
gloomy, begin to brighten a little. 

UnivimsiTT or Albamt. — ^The lectures before the law 
department of this Institution, are annonneed to oooi* 
mence on the third Tuesday of Dec. next. The Hon« 
Amasa J. PabkkR; Hon. Ika HAnnis and Prof. Awoa 
Dxah have this department in charge, and their tnccest 
with the class of last winter, affords the highest promise 
for the future. We regret to say that no arrangementi 
have been made for a course of lectures on Natural Sci- 
ence and Agricultural Chemistry, and that this most im* 
portant department is apparently defhnct. The foot of 
Prof. Norton, and the failure to obtain an approprfatkm 
from the Legislature at its last session, have placed m 
sad check on this enterprise. Still we are not without 
hope that tVom the ashes of this, a more enduring insti- 
tution will sooner or later spring. 

A Ladics' RiDiiro Matcr.-^A truly novel featntc 
was introduced at the late ftilr of the Muskingum Go. 
<0. ) Ag. Society. Three prises of sliver ware, valued ail 
$50, $25, and $15, were oflbred to the ladies for the beal 
exhibition of horsemanship. Nine ladies appeared on thd 
arena, and of course all rode well, but the three mod 
adroit, skillful and graceful equestrians received the 
prises. The judges were necessarily gentlemen, for one 
bidy wonld hardly award a premium for grace to another. 
Ohio must take the lead thii year. We suppose tomeeC 
these ladies who ride on horseback and breathe the firesb 
air, will write a book equal to Undo Tom's Gabin, sodm 
day, ' 

Govnaiflo wbiat with Straw. — The Prairie Farmer 
details an experiment with covering wheat with straw, 
to prevent winter kiHtng. The ntraw is spread aboat the 
thickness of flax when subject to rotting. This is stated 
to preserve the moisture of the toll, and protect the crop 
Arom the dry freexing weather towards the dose of win- 
ter, to destructive to wheat. The straw quickly settles 
close lo the ground, sad the .wheat .^Mlngi t^ thron^^ 
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H. ▲ rid^B ti Iftad a& which the wh«at htd been an!- 
formly killed^ was treated in this way , and excellent crops 
of wheat the inrariable result. 



Rbapivo Kachiitis.— The English agricutnral jour- 
nals abound in conflicting accounts respecting the merits 
of the American machines. The Gardener's and Far- 
mer's Journal^ spealiing of the most important trials, 
Buya — « The first y^w at Tiptree, under the auspices of 
the Jury of the Great Exhibition. There McCormick's 
machine carried the medal. A second trial followed at 
Uiddlesboro'i and the Jnry nnanimoasly reversed the de- 
eMon and awarded it to Hnssey. The Yorkshire Ag. 
Society tried it at Sheffield, before highly compentent 
judges, and again reversed it, giving the priite to Mc- 
Gormick. The Driffield Farmer's Glnb had another trial, 
in a district, of all others, favorable to the reaping ma- 
chine, and again confirmed the dedsion in favor of Mc- 
Gormick. The Highland Society threw out both, and 
dedded in favor of one of Bell's; while the Cleveland 
Ag. -Boc., after a very patient trial, gave again their ver- 
diet at Guisboro' in fiivor of Hussey's machine. Who 
can yet say which of them is the bestt" 

A New Lamp. — ^The New England Farmer for Oct., 
contains an article fVom Dr. Sisdho?,, a German Pro- 
fessor, announcing the bivention of a lamp, for which a 
patent has just been issued. The inventor claims the 
following advantages. It has no machinery about it, 
any wick can be need, — it consumes exactly as much oil 
in a given time as a glass lamp, — ^it produces two and two- 
thirds as much light as the glass lamp. The light bums 
equally well till the oil is consumed-— it burns the poorest 
oil as well as the best— it can be be made in any form, 
nsed with any shades and any number of burners— and 
it is very good looking. Should this lamp prove upon 
experiment to be all that is elaimed for it, it will come 
into exten^ve use. 



* Tbs Garbov EHom. — The Plough, Loom and Anvil 
ibr Oct., gives an account of the invsnUon of new mo- 
tive power by Prof. Saucox, who has after long experi- 
ment mnd discouraging hindrances perfected, as he 
thinks, the carbon engine. The power is obtained by 
the generation and expansion, by heat of carbonic acid 
gas. Common whiting, sulphuric acid, and water are 
nsed in generating this gas, and the boiler in which these 
components are held is similar in shape and size to a 
common bomb shell. A small fiimace not larger than 
a hat, with a haadftil of ignited charcoal, fhmishes the 
heat reqnlske Ibr driving an engine of twf nty-fl?« horse 
power. This enghie with a heat of 80^ gives greater 
power than the steam engine with 4ft2^, a heat which no 
engine can bear. The expense of driving a boat from 
Cincinnati to New-Orleans with -steam Is stated to be 
over $1,000; with a carbon engine, it would be only $5. 
Farther demonstrations soon. 



TVashtvo CLOTHis'WBOLfisALi. — The Ohio Cultivator 
informs ns that at the great wash-houses In London, 
(eomioeted with the public baths) there are at one estab- 
lishment 84 apartments, each famished with tubs, fitted 
with cocks for hot, cold, and wast^ water, baskets, and 
a steam-boiling apparatus. Manxes are' at hand, and a 



drying machine sui^lied with hot air. A smart woman 
will do the washing, drying, and ironing for her famHjr 
[of how many persons?] in two hoars, at a cost of two 
pence. To stimulate her, she pays double after the se- 
cond hour. Over 1,000 poor women wash here weekly. 
The receipts exceed the expenditures. 

Silk and Bbxt SvGAn.--According to the U. S. 
census, the quantity of silk produced in this country in 
1860, was less than a fourth the amount of 1840— a sur- 
prising decrease, and only accounted for by the fhct, long 
since established by many, that silk culture here is liablo 
to too many disasters and drawbacks fbr carrying on pro** 
fitably. Such pursuits will find their own level. We 
also observe that the quantity of beet sugar is gradually 
diminishing in France. Its unfitness for manufacture in 
this country was established many years ago, by the fact 
that beets must be raised at about six cents per bushel, 
to pay expenses, saying nothing about profits, while they 
would be worth far more than this for cattle food, at the 
present prices of other Ibod, and of butter, cheese, and 
beef. — — . 

Tobacco. — We observe that the amount of tobacco 
raised in the United States has decreased about ten per 
cent in the last ten years. So says the censns. However 
profitable it may be to individuals, we cannot but strong- 
ly doubt whether tho large use of this vegetaUe contri* 
bntes to national prosperity — more smoke than substance. 
We are much pleased to leara that the quantity of Indian 
com has increoibi in the same period about 60 per cent, 
wool 48 per cent, and maiiiet garden products about 100 
per cent. Tastes, we know, differ greaMy ; but for ii#, 
we decidedly prefer a good, well ripened, rose-cored, 
Imperial watermelon, " to iak9," as the doctors say,— 
to a concrete dose of tobacco juice. 

Plastbb or Whbat. — An experiment is stated in the 
Michigan Farmer, by Isaac Elliott, performed on 
'' sandy and gravelly loam," by turning under a five 
years sod of clover chiefly, fbr wheat. The plowing was 
deep^ and after thorough harrowing the wheat was sown 
and grew well in autumn. The spring was cold, and tho 
young wheat turned yellow. Towards the close of fOnr. 
mo., (April) 80 lbs. of plaster were sown upon it, '' and 
in a few days it turned a very dark green color.'' It 
yielded 28 bushels per acre, except on small portions not 
plastered, where the crop was about 18 bushels per acre. 



Gdskoh's MoDitf or Exavibiiio Cows.— G. Harvey, of 
Delaware Co., Fa., says that this mode of determining the 
milking properties at a glance, and even in a young heifteih, 
is extensively adopted in that region, and is perfectly re- 
liable. Several dairymen got hold of It about the same 
time, and ascertaining its correctness, were very careAtl 
to conceal it fVom each other. One farmer selected an 
excellent herd of cows by buying them of drovers when 
two-year heifers. 

Oertificato. 



We, tlie vnienigntA, certifV that we have teld to Mr. 8. W. Jsw- 
KtT, of Verraent, America, of pore biood Merino Ewe«, of oar own ' 
raMngf, nraeb more in number, and for a mncn greater vaine ni money, 
than to all other Aroericftii parcfaafen. OUKRf N, 

CUGNOT, 

P o in s y, Fnmoe, AprR 7, IflBO. TICTOR 45II.BBRfr. 
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frail and Shade Tie««. 

FIR nl* u Mmm Ma Nvar*. TVe*, K. T., ■ cbirici nnar of 
Fruil Trta, comptiiiiif A^cr, ^ui, Fucbu, Pumi, ud 
Cberrn. of Ihc'idoat ipproved kiiidi, 
Cunanu, OaciKb«Ti|E>, Haapli«nl», Gnpetini^ udSlimwbor- 

iUB a ri»d nridr of ibHlE IrcH, eonuiuii oT ScMchZlm.Ein- 

.LJ.O ,;....... „ — ^, •iMiHUmAih.Lucli.oiS, 

or Hedgm. 

. , ose?hcaijjwelL 



A FanMr and kla WUe 

WANTED, 1f>l>k> rbirm M" ■ Dtirr Pbib in Ihe Ki' 
jj__,. ._ ., — - ~ - 



Apply 10 JO 



JOHM C. JAV, Ryu. Wewchi 



e Cotter. 

THE f cncnl ciHidfonliDn oflhii nnchiiii Hill be Bndcntood 
from ibe «i(TaTiiw Dbore. 11 will en dds liinidnd Iba. of mm 
par knur, aud ika loiint an lo amgad a) W iMn • emniiiuaiia or. 

brBaaB innarciiBdwdinBiliwIiicknua tktcrtlate^ar)lcga.(9a■ 
w, aceordinj (oirwrapiiliiy wilhwiiidiiiiifeil. Pf iee, wood framea, 
WHli one HI of kuim, H— wiih ivm hi uf kniTn, ti Imu fnma 
W. For talc by U)^'QeTT A GRIFFIN Q, 

N*r. 1—*. No. IS CIJl &r«l, Ncw-VBTlt. 



AgrteDltDral Inplemenli. 

8TRAW AND STAI.K CUTTriRS— of ill paiicrw. 

CORN MILI.S— boih nf Im. and Borr filmie, 

CORN AND COB CRUb'UI^S— of Beali', KlchoU' * 

ROAD BCRAPRRS— oT aamal ;i«ICT1la. 
FANNING MILUS-Hif all Itia h«l maJicn. 
BAUSAOR 8TUKFEBS AND CUTTERS— of all pan* 
TEGETABLK OR ROOT CtrrTF.H8— of ■nproTod ku: 
CORN aHliLI.EHS— for hniidaiid bone pnwer. 
VEGETABLE BOII.GRS-ar Moii'a amf Bmi'i pailEm 
OARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS— of iroii aud «i 
HAV AND COTTOX PRESSES-Bullocb'. paicul 
BRICK MACHINE.<t— of Hall') apd ahw iHkcn. 
WAGONS AND CARTB. 

PI.WWH— of Proulv k Mraia, Crai™ Dnll, and Ricb'i Ira 
PLOWS— Eiiilc. MaamchuKlta makt, tai Minnr k Hurl 
Poc aati HI Ilia Suit Agrksgliural WaiclHinre, No. US Ciil 



8«perpk<mpale of Lime- 

TBB (anniTiE anicla, rnaimfacmwl by C. Dgburg, in l*^ ol 
pnniidt eacS Thfl nbacribera havfl miiAe a cotilracl for > li 
<|rMiHitri Bid aranow pfaivrcd lonpfplF MiyJeiaBHd. FarBvn 
Kanlaitaia woaU do vftA\ 10 call oii ii« btfoto puroluia^iii fpistwl 



TT Ihe bal mtd Uinl imiirovtd AfricBlmralauilIloruculiaraiJa- 
CuiicjSatu, emlirociug tvrry InT^tmeiil, MMhina. orSetddou- 
ntila for Iba Paiilcr. I^imer , or GardeiM. At» Sunn, Bum 
Du«, Poudrwia, Planar of Paii^ aiid Sapti PluV»« of Li«fc 
Doihani, and other impiuied brccdi of Caille luu! Hbetp. 
A. a AlAXN * CO. 
Nov. 1. I6i3-H im aiid 191 W.ier Si., Naw-YorV. 



Inportakl la F*me>*. 

IT ia nnerally eoiicadad by aH inirilinin Fameia, ika eaaiai Iha 
tboiTfia eaille will uve alxMii rtomK 10 30 per ceaL BerHWra 
ObliqHRaurrCani Swili, Hay and Smw Cww, ■■ MDndBd It 

all bard n^iicea Ll'^ltia «B)li/lnTii.;°[i aoA and ranlr uial? 

wSTliT'luTrji. II hilfbc]^' ««.^ fogi F^r.1 Ke" ium and a 

■ddna, (paM.'niri,) llis Pbichih, H. W. bERTllOLF.£»v l^Z 
Ormiite llwinir, N V, or LO^■0ETT A GRIPFHtG. SICIiTSL, 



New-York Stnle Agrlcnlttiral Worka. 

WHKELRR, MFIJCK A CO. witlatibc lAmlK notin, ill 
all oiTierf Rx Maehuiea made by ihem, among vbicb an A«lr 
Double aiHl Sinfla Ilona Piiwera,aiidOTeTiboiThreabara and Saga * 
~ "iit<r Tllinhert end WiniioH-en; Circalar^ ^wJHiBi; 

Ac . «c. 



1; liaiae Pawafaered far riauwnt; Fnd Oiawa 



miMltt*! Pannvlnnla Teed Cntttr, 



liarly idapicd lo Ihia e 






I Hona Pom naa aai ia 



ffom lialf iiich to iwo inehei h Iniiib. Ii la >in|ile and etmfma, 
having foDr pfain. auaichi huivia, *lilcb an alucbcd in aoch 11 naiw 
n« Ihal ihey may ba lakaa (f and froiuid, and Iben replaeid^ irii^ 

vraneb, and any peraou can keep ihe Mukioe in Ike mm pnfta 

read ioUa, nd "llainf oBI a'ban, Ow egwrBtalka n^il kri^iayi 
plaen, which reducet Ibe wboln lo very Sue fcod. They arc capa- 
ble, wilt one hona, of entunr 1M lioah^ per hour, nice Hi. 

whE:fx»:r, mkuck a co., 

Albany, Nov. 1— It. Comer of Libiny and HunSim 81a. 

THE OHtO PARMER, 
AND MXXJHAMIOV ABSHTART, 

CtaflvHt owe, Ir nenu Bnmm. 
AgriciJuiTCt Itiafk idiw. 



A FAMILY Nenpeper. di 

mein. a<id Gmral liilell^'^e! 

The WhidoHle aiid BeMil I'liou of all Ihe le^iw aiulea beacM 
andioldinthe NF.W-VOBS. CLEVELAND, Cli^CINNATT^ri 

TheFuiin it one of the lar; en, giid i»ehiHnrleflge< tn allwto 
■re acqiuhneit with a. 10 b« oiie of ihc bca Agriealnnl New*!*- 

Bamrie Copiei Hill lie tent In any pnrt of the I'nil 
reoiHM be miide of ihe Publ ■ ■ ■ 

ogch-<««n'a^r ><i Jrenc 
Iron, end ftfly cciilf tor each 



la I'nitad Suit*, if Aa 

_K.paid 

nHM. Clnbiof iwvw BBCs,UJi 



last. 
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Snperpkospbate of liime* 

rpHB OENUINB ARTICLE, Tnannractnred by Professor MapeSf 
X alto C. Debnrg^s No. l—with printed direetious for Uieir um. iti 
bags of Vn pounds each. Farmers and Qardencrs will do well to 
apply to OS, as we keep none but the g€nnin« unadvhemUd article. 

A. B. ALLEN 4 CO., 189 and 101. 

W8ter-«l., New-York. 
Octl-HC 

Svper Phosphate of Ume, 

TjK>R farBiinff porpoacs, nut up la bags of 150 Iba. eaeh. For sale 
Jr by JOHN MAYHER h. CO. 

8ept. 1-^fi Ne. 107 Water Street, New- York. 



VaiM Stetii Agrievltanl Warohoue and Seed Stoni 

19(K 107 WoMr Struts Nno^York. 

npHE subscribers solioil the aueiifioo of the public to the large and 

M. varied aasortmeitt of A^icaltaral and Borticultaral Implements. 

Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, ana 

oCer for sale ai tlie lowest prices aiid on the beat terms. 

Aag. l-<f. JOHN MAYHER A CO. 

Hay and Straw Cnttersy 

OF an styles and m'les, for cotihag Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks ; for 
ade al the Unhed Sioies Agncnllaral Warehoose and Seed 
Store, No. 107 Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHBR 4 CO. 
Sept. 1— tf. 

Seed Wheat. 

GOLDEN Anatralian, Mediterranean, White Flhit,Canada, Black 
Sea, Sooi's, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agricolinral Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 107 Water Street, 
New.York. JOHN MAYHER 4 Ca 
Sept. 1-nf. 

EMERY d^ CO.H 

hofftoftd Hteao PMrar. IhnMhtn tad Septxatora. 

THE undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery*s new patent Improved Horse Power, Thmshers and 
S^taralors hi the city of New- York. The State Agricuhural Wnre- 
bonao is the only Depot where this superior power can lie had. A^ 
many powers are represented as Emery*s patent, to avoid imponiions. 
be careAiI to observe that the name of Emery 4 Co , is cost in full 
on every link of chahi and the whert hub. 

LONOETT ft GRIFPINO. 
July 1— tf. 05 Cliff street, New- York. 

Hone Powerny Threshers and Separators* 

SndUst Chain p9Wtn 

OF aR kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also east iron 
Sweep PoweM, for one to fovr horses. Thresliers and Separa- 
tors to match the above, JOHN MAYHKR ft CO., 
United States Agrievltnra] Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Septl— tC No. 107 Water Street, New- York. 

Trees, Plaats and Shmbs 

HOULD be transplanted Sooth in the fall. Orders supplied from 
' the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. AI<LEN ft CO., 
M. 1, 18Sa~t/. 190 aiMl 101 Water St., New- York. 

Frnit and Ornamental Trees* 

THE subscribers would ber leave to rive notice to dealers and 
others pnrehaaing Pear Trees, that their stock is remarkably 
well grown this season, and will be very stronr and fine for the fall 
•ales, and is as ejtfeiisive n eoUectloo of saleable trees as can be 
foand at any other iiarsery in the eounty. The collectian grown on 
qniaoe stocii ia also very fine. 

The stock of Anile Trees will also be very large this fall, in Ints 
to suit paiehasers. 

Plomn—a mneral assortment of most <»( tlie leading kinds. 

Cherriea, Aprieots^ Psaebes, Ompaviiies, Oooseberiics, Cnrrant^^ 
with other small Fruits, at the lowest market prices. 

Ornamental Trees, l>eing also grown extensively, can be famished 
kf the hnndred at very reasonable rates— European Linden, Moun- 
tmn Aah, Scotch Elms, EacKsh Elms, Horse Chesinnls, with a good 
eollectioa of Roaea, fte. uatnlognes wiH be forwarded to all appli- 
cants. Wn^ON, THORBUR N ft TEI XER, 

Oct. 1— Qt. Nurserymen, No. 492 Broodway, Albany. 

ANDRE XEROYy Norseryman at Angers, France, 

HONORARY and Corremouding member of the prineipal Rorti* 
rulioral Societies of the United States, and of Enrope, beg* 
leave to inform his friends, and all the nurserymen of the U* ion in ge- 
neral, ihat he baamadelarga preparations, and hasnowou iiinid n con- 
siderable stoek of nK the Bnesi Evergreen Seedlings, Roars, Fmit 
and Ornamental Trees, ftc, ftc, moM suitable for the American 
markeis. T^e experience of several years of putting up In rge or- 
devj for ihe Unitod States, eiwbirs him to flatter himself that be has 
now all the neeeapary kaowledge to give foil satisfaction, and to &•• 
snre the delivery in good order, of all the trees, fte., ordered. 

He also hep to inform all nurserymen who have imm already re- 
cired the SanptemeaC for tOSt, to Jils Cattloaare of if^U ihat it can 
beobtoioad tree of any charge, at biaagent^s ofice, M. Ed. Boasnnge, 
13B Pearl-Street, New- York, who will also atiend to forward all or- 
defv sent to him, mtd to pass through the cv-Mom house, oikI to ret>hip 
all goods ordered, without any delay, and wiib the greatest care. 
Addrcas M. ANDRE I.EROY. Angers, France, 

Cara oT M* En. 1kmAm% 198 Deart-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1- 3t. 
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Albany Drain Tile Works* 

Vo 00 JLaneoster 8tr*€P~'W$*t <tf Midiad CoRegt, Mbamf. 

THE svlNcribcr has now on hand, Drainiitg Tile of U»e following 
dcfcriptiona. Prices reduced. 

HoKBS Sros Tilx. 

64 inch Rise, or 44 inch Calibre, tie 00 pr. 1000. 

41 •' *' 3l " 16 00 " 

3} " " s) " WOO »* 

SOX.X Tils. 
41 indi Rise, or U inch CaUbre, •IS 00 pr. 1000. 

5] " *• 0} " nw " 

These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, drainina land from 12 io 20 feet each side (4 
the drain — lieing the clieapest and nuMl durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently la rge<for drains around dwellings, at M nnd 96 pf. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt otieulion. 

Albany, April 1, 1869— tf. JOHN GOTT. 

New fuid Important Insarance* 
northern V. Teric lArt Stock Int. Oo., Plattrtmrgli, H. T. 

INCORPORATED by the I^srislatnre of the State of New- York. 
July. 1S51. Horses, Cattle, and nil kinds of Live Stock in!<area 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dl»> 
rases, ftc CAPITAL, tSO.OOO. « 

GEORGE MOORR^ Plattsborgb, Sec^y. 
I. C. Mix, Foit Ann, Gen. Agent. 

Ortolier 1.3, 1861. 
This company are now orpmized aitd ready to receive applica* 
lions for hisnmnce. It is conSdently believed ibal tlie owners of va- 
Itiable animals will avail themselves of the advantages oflered by this 
mode of nrolection. If fire, life and marine imnrnucea are proper 
and expedient, so is li\'e stock uisurnica : the reasons for iiiaaraiice 
are equally am>lical)le to alL 
For terms please apply to Company-* Agents. 
Platlaborgh, July 1— tf. 
» I. ~ - " ■ ■ . I .. t .. 

For Sale* 

ONE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley, S milca 
from the village of Oxford, contaluuif *M) acre*— river fljii— 
grain land, pe«lin«, woodland, and orcharding. A large and conve- 
nient dwelling hooae, two large hams, with sheds and oot-ho tis es ' 
watered by iw Chenango River—a creek on which there is a saw 
mill, and by never fulling springs. On it are more than 7Q(i rod^ of 
stone wall. Persons wishing to purchase are desired to look at the 
cropa and slock on the farm. Enqnire of JOHN TRACY. Oxford, 
N. Y. Oct. 1, 1832-dt. 

FOR SAI.Ry ^ 

Ki\ EWE8 and a few Bocks from my flock, the wool of which 
D\J lias sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cents a pound, 
and averaged from three and one half to three uiid three-fourth pounds 
per head. 

For further panicnlars, address the SDbscriber at his rcsUeaee, 
Cnunnn Centre, Colnmbin cmnity, N. Y., or BLANCHARn end Bitbt 
of the Wool Depot, Kindeibook. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 

Cansnu Centre, Aug. J, 18S9— tf. 

Yalvable Farm for Sale. 

THE subscriber offers for sale fbar hundred ^nd fifty acres of Iau4, 
being a part of his homestead, and coropriainff two hundred acres 
of as desnrahle land as ttny m Addison coanty— lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of Lake CbamiilaiN, 
and one mile from the Railroad Stat ion. It ia under good cultivation, 
and furnished with commodious bniklini|S. The remainhig OSOaerea 
is wood laud; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 
lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the l)est quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will he vM together or in parcela. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

* ^ ROW»D T. ROBINSON, 

Aag. 1— tf. Ferrishnrgh. Addison co., Yu 
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A Firet Class Dairy Farm for Sale. 

,f Y farm of 320 acres, fonr miles south of the village of Oxford. 
_ ^1 Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Cnual. 950 
acres are mioer high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It lias a lar|te 
two story mansion, five large hams, and sheds and not hoaaea, m 
good repair. The soil Is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adxrptcd for a dairy, or for grazing and gram ; has a &ie orchard 
of choice grafte<l fmit ; and for profit, henlih, and beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed, h ia fally supplied wHh farmiinc tools, and 
about iiAv head of cows and yoang stock, all or any of wliick amy 
be had with tlie farm. Tlie New-York and Eric RaiJro;id fumishea 
ample facilities for forwarding produce lo the New- York market at 
all seasons, aitd the route of the contemplaied Albany eiid Binghamp- 
ton railway, pMSes within a few miles of the farm. Tlie farm can bo 
conveniently divided. Price low— title perfect. Terms most easy. 
' G. VAN DER LYN, 

May 1, ISSO^f. Oxford. N. Y. 
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HAViNa, smee the ^eath of Mr. Downing, 4h« lamented Editoir of « This HoBTiotn/TUBiar/' 
disposed of tbat work, the Publidier of ** Tan Cultivatoe" has detcnninod to oftnry aito eflfeo* & 
design lie has for sotti^ years had in contemplationt of establiskiiig a WsffELT JotnaifAli, in eoonec* 
tionwith '> IHie Cultiv^itor/' to be doToted to the eaan of Agncnltnre and ihs Bxktti Arts g^mnXfy, 
In pursuance of this plan, he has issued a sample pumber of a weekly publioation, the regular ibsoo 
of whiob will be commenced with the new year, to be called the 

A.WEEILY JOURML TOE THE yAJRM, THE GARDEN, AND THE FIEESlDE^ 

The scope of Thk Coijntbt Gsntlbman will embrace : 



I. T«» PABjl~Includinff— 1. The Principles of CultU J 
*vati»n, the Preparation of UtB Soil and tlie most approv. | 

ed metbodi of Culture of all the Oropi grown hi this 
comitry. — 2. Tlje Manufacture, PrCTcrvation, and Appli- 
cation of Manures—3. The Description aiid Illustrative 
Drawings of all Implements and Hacliiaes requisite for 
tbo Farmer's use, — i. The Breeding, Bearing and Man- 
8fieine«t of all the Domestic Animals, with Sngrarings 
of tbcdifferent breads. 

II. The GAftOKV ah© thi Orchard. — 1. Deser^- 
tions will be given of all the Fruim, of the different ra* 
rSeties, suited to the various seetious of the country, to> 
^her with the best modes of Propagation and OuUiv5»- 
tioa. — 2. Selects Lifts and Descriptions of Ftowsas, 
SHaoas and TaaRS^ suitable for large and small places, 
with Directions for their Culture. — 8. Special attention 
will be given to the products of the Kitcheh Gaadzth, 
a department hitherto too mucli neglected^ aa Uiero are | as the condition of crops^&c. 

It will be the aim of the pubUsher to make the paper attractive and elegant in its typography, choiee 
and select in its contents— to make it indiapensabfe to the Fanner, and desirable to eveiy one ifho 
has a rod of ground to cultivate, or a home to beautify— and by demoting its eolttmns to jMPKOTX- 
MJENT IN Agricultue, TO ELEVATION IN Chakaoter, AND Befimement IN Ia8XE, to render 
The Cocntrt Gentleman, the standaid in its sphere. 

Tbbus. — ^It will be printed on good paper, in the best style, and be libocally iUnstrated by Portraits 
of Domeatio Animab, Views of Buildings, Agricultural Implements, &c., &o. Each number will 
contain 12 handsome quaivto pages, from which all advertisem<%nfcs will be excluded, none being infi«rt^ 
ed exoept on the corer, which will be devoted to the interests of our adrertising friends* 

The price of the paper will be 82.00 a year, in advance — if not p^d in advance, 82.50. 

LUTHER TUCKER, 



many plants highly devirablo for the table, which faarv 
.not come into general enltare. 

HI. Tsa FiassiDii.^This deimrtaeni wfl! be of a 
miflcellanepus eharact«ry embracing every variety of iiv- 
stmetive and entertaHting subjects, such as HlsUrtlcal, 
Geographical and Biographioal Notes, Literature, Natu- 
ral Science, Tales, Poetry, See., consisting of oriipaal 
aiiicles and selections of a high order. 

IV . Racoao ov the Tivrs. — Uoder this head will be 
given a concise and systematic abstract of the Ncwa of 
the Waik, embracing briefly erery thing of general In* 
tereai to coantry regents. 

y. pROoocfi MARKEf.— Great efibrta wiU be made 
to render this departntent full and complete, and par* 
tlculariy vahiable to the Farmer and Produce Dealer. 
A carefnl synopsis of the prices of Prodnoe, Wool, Uve 
Stock; &c.,at the leading markets, will begive&,as wett 



THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1853. 

THE PRICE REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 



As the proprfetor wltl uext year Issue " i'HB GeLTi* 
TAToa'* In connection with the weekly Jonmal announc- 
ed above, he will be enabled to reduce its price to Fifty 
Cmts a Ykar, while he will have k in his power togive 
iooreaaed iaierest and value to its pages, from the fact 
that its contents will consist of the choicest articles 
which appear ia the weekly paper during the month. 
There will be. no diange in Us diaracter. Its objed-* 
*' To iMpaova the Sofi, Ain> thb Minn"— will be the 
same as heretofore. The only alteration will bo in the 
price — ^a cimnge whidi will procure for it, lie baa reason 
to believe, a greatly extended olreiilation^and consequent 
lncreaae of nsefidness. Certainly this y^II be the emsct, 
if thiise who liave heretofore so kindly eiteaded to :it 
their aid, slmll aet with thefr a ee nsto m ed energy ia pnK 
enrtng subseriptiMs Icn^-lfigS. 

In calling upon our friends to renew their efforts fnbO' 
half of the next year's Cultivator, we beg to assure them, 
that, while jta pr&ca Is so greatly redncKi, ins iDtend to 

Albany N.Ys Nov,, 1962. 



make it cqnal in value to any. volume that has moedad 
it; and we solicit for it, not only the good wul of its 
fVleods, but their etietgetic efibrts to greatly extend Its 
circuiatlon. The price hereafter, will be as fbllowts 

Single Copy, Fifty Centa-^Eight Copies ^' a n y hr* 
ger number at the same rate, ff!^ -All sabeetfiiffoM' 
mutt oommeaoe with the Jan* Mo., and the paymoattf 
must in all cases accompany the order for the paper. 

Will our AosHTS, to whom we are almadr under so 
many obligations, take hold of the work lit eameatf 
Many have already assured as, that with this rednetkm 
of price, they could more than double their aobaorlptiaaa 
for next year, and we trust that this wtll prove true with 
all our Agents. 

sy^ Every subscriber to onrcaneatvohnne, as wen as 
all Pobthastbiis, and tAl others Interested in the progress 
of AgHciiUural Improvement, are moii resfieotfoUy la- 
Titedto act as agents ft>r Thb CouiTavoa. 

LUiHKB xncKKa. 



TO nmovz thk boil axs thb jcihs. 
ALBANY, DECEMBER, 1852. 
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Our Anangunanto fiw 18B3. 

Tbeie were !n some degree explaiood tn oar last; fet 
« more full development of our plana and parpoaea nmj 
not be Inappropriate at thU time. 

And In the first place, we deiire that it should he dii- 
tinctly underatood, that Thb Coltivator is to be con- 
ttau«d asberctorure, and that, DotwithstandiDg the reduc- 
tion or its price to Fim GENrB, there is to be no deteri- 
oration In tbecfaarMterof the workltseir- Onthecon- 
tmry, we assure onr readen that we shall Rpareno pains 
to render Thi Cdltivatob more valiuble than ever. — 
We are enabled to reduce its pr1ce,incoDScqnciiceor its 
connection with our proposed weekly Journal, And to 
Increase Its value from the (act that Its contents will be 
made op from the best articles wbtcb appear in the raral 
department of tbe weekly sheet during tbe month. In 
this way, we pablished for many yean at Rochester, the 
" Monthly Genesee Farmer," tu conneclion with the 
weekly Genesee Farmer, previous to our connection 
with the Cultivator in 1S40, and the system worked ad- 
mirably — so well Indeed, that its enUre snceen led to 
the adoption of our present arrangement!. Let no one, 
therefore, fear that " The ColtlTator" will lose any of 
ita Interest, on account of Its reduction In price ; but let 
•11 its friends renew thetreflbrts to extend Itscirculstlon, 
with the full assurance that, while, from the amount of 
lending matter It will contain, it will be altogether the 
cheapest of our agricultural Joaroals, it will lose nothing 
of the high character It has so long sustained. 

In establishing Tni Countbt Gihtlehai, we are but 
rulflUing a design we have had for some time in contem- 
plation. That the time has arrived for a weekly Journal 
like tbe one we propose, we have abundant evidence in 
the increased attention now everywhere devoted to rural 
kOkirs — io the demand which has arisen for reliable and 
tested inrormation on all subjects connected with rnral 
improTement — in the formation and success of Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies, and In the rapid in- 
cre«ae of facts Important to the cnllirator of the soil, 
wbich all demand a more fVequent medium of commu- 
nication with tbe public, Iban is afforded by onr monthly 
journals. Bedde this, and growing naturally out of the 
Increaaed interest In agricultural subjects, there has 
Sprung np a taste for rural decoration; and we believe 
th« time has come, when, to that basis of solid improve- 
ment wbich we have so long advocated, tbere should be 
raised a snpentrncture In which beauty should combine 
wltlt ntUity. HetK«, io order t« keep pace wHh tbe 



times, we must enlarge our scope so as to embrace all 
the topics enumerated In tbe prospectus, published last 
month, and which is repnblished on the Ust page of thin 
paper. 

The CouNTai Gbbtliiiaic— and wo have deemed this 
title • most appropriate one for a paper devoted to tbe 
interests and improTeoient oflhe American farmer — will 
therefore embrace In Its scope all those matters which 
particularly Interest tbe cultivator of the farm, the gar- 
den, and the orchard, as well as those relating to rural 
Improvement and decoration generally, while its Fire«de 
Department will be a now and attractive Mature of the 
paper, which will aSbrd both instruction and amuse- 
ment to those who fee! less Interest in the practical ope- 
rations of the farm and garden. 

The Country Gentleman will be beautifiuUy printed, 
handsomely illustrated, and filled with choice matter, 
calculated to instruct, improve, and elevate the charac- 
ter and standing of our rural population; and wo recom- 
mend It to all our farmers who wish a weekly jnuinal 
devoted to the advancement of their iulercsls and 1m- 

Those who desire only a monthly Journal, will And 
Tbe Cdltivatok now, as it ever has been, a safe and 
Invaluable aid In directing their labors to the most profi- 
table results. 

It may not he improper, in tills pUice, to state that the 
publisher has no connection with any breedei's of stock, 
or with any agricultural warehouse, or patent machfties 
or manures — no business connection toswayhim In favor 
of this or that establish me nl, nor any prejudices to in- 
duce him to swerve from what he believes will best pro- 
mote tbe interests of bissnbscribers. iVhlle h!a columns 
are alike open to all, to advertipe their wares, ho wilt he 
careful to recommend nothing whkh be docs not fully 
believe merits the commendation which may be glvnn il. 

Readers, our plans for llie future, arobefbre yon. If 
Ibey meet your approballon, we ask your hearty co-op- 
eralion, to enable us to carry them into successful ef- 
fect. We ask you to aid us by coutlnulng your con- 
tribntlons to onr pages — by making our Journals known 
to your niends — by acting, so far as yon can, aa Agents 
to procure sabaciibcrs to Tna Conarav Gintlehan and 
The CuLTlTAToH. The latter being now reduced to 37} 
cents to clubs, wi; hope to receive much larger lists for 
it than heretofore, aa no brnier, who has any correctes- 
tlmatc of tbe practical value of it* contents, can refuse 
to become a subscriber, if properly solicited. 
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Z2ducation of Animali. 



Thomas Day, the celebrated author of " Sanford and 
KertOD^' having among other eccentricities, adopted the 
notion that kind and familiar treatment of animals was 

■ 

all that was necessary to make them perfect specimens 
of docility, attempted to bring up a favorite colt on this 
principle. It proved a most serious and fatal mistake, 
for by a single kick of the animal, he lost his life. Re- 
straint is in the highest degree essential. But it should 
be the restraint of reason and of uniformity . Vo philoso- 
pher can understand sooner the relation of caiue and 
effect f than a domestic animal, so far as regards its own 
pleasures and pains. We have seen horses, which were 
used for driving a ferry-boat, pass unled from the stable 
to the boat, step on board, walk to the machinery and 
" back " themselves downwards through a narrow door, 
on the wheel, ready for work, entirely unattended, while 
most other horses could scarcely be driven on board. — 
An invariable feeding of oats, immediately following the 
act, sufficiently accounted for this remarkable movement. 
The animal quickly understood the connection between 
his position on the machinery, and his breakfast. A uni- 
form infliction of " pains and penalties," will in particu- 
lar cases accomplish as much as an appeal to the appe- 
tite, if under certain conditions, which we shall soon 
explain. We have never failed, except in a single in- 
stance, to reduce the most terrific kickers among cows, 
to permanent quietness and submission, in less than three 
days, by always following with a tingle stroke of the whip, 
every attempted blow ofthe hoof. But it was quite essen- 
tial that the conditions, just alluded to, should be strictly 
observed, namely: 1. That perfect calmness should 
be preserved, for how can one govern another, when he 
cannot govern himself. 2. That every warlike attempt j 
whether it result in upsetting the milk-pail, or only in 
an abortive stroke against the air, should be punished 
precisely alike, for the animal has nothing to do with 
retults; it is the bad dUpotition we wish to subdue. — 
8. A tingle blow only should be given for each offence, 
for in this case, the dread is greater than the pain— but 
if repeated, the terror instantly ceases, and a feeling of 
fury and resentment usurps its place. It is surprising 
how quickly the connection between the kick and the 
invariable stroke is impressed upon the animal's per- 
ceptions, by this course. We know a person who tried 
this treatment on a cow so untractable as to be milked 
with difficulty even when tied with a strong rope, and 
after the third milking she was ever after as quiet as a 
kitten in a cradle. A single stroke on the thigh for each 
kick, and a single cut across the nose, for each attempt 
to run, was the whole remedy. 

>Ve have just stat«d that this remedy never failed ex- 
cept in a single instance. In this case the animal pos- 
sessed an extraordlnar}' degree of natural shrewdness, 
and perceived at once the firmness and self-possession 
about to be encountered, and consequently suspended 
her bad tricks until others resumed the charge of her. 

Needless severity , may we not say cruelty, spoils the dis- 
position of more animals than all other causes put together. 
In nil the successful cases we have stated, a familiar, kind, 
and soothing manner was constantly practiced, and se- 



verity only on the actual commission of a bad deed . The 
most successful trainer of oxen we ever knew, pursued 
towards the young animals, an invariable course of kind 
treatment, always insisting however on having ultimately 
his own way. In the first place, having obtained several 
yoke of steers for the commencement of his operations, 
and enclosing them in a sufficient yard, his first object 
was to make them familiar with his presence. For this 
purpose he continued for some hours to pass constantly 
among them, touching with his hand as occasion offered, 
but never frightening. By degrees, they would allow 
him to handle them freely. The ox-bow was next ap- 
plied to their necks, and by gently pressing or pulling, 
they would soon give up. and follow where be insisted 
they should go. In this way everything desired was 
accomplished — and not only so, but in the best manner 
possible, for it was a common remark that these oxen 
were more thoroughly trained than any others in the 
country. A slight motion of the whip, or a low word 
of command, was only required to induce instant obedi- 
ence — no " terrors of the lash," no vociferous screams, 
so commonly conudered necessary in driving oxen, were 
ever needed. 

There can be no question that nearly or quite all un- 
managable and fractions animals, are made so chiefly 
through bad treatment — ^the only way to cure them we 
have already pointed out. We shall mention a few in- 
stances of this bad treatment — ^because it is often as use- 
fnl to show how a thing should not he done, as to give 
the best rules.. Domestic animals and children are often 
mismanaged in precisely the same way. Tbus, a child is 
sometimes severely punished for a misfortune, and slightly 
reproved for a crime ; carelessness, resulting in the frac- 
ture of a costly looking-glass, is visited with a heavy 
penalty ; but if, by mere luckj the glass is not broken, 
the thing is very quietly passed over, even though the 
intention may be far worse. In the same way we hare 
seen the accidental upsetting of " a swimming pail of 
milk," followed with a torrent of blows upon the poor 
animal's back, while the most spiteful kick, '' with malice 
prepense," but hitting nobody, escaijed the vengeance of 
the law. Milkmaids and milkmen, sometimes endure 
for a while, and with a great deal of patience, the trou- 
blesome tricks of badly educated animals, without even 
an expression intelligible to them, disapproving of £lieir 
misdeeds; but when patience departs, vengeance arriwes, 
and a thorough storm pours down its terrors. This is 
the way to ruin any beast. We once knew a very cleAtr 
farmer, (using the acl^ective in its American sense,) wh«b 
committed the milking ofthe cows to his two boys, who, 
sometimes teasing the animals, found them rather in- 
tractable. To punish them for " running away," they 
were driven into the yard again, and thore received a 
due infliction from whips, clubs, and stones. The ani- 
mals, looking into cause and effect, discoved that if they 
kept their distance they escaped torture, and hence in a 
little while it became impossible to approach them, which 
the good natnred farmer accounted for by expressing the 
opinion that " they really had the Old Harry in them?" 

We have written the more freely on this subject, be- 
cause it is obviously a matter of very great importance, 
so far as the comfort and satisfaction of fanning are con- 
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eenied; as well m the moral inflaenoes of shalmlDg what- 
ever chafes the temper^ or strengthens vindictive pas- 
■ions. There are fifteen million cattle in our country, 
and it beooms an interesting question whether the cbil* 
dren of formers, who are to spend a large share of their 
lives among them, are taught to regard them all as like 
wild beasts, the objects of feu, dread, or vengeance ^ or 
to look upon '< the sight of animals enjoying life,'' under 
humane treatment, as an important source of rural gra- 
tification, to say nothing of the feelings of humanity to- 
wards human beings, which must inevitably be cherished 
and increased by the cultivation of humanity towards 
the brute creation. 



»•> 

Thiaoty and Ptaotioa of Fannliig. 

Very much is written and said on the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture at the present day. When this comes 
from a reliable source it is often timely and judicious; 
but on the other hand too much comes iVom visionary 
theorists, who write to display the graces of style and 
establish a reputation. It may not be difficult to secure 
a literary reputation among the well-read residents of 
oar large towns an4 cities, but fkrmers do not Judge by 
the same standard. 

A short time since I listened to an agricultural ad- 
dress, at a plowing match, on whfeh occasion the orator 
went on to say how eaoy a matter it was to master this 
flcientiflc farming. For instance, it was Just as easy to 
raise nine hundred bushels of carrots on an acre, as one 
hundred ; the only diff*erenoe being in the use of special 
manures, and a little extra cultivation. Again, if the 
soil was thoroughly plowed and sub-soiled, no crop 
wonld ever sufiier from drouth . Farther, he stated , that 
tAx weeks study in the winter, would give any farmer 
knowledge enough of chemistry to analyse his own soil. 
Then, in growing the peach, all that is necessary to have 
the trees live as long as they used to forty or fifty years 
ago, is that they should be pruned close to the ground, 
when first set out, and then shortened in once in two or 
three years. There was nothing said about the difi^erent 
diseases which afi^ect the peach — ^the yellows, blight, and 
curled leaf. More peach trees have, probably, been de- 
stroyed by the yellows, than all other diseases, and so 
for as my knowledge extends, no certain remedy has been 
found for its fatarattacks. Ko cultivation will prevent 
it^ nothing but the extermination, root and branch, of 
the diseased trees, will check its spread in the orchard. 
Careful cultivation, pruning in some way, will undoubt- 
edly make the trees more healthy, and lengthen the pe- 
riod of their life. 

Aa to learning enough of chemistry in six weeks to an- 
alyse a soil, I know it cannot be done, and have the best 
fltathority for saying so. It is only by practical chemists, 
who are deeply learned in the science, and have facilities 
for analyshag soils, that anything can be successfully done. 

Special manures, such as guano, poudrette, bone-dust, 
Stc., are good in their place, and should be used by 
Ikrmers more than they are. But after all, the principal 
resource of the farmer lies in his barn-yard, and whoever 
allows his stable manure to run to waste, calculating to 
depend on special manures, makes a great mistake. 



Their cost is so great that no farmer can depend on them 
for his principal manure, unless he lives near a large 
market city, where land is dear, and produce propor- 
tionably high. 

The orator also stated that there was no necessity of 
having a grain crop lodge, if it was only properly culti- 
vated. That is, if plenty of lime and silicates were added 
to the soil, instead of barn-yard manure, the grain would 
always stand upright. Now, to say the least, this is 
true only in a limited degree. Everybody knows that a 
tall, heavy crop of grain, is more liable to lodge than a 
short, light one. The reason for this may be partially 
the absence of silicates, but more particularly the law of 
gravitation. Spring grains, which grow rapidly, are 
more liable to lodge than winter crops, such as rye and 
wheat, which grow more slowly and derive more silica 
to support the stalk. 

It has always been my purpose, in writing, to tell plain, 
practical truth, and not to indulge in any puffing or gas- 
blowing, which is a species of dishonesty. It has become 
quite fashionable of late for men to talk of scientific ag- 
riculture, as though it were the most simple, easy thing 
in the world. The agricultural literature of the day, 
has increased tenfold in the past few years, and this speaks 
well for the progress of farming in the future. But after 
all, it is the every. day working farmer, who sustains the 
business, and with their improvement, as a whole, will 
agriculture advance. Some ** agricultural talkers" seem 
to think that it' is only five or six years since farming has 
been practiced scientifically. Now, this a mistake. 
There were those, fifty years ago, who studied as severe 
ly, and labored as successfully, as any farmer of the pre- 
sent day. Their number was less it Is true, but they 
were in advance of the age in which they lived . Not long 
since, an editorial appeared in the New- York Tribune, 
on New Farming. After recounting what science has 
done for manu&ctures and the mechanic arts, the editor 
says: " But farming lingers in the back ground. The 
plow that cuts the soil of an American prairie, though 
greatly Inproved, is substantially the same instrument as 
that sung by the poet of Syracuse or Mantua," &c. 

The plow, without doubt, is one of the most ancient of 
agricultural implements, as well as the most useful. In 
the days of Pliny, the philosopher, it is said the plow 
was simply a crooked stick, pointed, and the team that 
drew it was '* a woman and an ass" yoked together. The 
Tribune then goes on to compare agricultural im- 
provements with recent inventions, such as the telegraph, 
spinning-jennies, &c., leaving farming, of course, i^ long 
way in the rear. If the Tribune thinks that the majority 
of farm labor is to be done by machinery, we think he is 
in error. We do not attempt to set bounds to what hu- 
man invention may accomplish for the farmer, but who- 
ever imagines that machines will supercede back-bone 
labor, is romancing on a subject which will not be likely 
to gain much ftom bis efforts. As a case, illustrating 
this new fkrming, the editor mentions the improvements 
made on the farm of Mr. Mxkcbi, of England. One of 
the principal features in his management, is the use of a 
large tank into which all refVise matter and liquids are 
collected. The contents of this are carried by large Iron 
pipes to every part of his farm, and thrown by a steam 
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eogfne to My destred place. Every machine that can 
save labor is employed, and special manures are used 
without stint. 

This experiment proves what one scientific man with 
an immense fortune at his disposal can do. But does the 
Trilmne suppose that this is to be the standard for all 
English or American farmers in futnre t It is very well 
for Mr. MxECHi to say that, with all his ontlay, his farm 
pays him fiiir interest in the increase of crops and im- 
provement of the soil, bnt all farmers have not the means 
to carry on business on such a scale, the prudence to 
manage it, or such market as to Justify a like expendi- 
ture. TTe doubt whether a half-dozen farmers in Eng- 
land will repeat the experiments Mr. Meechi has made. 
The impracticability of carrying theories into execution 
has blasted many a plausible scheme. 

The Tribune speaks as if it supposed that the applica- 
tion of machinery to agriculture was a new thing. Im- 
plements and machines have been steadily improving for 
the last thirty years, and more has been done in the last 
ten years than in the previous half century. We do 
not, however, consider it of so much importance that 
steam engines be introduced, as that farmers themselves 
knprove. We are now probably a quarter of a century 
in advance of England in the use of improved farm im- 
plements and labor-saving machines, while England may 
be as much in advance of us in the tl\orough culture of 
the soil in some of her best districts. Not one &rmer in 
ten avails himself of all the improvements in his reach 
for the cultivation of his soil. And so it is with our 
mechanics. A majority of them are mere ''hewers of 
wood and drawers of water," while a few keep up or are 
in advacce of the age, and give tone and character to 
their employment. 

Harvesting machines, revolving horse rakes, and im- 
proved plows, arc great aids in farm labor, and their use 
has brought about a marked change in the last ten years. 
Harvesters will be confined mostly to the grain-growing 
regions of the south and west, while in New-England the 
grain cradle will be chiefiy used. The sickle is still used 
extensively in Great Britain, and we doubt whether a 
Yankee grain cradle was known in England until exhibited 
there at the World's Fair. 

Improvement is the watch-word of the times, and if 
we do not answer readily to its call, we must be left be- 
hind. L. DuRANU. Derby J Ct.y Oct, 14, 1852. 

*•< 



Poverty and Procrastination. 



Cold weather is coming in good earnest. Sheep huddle 
together in some comer ^ cattle seek protection fVom 
the wind by standing close to the side of the bam; poul- 
try are standing on one leg under the shelter of some 
equally defenceless cart; pigs gather about the kitchen 
door in sullen silence. I am too poor to provide conve- 
niences for my stock, exclaims the sluggish farmer, they 
must wait another year. 

It is a chilling autumn night. The hollow wind sighs 
mournfully as it sweeps the bare branches of the trees, 
and pierces with a shrill whistle the crevices of the 
sluggard's house, making him draw nearer to the half 
smotherecl fire, which flickers on the hearth. I am too 



poor to repair my house and prepare dry wood, sighs the 
shivering man; Iwill try to do It another year. 

The wood-abed has yielded up its last stidE of decayed 
fhel, and the yard has been gleaned of its last basket of 
chips, belonging properly to the manure heap. The far- 
mer has yoked bis unwilling cattle, and is about to repair 
to his wood-lot for a load of dry limbs and fallen trees, 
but meets with jin unexpected hindrance to his benevo. 
lent intentions. The sled which experienced much hard 
usage the preceding season, and has been watered by all 
the summer's rain and chilled by the autnmn frosts 
snaps its tongue with the first pull of the cattle — " Haqg 
my luck," ejaculates the ill-starred man. '< Was ever 
one so unfortunate/' echoes the wife as she thinks of the 
smouldering fire and the half-oooked dinner that is to 
be. The vexed sufferer solaces himself, however, with' 
the idea that poverty is the basis of his misfortunes, and 
that when he shall have grown rich in spite of such 
ruinous losses, he shall put everything to rights. 

Thanksgiring, with its good cheer, has passed, and the 
district school is to commence on Monday. The chil- 
dren have been living in the prospective for some days, 
and not a few plans for ftin, or perhaps improvement, 
have been matured. The farmer's son, a thoughtful, 
bright-eyed boy, who has driven the cows to pasture the 
live-long summer, presided over the luncheon and the 
jug of drink, picked up the potatoes, and been the 
man of all work, asks of his fkther a favor, which he 
thinks is richly deserved— two new books for the winter's 
school. He tells his fkther how the other boys of his 
class are to have them, how he shall fall behind them 
wtithont this assistance— how he will study, and work 
harder^ next summer if he can have them, and that 
they will cost only one dollar. But his imploring looks 
and earnest language avail nothing with the father. He 
says not an encouraging word, but simply mutters— "I 
did'nt have books — ^I am too poor to buy them ; you 
must wait another year.** 

An agent for an Agricultural Journal, seeing the for- 
lorn appearance of the premises, and thinking ignorance 
must have caused such bad management, presents bis 
paper, asking for his name and four shillings. *'0l it's 
no use," exclaims the farmer — " I don't believe in book 
fkrming; I am too poor, you must wait another year." 

So year after year the poverty-stricken and procrasti- 
nating farmer drags on, lamenting the fortune which his 
own negligence renders inevitable, making his family 
equally miserable with himself, by denying them the 
means of improvement — too ignorant and too poor to grow 
wiser or richer. Almost as easily may the leopard change 
its spots or the ethiopian his skin, as a man be induced 
to change his course of life, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that this unfortunate man will to his dying day, 
consider himself the victim of untoward circurostancen, 
the son of misfortune, and the sport of destiny, instead 
of seeking in his own improvidence the cause of his bad 
luck. 



-»♦•- 



Goon A urn Bau Farvs.— A ten acre field, eosting 
fifty dollars per acre, and ditched., manured and improv- 
ed, at fifty dollars more, so as to give double crops, is 
much more valnable and profitable than twenty acres 
unimproved, costing the same money. 
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FMnale Bdacation and Inflnenoe. 



The language of this extract, from Thos. B. Aai>EN's 
Address before the Patnam Co. Ag. Society, is not more 
beautiful than its sentiment is true. The character of 
those who are to be the farmers of the next generation, 
the principles which are to guide them, the homes which 
they are to have, will, in no inconsiderable degree, de- 
pend upon the mothers, who give the first impress to 
the susceptible nature of the child. We are glad to no- 
tice this happy allusion, and wish that this truth were 
more frequently presented on similar occasions. The 
mother is the very life of home, and as are the homes 
of a people so are their lives. If purity reign here — ^if 
high thoughts and right motives be taught here, the 
great question of life is settled, before the child leaves the 
paternal roof: 

Home associations and home influence are to be im- 
planted and brought to maturity, by her who reigns in 
every doidestic circle, and who alone possesses the key 
to our moral nature. The mother, who, from earliest 
infancy, has watched the slow development of latent 
energies, alone can ward off the worldly influence of 
flchool training, and fit her son to go forth into the world, 
prepared to meet, combat, and conquer the evils and 
temptations that skirt the paths of undeviating truth and 
moral principle. Man has not the same opportunity, 
nor has he the peculiar capacity for studying the char- 
acter of children. When men are prepared for any 
particular profession, their education, beyond a certain 
point, is carried forward with a view to the particular 
requirements of that profession. Should not the mother 
whose field of action is, beyond a doubt, a fie|)arate and 
peculiar sphere, be invested with similar advantages? — 
And how is this end to be brought about — ^how is this high 
inoral character and harmonizing influence to be implant- 
ed f lanswer, educate your daughters; throw witln'n the 
domestic circle those excellencies of character which 
yon take particular pains to admire when abroad. Let 
benevolence, simplicity of character, truthfulness and 
charity towards your neighbor, be a constant theme of ad* 
miration and remark, and not only in the family circle, 
i»ut in those gatherings of relatives and friends so con- 
stantly recurring in every community. Cultivate a love 
for music, and that grandeur and loveliness of nature 
which your own hills and valleys constantly present in 
the never ending panorama of the seasons. Point to the 
industry of the ant, the prudence of the bee, the con- 
tentment of the poor who trust in God. Early nurse a 
taste for flowers, for through every season they stalk in 
beauty through your woods and meadows, inviting vou 
to a communion that brings vrith it no bitter thoughts. 
£very child will remember the little spot of ground set 
apart within the cottage door-yard, to beguile its hours 
of play, and years cannot erase from his memory the halo 
thas cast around his home. When I invite you to the 
field of flowers, understand me not to mean the favorites 
of other climes, (though I would not exclude them,) but 
ihe gems of nature which are to be found in your own for- 
ests and lowlands— something that is within tlie reach of 
all, and equalling-, if not surpassing, in beauty, the natives 
of warmer climes. The rhododendron, the kalmia or 
lanrel, the azalia, the orchis, the alder leaved clethera, 
the lobelia cardinalis or cardinal flower, together with 
its varieties, and the gentiana crinata or rringed gentian, 
are among those most conspicuous ; the modest hepatica 
or liverwort, anemone or wind flower, and dog-tooth 
violet^ are the first to greet us in the spring, like a mes- 
senger of peace, bearing assurance of Winter's relenting 
grasp. For such I would invite you to labor: for the 
trouble of removing the soil vnW teach the useful lesson, 
that the food must be adapted to the plant; at the same 
time, it in«^pire8 that contentment of feeling which our 
happiness places beyond price. She who, by such an 
education, is made a truly valuable wife, best fitted to 
discharge the duties of a mother's high oflRce, is also pre- 



pared to meet those strokes of adversity which are the 
common lot, and still with cheerfulness walk on, guided 
by that principle "which maketh all things right." 

«•> 

Analysis of the Oucnmber— Cucumts sativtis. 

Two varieties only were examined, the Early Long 
Prickly and the White Spine, They were in a fit con- 
dition for table use. Length of the fruit of the Early 
Long Prickly 6^ inches, diameter 1$ inches. Length of 
the fruit of the White Spine 5 inches, diameter H inches 

Percentage ^ Water, Dry MaPer and Atk. 

Lou; Prickly White Spine 

fruit. fruit. 

Pereentnge of water 96 964 86.005 

" drymimer, 3.696 3.395 

" osh, 9G2 .353 

** Mh in dry matter, 9.965 11.859 

In the fruit of this plant we see a remarkable instance 

of the extent to which water may exist in a plant. But 

about S^lbs. of dry matter is contained in 100 lbs. of tlM 

fresh fruit. One ton would contain but about 70 lbs. of 

dry matter. Hence one ton of fresh cucumber fmit 

contains less dry matter than 1} bujthels of wheat. One 

ton of fruit, of the Long Prickly, contains, of inorganic 

matter, 7.24 lbs. One ton of the White Spine, 7.44.— 

27,624 lbs. of the fresh fruit of the Long Prickly variety, 

and 26,178 lbs. of the fruit of the White Spine variety, 

give each 100 lbs. of inorganic matter. These 100 lbs. ot 

inorganic matter are severally constituted as follows: 

100 lbs. n«h of 100 lb*, nsli <y 
lioug Prick ley. • White Spiue. 

CarlKinie acid 13.25 V^.'» 

.•^ilicic Mcid, 0.70 0.80 

Phojsphoric Hold IS 90 17.26 

Phospliateofiroii, 3.10 2.74 

Lime, 4.30 4.40 

Magnesia, 0.*iO 0.34 

PotJish, 23.20 23.50 

Soda 33.75 33.86 

Chlorine, 1.10 1.46 

Sulphuric iioid, 0.90 1.40 

Orotic inutler, trace. trace. 

99.40 96.42 

The inorganic matter, as is seen, is composed mostly 
of phosphoric acid, potash and soda. This would indi- 
cate that ashes, bones, and common salt, would be an 
excellent inorganic manure for them. 

Proximate Orgrmie Analysis. 

100 Iba. I^ePrickly. 100 lb«. White Spine. 

Fresh frail. Dry fruit. Fresb fruit Dry fruit. 

Alliumen, 35C 7.778 .347 7.6D9 

Casein, 040 0.S79 .0G2 1.3S7 

Dextrine 354 7.736 .384 S.SM 

Sugar and extract S.SaO 67.756 3.096 0.066 

Starch 002 0.044 .003 66.6M 

Chlorophyl 006 0.132 .005 0.108 

Fat, wax and reifiii, 031 0.6S2 .029 0.689 

Fiber, 961 21.000 .826 17.994 

Dry matter, 4.576 100.000 4.973 100.000 

Water 95.354 99.921 

In the proximate organic analyses I obtained less water 
than I did when the percentage of water, dry matter and 
ash were determined. This resulted from the fact that 
portions used for the proximate analyses lost some of 
their water by evaporation before the analyses were com- 
menced. 

Besides the above bodies, the cucumber contains a 
small quantity of malic acid, and a still smaller quantity 
of citric. One ton of the fresh fruit of the Long Prickly 
variety contains of sugar 56.52 lbs., of albumen and ca- 
sein 7.81bs., of dextrine and starch7.12 lbs. One ton of 
the fresh ft-uit of the White Spine contains of albumea 
and casein 8.18 lbs., of dextrine and starch 5.84 Qm., o/ 
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sugar 60.72 lbs. By far the greater part of the dry mat- 
ter of the cucumber is sugar. 

Ultimate Organic Analysis. 

Long Prickly. White Spiue. 

Nilroeeii, 1.238 1.301 

Oxygen, 41.806 41.932 

CariK>ii, 40.984 40.467 

Hydrogen, 6.879 6.723 

Inorganic matter, 9.955 11.258 

The iodigestibility of the cucumber is almost prover- 
bial. In fact it has scarcely a parallel example in all the 
cultivated edible plants. In studying its composition, 
we can scarcely refrain from making the inquiry : What 
does this much esteemed fruit contain, to unUt it so 
much for easy digestion? 

One would naturally suppose, from tlie tendency it 
has to pass through the digestive organs without being ma- 
terially acted upon by the digestive process, like most oth- 
er food, that it is copstituted of bodies, which are either 
deleterious to the system, or are not essential to its com- 
position. If we refer to the analysis, however, we And 
that the bodies which compose it, are found in nntri* 
tious healthy food, and are all quite harmless; in fact, 
the most of them go to build up and support the several 
tissues of the human body, and are necessary to their 
healthy nutrition and growth. We, hence, must con- 
clude that the indigestibility of this fruit, cannot depend 
upon the kini} of matter of which it is composed. 

Suppose now we examine the relative proportions in 
which the several bodies unite to form this fruit, to see 
if there can be anything in this direction which will 
throw light upon the matter. We find, in the forego- 
ing analysis, all the bodies in very small proportion, with 
the single except ion of water. The per ceiitage of this 
in the fresh fruit, is equal to about 06 per cent. May 
we not infer that this very large per centage of water has 
something todo in retarding digestion? It is well known 
that all of those fruits which contain a very large pro- 
portion of water, such as the watermelon, green apple, 
cherry, currants, &c., are very apt, when taken in quan- 
tities, and without admixture with other food, to pro- 
duce like unpleasant symptoms, and pass through the 
stonrjch and intestines without being scarcely acted upon 
at all by the powerful solvents of these organs. Water, 
however, does not seem to be the only body in food, 
which when in great excess, may appear to retard diges- 
tion. Other substances, as casein, albumen, fat, sugar, 
&c., when in large proportion, appear to produce like 
results. For instance, cheese — which is composed princi- 
pally of casein, but contains aUo in small quantity, quite 
all theconstituentsof the animal body — when eaten alone, 
and in quantities, produces symptoms somewhat similar 
to those produced by the cucumber, and is voided in a 
similar undigested state. The same may be said of food 
composed principally of either albumen . fat, sugar, 8cc. 

May we then not infer from the above, and numerous 
other examples, which readily will suggest themselves 
to every one who observes, that food suited to easy di- 
gestion must contain, not only the ingredients of which 
the tissues are composed, but these ingredients must 
bear some simple relative proportion to each other. — 
That is, they should be in such proportion as is best suited 
to furnish nourishment to the sy.stem with the least pos- 
sible loss of undigested material. J. H. Salisbvrt, 
M. D. Mbany, Dec. 16, 1852. 



Agricnlture of Sullivan Ooonty. 

Eds. Cultivator — Knowing that yon have a Isrge 
number of subscribers in our county, and believing that 
we are scarcely kno\vn as agriculturists, I have thought 
that some account of its resources and capability of pro* 
duction would be interesting to a portion of your readers. 

In order to a proper understanding of these, a short 
description of the geography of the county will be ne- 
cessary . Previous to the digging of the Erie canal, there 
was considerable emigration to the county, notwithstand- 
ing the almost insurmountable barrier to entrance, which 
the Shawangunk Mountains — the alps of New-York— 
stretching from the north to the south the whole length 
of the eastern Iwundary, formed, and also a belt of bar- 
ren land from four to six miles in width, mnning par- 
allel with the mountains and valley. Most of the land 
on the east side of the mountains has been in a good stale 
of cultivation for many years, as well as the valley on 
the west side. Farming in these sections is on a good 
basis, and has been the chief business for a long time.— 
The Delaware and Hudson canal extends through this 
valley. A large portion of the northern and central parti 
of the county lies in ridges and valleys, and was former- 
ly covered with dense forests of beech, maple, hemlock, 
bass-wood and birch. 

Previous to the construction of the Erie canal, con- 
siderable of these lands were sold for farming purposes, 
and in many instances at high prices, but after that chan- 
nel was opened, emigration was diverted to the west 
and continued in that direction for many years. Fam- 
ing was much neglected, and ni est farmers made luB* 
bering a business, much to the injury of their (arms.— 
The roads were extremely bad ; the principal ones lead- 
ing into the county from the east, crossing at right angles 
all the high mountain ridges. The Delaware and Hud- 
son canal, which was finished, if I mistake not, in 1825, 
gave a new impetus to agriculture, making a better borne 
market for the produce. It also had the effect to make 
goods cheaper than when dealers were obliged to cart 
them some forty miles fh>m Newburgh. 

About the year 1812, a few capitalists from Green co., 
came and erected large tanneries, which furnished a 
nearer and better home market for produce. As a con* 
sequence, a portion of our farmers gave more attention 
to their business; while a large number commenced 
peeling bark and lumbering. 

The business of lumbering now began in good earnest. 
Most of it from this section found its market in the city 
of New- York, through the canal. The lumbering and 
manufactories helped to build the flourishing villages 
along the canal, nnd these villages not having a farming 
country around them were principally manufacturing 
ones, which tended to benefit the home market. Tan- 
ning proved profitable, and many enterprising capitalists 
were led to engage in it, which had a tendency to in- 
crease the lumbering, as the lumber was lighter and 
easier to handle after being stripped of the bark. This 
increase of business necessarily brought in a great num- 
ber of mechanics and workingmen, fanners included. — 
The tanning business was at first confined to the northern 
and central sections of the county, but gradually was 
I extended over the entire county. Since the building 
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of the Erie railroad, which extends along the sonth- 
westera part of the county , that section is now being 
settled nipidly, and the land cleared up ; but the county 
is yet so new that little is known of its capacity . The tan- 
ners nse the bark, and the lumbermen prepare the tim- 
ber and send it down the Delaware river in rafts to Phila- 
delphia, or on the Erie railroad to New- York. Of late 
years the timber is becoming scarce, and farmers have 
turned their attention successfully to agriculture. The 
land proves equal, if not superior, to any in the State 
for dairying purposes, as well as for raising stock. It 
is peculiarly adapted to the raising of sheep. The butter 
produced here ranks equal to any in market. The 
county is not a wheat growing district, but nearly all 
other grains are grown in perfection. The potato flou- 
rishes remarkably well; whether owing to the peculiar 
composition of the soil, I will not now' pretend to 
say, 

I will, however, call attention to one fact in connec- 
tion with the crop. I find by referring to the late cen- 
sus, that the potato crop has increased in this county, 
from 1846 to 1850, 48,194 bushels, while the same crop 
in the State has decreased 7,266,056 bushels. Also, 
that in 1845, we had 68,525 acres of cleared land, and 
in 1850, 94,425 acres; an increase in five years of 25,000 
acres. Also the following increase of grain and other 
products; rye, 27.976 bush.; corn, 82,167 bush.; buck- 
wheat, 26,487 bush.; butter, 60,588 lbs. ; cheese, 60,670 
lbs. The population in 1846, was 18,727, in 1860. 25,- 
090; an increase of 6,868. la 1850, the county pro- 
duced 10,225 pounds of honey and bees- wax. From 
these items may be gathered something of the capacity 
of the county, for productions, and its present rate of 
increase. 

The fadlities of getting to market^ are recently much 
improved by the construction of several plank roads, 
which bring us within a day's journey of the city of New- 
Tork. The Shawangunk mountains are now crossed 
with ease, and the county, with all its natural disadvan- 
tages, ranks high in internal improvements. Those who 
formerly crossed the high hills, would be suri>rised to 
find us now accessible by roads running along our val- 
leys and streams. 

Most kinds of ft-uit do well in the northern and central 
portions of the county. Apples and plums wonld equal 
any of those grown in the river counties, if equal care 
waa bestowed on their cultivation. 

There are thriving villages springing up all over the 
coanty, with beautiful churches, where the different 
evangelical denominations weekly meet to give praise and 
thanksgiving to the most High. There are two in.stitn- 
tlons oi learning of high order; one at Monticello, the 
other at Liberty. The district school honses are mostly 
new, of large dimensions, beautiful in construction, and 
convenient. The schools are generally of a superior char- 
acter. The climate is remarkably healthy ; there is no 
county where the per centage of deaths is lower than 
in this. Land is at present from 26 to 80 per cent cheaper 
than in most counties, possessing the same fertility, and 
equal facilities for marketing produce. Good improved 
farms may be bought at pricee ranging fVom $20 to $40 
per acre, according to improvement and location. 



The county often great inducements to agriculturists 
at the present time. Our home market is better than 
that of New- York, and our premium crops prove that 
the soil is not inferior to that of other sections of the 
State. There is now going on an agricultural and geo- 
logical survey of the county, which will probably be 
completed during the coming winter. This will show 
our agricultnral and other resources, and give analyses 
of the soil, so that farmers may know with more cer- 
tainty, what manures to apply to their soil, and how to 
save labor in the use of those already abundant on their 
farms. There is to be a history written of the county, 
and a map published locating all the roads, villages, 
lakes, ponds, rivers, and each man's farm. Tours tauly, 
LoTAK Smith. Liberty, Sullivan co., Nov, 1862. 

— — »♦« 

Ooadition and Bescnroea of Canada West. 



The Cultivator, since its first establishment, has re- 
ceived a liberal patronage from all the British American 
Colonies, and the Upper Canadians, especially, have been 
liberal supporters of the agricultural press. But com- 
paratively little is known of the agriculture of our Bri- 
tish neighbors, as but fbw American travellers of distinc- 
tion sojourn north of the lakes; and therefore, beyond a 
mere commercial intercourse, little is known of the poli- 
tical and social institutions, and the literatul-e, tastes, and 
habits of some two millions of people, who inhabit our 
northern frontier. We have taken some pains to become 
acquainted with the actual condition of the agriculture 
of Canada West, hoping that some new and important 
features might be brought under notice, which would 
contribute to the further development and improvement 
of American agricnlture, and at the same time be a 
source of edification and profit to the readers of our pa- 
per. The fkcts thus elicited, will be laid before the pub- 
lic, in a series of short articles., which w!l1 embrace all 
the practical details that would be thought interesting 
and valuable to those interested in the acquisition of 
sound agricultural knowledge. 

The differences that exist between American and Ca- 
nadian agriculture, is greater than po.<tsibly could have 
been sup|)osed. Contrary to expectation, much of the 
prevailing practice, if incorporated upon American ag- 
riculture, would be an improvement, and on the other 
hand our Canadian neighbors could find much in our ag- 
riculture that would impart an additional lustre to theirs. 
What these differences are, in the main, will be critically 
examined, so that the most striking improvements prac- 
ticed by our neighbors may be engrafted upon the agri- 
culture of this country, s ) far as applicable to our pecu- 
liar requirements. The early inhabitants of Canada were 
those who attached themselves to the British standard 
during the struggle for American Independence. One 
of the earliest governors of L^pper Canada, in the early 
part of the present century, issued a proclamation, and 
caused it to be largely circulated among the northern, 
eastern and middle States, in which the climate and soil 
for agriculture was highly extolled, at the same time of- 
fering fVee grants of land to any of the American citizens 
who would prefer being under monarchial institutions 
to republican. A Tcry large emigration of Quakerst 
DunkardS; and other religious denominations, who 
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ironld take no part in the stru^le for American 
Aberty. availed tbemselTOS of thiii offer, and theie, with 
ihe other class mentioned, formed the pioneer settlers of 
Canada West. Pretty soon after the war of 1812, an 
emigration fh>m the British Islands commenced, and 
gradually extended till the year 1830, from which time 
np to the present, the aTerage increase from that source, 
has been some 80,000 annually, eonsbting of English, 
Irish and Scotch, in nearly equal numbers. This im- 
mense influx of foreign population has stamped upon 
Canadian agriculture not a few indelible features, which, 
to an inquiring mind, must form a theme of no smvll in* 
terest, as it Is presumable that a system of agricalture 
successfully practiced north of the lakes would be equal- 
ly applicable to the soil, climate and circumstances of 
the people living nearly in the same latitude south of 
those lakes. The differences, then, that seem to exist 
between the western Canadians and the American farm- 
ers, may be clearly traced to this one fact, that the En- 
glish and Scotch farmers, in establishing their new homes 
in the colony, brought with .them their early prejudices 
and habits, and so soon as they became in the ascenden- 
cy, all other systems merged into the British practice; 
while on the other hand, the peculiar features of our ag- 
ricuUure have been proof against much foreign innova- 
tion, and the Europeans of all ranks have readily adopt- 
ed it, as fast as they established themselves in their new 
homes. 

The first thing that would attract the attention of the 
American farmer, in travelling through the Canadas, is 
the strange, cumbrous, and seemingly unique aprx^arance 
of the plows, which consist of as great a varie-fy of pat- 
terns, as do the plows of our country. These plows em- 
brace all of the most improved English and Scotch pat- 
terns, with an almost endless number of mongrels, built 
to gratify the tastes and whims of the mixed race of peo. 
pie who inhabit that country. No patent laws exclude 
\hem from general use, and nevertheless almost every 
county, and sometimes even township, has a plow in 
general use, embodying distinct features from those in 
adjoining counties and townships. A Canadian plow is 
fully twice as long as an American, and they are con- 
structed, to turn a furrow from nine to twelve inches in 
width, and from six to nine inches in depth. They are 
supposed to be much easier in the draft than the Ameri- 
can plow, and owing to the great length of the handles, 
are very easy to hold. At many of the State and coun- 
ty plowing matches of this Slate, plows of a very similar 
pattern, have entered the ranks for competition with 
American plows, and in some cases have won the palm and 
In others have failed. Those who have witnessed these 
performances can fully appreciate the difference that ex- 
ist between the plows of the two countries, and can de- 
termine for themselves in which consists the superiority. 

Plowing matches, conducted upon the most enlightened 
Male, are held every spring under the patronage of the 
county and township agricultural societies, at which pre- 
miums ranging from $10 to $80 for the best specimen of 
work, are awarded, including in the list some hundred 
or more dollars, divided into classes under Junior and 
senior departments. Tliese plowing matches, embracing 
as they do some ten to fifteen in a populous county, and 



occurring as they have done for the past ten to twenty 
years, have become instrumental m perfecting a nniform 
practice in plowing, that forms one of the moat marked 
features of the agriculture under notice. The peculiari- 
ties of the plowing of our Canadian neighbors, and the 
manner of conducting the plowing matches, will Ibrm an 
article for our next issue. £. 



»♦« 



Daniel Webster a Fanner. 



We have been so long aecustomed to think of Mr. 
Webster as an orator and a statesman, that it may sur- 
prise some to know that he honored and cultivated a 
taste for rural pursuits. The following letter shows thai 
in the responsibilities and trials of his later years, he 
did not forget his farm, or cease to regard fiirmingasan 
important pursuit, tinctured a little with poet-iosplrii^ 

pleasures. 

Wa»hington, March 18, 1852. 
"John Taylor — ^I am glad to hear fVom you again, 
and to learn that you are all well, and that your teama 
and tools are ready for spring's work, whenever the weath- 
er will allow you to begin. I sometimes read books on 
farming, and I remember that a very sensible old au- 
thor sdvises farmers * to plow naked and to sow naked.' 
By this he means tha' ^ere is no use in beginning 
spring's work Ull the we«cher is warm, that a farmer 
may throw asme his winter clothes and roll up his 
sleeves. Yet he says we ought to begin as early In the 
year as possible. He wrote some very pretty verses on 
this subject, which, as far as I remember, run thus: 

" While yet the spring ia young, while earth luthiudi 
The frozen bosiiin to the wesrern windi : 
While mountain snows diaeol re agaiim tne son, 
And streams yet new from precipices run — 
E'en in this early dnwniniir of the year, 
Produce the plow and yoke the sturdy steer ; 
And goad him till he smoke beneath his foil, 
Ami tlie bright share is buried in the soil.' 

'' John Taylor, when you read these lines, do yo« 
not see the snow melting, and the little streams'^be- 
ginning to run down the southern slopes of your Pnnch- 
brook pasture, and the new grass starting and growing 
in the trickling water, all green, bright, and beautiful; 
and do you not see your Durham oxen smoking from 
heat and perspiration as they draw along yottr great 
breaking up plow, cutting and turning over the tough 
sward in your meadow in the great field? The name 
of this sensible author is Virgil ; and he gives farmers 
much other advice, some of whichyou have been follow- 
ing all this winter, without even knowing that he had 
given it: — 

" But when cold weather, heavy snows and rain, 

The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 

Let him forecast hi<t work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair; 

Then let him mark the sJieep, and whcl the shining share. 

Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 

His sacks, or measare his hicreasing store; 

Or shar|)en stakes, and mcud each rake and fork, 

So to be rea<ly, in good lime, to work — 

Visit his crowded barns at early morn, 

I<ook to his gronnr)', and shell his corn: 

Give n good breakrasi to his numerous Irine, 

His shirering poultry and his fauening swine." 

" And Mr. Virgil says some other things, which yoa 
understand up at Franklin, as well as everhedid: 

" In chilling winter, swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships, and recruit for more; 
Tlie farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 
And what he got with pains, with pleasure spends; 
Draws chairs around the fire, and tells once more, 
Stories which oflen have been told before; 
Spreads a clean table, with things good to eat. 
And adds some moistening k> his fruit and meal ; 
TTiey praise his hospiiality. and feel 
They shall sleep better after such a meal." 

" John Taylor, by the time you have got through thia 
you will have read enough. The sum of all is, to be 
ready for your spring's work as soon as the weather be- 
comes warm enough, and then put your band to the plow 
and not look back. Damikl Wbbstkr." 
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ISottttnltnral ^tpattmtiit 

Trait Oatalogn« of the Amezioan Pom. Society. 

Transuetiont of the Second Setsion of the American 
Pomological Society, heJd in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the IZth and Uih of September, 1862. 
Through the politeness and prompt attention of Dr. 
Brikckle, we have been favored with an early copy of 
this valuable collection of Pomological information, com- 
prised in a large pamphlet of 168 pages. As we have 
already given a condensed account of the proceedings of 
this session, we can only furnish at the present time, a 
brief notice of the contents, reserving for a ftiture occa* 
don the opportunity of presenting to our readers some 
of the most interesting'facts which the report furnishes. 
The excellent opening address of Dr. Brinckle, the late 
President, contains many valuable suggestions, some of 
tne most important of which were subsequently acted 
upon by the Society. About twenty- five pages are then 
given of the discussions on fruits, which possess great 
interest and value. We regret that portions of this part 
of the report are deficient, and often inaccurate. For ex- 
ample ,theWa8hingt on pear, which was adopted as worthy 
of general cultivation, is not even mentioned; the same 
omission exist relative to the Fontenay Jalousie, recom- 
mended as worthy of trial ; and the Doyenne Boussock, 
is printed Doyenne Goubault^ making the latter, which is 
but little known and cultivated in this country, a sort for 
general cultivation. Again, one of the members is made 
to speak (p. 84) of the " circulation " of a fVuit, con- 
vening no meaning, and again (p. 42) commending a 
pear as being ** almost worthy '' of the cultivation it re- 
ceives. These and similar • inaccuracies diminish the 
value of the report. Most of the volume is occu- 
pied with the reports of the State Fruit Commiltees 
from Maine, Vermont, New- York, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, District of Columbia, Yirginia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Michigan and Illinois, some of which, 
and more especially that from Maine, possess high merit. 
Col. Wilder's admirabla eulogy, and the testimonials of 
Horticultural Societies, on the character of A. J. Down- 
ing, close the volume. 

On the whole, this report furnishes convincing evidence 
of the utility, and the excellent influence exerted by the 
American Pomological Society, in collecting, collating, 
and placing before the pnblic, a vast fund of pomologi- 
cal knowledge, which otherwise must have remained 
hidden or known to but few. We give below the last 
revised list of varieties recommended by this society. 

Fruits worthy of general cultivation. 

Apples. 
Ainericnn Sum'r Pearmuiii, Graveii$t«in, 

)ii(ld\vin, IlubiiartUtoii Xon^uch, 

Bullock's Pippin- l^isre Yellow Bough, 

Daiivera Winter Sweet laidy Apple, 

Kiirlj' Harvesl, Porter, 

Karly ^iruwUerry, Red Asirnclmn, 

Full Pippin, Rhwie Islnncl Greening, 

Fjimeuse, Koxbury Russeft, 

Summer Rote, And for particular loetUities, 

Swanr, CaiiRrfa Red, 

Vandervere, Ksopus S^piizonliurg, 

Wliite Scek-no-Furthcr, NcmMowu Pippiu, 

Wine Apple, or Hays, Nonhcrii i^py, 
WinesAp, 



Ananas d'Ete, 

Andrews, 



Yellow Belle Fleur. 
Pearg. 

Mndeleiiie, 
Puradise d'Automne, 



Belle Lueratire or Fondante Roeiiezer, 

d'Automne, Seekel, f 

Beiirre d* Aiyon, Tyson, 

Beurred'Aremberg, Urbaniste, 

Beurre Bt>sc, Uvedule's St. Germain, for 
BltKvigooii, bilking, 

Buffum, Vicar ol* WiiikGeld, 

Deurbonf s Needling, Willium's Bon Creiien or 
Doyenne d'Eie, Biutletl, 

Flemish Beuuiy, Winter Nelis, 

Ftt'ton, AndforpartUviarUKaUiies. 

Qoldeu Beurre of Blllioa, Grey Doyenne, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, While ]>i»ycnne. 

AprieoU. 
Breda, Moorpark. 

Large Early, 

Ntctarines. 
Downton, Kiruge. 

Early Violet, 

Peachts. 
Bergenia Yellow, Groese Mignonnc, 

CooTedge's Fnvorile, Morris White, 

Cruwt'urU's l^ate. Old Mizon Free, 

EUiriy York, serrated. And for particular localities, 

Rnrly York, large, Heuth Clijig 

George the IVtb, 

Plums. 
Bleeckcr Gage. Purple Gnge, 

Coe*8 Golden Drop, Purple Favorite, 

Froei Gage, Wnnliingioii, 

Green Gage, And for particular localities. 

Jefferson, Imperial Oage. 

lAwreuce's Favoriic, 

Cherries 



Belle Mngnifique, 
Black Eugle, 
Black Tunarian, 
Downer's Late, 
Downton, 



Eltoif, 

Early Riclimondjforcook'g, 
Graraon or Bignrreau, 
Knight's Huriy Black, 
. May Duke. 

Grapes. 
Under Glass, White Froutlgnan, 

Black IIiimDurg, AVhiie Muscat of Alex'dria 

Black Prince, Open Culture. 

Black Frontignan, Cntnwha, 

ChaHsela^ de Foniainebleau, Isabella. 
Grizzly Frontignan, 

Rtspberries. 

Foijtolf, Re<l Antwerp, 

Fraucouta, Yellow Antwerp. 

Stmtoberries. 
Boston Pine, Jenncy's Seedling. 

Hovey's Cieedluig, I^rge Early Scarlet 

Currants. 
Block Xaples, White Dutch, 

Mav's Victoria, While Grape. 

Red Dutch, 

Goosdterries. 
Crown Bob, Houghton's Seedling, 

Early iSulphur, Iron-monger, 

Green Gnge, Tianrel, 

Green Walnut, Warrington, 

Red Champagne, Woodward's While Smith. 



Autumn Bough, 

Hawley, 

Melon, 



New varieties which promise well. 

Apples. 
Mother, 
Northern Spy, 
Smoke House. 

Pears. 
Limon, * 

Manning's Elizabeth, 
Nouveuu Poiieau, 
Oiiondnga, 
Oit, 
Pratt, 

PiirodiFe d'Automne, 
St. Michel Archange, 
.■Eleven**' Genesee. 



Brandywine, 
Brande'8 St. Germain, 
Beurre Giflurd, 
Chancellor, 
Doyenne Boussock, 
Doyenne Goubault, 
DuclieKj?e d'Orleans, 
Duchesse de Berri, 
Diller 



jMlouisedeFontenay Vendee, Striped Madeleuie) 
KJriland, 

Mclianghlin, 
Prince's Yellow Gnge, 



Bigarrenu M<i< ireuse 
Bavay, 
Gmpes — Dl^na. 
J^«p*<rrt««— Kiievetts's Giant. 
Siratcbcrries — Burr's New Pine 



Van Aaaene. 

Plu*ns. 

Rivers' Favorite, 
St. Martin's Qneiche. 
Cherries. 

de Early Purple Guigde, 
Reine Horiense. 



-►♦♦- 



Productiveness of Strawberries. 



We sometimes startle those not well versed in straw- 
berry culture, by Assuring thcni that (excepting picking) 
a bnshel of strawberries may be more dieaply raised 
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than a bushel of potatoes— on a large scale, with a good 
soil and witlf horse cultivation. Without arguing the 
point here, we wish merely to quote a statement from 
Hovey's Magazine, of the amount raised on a small piece 
of ground by William Gore, of Frankfort, Me. The 
piece of ground was eleven feet by forty-three, and the 
product was three and a quarter 6tt«Ae/t, being 800 bush- 
els, or 9600 quarts per acre. The bed was six years old, 
and the variety Hovey's Seedling, a sort not usually re- 
garded as so productive as some others. One hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre is not an unusual crop, with 
fair cultivation; and we can perceive no difficulty in 
doubling the amount by the best treatment. Twenty- 
five cents per bushel before picking, would more than 
repay all expenses, with economical management. 

Fniit at State Fain. 



The Genesee Earmer proposes that collections be ex- 
hibited without the names of the owners, but only with 
the numbers of entry attached, till the judges have made 
their awards. In order to secure impartiality. We have 
just been reading the report in the Granite Farmer, of 
the Fair of the Connecticut River Yallev Society, where 
this practice was adopted. We are informed that the 
result was quite unsatisfactory — the committees often 
wishing information, and exhibitors usually remaining in 
chnrgo of their articles, statements were made by them 
to the committees^ while the public learned nothing as 
to the origin of the collections. We know there is much 
cause for dissatisfaction, but we believe it is as much 
owing to the general practice of commending large showy 
specimens, to the exclusion of those less attractive in 
appearance but of vastly superior flavor, which practice 
our most eminent pomologists are not entirely free from. 
There are very few committee-men from whom we should 
expect a prize on a collection of Porome Gris, Swaar. 
Dyer, or Ross Nonpareil apples, or of Seckel,Rostiezer 
or Winter Nells pears, while a neighbor should display 
side by side, large and brilliant Alexander or Beauty of 
Kent apples, or Belle of Brussels, or Col mar of Arem- 
berg pears. 



-*♦•- 



Answers to Inquiries. 

Transplanting Trees. — A correspondent expresses 
the opinion that care should always be t^ken that trees 
in transplanting occupy the same position with regard to 
the points of tho com])ass, as they did before. We can- 
not speak confidently of the importance of observing this 
particular in Southern Virginia, where our correspon- 
dent resides; but In New- York, where the summers are 
cooler and much shorter, we have not found it essential, 
having transplanted thousands of trees promiscuusly, 
in some instances without losing one. 

Pruning Frfit Tries. — Thos. G. Turner, near Rich- 
mond, Ya., wishes to know the best time and mode of 
pniuing fruit trees, and especially the apple and peach, 
at the north. We take it for granted that he means 
standards for orchaids. Apples should be so pruned as 
to form a neat rounded or slightly flattened head to the 
tree, and should be equally thinned throughout, just so 
much and no more, as to prevent a stunted and imperfect 



growth of the branches by crowding. The work may be 
done at any time except in spring, when the sap flows 
freely. The wounds, if Urge, should be coated with an 
alcoholic solution of shellac. The peach shoald be pruned 
a few weeks before growth commenees, and especial 
pains should be taken to prune down or back, that is, 
constantly with a view to preveht the elongation of tlw 
branches, and to keep the head hi a small, compact form, 
never more than eight or ten feet in diameter. For far- 
ther particulars, reference may be made to the pablisbed 
works on fruit culture. ' 

RAisma HiCKOKT Taixs. — ^A Berks Co. (Pa.) sub- 
scriber inquires when the nuts of the hickory should be 
planted — Shaving after two years trial never succeeded. 

The nuts, without being permitted to become dry, 
should be mixed with moist peat, covered with leaves, 
and in this condition be exposed to the winter frosts. U 
carefully cracked in the spring, and planted early, tbey 
will grow. ■ 

To P&xvKNT Injubt TO Trebs bt Rabbits.—Iu the 
Oct. No., I see that J. T. Wilson informs the Hicbigan 
Farmer of the failure of several *' infallible" preventives 
for the gnawing of rabbits. I think I can Inform him, 
and others who wish to try it, of one that will not faB. 
It is this : Take half a newspaper, and wrap it full width 
two or three times round the tree, and fasten It with 
twine. It will last six or eight moiiths,and I have never 
known a tree protected that way, to be attacked by 
either mice or rabbits. For mice only, the paper need 
not be more than six or eight inches wide. L. Farm- 
ington, Ct., Nov, I, 1862. 

• 

Wintering Cabbage Plants. — I have a large number 
of cabbage plants, that have now got nearly large enough 
to prick into a bed for winter protection. I wish to 
know, through your next issue of the Cultivator, the 
easiest and surest way of keeping them until spring, with- 
out being hurt by the winter. 

I wish some one of your subscribers, or yourself, to 
give, through the same chahnel, a description of the dif- 
ferent varieties of potatoes. The reason is, because there 
are, in this vicinity, several varieties that go by the same 
name. K. Nobris. Burlingham, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

In answer to the inquiry, in relation to the keeping of 
cabbage plants through tlie winter, we quote the follow* 
ing from Buist^s Kitchen Gardener: 

The plants must be protected In a cold frame, cov- 
ered with boards or shutters, removable at pleasure.. It 
may be made by any person, merely by taking a few 
boards about one foot wide; stretch them along In aoy 
sheltered situation, to the extent that will hold the re- 
quired plants of cabbage and lettuces (say twenty feet 
long and six feet wide, which will hold four thoassDd 
plants, which, after allowing a considerable portion for 
failing, will be enongh for a large family.) Sink in the 
ground short posts of cedar or locust at back or front, 
and nail firmly thereto sound boards of oak or pine, the 
board at the back one foot high, the one at the front six 
inches; this, when covered, will allow the rain to run off. 
Throw up the earth close round the outside of the frame, 
to keep the water from entering under the boards or 
among the plants. If they are kept wet during winter 
they ^vill die off, or what gardeners call '* damp off." 
In fact, the dryer they are kept the more safe they will 
be. Give air in all clear weather during the winter. In 
severe frost tbey should remain covered all day, but ex- 
pose theiu fully In mild weather. Take care that mice 
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do not prey upon them. If they do, take as much arse- 
nic as will lie on a ten cent piece, mix it with a table- 
spoonful of Indian meal, and lay it on a piece of tile or 
t^rd in the frame, where it will be dry, which will soon 
destroy them. 



-*^*- 



Itema in Horticulture. 



There are certain isolated subjects, about which we 
often have verbal or written inquiries, and it has occur- 
red to us that we might do some of our readers a service 
by occasionally giving a little condensed iufurmatiou un- 
der these various heads. 

FLOWERS. 

Mots Rotes. — These require a richer soil than other 
roses, and a greater depth of earth, and they should, if 
practicable, be placed somewhat in the shade. A full 
hot sun is not favorable. Mulching is fine fur them. 

Succession of F lower t. — Flower beds are often a mass 
of brilliancy during some portion of the season, and all 
the rest as dreary as a desert. This can be only pre- 
vented by alternate planting of diffc-rent bloomers, one 
succeeding the other. They need not be promisc\iously 
mixed, but may occupy respective belts. %iuill.<t, hya- 
cinths, tulips, gladioli, tiger flowers, lilies, and other 
bulbs, commencing with early spring and extending into 
mid-summer, may be followed by such annuals as Drum- 
mond's Phlox, Giilia tricolor, Portulaccas, &c. and the 
perennial phloxes, verbenas, and other perennials. 

Hybrid Perpetual Rotes. — These never bloom abcin- 
dantly. Their great merit consists in their hardiness, in 
which they excel the Bourbons, and in the beauty and 
splendor o( single flowers. The Bourbons and Noisettes 
are generally much more profuse in blooming, but need 
winter protection. The Hybrid Chinas, (perfectly har- 
dy,) although displaying their beauties for a short {leriod 
only, exceed during that period all other roses. If the 
Hybrid Perpetuals are divested of their flower buds du- 
ring the early part of the season, they will make a more 
vigorous growth, and exhibit their blooms more freely 
later in summer and in autumn. 



FRUITS. 

Grapes for Orape Houses. — The most reliable and 
best sorts, are Black Hamburgh, which stands first, Chns- 
Rclas of Fontainbleau, Muscat of Alexandria, and the 
White and Grizzly Frontignans. 

Borer in Jpple Trees. — These cannot be got rid of 
abort of actual attack and extermination by war wea- 
pons. When they have not gone in far, they may be 
punched to death in their holes, hut a surer way usually 
is cutting with the point of a knife. To prevent any 
more from entering, an oficnsive mixture, made by thin- 
ning soft soap with tobacco water, must be applied as 
paint to the lower part near the clof^c of spring, about 
which time the perfect Insect deposits its -eggs. 

Manuring ^rees. — It is a very common but mistaken 
and useless practice, to apply all the manure close about 
the foot of the tree. The roots have shot off a long way 
from this narrow circle, and very few get any of the rich 
feeding intended for them. Others, with more juflg- 
ment. but still emng, regard the circle of the roots as 
largo as the circle of the branches, and apply accordingly. 
The circle should be still larger; for as a general rule, 



the roots extend as far as the distance from the bottom 
of the trunk, to the extremities of the tallest or longest 
branches; hence, in orchards, long before the boughs ap- 
proach each other above, the roots below have formed 
one continuous net work through the whole surface of 

the field. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caulifiowers. — We have found the Welcheren cauli- 
flowers uuiformly the best and most certain in heading. 
Plants sown late in spring, even if destitute of any heads 
in autumn, head very finely during winter if removed to 
a cellar before freezing. 

Striped Bugs. — This insect, which la properly a beetle 
and not a bvg. Is notoriously destructive to cucumbers, 
melons, &c. There are five or six remedies, some of 
which we have tried, and others not. The old fashioned 
way was to pass around two or three times a day, and 
Itlnch them to death. This is entirely effectual, but 
troublesome. A later mode is to cover the plants with 
chenp gauze stretched on wire frames. This is sure. A 
third is to i)lnce four bricks on edge about the plants, 
and cover with a |)ane of glass. This, if well done, can- 
not fail to exclude them. A fourth mode substitutes a 
wooden box, open above and beneath, for the bricks. 
A fifth is to fence out the insects by a wall a few inches 
in height, without any covering. This is done cither by 
bricks on edge, or by open board l)o.\es. the latter being 
best, as bricks are hardly wide enough. We have not 
tried this, but have heard it recommended as sufficient 
— it may be so where the insects are not abundant. A 
sixth Is sprinkling with powdered air slacked lime, or 
with powdered gypsum, which in some cases has been 
effectual. 

The Home of Taste. 



Giv€ him a home — a home of taste. — Elliott. 

My Margaret, our home shall be a home of taste, 

A vuiiiiy ipoi to iicsile iu amid the *'slreeii'd waste; " 

Though round our door uo cool green gr.'ias, uo cheerful garden 

grows, 
The window-sill shall blossom with geraniums aii I the rose. 

Our parlor wall nil up and down, for moral and delight, 
Will hang vrith pleamiit piomrcn— of landscapes green and bright, 
or portraitft of the wi«e and gotNl. the deathless soiis of roan, 
Aiui, to leach us love for all that live, the good Samarium. 

Of Burnit. too, and his Highland mnid. much loved, Umented Mary, 
And by ii^fidethui agki) paib whose h>ve no time could vaiy; 
For l<»ve upwclhng, pure and deep, from youth to K>bcr nge, 
Sh:ill be u lixht and blessedness through nil our pilgrimage. 

A goodly l>o<>k-case we will store with learning's precious gold, 
A lifillowed u-nipic to enshrine the mightv deeds ol c>ld; 
With a platiter cnM of Milton decked, luiu one of Shakiipenre too, 
And when my work is done, my love, I'll sit and reodio yoiL 

Some thrilling.iale of olden time— love true In evil dny — 
Some lofty song of holiest bard, some gentle minstrers loy, 
Or wondrous revelation of science deep and high. 
Or christian theme, that we may l«lini in peace to live aiid die. 

• 

And we'll not foreel your mum'c, love, the songs so sad and sweet, 
yoa«nnptome with irarful eye ni y ou r f at her 'i«cjilm retreat; 
'riiut simple tnusic ui the heart, we'll sing it o'er and o'er again, 
And link our days together still with its enchauung chain. 

Will not our life l>e hnppy. love? Oh ! ye», for we ■will seek, 
The spirit of liie S|M)i'.t'«* One — the benuiifnl, the meek ; 
All pure desires and lii»h resoh'cs. all lofty thoughts and true. 
And thai which duly bids be done, our reody hamks sliall do. 

♦ 
Will not our life be happy, love ? Oh! yes, for we will bow 
Togetlier at the throne o( llini "from whom all blessings flow," 
And deep in h'u» eternity — beyond the clmnge of time — 
And disep witiuji oiu* iinnoat soul, pos»«J« a peace hublime. 

iHousehoU Wonts. 
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BEr. Oliftpmaii'B Prise Short-bom Haifon. 

These fine beifera, in connection with three of Mr. 
S. P. Ghapmak's cows, Ruby, Charlotte and Daisy III, 
were awarded the first prize collectively at the show of the 
New-York State Ag. Society, held at Rochester in 1851, 
as *' the three best heifers under three years old, and the 
three best cows over three years old, owned by one per- 
son/' These portraits were taken soon after that exhibi- 
tion, and Mr. G. assures us, that the past year has much 
improved their appearance. 

At the late State Fair, held at Utica, Duchess won the 
second prize for Short-horn cows, being herself but three 
years old, and competing with aged cows. Ruby XI, won 
the first prize for two years old Short-horn heifers, and 
Hilpa IV, the first prize for Short-horn yearlings. 

At the show of the Madison Go. Ag. Society, held in 
September last. Duchess won the second prize for cows, 
[Mr. Ghapman's Ruby winning the first,]— Ruby II, the 
first for two years old heifers, and Hilpa lY , the first for 
yearlings. Below we give their pedigrees as sent us by 

Mr. Ghapman. 

DUCHESS.— White, bred by S. P. Chapmau— calved iiSth June. 
184«^got by Ihc imported bull Duke of Welliugion, 55, ViQ5A.] bred 
by the laie Thoe. Bates, Kirkleaviiigtoit, Yorkshire, EiiglaiKl. Dam 

i Matilda,] by White Jacket, [5647]— grand dam [Hart,] imported, 
tc— Sf« Am. Htrd Book, pagt aoi. 

RUBY II.— Roaii, bred by S. P. Chapman— calved 27ih May, 1850 
—got by Btteita Vista. Dam [Ruby,] by Symmetry. 166— graiiddam 
[Willey in,] by Mars— gr. g. d. [Youiisr Wilky,] by York— gr. gr. 
g. d. [Old Willey J imported.— Sm Am. Htrd Book, page 8J8. 

Ruby won the nrst prize at the New-York .State Ag. Society, at 
Albany, in 1850, in class of " milch cows." Hhe gave, duiing thai 
■eason, in eighty days, over four tliousand pounds of milk, her fted 
tr^aas only. Tiie milk wos of good quality, 19^ Ibe. ytekliug owi of 
bulla r. 

HILPA IV.— Roan, bred by Geo. Vail, Eeq , Troy, N. Y— calved 
9th April, 1851— got by the imported Bates hull Duke of Wellington, 
55, [."^H.] Dam tlie imported Bales cow [Hilpa.] by llie Duchess 
bull Cleveland Lad [3407]— g. d. [Hawkey,] by Red Rom Bull, [2408] 
-^r. g. d. [Hart,] by Rex [1375.] 



the land to Indian com| bat am told that it will not do 
well after turneps. Will you or some of your readers, 
who have experience in the matter, please inform me if 
such is the case. P. B. Otef;o, N, Y. 
Will some of oar readers answer the abore. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

OsAQE OaANOK H EDGES. — ^Pleasc inform me if the 
Osage Orange will thrive throughout this region, as well 
as it will 260 miles south of this— or whether it has been 
lUUy tested in this latitude. C. E. R. Scipio^ N, Y, 

If wo mistake not, our correspondent will find the 
Osage Orange growing on the premises of our friend, 
David Thomas, in bis neighborhood, in such luxuriance 
as to convince him of its fitness for hedges in this lati- 
tude. Here it is more or less injured by our severe 
winters; but still, even here, we think it would make a 
permanent hedge — certainly one through which no ani- 
mal would attempt a second time to pass. 

Chicken Hatchbb. — In your September No. 1847, 
you advertise the AnEterican Chicken Hatching Machine. 
Kow that five years Irnve passed, will you please inform 
me whether it has proved equal to the recommendation, 
or whether it has proved of little utility. L. S. P. 
Houston J Texoi. 

That the machine referred to. as well as several others 
which have been at different times brought to public no* 
tice, could be made to hatch eggs, there can be no 
doubt; but we have yet to learn of the first instance 
where they have been profitably employed for this pur- 
pose. 

Core AnsE Tueneps. — I have an -acre of land that 
that has been in turneps for five years. I wish to plant 



Gilbert's Thrasher aeo Ci^aeer. — Thomas 6. 
Turner, near Richmond, Va., who inquires the price ot 
" Gilbert's Excekolr Wrought Iron Cylindrical Thrasher 
and Cleaner," would do well to address the manufactu- 
rer, as we cannot furnish the desired information. 

Superphosphate of Limk. — In answer to Enquirer, 
relative to the benefit derived by the use of superphos- 
phate of lime, we would state that we have sold upwards 
of one hundred tons since May, (manufactured by C. B. 
Deburg) to the farmers of Westchester, Long Island, 
and New Jersey, where it has been used on root crops, 
buckwheat, and gardening. We liave received proofs by 
letter, also verbally, from nearly all to whom we sold, 
expressing their entire satisfaction as to the results; also 
consider it superior to Peruvian guano. We have se» 
veral times had the superphosphate of lime made by 
Deburg analysed, and find it consists of the following in 
gredients: — guano, phosphate of lime, sulphuric acid, and 
sulphate of ammonia. As there ara many substances 
sold for the superphosphate of lime under improved 
names, we ehould advise all who wish to purchase this 
article in the spring, to request analyses of the vender, 
and to buy, subject to such analyses. Longett & Gaxr- 
PINO. NevhYork. ——^ 

Capacitt Of Bulls.— Mr. J. M. Harlae, of East 
Fallowfield, Chester Co., Pa., informs us, in answer to 
an inquiry heretofore published, that he has a native 
ball, now three years old, which weighs 1,S48 lbs., and 
which has served, up to the present time, at least 100 
booked cows, that have been considered snre for calf. 
When between one and two years of ago, he served fifty 
cows, the remainder since. 



Which is the Best Otaas lor Meadows. 

Mr. Editor — Which, of all the grasses, is best for 
meadows ? Is a mixture better than one kind ? The 
custom here is to seed down with a mixture of clover, 
herdsgrass or timothy and red-top. 

The first season, the clover predominates; the second, 
the herdsgrass; bat afterwards the red>top. 

As the former dies out, the ground is left partially 
seeded. It is a well settled opinion, that red- top is mor« 
valuable for hay than herdsgrass; and herdsgrass more 
valuable than clover. 

It is my experience, that herdsgrass and red- top will 
produce more hay, even the first season, than if mixed 
with clover, and that red-top is preferable to either. 
That red'top will produce more feed after mowing, and 
is far preferable for pastures. A horse of ordinary size, 
has been known to eat about six tons of herdsgrass (with- 
out grain) in a year; though performing very little labor. 
Orchard grass deserves notice. S. Tillotsoe. Can 
ton, C<mn»f Dec* 1852. 

-^^^ 

Punctoality in engagements is as necessary to an agri- 
calturist as it is to a merchant. 
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Mr. Colby's Devc 
We rtpobliah the above portrait, giMD In our Oclober 
No., fa Older to correct * groM blunder Id the pidlgree 
irhich we then iltacbed to it. Mr, Colbt sent ui two 
portrallB of hil itock, but anerwards concluded to bave 
but one inaerted. By one of those mirtakcs which fre- 
qaenlly occur, and which are generally laid to the charge 
of "the printen," we attached the wrong pedigree to 
the portrait. Tbe true history of "Champion" ia u 

Thii certlflea tbat " Champion," the full blood Devon 
bull owned by L. H. Colbt, tbat took the flrat premium 
St UUca Id September last, wai raised by us, and was 



n Bull Ghampiotu 

fuur yeftrs old If st March. Champion was sired by our 
fnll blood bull '■Bloomfleld," and out of Beauty," now 
owned by Ur. Colby. Bloomfleld took the 1st premiom 
at rhe Slate Fnir at Albany in 1850) and Beuiily has 
taken tlie let premium at every fair where she has been 
exhibited, tIz: at the American InBlttute in 1649, and 
two other fairs. Bloomfleld was sired by Mr. Patterson's 
bull "Eclipse," and out of one of his full blooded cow*. 
Beauty was sired by " ExchiLnge," andontof a dangliter 
of old " Fancy," wliicb was sired by our celebrated bull 
"Holkham." S. & L. Huklbut. WiBChril4r Ctatrt, 
Conn., Ifov. 18, 1852. 



Fertility of th* Ohio Bottotna. 

A. trttndeut correxiwudent of the N. T. Evening Post 
boldly attacks an article In the October CuKiTilor, on 
tbe fertility of certain Ohio soils, and lo which he applies 
the phrase " tmpiTical quacktri/," — in opposition, we 
presume, to what be would term " icitnlifif iciiafi." 
If we conld only read the French and Latin with which 
he faaa sprinkled his article, wo should doubtless Snd 
them more correct than bis English — at least we charita- 
bly hope M. 

Tbe whole ol^fect of the article Inonr October number, 
WM lo show the importance of rendering the food of 
planta accettiblt, by meansof well pulverised and mixed 
■oila. This view the corrcqiondent of the Post regards 
as "cAlculaled toconf\iBe," be., and " to discourage tlie 
progress of thefarmer," kc. He thinks the atmosphere 
will more eaitty penetrate a coarse than a Suely puWe- 
rieed soil — forgetting tbat It would only enter bcttPttn 
tbe coarse misses, and not Into- their substance. The air, 
It U true, would paas with great l^ility into a pile of 
cobbleitoDCB and unbomt brlcksj bat this heap, even if 



containing a. good quantity of manure tn lumps, would 
make rather a harsh bed fur the delicale Sbrils of a plant, 
and a^urd slim nourishment to vegeUllon. IV by do 
chemiiits putverize finely all substances on which Ihej 
wish acids to act freely I That it may enter and operate 
on every part at once. A simitar pulverization equally 
facilitates Ihe chemical changes nhlch are couslautly go- 
ing on in aiiils supporting vegetation. 

He tJilnka tbe fertility uf the Ohio bottoms is owir^ 
wholly to manure dropped by the cattle and bogs which 
feed in the fields after the com has been busked. Tbla 
is undoubtedly of great value — and much more so on 
auch a soil as will render Ibis manure most easily accet- 
sible to the crop. It is the combinalion of both lliat 
makes the best suil. He thinks the eiglity bushels |«r 
acre should be set down forty nr fifty, becaime be liaa 
tmvelled (bronghOhlo,i.nd did not learn that m<ii'etlidn 
this If raised there. According fully to him strict accu- 
racy in Ilia obgervationa, he will t>ermit us to relate aa 
anecdote. A rogne was arrested for stealing « sheep, 
which be stoutly denied. "Here are two witnesses," 
said the judge, " who saw you atf-al it." " An' very 
well," said he, '' I canbiingtwenty wilncssca that didn't 
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Reaping Maohines in BnglancL 

Mr. Editok — In the last number of yonr CulttvatoTf 
yon copy from an English paper a notice of ^rbat are 
called ''the most important trials," made in England, 
''of the American (Reaping) Machines/' which con- 
cludes with the question—" who can yet say which of 
them is best t^' leaving it to be inferred that upon that 
question, no general opinion has been formed. 

If, however, you will look over the reports of the seve- 
ral trials, which have taken place during the past year, 
you cannot. I think, fail to come to the conclusion, that 
the results have sustained to the fHillest extent, the 
award of the Council Medal, for my machine, by the 
jury and council of chairman of the Great Exhibition. 
And for the purpose of satisfying your readers upon 
this point, as well as to contradict the statement in the 
article referred to, that "The Highland Society threw 
out both, and decided in favor of one of BeWSf" 1 beg 
the insertion in your columns of the following proofs — 
premising simply, that one of the two trials referred to 
in the article which you quote, was the " Hurricane 
trial '' by the Cleveland Ag. Society, made last year, 
after I had left England ; and the other was made by a 
majority, only, of a committee of the same Society this 
year, awarding to GarretVs machine, (a prominent 
manufiitcturer, residing not far distant from the place of 
exhibition,) the 1st premium, on account of some sup- 
posed improvements made on Mr. Hussey's machine, 
while mine was at this tame trial " highly commended, 
and considered, by a minority of the committee, equal in 
merit to Garrett's, and would have been awarded the 2d 
premium, over two other Hussey machines, had one been 
offered— while Mr. Hussey himself, for an exhibition of 
one taken this year from the V. States, was cre- 
dited in the report for " much ingenuity in some 
reepectM," 1 have only to add, that, as was subsequently 
explained in a letter by Mr. Valentine, the farm manager 
at the Royal Agricultural College, and owner of the 
Garrett machinef opersted in that trial — the waste of 
wheat, as stated in the report of the trial, was, not per 
acre, but on a lot of three acret — the proportion be- 
tween the two machines, as stated, being correct. 

Letter of the Hon. Wm. Miles, M P. 

As one of the Jurors appointed to test the merits of 
the different reaping machines, exhibited last year at the 
exhibition, it will be impossible for me to- say and write 
more tban I did then. I am truly glad that our decision 
Jias now been sustained by repeated trials. I remain, 
dear sir, faithAilly yours, W. Miles. Leigh Court, Oct, 
4th, 1862. 

Albany, Nov, 17,1852. C. H. McCoaucK. 

[From th$ Nht-York HtnU,} 

THK RIVAL REAPERS IN ENGLAND. 

^^e have published reporu of the eeverul triul*, boili in this coun- 
try aud in England, of nval reapeni and mowers by various agricuU 
tural ni.<sociatini)4 during the present year. The Eeonotnist, a Lon- 
don Journal o( high character, sums up tlie more im|x>rtunt tests of 
the respective merits of rival machines which have been made daring 
the late harv< st in England, as follows : 

Rrapiko MACHtKss.'We have purpoaely abalauied from cora- 
meiiting ufion the various accounts of the progress made in reafiing 
corn iiy machine, until the lerminatiou of the harvest should cjiable 
us to form some efstimote of the success of this new cta.v of iiisini- 
nients, and to ascertain which of tb« several competing reaping ma- 
ciiine* ha!i proved the mottt effective. Enough has bevn done by the 
use of the reoping machuie to prove that ere long it will in a great 
nieitfure superceilc hand reaping on large farms. Even now great 
economy U obtained by usuig the machnie. and there seenw reo««n 
to lielievc that great improvements will be made in t)ie different ma- 
chines now before the public. The foliowuig are te)wri)t on com- 
parative triab made between rival reaping machines. The first was 



a trial between Rnsscy^a American machiua, as manufactnred bv 
Croskill, and Mr. Belrs oriainal Scotch machine. The trial took 
place CM the farm of Mr. Waison. of Keillior, in iha presence of a 
numerous party of distinguished laral-owuers aud agricalturista.— 
The award of th« judges was strongly in favor of Bell's machino. 
• ••••••• 

Tba next extract is from the report of a committee of the Driffield 
Farmers* Club in Yorkshire, in a trial between Hnasey's and Me- 
Cormick's machines, in wliicli the decision was m favor of the latter, 
aiul the following contains their reasons for that decision : — 

MuCormick's machine is six feet wide, and Hussey's five ; but as it 
would be impossible always to keep up a cutting exactly to these widths 
they conceive that six inches less is all that can be calculated upon, 
ami at those widths, via : five and a half and four uid a half feet, and 
the horses moving at an average speed of two and a half miles per 
hour, (a upeed which yonr committee would recommend,) Hussey'a 
machuie would in five and half hours ciu exactly seven and a half acres; 
while in the same time, and with full as little horse power, McCor- 
mick's machine would do nine acres and twenty .six poles. Another 
matter worthy of consideration is, that one man only is needed to 
drive the hones in McCormick^s machine, the horacs being yoked 
abreast, while two are necessitry in Hussey's, the horses having to 
draw in n line. McCormick's machine also possesses another ad- 
vwitage in having a wooden reel, w^ich. without any injury to the 
oornj materially oKsisu the man who pulls away the sheaves, and 
gives him a better opportmiiiy of adjusting their size. But the great- 
est sni>eriority of McCormick's machine over Bnssey's, which your 
committee have to notice, is, that the sheaves when pulled off, are 
laid ht such a way as not to impede its working so that two men and 
two horses may move on uninterruptedly, leaving the rest of the 
laborers to be otherwise employed ,- while in Hussey's the sheaves 
are leA behind, and a sufficient number of workmen is, conseqntint- 
ly requisite to remove them, so that the machine may go on. This, 
your committee need not pohit out, is a grave objeciion, more espe- 
cially when lite crops are much mixed with clover seeds, and when 
it is deeirable to let the sheaves remain unbound for a few days.— 
Your committee are further of opinion that from the violent Twef- 
bratory motion imparted to every port of Hussey's machine, durabili- 
ty is not to l>e expected ; and that the form of the serrated cutters in 
McCormick's machine is far preferable to the deeply Indented cutters 
in Huasey*s, ami that they will not nearly so often need renewing.— 
In giving a decided preference to McCormick's, their opinions were 
unanimous. 

The report concludes with the fcrilowing very sensible remarks on 
the effect produced on the agricultural laborers, by the increased tise 
of machinery in husbandry :— 

As your committee have already stated their opinion of the uiQify 
of well constructed reaping machines on the interests of the farmers, 
it may tioi be improper to state, what, in their opinion will be their 
effect upon the condition of that useful and necessary class, the far 
mers' laborers. They conceive they vrould be at no Iom lor arga 
meiits to prove that in whatever branch vi( industry, machiuer) 
lias been the most extensively useful, the condition o( the operative:, 
(however paradoxical it moy appear) has been improved in a cor 
responding decree. For pr(«of of the truth o( this tisiertioii, your 
committee need not go into tiie West Riding or Lancashire, but may 
confine themselves to a branch of our own industry immediately 
under the oliservaiion of every one coraiected with agriculture ; and 
as one fact is wtMrth many arguments, they may cull utieiiiion to the 
effects tlial thrashing machuies, drills, and many other implements 
for facilitating ami lessening the necessary operations of agriculture, 
have had u|K>n the condition of the laborer, and we shall find, that 
uotwitlisiHiidiiig the immense increase of the laI)oring poor upon a 
limited surface and their improved condition, that their predicted fears 
of the baneful effccw of the iHtroduction of raacliiiiery were altogeth- 
er chimerical and unfounded, and that instead ot cous.dering them- 
selves likely to be injured by the shlflii^ of severe bodily labor to 
animal or steam power, they are reaping uu advantage wiiich, prop- 
erly undersiood, ought to be hailed by them as a l)oon as no aavau- 
tage con be gained by any class, that will not ultimately be spread 
over the whole eommuuiiy. 

A third report is of a trial between Hussey's machme, manufac- 
tured by Garrett, and McCormick'9, made by Messrs. Burgess h 
Key, which took place on the Agricultural College farm, at Ciren- 
cester. Here also, McCormick's seems to have been preferred : — 

That, upon examinution of the fields in which the cro|M had been 
cut, we found the work to have f>een cenerully well and sa/isfacto- 
rily done by both mschiiies, but the stubble leA by Hussey's appeared 
ill nil descriptiitns of grain, rather the neatest and most even. In 
each case it had been consiaered necessary to follow witli the horse 
rake, which had effectuolly cleared up all the waste, amounting, it 
was found on the wheal stubble to S^ oushels per acre aAer McCor- 
mick's, and 3| ai'ler Garrett's machine. The wheat fields we con- 
sidered to have been favorable for the workihgof the machines being 
generally level and clean, and to have presented fair average stand 
up crops, in no places much laid, such as were likely to luive pro- 
duced in a fair yield, alwut, prob«l>ly tliirty bushels per acre or rather 
more. The beana, a moderate crop, drilled twenty-two inches 
apart, had been cut principally by McCormick's machine, which had 
made very fair worx; and the small portion upon which Hussey's 
had been tried was equally well done in l)oth instances, leaving a 
more tidy stnbblo than the scythe which had lieen applied to an nd- 
joining portion of ihecrop. A cropofoauof about twenty-fiveacrea, 
wliich we inspected had been cut by the machines, and the oats were 
lying on the ground. The part cut by Hussey's appeared the clean- 
est and best worlo but we consi<lcrefl either jkufficiciitly well done. — 
We made a carenii iiu>pection of the working of the two machines 
in a field of barley, laid down with clover and rye grass. The barley 
was estimated to produce abotlt foifr quarters |)er acre on the average, 
but not equal throughout, a portion being estimated at five quarters, 
while other i«rls were but (.nly at three quarters, the clover being 
regular and very luxuriant, particularly where the barley wasliglu- 
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est. We considered this erop, from its nature, to be a severe trial 
to the machines, though the day bchig fine and the clover dry, were 
pobits much in their favor. The work made by each of them was 
iiighiy saiiiifnctory) and where the harl^ stood op, in pouit of cutting 
everything whicn could be desired, and, even where partiaUy laid, 
not much to he found teult with. HuBsey*s cm the stubUt lowest, 
and left it rather the more even of the twoj but in more than one in- 
stance during onr inspection it clogred so as to require the machine 
to be stopped, in order to clear the Knives, an accident likely, in our 
opinion, to have occurred more freqnenily, and to have presented a 
serious obstruction^ had the crop been wet, or even dew damp. 

From this objection, McCormick's appeared to be free, as &r as 
our observation went; the serrated cutters always clearing them- 
selves, and its delivery was in this crop very superior, as tlie bariey 
was laid out regularly by the one nmn on the nnnchine conveniently 
in small heaps, with the ears gejierally upward, while the two men 
who were employed in Hussey's to effect a Lateral delivery, though 
apparently laboruig more severely, could not deposit the barley so 
regularly, or in so good a form. The pace at which it was necessa- 

5f for the horses to walk, in order to secure the proper working of 
ie machines, ai^ieared to us a most material feature ui their relative 
claims. The horses which drew Hussey's machine, were driven by 
a man riding on the near horse, and were kept going at a fast walk, 
which we estimated at nearly four miles per hour — certauily at a 

red far exceeding the ordinary walk of regular carthorses; and 
speed appeared necessary to insure efficient working, a require- 
ment which must be very distressing to heavy horses. We find, in- 
deed, complaints to be prevalent as to this machine, that the work is 
too severe for a pair of horses for the whole day, wnich necessitates 
either more bemg applied, or the horses being changed, which of 
course increases the expense. McCormick's, on the contrary, was 
driven by a man seated on the machine, at the' ordinary imce of cart 
horses— say two and a half miles per hoar, a rate at which a pnir 
of horses might work a whole day, as at plow, and with as little dis- 
tress; lor this machine appears not only to be lighter in itself, but to 
work with more ease to the horses than the other, being so balanced 
as to throw a very slight pressure upon the horses* back, while the 
weight on the pole of Hussey's is very considerable. We did not 
test particularly the quantity of work done by each machine in a 
given time ; though in the accounts recorded by Mr. Valentine, of 
the performances, it did not appear that there was much difference 
m them in this respect, each cutting between five and six roods per 
hour, on ihe average. We consider, however, tliat if MoCorra lex's 
machine, which clean a foot wider spare thnntne other, is the lighter 
and less distressing to work, it must cut the greatest quantity, mo- 
ving at thnt Fteady ordinary pace which we deem not oiily most desi- 
nibTn for th^ sake of the horses, but also for securing the continuous 
delivery of the sheaves with precision and regularity, and that any 
increase to he obtained bv driving the horses l)e3^ond that speed would 
be dearly purchased. We are therefore, of opinion that of the two 
machines thus tried. McCormick's has the advantage in lightness of 
draught, security or cutting, and dearhig itself unider adverse cir- 
enrostances, and in the more convenient oelivery of the sheaves. 

The report concludes by stating that both machines possess many 
merits, and " are capable, even mi their present state, of doing much 
service to the farmer, but that both are susceptible or very great im- 
provement." A challenge has also been given and accepted, ^r a 
trial between Bell's and McCormick's mochines. Nothinjjr ig more 
likelv to {Mtxluce improvement in this very valuable addition to our 
mrai machinery, than the active competitioai which is in extsteuce 
between the maikers of the rival implements. 

[From tk4 Svnderland Times of Sept. 18, 1652 ] 
RxAPiiTG Machikks. — Mr. McCormick has been iii this neighbor- 
hood, during the pest fortnight, awaiting the acceptance of his chal- 
lenge to all other machines to come and compete. No competitor, 
however, made its appearance. At Fulwell, at the end of last weok, 
and at Washington on Wednesday, Mr. McCormick, conseouently 
had the field to himself, and the trials were such as to afford addi- 
tional evidence of the justness of the conclu.^ion come to by the 
judges at the recent Durham County Agr^culturul Show, as well as 
the still higher verdict of the jnrors at the great Exhibition. Though 
however, Arfr. Bell was not present on these occasions, he was ex- 
pected to come southward shortly, and uii1e<«s the season were too 
fate, or Mr. McCormick gone, a conie!«t was anticipated l)etween the 
American and his northern rival. We see it stated by the Seouman, 
however, that Mr. Bell's advisers have advised him not to accept the 
challenge of Mr. McCormick, so that Mr. McCormick is denied the 
opportunity in this neighborhood— probably the only part of the king 
doro in which any field for the purpose rcmainsimcut— of exhibiiiii?, 
on the same field, the superiority of his reaper over that of Mr. Bell. 



Home EmbeUiBhmenU. 



A dwelling bouse, no matter what the style, standing 
alone, either on bill or plain, apart from other objects, 
would hardly be an attractive sight. As a mere repre- 
sentation of a particular style of architecture, or as a 
model of imitation, it might excite our admiration, but 
it would not be an object on which the eye and the im- 
agination could repose with satisfaction. It would be 
incomplete unless accompanied by such antociates as the 
eye is accustomed to embrace in the full gratification 
of the sensations to which that organ is the conductor. 
But assemble around that dwelling snhordinate struc- 
tures, trees, and shrubbery properly di.«posed, and it 
becomes an object of exceeding interest and pleasnre in 



the contemplation. It is. therefore, that the particular 
style or outward arrangement of the house is but a 
part of what should oonstitiite the general effect, and snch 
style is to be consulted only so &r as it may in itself 
please the taste, and give benefit or utility in the purposes 
for which it is intended. Still, the architectural design 
should be in harmony with the features of the snrround. 
ing scenery, and is thus important in completing the 
effect sought, and which cannot be accomplished with- 
out it. 

A farm with its buildings, or a simple country resi- 
dence with the grounds which enclose it, or a cottage 
with its door-yard and garden, should be finished sec- 
tions of the landscape of which it forms a part, or attrac- 
tive points within itj and of consequence, complete each 
within itself, and not dependent upon distant accessories 
to support it — an imperium in imperio^ in classic phrase. 
A tower, a monument, a steeple, or the indistinct out- 
line of a distant town may form a striking feature in a 
pictorial design and the associations connected with them, 
or, the character in which they are contemplated may 
allow them to stand naked and unadorned by other 
objects, and still permit them to fill up in perfect har- 
mony the picture. This idea will illustrate the impor- 
tance of embellishment, not only in the substitution of 
trees as necessary appendages to a complete rural estab- 
lishment, but in the erection of all the buildings necessa- 
ry for occupation in any manner, iq form and position, 
to give effect fVom any point of view in which the home- 
stead may be seen. General appearace should not be 
confined to one quarter alone, but the house and its 
surroundings on every side should show completeness 
in design and harmony in execution ; and although hum- 
ble, and devoted to the meanest purposes, asa portion of 
these erections may be, yet the character of utility or 
necessity which they maintain, gives them an air of dig- 
nity, if not of grace. Thus, a house and ont-buildings 
fianked with orchards, or a wood, on which they appa- 
rently fall back for support, fills the eye at once with not 
only a beautiful group, in themselves combined, buta-sso- 
ciate the idea of repose, of comfort, and abundance — in- 
dispensable requisites to a perfect farm residence. They 
also seem to connect the house and out-builddings xvith 
the fields beyond, which are of necessity naked of trees, 
and gradually spread the view abroad over the farm until 
it mingles with, or is lost in the general landscape. 

If it be necessary to build in good taste at all, it is 
quite as necessary that such good taste be kept in view 
throughout. A country dwelling should always be a 
conspicuous object in its full character and ontline, from 
one or more prominent points of observation : conse- 
quently all plantations of trees or shrnbbcry in its im- 
mediate vicinity should be considered as aids to show ofiT 
the house and its appendages, instead of becoming the 
principal objects of attraction in themselves. Their dis- 
position should be such as to create a perfect and agree- 
able whole, when seen in connection with the house it- 
self. They should also be so placed as to open the sur- 
rounding landscape to view in its most attractive features, 
from the various parts of the dwelling. Much in the 
efi*ective disposition of trees around the dwelling will 
thus depend upon the character of the country seen from 
it, and which should control, to a great extent, their im>- 
sition. A single tree, of grand and stately dimensions, 
will frequently give greater effect than tbe most studied 
plantations. A ledge of rock, in the cleAs of which wild 
vines may nestle, or around which a mass of shrtibbery 
may cluster, will add a charm to the dwelling which an 
elaborate cultivation would fhil to bestow; and the most 
negligent apparel of nature in a thousand ways may 
give a character which we might strive in vain to accom- 
plish by our own invention. In the efforts to eml)ellish 
our dwellings or grounds, the strong natural objects with 
which they are associated should be consulted, always 
keeping in view an exnression of the chief character to 
which the whole is applied. — Alltn^a Rural Archittcturt, 
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"When work season comes, work in earnest; and 
when the play time comes, enjoy it. Have a time for 
every thing and every thing in its time. 
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Cost of the Indian Oom Orop. 

Mr. Tucker — A short time ago, you published in The 
Cultivator an account of the expenses and profit of cul- 
tivating corn somewhere in New-Tork. I have procured 
from one of my neighbors in the county of Chester, a 
statement of a similar character. He rates, I think, the 
number of bushels to be harvested too high, though the 
crop will no doubt be a heavy one, and should prefer 
leventy bushels to the acre until the fact was made cer- 
tain, but as he is an old and jndicious fanner, he may 
prove to be right. Very truly yours, A. L. Elwth. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 1852. 

The following expenses are for cultivating nine acres 
of com : — 

Tto brMkiiif sod.OdayB at tS 945 00 

Harrowuig, 6 days at §9.50, 15 00 

Markingont. 4 da)*s at 91.50, 6 00 

Plantiiif , 8 daya, at 75 c, 00 

Halfioii pla*ler, 3 25 

Putiiii|[^ on plaater, 3 daya at 75c., 1 50 

Thiiiiiiug corn, 6 davs at 75c., 4 50 

Two bD9hel9 of seM Cf >rn, at 75e., 1 SO 

CultivaiJiif com. 15 daya at 91.50, 92 50 

Hu«iiig corn, 4 dayn at 75c., 3 00 

Catting off corn, 15 days at 75c., 11 95 

lnierei>i on value of land, «... 00 00 

Husking, at 3 cts. per bushel, , 21 60 

Drawing in and cribbing, 15 00 

Shelling and taking to market, 7 cents per bushel, 50 40 



EsUmattd Product. 



•S00 50 



790 bushels corn, at 85 cts., #465 00 

Fodder, worth on the grooiid, 60 UO 

Coba, worth, 15 00 

8540 00 
Deduetcoft, S66 60 



Net profit, t30.30 par acre. 



•973 50 
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State Fain. 



Mabtland. — ^The fifth annual fair of this spirited so- 
ciety, held at Baltimore, closed on the 29th Oct. This 
society are in possession of permanent fixtures, and their 
exhibition arrangements are siK>ken of as very superior. 
B. P. Johnson, Enq., Secretary of the Kew-York State 
Ag. Society, delivered the address, in which he urged 
the importance of education to the farmer ^ alluded to 
his recent travels in Great Britain, and the spur which 
American triumphs at the World's Fair would give to 
invention in our own country, and the eflTect they would 
have on the countries of the old world. The show of 
stock and |>ouUry was fine, and nil the dei>artments were 
well represented. 

Inuiana. — The first Agricultural Fair of this State 
was held at Indianapolis on the 20th Oct. The fair, 
though characterised by the imperfection thi#marks the 
Incipient stages of any enterprize, may safely be called 
successful . The show of stock was good , and some of the 
horses and grade cattle were fine. A variety of imple- 
ments were on exhibition, and Manufacturer's and Me- 
chanic's Hall were completely filled. The fair was, upon 
the whole, a good beginning in a good cause. 

Gboroia.— -The fifth annual exhibition of this society 
was held at Macon, the 20th Oct. It is said to have been 
in the highest degree creditable to the State, and to com- 
pare favorably with those of previous years. Cotton gine, 
winnowing machines, corn-grinding and crushing ma- 
chines were represented in great profusion. The ve- 



getable department was one of especial interest, and 
the monstrous ears of corn, fine wheat and large beets, 
attracted much attention. The crops in the State are 
remarkably good, and that of cotton very large. 

A11KSIGA.X Institute .i^The annual exhibition of this 
society has recently closed. The show of implements 
and new inventions was unusually large and varied . That 
of cattle was fully equal to any previous show. The re- 
ceipts were about $25,000, being 20 per cent, over that 
of last year. It is estimated that 200,000 visitors at- 
tended the fahr, during the four weeks it was open to the 
public. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BxiTUH E1.0QVZXCS, embracing the beat epeechcs or the mnst em- 
inent oratora, by Prof. C. A. Goodrich. Harper St Brother^ 
New-York. 

The very best specimens of British oratory are collected, 
arranged and commented upon, with a view to furnish 
models of style and connected thought to the student. 
The speeches of Chatham, Bubkb, Fox and Pitt, are 
presented with an introduction to show the circumstan- 
ces of the case, the state of parties and the point at issue 
Extracts are also made from the s|)eeches of Lord Mans- 
field, Mr. Grattau, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Brougham and 
others. The work will supply a want which every stu- 
dent has felt, and its perusal cannot fail to form a taste 
for the more solid and substantial subject matter, which 
is the theme of superior oratory. There is no study 
which has so direct a tendency to draw out thought and 
educate the mind, as the close methodical reading of 
master pieces of eloquence. Pnor. GoonniCH has ac 
complished a good work, and one which will be duly ap. 
predated by the scholars of the country. 



Thx HisTOKT OF RoMULVs, by Jacob Abbott Harper & Brothera 

This little volume is written in a style to adapt it to 
the young mind, and is full of interest. Descriptive iU 
lustrations embellish the pages. 

CoBNKi.nj8 Nxroa, with notea, hwioricaland ezplonatoryi by Cbarlea 
Anthon, LL. D. Harper A Brotliem, New- York. 

This familiar friend of school-boy days is out again, as 
good as new — somewhat increased in bulk and well 
dressed. As is usual In Pbof. Antbom's works, two* 
thirds of the book is made up of notes, which diminish 
the amount of study necessary to master the author in 
about the same ratio. — — 

Bliak House, No. 0, is now issued, in which new 
characters appear. 

The above publications, of Harper & Brothers, are for 
Kale by £. H. Pease & Co., of this city. 

ABTHva's HoKS Maoasimv, pobliahed by T. S. Arlhnr A Co., Piiil 

■ddpbia, 98 a year. 
The well known editor of the Home Gazette, has brought 
out a monthly, which is to be composed, to a certain ex* 
tent, of the best articles iu his weekly, and is designed 
to furnish choioe reading for the fiimily circle. The 
writingaof Mr. Abtbub are of a pleasing character and 
a moral tendency, and will form the attractive feature of 
the magazine. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

To Agents and PostmaBier*. 

We invite your attention to the article on the first page, 
and to the Prospectuses of Thb Cultivator, and our 
new weekly journal, The CooNTRr Gentleman, pub- 
lished on the last page of this paper. In these you will 
see the development of our plans for 1853, which we 
doubt not will meet your approbation, and for which we 
ask your hearty and energetic support. 

Notwithstanding the redoction in price of The Culti- 
vator, we intend it shall be fully eqtial in merit to any 
of our previous volumes. It will be. considering the 
amount of matter given, the cheapest, while we shall be 
enabled, we trust, by the facilities afforded by its con- 
nection with our weekly sheet, to make it, if not the 
BEST, at least equal in merit to any of our monthly ag- 
ricultural journals. 

To all who want a weekly journal, especially devoted 
to the interests of country life — ^to rural improvement in 
all its branches, we commend The Country Gentleman, 
which we intend shall combine all the advantages of an 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Family Journal, and be 
worthy of a place at the fireside of every honschold. 

We are already under great obligations to our friends 
who have labored so steadily, year after year, to pro- 
mote the circulation of our work. They have benefitted 
the public as well as us; and we ask their continued kind 
offices in behalf of The Cultivator for next year, and 
our new work, The Country Gentleman. The price 
of The Caltivator is now so trifling that no farmer who 
has any ambition or any desire to improve, can refuse to 
take it if properly applied to ; and we look with confidence 
to the efforts of our friends, for a great increase in our 
circulation next year. 

We have intended to send Prospectuses to all those 
who have heretofore acted as Agents; but if any have 
failed to receive them, they will please give us notice, 
that other copies may be sent. 

\0^ To any of our subscribers who are disposed to act 
AS agents, we will send Prospectuses and sample num- 
bers, on application. 

CT" Agents. — We should be glad to secure active and 
energetic Agents for our papers, in every part of the 
country. Those disposed to act as Agents, will please 
address us on the subject. 

The Country Gentleman. — We have selected this 
title as peculiarly adapted to express the purpose and 
character of our weekly journal, and our opinion has 
been strengthened by the flattering reception the speci- 
men number has generally met with. While a strictly 
agricultural title is too narrow in its signification to con- 
vey the intention of sach a paper. The Country Gen- 
TLE3IAN is at once simple and comprehensive, while it 
expresses what every man should be, and wliat most 
men claim to be. The farmer is the true representative 
man of the age, the embodiment of the calm thought 
and jonnd sense of his time — the true gentleman. It is 
for such men that our paper is intended — it is for them 
we labor, and we hope to make our journal a welcome 



and looked for visitor at the fireside of every Country 
Gentleman — to the sunburnt farmer in his unpretend- 
ing house, to the amateur in his vine-chid cottage and 
garden of flowers, as well as to the gentleman of leisure 
who seeks in country life, the enjoyment which was de* 
nied him in early years of business and constant toil. 

Agricultural Chemistry at Yale College. — We 
are pleased to learn that Prof. John A. Porter takes 
the place of the lamented Norton, in the School of Ap- 
plied Chemistry at Yale College, and that the usual 
course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistr}' will com- 
mence on the 7th of January, and continue for ten weeks. 
Prof. Porter has devoted several years to the study of 
Agricultural Chemistry, both at home and In Europe, 
and we know of no one whose knowledge of the subject, 
better qualifies him to succeed Prof. Norton. 

Persons attending this course are not necessarily other- 
wise connected with the College . It is intended for farm- 
ers, and will be made so plain and practical that all can 
understand and apply it. The subject will be illustrated 
by numerous experiments, including the analysis of soils 
and manures, the process for which will be explained in 
detail. 

Persons attending the lectures have access to a valua- 
ble library of agricultural works, with which they may 
occupy their leisure time. The fee for the course is $10. 
Those desirous of engaging in the practical analysis of 
soils, manures, &c., in the laboratory, may do so at an 
extra charge. 

Facilities ase also afforded to those who wish to pursue 
chemistry experimentally, with the object of applying 
it in manufacturing or mining, or with the design of be- 
coming teachers. For further particulars, address Prof. 
John A. Porter, New- Haven, Conn. 

Science anb Experiments. — ^We are glad to observe 
a determination with some farmers to settle disputed 
points by a resort to acctnal experiments, in connection 
wirh the snggesiions of science. Performing experiments 
without the guiding light of science, is like trying to make 
money without keeping any accounts — ^the man may 
sometimes get considerable sums, but he cannot for the 
life of him tell by what operation he has made it, nor 
how he is likely to be successful again. So, in a random 
experiment, the farmer may succeed finely, but he cannot 
guess which of the dozen operating causes has had the most 
infiuence ; which is essential and which useless — nor whtf 
he has sncceded. It is true, he may find out after re- 
peated tr^s, like the blind man who goes over a piece of 
ground tin he becomes familiar with all its parts, which 
the light of vision would have revealed to him at a glance. 
On the other hand, science not corroborated by experi- 
ment, is but little better, being not unlike that of the 
ancient philosophers, who preferred to shut themselves 
up in the closet, and by profound abstract reasoning for 
a life time, found out what they could at once ascertain 
by a few minutes of manipulation. Both are as needful 
and useful as the two rails of a railroad, — ^we should 
make rather sorry work in trying to run the train upon 
one alone. It is true, we know more at present through 
the teachings of experiment than of science; but this is 
because we have the practice of many thousand people 
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through many centuries, which quite overbahinoes the 
scientific inyestigationB of the few who have labored in 
the present day. Wait till we have as much labor ex- 
jiended under the light of science, as has been done in 
the dark, and the balance may fall on the other side of 
the account. — ^ 

ITKivEasiTT or Albany. — It has been inferred from 
our notice of this institution last month, that the course 
of Agricultural Instruction has been abandoned. This, 
howeyer, is not the case. It has only been deferred for 
the present winter, on account of the lamented death of 
Prof NoBTOH, and the inability of the trustees to pro- 
cure a suitable person to fill his place. It is to be hoped 
that a suitable Professor will be found before another 
year, to go on with the course of agricultural instruc- 
tion, and it is the intention of the trustees CTentually to 
place this branch of industry on a firm foundation. The 
Law and Medical Departments of the University, are 
now in successful operation, with a most competent corps 
of Professors; and considerable progress has been made 
in preparing the grounds upon which the Observatory is 
to stand, and its completion is confidently expected the 
ensuing year. Efforts will be made to bring tbe plan of 
the University before the public and the Legislature the 
coming ^nter, and we certainly hope with success. The 
proposed Institution is worthy of tbe support of every 
well wisher of science, and is demanded by the age. 

Agbiculturb at Amherst Collegb.^— The import- 
ance of instruction in agriculture is beginning to be felt 
more generally in our colleges. The trustees of Amherst 
College have made a decided and most commendable 
movement towards the establishment of a school of Sci- 
entific Agriculture, by the addition of two professors to 
the present faculty, viz-. Wm. S. Clarke, of Easthamp- 
ton, Professor of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Rev. John A. Kash, of Amherst, Instructor in Ag- 
riculture. It is to be hoped that other colleges will fol- 
low this example, as fast as suitable men can be secured. 



LocT Apple.— "We have received some specimens of 
this apple from Mr. Charles Du Bois of Fishkill Landing, 
of which, though not yet in perfection, we have formed 
a very favorable opinion. Mr. D. B. informs us that the 
original tree has been in bearing for forty years or more, 
though its fruit has been but little known out of its im- 
^ mediate neighborhood ; and that it, with the young trees 
which have been worked from it, have always been regu- 
lar and good bearer?. The young trevs are of rapid and 
vigorous growth ; and he considers it a valuable acqui- 
sition to our list of apples, and worthy of extensive dis- 
semination. 

Soil Analyses. — A writer in the Hampshire and 
Franklin Express, published at Amherst, Mass., bears 
the following testimony to the value of soil analyses: 

Mr. Wm. P. Dickinson, of Hadley,had a field of eight 
acres, thoroughly grown over with moss, almost as thick 
and matted as the wool on the back of a sheep, that will 
give a ten pound fleece. The land, of course, must have 
been exceedingly unpromising for any crop. He pro- 
cured an analysis of it by the late Prof. Norton, and 
was told that it was deficient in two or three ingredients 
which could be cheaply supplied. For the analyses and 



a long letter, advising how to supply the deficiencies in 
the cheapest possible manner, he paid $10, and was 
hiughed at, as commotily happens, when a man ventures 
a step out of tbe *beaten track. He plowed that field, 
and treated it in every respect, as Prof. Korton advised, 
with the exception of here and there a couple of rows, 
which were cultivated as be would have cultivated the 
whole, if he had not been otherwise advised. 

The result is a crop of corn, equal {lerhaps to 20 bush- 
els to the acre, where cultivated in the old way, and very 
near 50 bushels, where cultivated as Mr. Norton advised. 
This, I know, all might have been, and yet there be no 
increase of profit, for the extra com and fodder (both, 
more than doubled) might have cost more than they are 
worth. But it was not so in this case. Mr. D., after 
keeping an exact account of theexpense, gives it as his de- 
liberate opinion that the increased profit, inconsequence 
of Mr. Norton's advice, is at least $50 this year; and be- 
sides this, he has better hopes for that land hereafter, 
and has, moreover, several fields of similar land adjoin- 
ing that, to which Mr. Norton's prescription will apply. 
He values the advice much higher than its cost, for its 
future application to each of those fields. 



French Merino Sheep. — Gen. R. Harmon of Wheat- 
land, Monroe county, recently returned from Vermont, 
with about thirty choice French Merino Sheep, procured 
from S. W. Jewbtt, Esq., of Middlebury. They were 
all young and splendid animals, and were, with one or 
two exceptions, all selected from Mr. Jewett's importa* 
tions from France, during the past season. One ram, 
ten and a-half months old, with a very fine fleece on his 
back, weighed 166 lbs. 

SurroLK Pigs. — Any person having genuine Suffolk 
pigs, or indeed those of any pure breed, for sale, would 
do well to give notice to that effect through this paper, 
as we frequently have inquiries for them, and do not 
know where to direct our friends for them. 



Founder in Horses. — A correspondent in Moore's 
New-Torker, gives the following remedy as uniformly 
proving successful. Add half a pint of vinegar to a gill 
of ground hlack mustard, and administer the mixture. 
Then put him in action for an hour or two, or until he 
s%veats thoroughly. This remedy must be applied within* 
48 hours of the foundering. 

Bloody Murrain. — A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer states that the best preventive is plenty of 
pure water and salt at all times, the latter mixed with a , 
little sulphur — with a table spoonfnl of pulverized rosin 
once in three months; and the best cure, which must be 
applied at the earliest stage, is a large dose of rosin, fol- 
lowed with draughts of a decoction of smart-weed. He 
thinks from examinations, that the kidneys are the seat 
of the disease, and hence the utility of rovin. 



" Milch covrn, in winter, should l>e kept in dry, mode- 
rately warm, but well ventilated quarters; be regularly 
fed and watered throe times a day, salted twice or thrice 
a week, have clean beds, be curried daily, and in addi- 
tion to their long provender, they should receive succu- 
i lent food morning and evening." 
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BCoOomiiok's Reapes. 

Review of the Report of the Committee on the Trial of 
Reaping and Mowing Machinei at Geneva, 

Nbw-Y'obk, Nov. 13th, 1892. 

Ma Editor— Wilh your permiasioii I now proceed lo redeem the 
promise made in my card, published in the Sept No. of Ihe Cultiva- 
tor, 10 prov* from the facts reiiorted by the Coramillee of the N. Y. 
State Aj^. Society, at their trial at Geneva, iu July last, as well as 
as from other facts not reported by them, the superiority of my reap- 
ing and mowing machine over all others iu tue— the mward of sajd 
committee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This Report— «ince published iji pamphlet fdrm— says: "The es- 
tablished principle in machines, iji regard to culling tools, that an 
acute angle is the most effective on sulwtanees of woody fibre, seems 
to hold good in the form of a reaper knife ; litis is apparent upon com- 

Gring the angles of the several knives, as for instance the height of 
r. McCormick's knife^ from its base hue to the apex, is five-eigliths 
of an inch, the base benig 4 j inches ; the power required to nut a 
fWRth six feet uHdt^ ad ancing at the rate of Kil feet per minute, was 
6 pounds 31-1(N) for every inch, in width of tlie swath. The height of 
Mr. Burrull's knife, (Hus.'jey's in principle, and which received the 
first premium as a keaper) above the base is 3^ inches, the base being 
3 inches: in this case the power consumed to advance 103 feet in a 
minute, is « pounds 66-100, the swuih [yeingjive/eet wide.^* 

This prineipU is further explained by tiie committee, as follows : 
" McCormick's machine cuts with kmves of a peculiar form, being 
broad at the base, short in length, and haviii]^ a siekU tdgt, working 
between tpeat-Aaped teeth orjiHgers.^'' Agani, aa tesieil by the djr- 
namometer, the power per inch o( cutliug edge required to operate 
MianHf''s rnaehine in reaping — which received the 1st premium for 
tnowimgy and for reaping and mowing combined — was fotuid to lie 
20| per cent, more than mine, (5.2 and 6.6) and in mowing^ 27 per 
cent, more, (4.8 and 6.1.) And the power required to operate Mr. 
BurralPs inuchine. was still more than that required to operate Mr. 
Manny's, as ascertained by the same tewt. 

Now 1 submit whether it would lie possible to establish the superi- 
ority of the cutting power of one machine over another, more clear- 
ly and conclusively than is here decided, of mine over Manny's and 
Burrall's, by a test that could not err. A paicii(«{ philosophical prin- 
ciple is introduced into the cutting apparatus or my machhie, by 
which 87 to 30 per cent of the motive power is saved, as demon- 
strated by a practical te<>t, and accounted for in the plain reasoning of 
the rtpe^^ which is unanswerable ! This proved, and all thm can 
then be said of Manny' 9 machine is but so mtuh more for mine ; 
and I therefore chum the atoard made to him, as one made to me, 
and thus lo have liotli report and avoird in my favor, for with the 
sinele exception of the partieuiar tnanner of " raising and lowering 
it,'°to effect which its construction is materially deteriorated in other 
respects, it is substantinlly my machuie in principle — vnthout my im- 
provementy as explained. 

And here comes the "trnponfum'* resulting to the public from 
tuch awards^ alluded to in my former card, and which will further 
appear hereinafter. A patented machine goes from one of these 
trials with the endorsement of the committe of a Utoie Society, as the 
best machine, without regard to whether the particular feature in it 
claimed wt new, or patented, is the ground in whole or in pan, of its 
alleged sapcriority— or what features in it ore indentical with those of 
other machines ; but the owner immediately disposes of it, or offers 
it, as the case may be, as lAtf premium machine! To meet this diffi- 
culty, it waspropoMd, (by ray representative) to the committee, at the 
trial lu question, to call out and preMUt to the public, the claims of the 
different parlies entering the lists for competition, to novelty and 
utility; and the proposition Mras understood to have been agreed to, 
but was not carried out. 

To effect the " raising and lowering ** of Manny's machine at 
pleasure, while progreasuig ut its work, as is claimed, its construc- 
tion is complicated; while MWL Reaper f its proportions are forced, 
contracted, and so imperfect as to be next to a failure in every day 
practice, which view, loo, is sustained by the following, from the 
Geneva report : " The delivery is not perfect, owiiig to an elevation 
of the apron orplatform, which rises about eight inches abo\t} its 
lowest plane. The necessary conse(|uence is an uneven or disturbed 
condition of the gavels." Nor is this raising and lowering, aAer all, 
of importaiKe, for it is prepo<4erons to talk of the same mon, nt the 
same time attending regularly to drivuig the team, and constantly to 
adjusting the machme to the inequalities of the surface of the ground, 
and gelling over obstructions in the way. which are often concealeo 
from the eye ; and the beet regulator of tnis in grass cutting, where 
aJone it is required, is a sclf-adjusiuig arrangement, that cnaltles it lo 
accommodate itself to such inequalities — as mine is now constructed. 

From what has already been shown from the Geneva report, 
together with the further statement therein made, thni two acres of 
grau were cut by my machine in 56 minutes, and the same by 
Keichum's, (HuMey's principle, which obtained ihe 2(1 premium for 
mowing) in one hour aiHl 26 minutes, with n blvik opposite to Man- 
ny's & Burrall's — (the latter a failure,) taken in connection with 
what is known throughout the country — ihe world, I might say— of 
the general operation of my machine^ I might perhapa "rsst" here. 

But it may not be amiss to notice a few other ooints in the 
case ; and first I shall make a farther reference to ihengures of Ihe 
report, lirginniiig witli Seymour ^ Morgan^s Machine, for which was 
awnnled the third premium (over mine,) and it bein^ perhaps a closer 
imitation of mine than any other— somw' evidence o{ which is found 
in the fact iImi in a late suit vs. them, for infringing my imicnts, a New 
York jury found a large verdict in my fuvor. And as this ii$ a strong 
teue to exemplify both the character of the Geneva report, and the in- 
jurious results to the community growing out of such report*, I trust 
to bo excnsetl for dwelling somewhat upon this case. And oy way 
of fortifying the judgmeiii of ihe jury in the case, end so far refuting 
the many misstatements made by these and other infringers prejud^ 



dicial to my just claims, I most beg leave to make a short qoouimk 
from the charge of Judge Nelson in the case, as follows: 

" It is said by Uie learned counsel for the defence, that, admitting all 
this to be true, just as it has lieen described, and claimed in the pi. 
tent, that siill there was not novelty or skill enough in it to conctiiute 
an invention wiUnn the meaning t>f the pnienl law; and some of ilie 
witne)»!<es called as experts, have expressed the same opinion. 

'^Now, as bearing materially upon this question of uigeiiaiiy aud 
skill, essential to bring out the improvement clmmed by the pluintiff, 
it will be well to recur for a moment to the history of the iinprnve- 
menf. Siiebly tried it in 1833 and *34. You, gentlemen, rememlicr 
his account of it ; and he said he had been engaged in experiroruu 
upon it since 18S5 or '26, and had aliandonrd it. His contrivance was 
to bring the grain lo the raker, so that he eould rake it off and suumI 
on the machhie. Huseey tried it, used the same device and arrange* 
meiil, aiul gave il up. The patentee has l>een engaged since 1634 in 
experimenting and improving his machine, devoting his whole time 
to the produtMion of a succes«fnl reapiiw in^tmment, and he did w\ 
succeed in getting a practical iiosition lor the raker on the machine 
uniil the year 1946 or '47, and nolxidy hnd accomplished it before, al* 
though we are now in the mi<idle of the nineteenth century. These 
are the only persons, those to whom I have alluded, for sugbt ihere 
appears, who have ever undertaken the experiment, or to work it 
out, and ihe patentee is the only one who has succeeded, notwith- 
standing it is supposed to be so very simple, that any ordinary me- 
chanic, Inying his eye on the machine, c(»uhl work out the result 
without the neces«ity of any other ingenuity." 

Now this trial was for infringements of my third pateal, the trial 
for infringemeiiis of my second patent, cnil>raced in the tame suii, 
having Iteen evaded by the oath of the parties lo the absence of a wit- 
ness iohose deposition had been taken! Since the trial of this cause, 
these panics through three of their eounsd, and several of ilieir tafe- 
restcd •* witnesses called as experts" — a dozen signers all tokl— have 
circulated extejisively a pampltlet reiterating their/aZ«c slalementsaf 
want of novelty, skill and utility in all my cusiins to improvements ix 
reaping machines. Of course they will now be believed ! 

So much for the character of another of the premium machine*.* 

Next. OS to the report of facts in relation in it ; and here I shall taks 
down from the '* tabular statements " the figures representing each 
of the premium machines, as follows ; 

REAPING. 



If ^ 



Manny''s, 

BurroWSi 

S.^Morgans\. 
McCorrnuk'^ «, . . 



Km, 
2.31 
9.48 
1.35 



I 






I* 



Ihs 
400 
4006 
4255 



Vbs 

6.6 
06 
91 



JIfoiiNy's. 

Ketchum^e, .... 
Me^Cormick's, . 



56 



37oi5.21 



400 

450 
35( 



I 

•a 

I 



feet 
5.0 
5.0 
6.0 
6.0 

MOWING. 

6.1 

8. 

4.8 



'I 

IN 



side 

fideorbaek 
%ide 
side 



l^ I 



3U 
33 
20 
3D 



33 
1(J| 



I 

1 



une^n good 

good goed 

good good 

I good good 

A9. cfstMe. 
^dog twite 

5 dofreqnVlf 



Having already referred to the great differenre ui the drafts of 
these machines, in favor of mine, from the figures given above, a 
word only need he added in relation to them. From them it is seen 
that my machine cut the two acres (of grass) in iess tiene than any 
other;— OinA, notwithstanding that, from the foNss. iu every point of 
difference, mine is found superior to Seymour ^ M.''s ; the award ot 
the committee directly contradicts thc^gsfrrs and facts. Again, my 
machine cut a sM'nth a foot wider than Mr. Burrall's, and 6 inclies 
wider than Mr. Manny's, and laid the grain better than either— '"frfm. 
the manner of delivery at the side, a twisi was observable" with 
Burrall's. 

But, ill one point^-^}^e quality of the work, and that truly on impor- 
tant one — ^the figures in the tables show the performance of Burrall's 
and Manny's machines to have been better than mine. Upon this 
point, however, there was, to say the least, a difference o( opinion. 
Vour own intelligent correspondent, Mr. Elditor, wrote as follows from 
the trial : ^' Hns^ey's mncliine was next tried, and its operation was 
fine, ()uite similar to that of Burrall's, dropping the grain behind tlie 
machine. Nehher of these machines (alluaing to Burrall's and Hu«- 
sey's) was furnished with a reel, which may have been the reapio 
that it was necessary to drive the horses at A rapid pace, too mnch so 
for all-day work with ordinary teams." Of Alanny's, he says, 
" This was thought by some, who witnesse<l its operation, to be the 
best corrUfined machine, or for usin^ lK>th as mower and reaper, al- 
though fur Ihe latter purpose alone, it hardly came up to some othersi 

* When it is knoimi that it requires all the ronacniar power of the 
stoutest man, at the same time to coUt^ct with his wiue and hesry 
rake, ami get the grahi directly behind the platform, it must lie dear 
thai 11 can't by that process, in heavy grain, l>e twisted or brought 
round to the side of the mnchine. It is rather nmusiiitr, too. to ob- 
serve how handsomely the ^'^fly «oAs«/" in Burrall s Machine is 
commented on, as a new and eciualising improvement, while the same 
in my machine was nnolifferve<l, and whicn was UMd in it, perhara, 
before Mr. Burrall ever thought of a reaping machine— ccrlainly, 
before he ever made one ! 
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It may not prove practicable to combine thefw two qnalities to the 
best advantage in one mnchine,*' ftc— and rurther, tliat **one of the 
best machines in Uie field was McCormick'a — like Maiuijr'saiid Dein- 
more'9->(" this clever machine seema not yet perfected." — Repon /) — 
it cut about 6 feet wide^ and in execution was not exceeded b)r any, 
09pteiaU9 in iedgtd grmiHy"'^nai tlie opposite of wiiat is said in ilw 
rtport. 

In fact, a single trial of cutting a few acres of light, dry wlieat— for 
there was neither heavy nor damp wheat cut Rt the deiieva trial — is 
uo test at all of the powers and efficiency of a reaping machine; and 
no stronger proof can be adduced of this, than the fact that in the loie 
great trial between Mr. " Garrett's improved Hus-^y Reaper" and 
mine, in which there was 100 acres cut, at the Royal Ag. Ckiilege, 
England, the decision of tlie Committee wm in favor of the former 
at the close of the first day, aAer having cut but a few acres under 
favorable circumstances, while at the close, though the stubble leA 
by Garrett's was reported to be rather shorter and neater than mine, 
the decision of the same committee was decidediv in favor of mine 
in every important particular— and when, notwithstanding any sup- 
posed difference in shortness or neatness of stubble, the toast* afler 
the former was foujid to be one-third greater than that from the latter 
— wiimtng: oDer to the support qf my machine^ the proprietors and 
conductors of the College Farm, under whose auspices the trial waa 
made, and who owned the Garrett machine! 

On this (>art of the Geue va report, I have only to add a word of ex- 
planaticm, in relation to the particular machine used at the trials, and 
Its partial failure in nuneingj of whioh the committee say, "The 
eonstmction of this machine is too JragiU for oseful purposes, the 
knives yielded after a few swaths were cut, needing to be replaced 
by another set; these yielded also. The stubble was leA long and 
uneven." 

Afler the established superiority of my cutting apparatus, bevond 
■U question, it would seem from this statement myoyni/avUj if 1 had 
not the best machine ; and I have been advised that this was a con- 
trolling point in the case. I have stated in my previous notice in the 
Cultivator, however, first, that delay mi the way firom Chicago, pre- 
vented me from having at the trial the machine constructed espe- 
cially for that purpose ; and second, that in consequence of wider 
spaces between the fiiwers of my machine than others, loose cobble 
stones on the surface ofthe ground entered bstuteen thsm. and raked 
the teeth off the sickle — ^whicn (stone) shonld not be foctna on mead- 
ows — but which liability is priventsd by putting the fingers closer 
together. All this was explained to the committee — and apart from 
tins, the durability of my machine needs no endorsements of any 
eommittes. 

In conclusion, I have a word to say in relation to the '* unanimoHs " 
report of this committee! — ^ftrst, that one of t)ie most practical mem- 
bers of it, residing in one of the 'best wheat districts m New- York, 
who careful W attended the trial through at Geneva, bnt waspreveiitcu 
by sickness from attending the Slate Fair at Utica, where the report 
and awards were made up, was in favor of atoarding the first pre- 
mium for my maekifUt and was " surprised at the a-w^rds that were 
made '' — ^that some other members of the committee disagreed wiih 
the majority, but out of deference to their judgment, consented to let 
the report go out as iinanimo ns t hat agencies were offered by some 
proprietors of a machine to members ca tlie committee, prior to ma- 
King their awards, and in one case known to have been accepted. 

Finally, permit me to add some account ofthe result ofthe Spring- 
field trial of Reaping Machines, made last summer, by a committee 
of the Slate Ag. Society of Ohio, by way of further snowing the de- 
generacy to wnich such local trials are fast sinking, and the nnrelia- 
bleness of them. It took place on the farm of Mr. Warden, manu- 
facturer of Densmore's machuie. and was couducted by a committee 
of the Ohio State Agricultural Society, at which they awarded the 
first premium for " Densmore's self-raker," and secoiid for Hussey's 
Reaper; and for mowing, first to Ketchum, and second to Hussey's; 
whereupon, mv brother (who attended for me) challeiiged the two 

Kemium macnines to a thorough trial, on a neighboring farm of 
essrs. A. Collins, and H. Shielos^ near Xenia, where Deitsmore ft 
Co., had placed a self-Raker for trial, to be purchased if approved. 

Many of the citizenattf Xenia whn miited in thecall for a thorough 
trial ; but finally. Messrs. Collins ft Shields were required by the 
owners of the Self-Raker, to decide prior to the day appointed for the 
exhibition,whether they would keep it, that it mi^ht be removed if 
not kept— when my brother, to prevent a disappointment to the pub- 
lie, ^vho had had notice to attend, paid S140 cash for the machine, 
and then requested the owners to attend to its ooeration. Suffice it to 
say, that Hussey's Machine was iK>t presentea, (by the Ohio manu- 
facturers of it,)^that the Self-Raker was abandoned by its owners, 
but waa operated on tlie day of the exhibition by Collins ft Shields^ 
and was aifterwards unsaleable at any price : that the exhibition re- 
lulted in a strone report in favor of my macnine, and in the sole of 
it to Messrs. Collins ft Shields — and m a notice of the trial in the 
'* Xenia Torch Li^t," which reads as follows. — 

" From the above unvarnished statement of facts, it'is quite evi- 
dent that the Committee at Springfield committed a gross error in 
awarding the first premium to the Self-Raker, the consequences of 
which the public interest requires should be counteracted so far as 
possible, by aUfair means. Committees who nudermke the responsi- 
ble task of^adjudjring sikI deciding upon rights and interests so impor- 
> tain, should be admonished by tins, to give a more tlioroagh investi- 

Stion before publishing their judgment to the rest of mankind. In 
s case, the Ohio Board of Agriculture have endorsed in an official 
and very public manner, a machine which, as at present construct- 
ed, is and can be of no practical utility. This is kuubvggjxq I 

If the same oppononity could have been afforded at ^sns«it for 

bringing the premium machines lo a more thorough test, and in a 
neater variety of conditions of the crop, a like result would have 
followed. Doubtless, it has generally been observed that the great 
trials pf the Rea])era in Engluid tliis year, have effeotually dissipated 
any doubt that might have been left upon the public mind, as to the 
eorrecmess of the award of the Council Medal for my reoper, by the 



committees of the Great Exhibition — in consequence of the result of 
a partial trial made at the close of the season, aAer I had lefl Eng- 
land. As it now is, we shall be thrown over to another reaping sea- 
son for further reaper trials, when I design lo have my machnie in 
the field at the earliest day possible — say ou James River, Virginia — 
that its superiority may oguin, as, heretofore, be contesleil iiiany tho- 
nnicA manner, and that in time to govern sale« further north. 

My machines will, this year, be manufactured in a superior style — 
corresponding with its superiority in jTnncipfe— cmbracuig some im- 
provements in construction over those of any previoiM year; and ar- 
rangements will m due time be announced, for the supply of the di Ce- 
rent wheat growing sections of the country with tlie same. Satis- 
fied, from the experience of the past harvest, of the impossibility of 
constructing ihe same machine, both for reaping and mowine, to the 
best advaniage, as the width of^ a mower should not exceed five feet, 
for the ordinary lands of this country, while that of a reaper can as 
well be six feet as less, and where greater speed is essentml. a xepa- 
rate mowing apparatus, with iron beam, will for the next harvest be 
sold to order with my reaper, at a cost of 930. Both machines war- 
ranted to operate superior to any others in use, and will be offered 
on trial wilh any other, the l>est performing machine, in «uch cnse, to 
be kept by the purchaser. For mowing alone, the machine will be 
delivered at Buffalo at 9100. C. H. McCORMICK. 

HSWLT PATENTED 
MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE, 

BY HORACE L. EMERYy OP ALBANY^ N. Y. 

SUCH has been the condition of the people of onr cruntry, that 
hi many portions of it, manual labor has been found inadequate to 
the task of harvesting grains and grasses ni projMsr time and manner, 
while, in all eections, the cost of manual labor, where to be had, has 
often oeen too expensive for profitable farming. 

These fads have caused hundreds of thinking minds, for some years 
past, ti> turn their attention to the subject of substituting oiher more 
expeditious, as also cheaper methods of effecting the same. 

As the muscular power of the horse is known to be equal to that 
of seven men, while Die cost per day for board nig and employing a 
horse, is only equal to that of one man, this source has been looked 
to as the most feasible. 

With what success, it is only necessary to refer to the late Exhi- 
bition and Trial of Mowing, Reaping and Threshing Machinery, uii- 
der the direction ofthe eommittee of the State Agricaltoral Society at 
Geneva, where were collected the finally successful results ofthe 
experiinenis of years by thousands of minds. 

With all lliis before us. whoever now attempts the construction of 
Agricultural machinery for the above purposes, must be blind indeed, 
to make an unsuccessful attempt in constructing machinery for citlier 
of the above three classes of farm labor. 

Therefore^ the' subscriber, not only having made himself practi- 
cally acquainted with the construction and working of all the sue 
cessful machines of this class, but having made and succes.<fully 
introduced several valuable improvements in some of the above 
classes of machinery, which have already gained favorable and world 
wide reputation and adoption, flatters himself that he has also made 
an improvement in the construction of a Mower and Reaper of eqaal 
if not areater merit, than any of his former successful machuies. 

As the Engravings, Diagrams, ftc. of this new one are yet in the 
hands of the engravers and unfinisheo, as also diagrams of several of 
those of other makers of the best standing, it will be impomible until 
next month, to give it a practical and mechanical description, when 
it is the intention to show the leading and important points in it which 
are new, as also to show those of ine best of other makers with the 
differences between them. 

« It will suffice to say, that while this is the most compact, light, 
simple, cheap, durable, easy working machine — it is at the same time 
the most perfectly adjustable, portable and easily convertible hito a 
mower or reaper, working as perfectly in either form as those of the 
best of other kiiKis, whether siniple or combined. 

The mahi 'wheel is 39 niches in diameter^ 8 inches face; the whole 
contains but one gear and pinion and that an nitemal one ; it has neither 
crank or connecting rod about it It has a wrought iron knife beam 
formed of two pJates, struck up uito ribs, and firmly riveted together, 
thus forming a light, stiff, strong and hollow beam, which is su.«- 
peiuled by means of a shaft running through its whole length, 
terminating at the outer end with a crank axle and wheel atiaehM — 
the inner end of said shafl being connected by a lever with thedrivter, 
the beam may easily and instantly be elevated or depressed at plea- 
sure. The frame itself is so suspended upon the axis of the main 
vrheel, as to be elevated and depressed at pleasure, so as to secure a 
horizontal position to the whole machine at whatever elevation used, 
thus alwa^'s having the cutting works in proper position. 

In reaping, a reel is used, and the raker stands erect, face forward, 
and directly behind the center-of the platform, and <hi a level with it, 
with a support alxmt him; the movable platform l>eing on the same 
plane with the frame-work at the side of the discharge, and at the 
same time two or three inches above the stubble. With the above 
introduction, and the directi<Mis ami diagrams to follow, together wiik 
prices, terms of sale, warranty, A;e., which Mnll appear in next nK>nili'» 
papHsrs, the public will have before them the several machines froiv 
which to make a selection before purchasing for the coming season 
and at the same time know what they are purchasing much lietiei 
than to be guMed by the very impracticably written aiid published re- 
port of the committee ofthe Geneva trial, which to be seen and care- 
fully read will be sufficient to satisfv every one ofthe truth of this re- 
mark eoncerning the correctness of its conchislons. 

As this is the age of humbug, it becomes every purchaser to look 
well to his dollars before parting with them for that which will prove 
worse than useless, and jnirchase only such articles as have their 
practical as well as theoretical merits i»aiiily pointed out, or if not so 
pointed oat, to nnrchase only of responsible manufacturers, who are 
wining to bact their machines by their reputations and capkal. 
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without risk or loss to the purchaser. Agricnltaral committeet, like 
other men, are not exempi from being humbugred, and the public 
through them ; while stt the same lime ihey may he composed of the 
most honorable and respectable gentlemen of our connlrT, as a proof 
of which the published report on the Geneva trial of maciunery, will 
be found the Dc«t evidence extant. 

For further particulars concerning the Reaper and Mower above 
de«:ribed. address HORACE L. EMERY, 

Care of Emery & Ca, Albany, N. Y.— Dec. 1. 



The PennsylTanla Corn Stalk Cotter, 



HAYING been much improved by us the present season, it is war- 
ranted the best Power Cutter in use for its Coal— and superior 
to any other of any kind at a lev mice than siztv doUara. By it the 
eoarsest of Hay, Straw and Com Stalks are mad« into ib« finest fe«d 
or chaff at the rate of half a ton uer hour, with one horse power. 
Price «fi8. EMERY dt CO., 

am BrtNMtway, Albany, N. Y. 



TKE SATURDAY EYEKING POST 



THE LEADING LITERARY WEEKLY. 



Over Tbirty.one Tears have bow elapsed since the POST began its weekly round of blended inatmction and 
amnsement; and never, in all that period, was its snocess so marked as at the present moment. Poasessing mide- 
nlably the largest circulation, by many thousands, of any paper of its class in the Union, its subscribers bare the 
best of reasons for believing that it stands upon a permanent basis, and that they will receive the full value of every 
dollar intrusted to its publishers. In announcing some of our preparations for the coming year, we may begin by 
stating our continued connection with MRS. SOUTH WORTH, a writer who, in vigor and fertility of genius, is not 
surpassed by any, male or female, in the Union. MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, a lady whom it would be 
almost superfluous to praise, in view of the general popularity of such tales as ^* The Mob Cap," ''Eoline," ^^Linda," 

Rena,'* etc., also is enrolled among our contributors. 

We are now engaged in the publication of a story entitled 

CLARA MORELAND, 

By Ehkrson Benhett, Author of "Viola," " Prairie Flower." ** Bandits of the Osage," etc. 
And at the opening of the ensuing year we design commencing the publication of the following Novelet:^ 

MISS THUSA'8 SPINNING WHEEL. 

By Mrs. Leb Hbittz. of Florida, Author of *'Eoline," "Linda." "Rena," etc. 
This novelet we design following by a story entitled, 

A STRAY PATCH FROM AUNT HANNAH'S QUILT. 

By Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of Ohio, widely known as the author of some admirably written and very eflbctive 
household poems, sketches, etc. 
After this we expect to be able to commence 

THE LOST HEIRESS; A STORY OF HOWLET HALL- 

By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southwosth, Author of ''The Curse of Clifton," ''Virginia and Magdalene," "Shannon- 
dale," "The Deserted Wife," etc. 

In addition to these and other Original Tales, involviog a large expenditure of money, we shall lay before our 
readers, as heretofore, choice Tales, Sketches, Essays, Narratives, etc., from the English Magazines — ^such as have 
given the Post a name for the excellence of its selections. 

ENGRAVINGS. — In the way of engravingawe present at least two weekly — one of an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous character. 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, Miscellaneous mfttter, General News, Witty and Humorous Sketches and 
Anecdotes, Letters from Europe, Editorials, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, Bank Note List, etc., ete., 
shall also be duly given. 

Hlj^ Of course, we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired, of being a strictly moral paper — ^not 
ridiculously squeamish and straight-laced, but really and truly moral— 4uch as may be taken into the family circle 
without fear. Advertisements of an improper character shall be, as heretofore, rigorously excluded. 

07- CHEAP POSTAGE.— The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, when paid quarterly hi 
advance, is now only 26 cents a year. And we trust that the public generally will show their appreciation of this 
commendable reduction of postage, by largely increasing the number of papers taken at the various offices — that 
thus there may be no falling off* in the revenue of the Post Office Department. Thvt tot// tnnire a eontinnanct of 
the present reduced rates. 

T£RMS.--The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in ftdvanoe. 
For Five Dollars in advance , one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be 
sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the country, to one post-office. 

4 COPIES, 

8 . " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 

18 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 

20 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Subscriptions mav be sent at our risk. When the sum 
is large, a draft should be procured if possible — the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Addreai, 
always post paid, 

DBAOON A PBTBR80N, 
No, 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 

Zy^ N. B.— «tfny person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST, as a sample, can be accommodaied by no#t- 
/ytng the publishers by letter, (post-paid.) 

07" TO BDITORS. — Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it, (the 
notices of new novelets, and our terms,) for their editorial columns, shall be tntiiledtosok excfaaqge, l>y aemung us 
% marked copy of the paper containing the advertisement or nottee. 



$6 00 PER ANNUM. 
$10 00 " 

$15 00 " 

$20 00 " 
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.A^caltaral ImplemenU* 

STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS— of oil pattenw. 

CORN MILLS— both of Iroii and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUbHERS-of Boals', Nichols' and Sin- 
clair's make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS— of several patterns. 

FANNING MILLS— of all the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS-of all patterns. 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS— of approved kinds. 

CORN SHKLLERS— for hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS— of Moti's and Beat's patterns. 

GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS— of iron and wood. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES— BuUock's patent. 

BRICK MACHINES— of Hall's and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWS— of Pronty tc Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich's Iron Beam. 

PliOWS— Eagle, Massachusetts make, ana Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultival Warehonsc, No. 35 Cliff-Street, 
New- York. Nov. 1— tf. 

Saasage Cntten 

THE general cimfiguration of this machine will be understood 
from the engraving above. It will cut one hwidred lbs. of mea- 
per hour, and the knives are so arranged as to have a continuous ac, 
tlon. The machiDe, as represented above, is open, but when shut- 
forms an inner cyliiuler through which runs the cylinder of pegs, ope- 
rating against a spiral of knives. The meal is mode finer or coarst 
er, according to tne rapidity with which it is fed. Price, wood frames, 
with (Mie set of knives, 95 — ^with iwo set of knives, $&. Iron frame 
•4. For sale by LONGETT A^ GRIPPING, 

Koy. 1— 3l. No. 35 Cliff Street, New- York. 

Saperphospate of Ume* 

THE genuine article, manufactured by C. Deburg, in hags of 150 
pounds each. The subscribers have made a contract for a large 
quantity, and are now prepared tosuj^v any demand. Farmers and 
gardeners would do well to call on us before purchasing elsewhere, 
as we are now able to sell for a less price than heretofore offered. 
Every bag is branded C. Deburg, Extra No. 1. 
Nov. 1— tf. LONGETT ft GRIPPING. 

Stale Agricultural Warehouse, No. 85 Cliff-Street, New- York. 

iBuportanl to Fanners* 

IT is generally conceded by all intelli|ent Farmers, that cutting the 
food for cattle will save alwut from 25 to 30 per cent Bertholf 's 
Oblique Rotary Com Stalk, Hay and Straw Cutter, is conceded by 
all that have used them, to be far superior to any other, as it destroys 
all hard substances in the stalk, leaving it soft and easily eaten. It 
turns very easy, and is not liable to ret out of order, and wiih care 
will last an age. It has been aMraroed four First Premiums and a 
Silver Medal, by the American Institute, For further particulars, 
address, (post-paid,) the Patentee, H. W. BERTHOLF, Sugar Ixmf; 
Orange County, N. Y., or LONGETT k, GRIPPING, SS Cliff St., 
New-York, who^are agents. Patent Rights for sale. Nov. 1— Ou 
. C — — — — 

EMERY dc CO.'s 

Improved Hone Power. Thradierfl and Separators. 

THE tmdersigned have been appointed sole agents fbt the sale of 
Emery's new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New- York. The State Agricultural Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery's patent, to avoid impoRitions. 
be careful to observe that the name of Emery A( Co., is cast in full 
on every link of chain and the whee^ hub. 

LONGETT k. GRIPPING. 
July 1— tf. 95 Cliff street, New- York. 

For Sale. 

ONE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley, 3 miles 
from the village of Oxford, containing 330 acres — river flat— 
grain land, pasture, woodland, and orcharding. A large and conve- 
nient dwelling house, two large barns, with sheds and out-houses— 
watered by the Chenango River — a creek on which there is a saw 
mill, and by never failiiig qn-ings. On it are more than 70(J rods of 
stone wall. Persons wishing to purchase are desired to look at the 
crops and stock op the farm. Enquire of JOHN TRACY, Oxford, 
N.Y. Ocl.l, 1853-3t. 

ANDRE I«EROY9 Nareeryman at Angere, France, 

HONORARY and Corresponding member of the principal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United Slates, and of Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends, and all tWntoraerymen of Qie Union in ge- 
neral, that hehasmadelarffepreiHiratioiis'^toidhasiiowon hniido con- 
siderable stock of all the bnest Evergreen Seedlings, Rosi-o, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Ac, 4&c.. most suitable for the American 
markeli. The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
ders for the United Stales, enables him to flatter himself that he has 
now all the neccsMry knowledge to give full satisfaction, and to as- 
sure the delivery in good order, of alt the trees, ftc^ ordered. 

He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already re- 
eived the Supplement for 1859, to his Catalouire o( 1851. that it can 
be obtained freeof any charge, at his agent's office, M. Eo. Bossnnge, 
138 Pearl-Street, New- York, who will also attend to forward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to pass through the custom house, and to reship 
ail goods ordered, without any delay, and with the greatest care. 
Address M. ANDRE LEROY. Angers. Prance, 

Care of M. Ep. Bossasgx, 138 Pearl-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1— Ol. 



United Statei Agrienltoral Warelionae and Seed Stare, 

No. 197 IToler Sfrsel, Ntw-York. 

THE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, ana 
offer for sale at the lowest prices and on the best terms. 
Aug. 1— tf. JOHN MAY HER & CO. 

Hay and Straw Cnttersy 

OF all styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks: for 
sale at the United States Agficultnrnl Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Water Street, N. yT JOHN MAYHER k. CO. 
Sept 1— tf« 

Super Phosphate of Lime, 

FOR farming purposes, put up in luigs of 150 lbs. each. For sale 
by JCShN MAYHER & CO. 

Sept. 1— tf. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 

Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators. 

Endku Chain Powers 

OF all kinds ever made, for one vid two horses, also cast iron 
Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Threshers and Separa« 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1— tf. No. 197 Water Street, New- York. 

Seed Wheat. 

GOLDEN Australian, Mediterranean. White Fliiit,Cnnada, Black 
Sea, SouPs, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 107 Water Street, 
New- York. JOHN MAYHER k CO. 
Sept. 1— tf. 

A Farmer and his Wile 

WANTED, to take charge of a Dairy Farm in the town of Rye 
Apply to JOHN C. JAY, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Nov. 1, laa— 3t.» ; 

Alhany Drain Tile Works. * 

No 00 Laneiuter Strett^Wttt of Medical CcXUgt^ Albany. 

THE subscriber has now on hand, Drauiing Tile of the followuig 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 

HoRSK Shob Tilx. 

5| iiKh Rise, or A\ inch Calibre, SI6 00 pr. 1000. 

41 " '* 3* " 16 00 " 

3j « »« 2] «« 12 00 " 

Sols Tilx. 

4| inch Rise, or 34 inch Calibre, $18 00 pr. 1000. 

^ " * 4 •* 12 00 « 

Thest Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, drainiiiff land from IS to 20 feet each side of 
the drain — being the cheapest ana most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at 84 ond SB pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1858— tf. .10HN GOTT. 

New and Important Insurance. 
Horthem V. York Live Stoek Ini. Co., Flattobnzgh, K. T. 

INCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New- York, 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, ke CAPITAL, 850.000. 

GEORGE MOORE, Piatuburgh, Sec'y. 
\. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 

October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organised and ready to receive applica- 
tioiis for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance : the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable 1o all. 
For terms please apply to Company ^s Agents. 
Plattsburgh, July I— tf. 

THE OHIO FARMER, 
AND BCEOHAKICrS ASSISTANT, 

Edited and PuUisked in CUveland Okio^ bp Jiumuu Brown. 

A FAMILY Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticnlture, 
Mechanic Arts. Liternttire Domestic Economy, Social Improve- 
ment, and General Intelligence. 

'llie Wholesale and Retnil Prices of all the leading articles bought 
and sold in the NEW-YORK, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI mid 
PITTSBURGH Markets, are also accurately reported each week. 

The Farmxe is one of the largest, and is ncknowleoged bv all who 
are acquainted with it. to be one of the best Agricultural Newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

Sample Copies will be sent to 4ny part of the United States, if i)ie 
request be made of the Publisher, by letter, post-paid 

Tkbms. — Single Subscribers SSOO. Clubs of two or more, tl.50 
each — inrariabfy in advance. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted in the Farmer 
at the rate of SI -00 per square, (ten lines or less,) for the first hiser- 
.tion, and fiAy cents for each subsequent hiflertinn. 

TH08. BROWN, Publisher, 
Merchant's' JSzchange. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Nov. 1, 186«— 3t 
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C|i Conntrg ^Mmatt. 

A Journal finr the Farm, the Qarden, and Fireaide. 

Tbb publisher of "Thb Cultivator," having, shice the death of 
Mr. Dowuiiig, disposed of "The Honicultarist/' has determined' to 
carry hito eflect a project he has had for some years in contemplation, 
of eslttbl.shmg a Wkklt JoumHAL, iu conuectiou with " The Culti- 
vator," to lie devoted lo the cause of Agriculture and the Rural Arts 
geuernlly. In pursuance of thb plan, be has issued a speciinen 
number. The regular publication of the ConiiTKT Gkntlxman will 
be commenced on the first Thursday of January, 1853, and its scope 
will embrace: 

I. Tub Fabm— Including— 1. The Principles of Cultivation, the 
Preparation of the Soil, and the most approved methods of Cul- 
ture, of all the Crops grown in this country.— 3. The Manufac- 
ture, Preservation, and Application of Moimres.— 3. The Descrip- 
tion and lUusirative Drawnigs of ail ImpletneuU and Machines 
requisite for the Farmer's use. — 4. The Breeding, Rearing and Man- 
agement of all the Domestic Animals, with Engravings m the differ- 
ent breeds. 

II. Tub Oardbn and thb Obchasd — 1. Descriptions will be 
given of ail the Fbuits, of tlie different varieties, suited to the vari- 
ous sections of the country, together with the best modes of Propaga- 
tion and Cultivation — ^9. Select Lists aiMl Descriptions of Plowbbs, 
Shrubs and Trbbs, suitable for large and small places, wilh direc- 
tions for their Culture. — 3 Special atteniioii will be given to the pro- 
ducts of the KiTCBBN Garden, a department hiiberto too much 
neglected, as there are many plants highly desirable for the table, 
M'hich have not come into general culture. 

III. Thb Firbsiob. — ^Tliis depaitment will be of a miscellaneous 
character, embracing every variety of instructive and entertainuig 
Sttliiecis, such as Historical, Geogra|)hical, and Biogrnphioal Notes, 
Literiiture, Natural Science. Tales, Poelry, ftc, coiisitfiing of origi- 
ual articles and selections or a high order. 

IV. Record of thb Times.— Under this head will be given a con- 
cise and systematic abstract of the News of the Week, embracing 
briefly every thinr of general iutere^ to country residonti. 

• V. Producb Markbt.— Great efforts will be made to render this 
departmeni full and comi>lete, and particularly valuable lo the Farmer 
and Prottuce Dealer. A careful synoiwis of the prices of Produce, 
Wool, Live Stock, &c., at the leading markets, will be given, as 
well as the condition of the crops in the diflerent sections of the coon- 
try, ke. 

It will be the aim of the publishertomake the paper attractive and 
elegant in its typo^apliy and illnitrat ions, choice aiui select in itn. 
cmitents— to muce it indispensable to the Farmer, and desirable to 
every one who has a rod or ground to cultivate, or a home to beau- 
tify—and by devoting its columns to Improvbmbnt in Aoriculturb, 
Elbvation in Character, and Rbfinbment in Tastb, to render 
the Country Grntlkm an the standard in its sphere. 

TERMS.— The Country Gentleman will be printed in quarto form, 
each iiaml>cr consisting of sixteen pages, and forming an annual vol- 
ume suitable for bimhiig, of 832 iwges, at Two Dollars [rer year 
when paid in advance, or $2.50 if not paid in advance. 

Jl&aay, Nov., 1852. LUTHER TUCKER. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OB 

Agrienltore, Hortiimltare, and Ikmeetie Economy. 



THS PRRICS REDUCED TO FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 



As the proprietor will next year issue " The CrLTirATOR '* in con- 
nection with the weekly Journal ainiounced above, he will f>e ena- 
Med to reduce its price to Fifty Cknts a Ybab, wliile he will have 
it in his power to give increiised interer«t nnd value to its pages, from 
the fact that its contents will consist of the choice.«t articles which 
appear in the w^eekly paper during the monih. There will be no 
cnange in iu character. Itsobject— "To Imfrovb trb Soil and 
THE M IND ' ' — will lie the same as heretofore. The only alieration will 
be in the price— a change which will procure for it, he has reason to 
believe, a greatly exieraed circulation, and con«e(iuent increase of 
usefulness. Certainly this will l*e the effect, if those who hnve here- 
tofore so kindly extended to it their nid, shall act with their accus- 
tomed energy in procuring snbsrripiions for 1RS3. 

In calling uimn our friends to renew their eflbrts in behalf of the 
next year's Cultivator, we beg to assure them, that, while its price is 
»o greatly reduced, we inteiid to make it equal in value to any ffol- 
nme that has preceded it; and we solicit for it, not only the good will 
of its friends, but their energetic efforts to greatly extend its circular 
tion. The price hereaAer will be as follows : 

Single copies, FiAy Genu— Eight copies 83— any larger number 
at the same rate. 

Will our Agents, to whom we ar« atreafly under so many obliga- 
tions, lake hold of tlie work in earnest? Miny have already assored 
us, tnat with this reduction of price, thrj could more than double 
their subscriptions for next year, and we trust that this will prove 
true with all our agents. LUTHER TUCKER. 

Albany, N. V., Nov., 1662. 

Tree*, PIrbIs nnd ShmlM 

SHOULD be trnnsplaiited South in the fall. Orders supplied from 
the best nurseries, at tliotr prices. A. B. ALLEN A CO., 
OcU 1, 186a-tf. 



Superphosphate of JAtne* 

THE only chemically pure Superphosphate of Lime, is manure- 
tared by the subscriber, who has proob of its being the best, from 
the fact of iu having been tried by the farmer, by the side of the tm. 
pmvedy as so termed, and likewise by aiial)-sis. The subRcriber's 
long experience in Europe, in the peculiar manufacture, leads him to 
flatter himself, that he staiuls unequnled as a iiuiker, and would sug- 
gest to the agriculturist the propriety of trying the effect of the No. 1 
superphosphate of Lime, before giving credence to the p^fh^g 
of the writer of a journal who apparently lakes much pains to inti- 
midate the farmer from purchasing auy but the improved, as otben 
in the market for sale arc spurious. Had not his advertisement been 
so glaringly misstated, and so completely grotukUew. binI certainly 
calculated, to a certain extent, to prejudice materially the minds of 
those not conversant with the facts, and the true merits of the case, 
it would not have been deemed important to have replied, having up 
to the present lime strictly avoided advertising, preierring to give a 
time to establish its own reputation. As a manure, I am inducra now 
to soy something, in fact, more so from the express wishes of some of 
the gentlemen who have tried the effects, and feel highly pleased with 
the results : and my statements herein contained can be corroborated. 
The i»rincipal olgcct in now giving publicity, is to inform the famen 
in general, that this is the best article offered as a fertilizer, the ttteei 
of which can only be proved by a irial. Branded as follows, in bags 
of 150 llM. each:—" C. B. D£ BURG, Na 1 Supcrphospbale of Lime. 
Keep dry." Dec 1. 

Clarke's JBxcelsoir Milk Chom, 

FOR horse-power, can be made of any good iron-hooped cas^ or 
barrel. The dash-board, or cross-bar and ventilating funnels, 
are set on the irons or fixed lubes, on which the barrel revolves. 
Prices for next season : The Crank Chum, 93.50 to SlO; irons for 
the Milk Churn, Si per sett. The Excelsoir Chum is perfecily 
adapted to the wants of the dairymen, who, by applying early, can 
have the size they wish. A genu wanted to sell State and county 
ri^iis. Appiv to GEO. B. CLARKE. 

l^eonordsville, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1852- It* 

A First Class Dairy Farm lor Sale. 

MY farm of 320 acres, four milen south of the village of Ox/brd, 
Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 9S0 
acres are under high cultivation, duralriy fenced, and well and per- 
manenily watered. l*he remainder is Avell limbered. It has a lar^ 
two story mansion, five large bonis, and sheds and out liouses^ m 

good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
\y adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and groin; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruil; and for profit, henlih, nnd beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty head of cows and young slock, all or any of which may 
be had wilh the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New- York market at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, posses within a few miles of the farm. The farm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low— title perfect. Terms miwt ca<«y. 

G. VAN DER LYN, 
May 1, 185«— tf. Oxford, N. Y. 

Yalnable Farm for Sale. 

THE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 
being a port of his homestead, and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as any in Addison countv — lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergcinies on the border of I^eChanifdain, 
and one mile from the Railroad Suiiiou. It is under good cultivation, 
and furnished with commodioos building. The remaining HSO acres 
is wood land ; a port ion of it covered with a heavy growth of hem- 
lock and other valuable limber, and the remainder with the 1>est quality 
of wood for fuel. Th« property will be acAd together or in parcels. 
Postpaid inqniries promptly responded to. 

ROW»D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1— tf. Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vl 

Kew-Tork Agrioaltural Warshonse and Seed Store. 

WE have constantly on hand, the moat extensive assortment of 
the best and latest improved Agricultural and Horticulioral Ina- 
nlemenls, and Field and Garden Seeds, ever offered for sale in the 
Unite(l States, embraciiig every Implement, Machine, or Seed < ' 
rabie for the Planter, Farmer, or Gardener. Also Gnauo, 1 
Dust, Pondrette, Plaster of Paris, and Super Phosphate of Lime. 
Durham, and otlier improved breeds of Cattle uid Sheep. 

A. B. AIXEN & CO. 
Nov. 1, 18S8— tC 189 and 191 Water St., New- York. 

Superphosphate of Lime* 

THE GENUINE ARflnMn, manufactured by Proftssor Mapo, 
also C. Deburg*s IwTl— with printed directions for tltr e. m 
bugs of 150 pounds each. Farmers and Gartleners will <' -il to 
apply to us, as we keep none Init the gtnuint wtadtdUraUd uii-de. 

A. B. ALl^EN ft CO., 189 simI 191. 

Waier-au, New- York 
Oct. 1— tf. 
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